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PREFACE. 


THE  work  now  submitted  to  public  judgment  is  the  fruit  of  a  soroe> 
what  intimate  acquaintance  with  Eastern  adepts  and  study  of  theii 
science.  It  is  offered  to  such  as  are  willing  to  accept  truth  wherever  it 
may  be  found,  and  to  defend  it,  even  looking  popular  prejudice  straight 
in  the  face.  It  is  an  attempt  to  aid  the  student  to  detect  the  vital  princi- 
ples which  underlie  the  philosophical  systems  of  old. 

The  book  is  written  in  all  sincerity.  It  is  meant  to  do  even  justice, 
and  to  speak  the  truth  alike  without  malice  or  prejudice.  But  it  shows 
neither  mercy  for  enthroned  error,  nor  reverence  for  usurped  authority. 
It  demands  for  a  spoliated  past,  that  credit  for  its  achievements  which 
has  been  too  long  withheld.  It  calls  for  a  restitution  of  borrowed  robes, 
and  the  vindication  of  calumniated  but  glorious  reputations.  Toward 
no  form  of  worship,  no  religious  faith,  no  scientific  hypothesis  has  its 
criticism  been  directed  in  any  other  spirit.  Men  and  parties,  sects  and 
schools  are  but  the  mere  ephemera  of  the  world's  day.  Truth,  high- 
seated  upon  its  rock  of  adamant,  is  alone  eternal  and  supreme. 

We  believe  in  no  Magic  which  transcends  the  scope  and  capacity  of 
the  human  mind,  nor  in  '*  miracle,**  whether  divine  or  diabolical,  if  such 
imply  a  transgression  of  the  laws  of  nature  instituted  from  all  eternity. 
Nevertheless,  we  accept  the  saying  of  the  gifted  author  of  Festus^  that 
the  human  heart  has  not  yet  fully  uttered  itself,  and  that  we  have  never 
attained  or  even  understood  the  extent  of  its  powers.  Is  it  too  much  to 
t>elieve  that  man  should  be  developing  new  sensibilities  and  a  closer  rela^ 
tion  with  nature  ?  The  logic  of  evolution  must  teach  as  much,  if  carried 
to  its  legitimate  conclusions.  If,  somewhere,  in  the  line  of  ascent  from 
vegetable  or  ascidian  to  the  noblest  man  a  soul  was  evolved,  gifted  with 
intellectual  qualities,  it  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  infer  and  believe  that 
A  faculty  of  perception  is  also  growing  in  man,  enabling  him  to  descry 
(acts  and  truths  even  beyond  our  ordinary  ken.  Yet  we  do  not  hesitate 
Id  accept  the  assertion  of  Bifr<g,  that  ^*  the  essential  is  forever  the  same. 
Wbedier  we  cut  away  the  marble  inward  that  hides  the  statue  in  th« 
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block,  or  pile  stone  upon  stone  outward  till  the  temple  is  completed, 
our  NEW  result  is  only  an  old  idea.  The  latest  of  all  the  eternities  will 
find  its  destined  other  half-soul  in  the  earliest." 

When,  years  ago,  we  first  travelled  over  the  East,  exploring  the  pene- 
tralia of  its  deserted  sanctuaries,  two  saddening  and  ever-recurring  ques- 
tions oppressed  our  thoughts:  Where^  who,  what  is  GOD?  Wh€ 
ever  saw  the  immortal  SPIRIT  of  man^  so  as  to  be  able  to  assure 
himself  of  man's  immortality  f 

It  was  while  most  anxious  to  solve  these  perplexing  problems  that  we 
came  into  contact  with  certain  men,  endowed  with  such  mysterious 
powers  and  such  profound  knowledge  that  we  may  truly  designate  them 
as  the  sages  of  the  Orient.  To  their  instructions  we  lent  a  ready  ear. 
They  showed  us  that  by  combining  science  with  religion,  the  existence  of 
God  and  immortality  of  man's  spirit  may  be  demonstrated  like  a  problem 
of  Euclid.  For  the  first  time  we  received  the  assurance  that  the  Oriental 
philosophy  has  room  for  no  other  faith  than  an  absolute  and  immovable 
faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  man's  own  immortal  self.  We  were  taught 
that  this  omnipotence  comes  from  the  kinship  of  man's  spirit  with  the 
Universal  Soul — God  !  The  latter,  they  said,  can  never  be  demonstrated 
but  by  the  former.  Man-spirit  proves  God-spirit,  as  the  one  drop  of 
water  proves  a  source  from  which  it  must  have  come.  Tell  one  who  had 
never  seen  water,  that  there  is  an  ocean  of  water,  and  he  must  accept  it 
on  faith  or  reject  it  altogether.  But  let  one  drop  fall  upon  his  hand,  and 
he  then  has  the  fact  from  which  all  the  rest  may  be  inferred.  After  that 
he  could  by  degrees  understand  that  a  boundless  and  fathomless  ocean 
of  water  existed.  Blind  faith  would  no  longer  be  necessary  ;  he  would 
have  supplanted  it  with  knowledge.  When  one  sees  mortal  man  dis- 
playing tremendous  capabilities,  controlling  the  forces  of  nature  and 
opening  up  to  view  the  world  of  spirit,  the  reflective  mind  is  overwhelmed 
with  the  conviction  that  if  one  man's  spiritual  Ej;^o  can  do  this  much,  the 
capabilities  of  the  Father  Spirit  must  be  relatively  as  much  vaster  as 
the  whole  ocean  surpasses  the  single  drop  in  volume  and  potency.  £x 
nihilo  nihil  fit  ;  prove  the  soul  of  man  by  its  wondrous  powers — ^you  have 
proved  God ! 

In  our  studies,  mysteries  were  shown  to  be  no  mysteries.  Names 
and  places  that  to  the  Western  mind  have  only  a  significance  derived 
from  Eastern  fable,  were  shown  to  be  realities.  Reverently  we  stepped 
in  spirit  within  the  temple  of  Isis ;  to  lift  aside  the  veil  of  "  the  one 
that  is  and  was  and  shall  be  "  at  Sals  ;  to  look  through  the  rent  curtain 
of  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  at  Jerusalem ;  and  even  to  interrogate  with- 
in the  crypts  which  once  existed  beneath  the  sacred  edifice,  the  myste- 
rious fiath'KoL     The  Filia  Vocis — the  daughter  of  the  divine  voice^- 
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responded  from  the  mercy-seat  within  the  veil,*  and  science,  tiieology, 
every  human  hypothesis  and  conception  born  of  imperfect  knowledge, 
lost  forever  their  authoritative  character  in  our  sight.  The  one-living 
God  had  spoken  through  his  oracle — man,  and  wc  were  satisfied.  Such 
knowledge  is  priceless  ;  and  it  has  been  hidden  only  from  those  who 
overlooked  it,  derided  it,  or  denied  its  existence. 

From  such  as  these  we  apprehend  criticism,  censure,  and  perhaps 
hostility^  although  the  obstacles  in  our  way  neither  spring  from  the 
validity  of  proof,  the  authenticated  facts  of  history,  nor  the  lack  of  com- 
mon sense  among  the  public  whom  we  address.  The  drift  of  modern 
thought  is  palpably  in  the  direction  of  liberalism  in  religion  as  well  as 
science.  Elach  day  brings  the  reactionists  nearer  to  the  point  where  they 
must  surrender  the  despotic  authority  over  the  public  conscience,  whidi 
ihey  have  so  long  enjoyed  and  exercised.  When  the  Pope  can  go  to  the 
extreme  of  fulminating  anathemas  against  all  who  maintain  the  liberty 
of  the  Press  and  of  speech,  or  who  insist  that  in  the  conflict  of  laws, 
dvil  and  ecclesiastical,  the  civil  law  should  prevail,  or  that  any  method 
of  instruction  solely  secular,  may  be  approved ;  t  and  Mr.  Tyndall,  as 
tiie  mouth-piece  of  nineteenth  century  science,  says,  "...  the  impregnable 
position  of  science  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words :  we  claim,  and  we 
shall  wrest  from  theology,  the  entire  domain  of  cosmological  theory  "  J 
— the  end  is  not  difficult  to  foresee. 

Centuries  of  subjection  have  not  quite  congealed  the  life-blood  of 
men  into  crystals  around  the  nucleus  of  blind  faith  ;  and  the  nineteenth 
b  witnessing  the  struggles  of  the  giant  as  he  shakes  off  the  Liliputian 
cordage  and  rises  to  his  feet  Even  the  Protestant  communion  of  Eng- 
land and  America,  now  engaged  in  the  revision  of  the  text  of  its  Oracles, 
will  be  compelled  to  show  the  origin  and  merits  of  the  text  itselC 
The  day  of  domineering  over  men  with  dogmas  has  reached  its  gloam- 
ing. 

Our  work,  then,  is  a  plea  for  the  recognition  of  the  Hermetic  philoso 
phy,  the  anciently  universal  Wisdom  Religion,  as  the  only  possible  key 
to  the  Absolute  in  science  and  theology.  To  show  that  we  do  not  at  all 
conceal  from  ourselves  the  gravity  of  our  undertaking,  we  may  say  in  ad- 
vance that  it  would  not  be  strange  if  the  following  classes  should  array 
tfiemselves  against  us : 

*  Ughtfoot  assures  us  that  this  Toice,  which  had  been  used  in  times  past  for  a  testi- 
BM»y  from  heaven,  *'  was  indeed  performed  by  magic  art"  (vol.  ii.,  p.  12$).  Thb  lattei 
term  is  used  as  a  supercilious  expression,  just  because  it  was  and  is  still  misunderstood. 
It  b  the  object  of  this  work  to  correct  the  erroneous  opinions  concerning   '*  magic 


ai:." 


\  Encyclical  of  1864.  X  "  Fragments  of  Science.** 


•  •• 
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Tiie  Christians,  who  will  see  that  we  question  the  evidences  of  the 
genuineness  of  their  faith. 

The  Scientists,  who  will  find  their  pretensions  placed  in  the  same  bun- 
dle with  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  infallibility,  and,  in 
certain  particulars,  the  sages  and  philosophers  of  the  ancient  world 
classed  higher  than  they. 

Pseudo-Scientists  will,  of  course,  denounce  us  furiously. 

Broad  Churchmen  and  Freethinkers  will  find  that  we  do  not  accept 
what  they  do,  but  demand  the  recognition  of  the  whole  truth. 

Men  of  letters  and  various  authorities^  who  hide  their  real  belief 
in  deference  to  popular  prejudices. 

The  mercenaries  and  parasites  of  the  Press,  who  prostitute  its  more 
than  royal  power,  and  dishonor  a  noble  profession,  will  find  it  easy  to 
mock  at  things  too  wonderful  for  them  to  understand ;  for  to  them  the 
price  of  a  paragraph  is  more  than  the  value  of  sincerity.  From  many 
will  come  honest  criticism  ;  from  many — cant.     But  we  look  to  the  future. 

The  contest  now  going  on  between  the  party  of  public  conscience 
and  the  party  of  reaction,  has  already  developed  a  healthier  tone  of  thought. 
It  will  hardly  fail  to  result  ultimately  in  the  overthrow  of  error  and  the 
triumph  of  Truth.  We  repeat  again — we  are  laboring  for  the  brighter 
moirow. 

And  yet,  when  we  consider  the  bitter  opposition  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  face,  who  is  better  entitled  than  we  upon  entering  the  arena  to 
write  upon  our  shield   the  hail  of  the  Roman  gladiator   to  Qesar : 

MORITURUS  TE  SaLUTAT  1 

New  York^  September^  1877. 
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fmm.    Advance  our  wavins  cobrs  on  the  walls  \^KiH£  Htnry  Vi,    Am  l\ 

*  My  He  hat  becD  devoted  to  the  study  of  man,  his  dei^tiny  aad  hb  happiaettk** 

—J.  R.  Buchanan,  M.D.,  OmUuum  0/ Lteiwrtt  9m  AiUktt^  Jtggk 

IT  is  nineteen  centuries  since,  as  we  are  told,  the  night  of  Heathenism 
and  Paganism  was  first  disi>elled  by  the  divine  light  of  Christian- 
ity ;  and  two-and-a-half  centuries  since  the  bright  lamp  of  Modem  Science 
began  to  shine  on  the  darkness  of  the  ignorance  of  the  ages.  Within 
these  respective  epochs,  we  are  required  to  believe,  the  true  moral  and 
intellectual  progress  of  the  race  has  occurred.  The  ancient  philosophers 
were  well  enough  for  their  respective  generations,  but  they  were  illiterate 
as  compared  witli  modem  men  of  science.  The  ethics  of  Paganism  per- 
haps met  the  wants  of  the  uncultivated  people  of  antiquity,  but  not  until 
the  advent  of  the  luminous  "  Star  of  Bethlehem,"  was  the  true  road  to 
moral  perfection  and  the  way  to  salvation  made  i)lain.  Of  old,  bmtish- 
ncss  was  the  rale,  virtue  and  spirituality  the  exception.  Now,  the  dullest 
nnay  read  the  will  of  God  in  His  revealed  word ;  men  have  every  incen- 
tive to  be  good,  and  are  constantly  becoming  better. 

This  is  the  assumption  ;  what  are  the  facts  ?  On  the  one  hand  an 
aospiritual,  dogmatic,  too  often  debauched  clergy ;  a  host  of  sects,  and 
three  warring  great  religions  ;  discord  instead  of  union,  dogmas  without 
proofs,  sensation-loving  preachers,  and  wealth  and  pleasure-seeking  par* 
ishioners*  hy^Kxaisy  and  bigotry,  begotten  by  the  tyrannical  exigencies 
erf  respectability,  the  mlc  of  the  day,  sincerity  and  real  piety  exceptional. 
Oq  the  other  hand,  scientific  hyi>othese8  built  on  sand  ;  no  accord  upon  a 
single  question  ;  rancorous  quarrels  and  jealousy ;  a  general  drift  into  ma^ 
terialism.  A  death-grapple  of  Science  with  Theology  for  infallibility—- 
"a conflict  ofages.'' 

At  Rome,  the  self-styled  seat  of  Christianity,  the  putative  successor 
to  the  chair  of  Peter  is  undermining  social  order  with  his  invisible  but 
omnipresent  net-work  of  bigoted  agents,  and  incites  them  to  revolutionize 
Europe  for  his  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  supremacy.  We  see  hini 
who  calls  himself  the  "  Vicar  of  Christ,"  fratemizing  with  the  anti-Christian 
Moslem  against  another  Christian  nation,  publicly  invoking  the  blessing 
^  God  upon  the  arms  of  those  who  have  for  centuries  withstood,  with 
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fire  and  sword,  th:  pretensions  of  his  Clirist  to  Godhood  1  At  Berlin-* 
one  of  the  great  seats  of  learning — professors  of  modern  ^xaci  sciences, 
turning  their  backs  on  the  boasted  results  of  enlightenment  of  the  post- 
Calileonian  period,  are  quietly  snuffing  out  the  candle  of  the  great  Floren- 
tine ;  seeking,  in  short,  to  prove  the  heliocentric  system,  and  even  the 
earth's  rotation,  but  tlie  dreams  of  deluded  scientists,  Newton  a  vision- 
ary, and  all  past  and  present  astronomers  but  clever  calculators  of  un« 
verifiable  problems.  * 

Between  these  two  conflicting  Titans — Science  and  Theology — ^is  a 
bewildered  public,  fast  losing  all  belief  in  man's  personal  immortality,  in 
a  deity  of  any  kind,  and  rapidly  descending  to  the  level  of  a  mere  animal 
existence.  Such  is  the  picture  of  the  hour,  illumined  by  the  bright  noon- 
day sun  of  this  Christian  and  scientific  era  I 

Would  it  be  strict  justice  to  condemn  to  critical  lapidation  the  most 
humble  and  modest  of  authors  for  entirely  rejecting  the  authority  of  both 
these  combatants  ?  Are  we  not  bound  rather  to  take  as  the  true  aphorism 
of  this  century,  the  declaration  of  Horace  Greeley :  "  I  accept  unre- 
servedly  the  views  of  no  man,  living  or  dead  "  ?  f  Such,  at  all  events, 
will  be  our  motto,  and  we  mean  that  principle  to  be  our  constant  guide 
throughout  this  work. 

Among  the  many  phenomenal  outgrowths  of  our  century,  the  strange 
creed  of  the  so-called  Spiritualists  has  arisen  amid  the  tottering  ruins 
of  self-styled  revealed  religions  and  materialistic  philosophies  \  and  yet  it 
alone  offers  a  possible  last  refuge  of  compromise  between  the  two.  That 
this  unexpected  ghost  of  pre-Christian  days  finds  poor  welcome  from 
our  sober  and  positive  century,  is  not  surprising.  Times  have  strangely 
changed ;  and  it  is  but  recently  that  a  well-known  Brooklyn  preacher 
pointedly  remarked  in  a  sermon,  that  could  Jesus  come  back  and  behave 
in  the  streets  of  New  York,  as  he  did  in  those  of  Jerusalem,  he  would  find 
himself  confined  in  the  prison  of  the  Tombs.  \  What  sort  of  welcome, 
then,  could  Spiritualism  ever  expect  ?  True  enough,  the  weird  stranger 
seems  neither  attractive  nor  promising  at  first  sight.  Shapeless  and  un- 
couth^ like  an  infant  attended  by  seven  nurses,  it  is  coming  out  of  its 
teens  lame  and  mutilated.  The  name  of  its  enemies  is  legion ;  its  friends 
and  protectors  are  a  handful.  But  what  of  that  ?  When  was  ever  truth 
accepted  <i /r/i?ri  /  Because  the  champions  of  Spiritualism  have  in  theii 
fanaticism  magnified  its  qualities,  and  remained  blind  to  its  imperfections, 
that  gives  no  excuse  to  doubt  its  reality.  A  forgery  is  impossible  when 
we  have  no  model  to  forge  after.     The  fanaticism  of  Spiritualists  is  itself 

*  See  the  last  chapter  of  this  volume,  p.  622. 

t  "  RecoUections  of  a  Busy  Life,"  p.  147.  %  Henry  Ward 
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a  pioof  of  the  genu'neness  and  possibility  of  their  phenomena.  They 
give  us  fisu:ts  that  we  may  investigate,  not  assertions  that  we  must  believe 
without  proof!  Millions  of  reasonable  men  and  women  do  not  so  easily 
saccumb  to  collective  hallucination.  And  so,  while  the  clergy,  following 
their  own  interpretations  of  the  JBM^,  and  science  its  self-made  Cod^x  of 
possibilities  in  nature,  refuse  it  a  fair  hearing,  r^a/  science  and  irue  re» 
ligion  are  silent,  and  gravely  wait  further  developments. 

The  whole  question  of  phenomena  rests  on  the  correct  comprehension 
of  old  philosophies.  Whither,  then,  ^should  we  tum^  in  our  perplexity,  but 
to  the  ancient  sages,  since,  on  the  pretext  of  superstition,  we  are  refused 
an  explanation  by  the  modem  ?  Let  us  ask  them  what  they  know  of 
genuine  science  and  religion ;  not  in  the  matter  of  mere  details,  but  in 
all  the  broad  conception  of  these  twin  truths — so  strong  in  their  unity,  so 
weak  when  divided.  Besides,  we  may  find  our  profit  in  comparing  this 
boasted  modem  science  with  ancient  ignorance ;  this  improved  modern 
dieology  with  the  "Secret  doctrines"  of  the  ancient  universal  religion. 
Perhaps  we  may  thus  discover  a  neutral  ground  whence  we  can  reach 
and  profit  by  both. 

It  is  the  Platonic  philosophy,  the  most  elaborate  compend  of  the 
abstruse  systems  of  old  India,  that  can  alone  afford  us  this  middle  ground. 
Although  twenty-two  and  a  quarter  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the 
death  ot  Plato,  the  great  minds  of  the  world  are  still  occupied  with  his 
writings.     He  was,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  the  world's  inter- 
preter.    And  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  pre-Christian  era  mirrored 
bidifully  in  his  works  the  spiritualism  of  the  Vedic  philosophers  who  lived 
tix)asands  of  years  before  himself^  and  its  metaphysical  expression.    Vyasa, 
Djeminy,  Kapila,  Vrihaspati,  Sumati,  and  so  many  others,  will  be  found 
to  have  transmitted  their  indelible  imprint  through  the  intervening  cen- 
turies upon  Plato  and  his  school.    Thus  is  warranted  the  inference  that 
to  Plato  and  the  ancient  Hindu  sages  was  alike  revealed  the  same  wisdom. 
So  surviving  the  fhock  of  time,  what  can  this  wisdom  be  but  divine  and 
eternal? 

Plato  taught  justice  as  subsisting  in  the  soul  of  its  possessor  and  his 
greatest  good.  "  Men,  in  proportion  to  their  intellect,  have  admitted  his 
transcendent  claims."  Yet  his  commentators,  almost  with  one  consent, 
sliriiik  from  every  passage  which  implies  that  his  metaphysics  are  based 
on  a  solid  foundation,  and  not  on  ideal  conceptions. 

But  Plato  could  not  accept  a  philosophy  destitute  of  spiritual  aspira- 
tions; the  two  were  at  one  with  him.  For  the  old  Grecian  sage  there 
was  a  single  object  of  attainment :  rbal  knowledge.  He  considered 
those  only  to  be  genuine  philosophers,  or  students  of  truth,  who  possess 
the  knowledge  of  the  really-existing,  in  opposition  to  the  mere  seeing ;  of 
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the  always-exisiingj  in  opposition  to  the  transitory ;  and  of  that  which 
exists  permanently^  in  opposition  to  that  which  waxes,  wanes,  and  is 
developed  and  destroyed  alternately.  '*  Beyond  all  finite  existences  and 
secondary  causes,  all  laws,  ideas,  and  principles,  there  is  an  intelligencb 
or  MIND  [vovs;  nousy  the  spirit],  the  first  principle  of  all  principles,  the 
Supreme  Idea  on  which  all  other  ideas  are  grounded ;  the  Monarch  and 
Lawgiver  of  the  universe  ;  the  ultimate  substance  firom  which  all  things 
derive  their  being  and  essence,  the  first  and  efficient  Cause  of  all  the 
order,  and  harmony,  and  beauty,  and  excellency,  and  goodness,  whick 
pervades  the  universe^who  is  called,  by  way  of  preeminence  and 
excellence,  the  Supreme  Good,  the  God  (6  Bw)  *  the  God  over  all ' 
(6  vm.  vacn  de^)."*  He  is  not  the  truth  nor  the  intelligence,  but  *•  the 
father  of  it."  Though  this  eternal  essence  of  things  may  not  be  percep- 
tible by  our  physical  senses,  it  may  be  apprehended  by  the  mind  of  those 
who  are  not  wilfully  obtuse.  "  To  you,"  said  Jesus  to  his  elect  disciples;, 
**  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  to  them 
[the  iroWot]  it  is  not  given ;  .  .  .  therefore  speak  I  to  them  in  parables 
[or  allegories]  ;  because  they  seeing,  see  not,  and  hearing,  they  hear  not, 
neither  do  they  understand."  f 

The  philosophy  of  Plato,  we  are  assureil  by  Porphjrry,  of  the  Neo- 
platonic  School  was  taught  and  illustrated  '*t  the  mysteries.  Many 
have  questioned  and  even  denied  this ;  and  Lobeck,  in  his  Aglaa- 
phomuSy  has  gone  to  the  extreme  of  representing  the  sacred  orgies  as 
little  more  than  an  empty  show  to  captivate  the  imagination.  As 
though  Athens  and  Greece  would  for  twenty  centuries  and  more  have 
repaired  every  fifth  year  to  Eleusis  to  witness  a  solemn  religious  farce  I 
Augustine,  the  papa-bishop  of  Hippo,  has  resolved  such  assertions.  He 
declares  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists  were  the 
original  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  first  followers  of  Plato,  and  describes 
Plotinus  as  a  Plato  resuscitated.  He  also  explains  the  motives  of  the 
great  philosopher  for  veiling  the  interior  sense  of  what  he  taught.| 

•  Cocker :  "  Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy,"  xl,  p.  377. 

f  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  xiiL  11,  13. 

\  "  The  accasations  of  atheism,  the  introducing  of  foreign  deities,  and  corrupting  of  the 
Athenian  youth,  which  were  made  against  Socrates,  afforded  ample  justification  for 
Plato  to  conceal  the  arcane  preaching  of  his  doctrines.  Doubtless  the  peculiar  diction 
or  *  jargon'  of  the  alchemi^s  was  emplo)red  for  a  like  purpose.  The  dungeon,  the 
rack,  and  the  fagot  were  employed  without  scruple  by  Christians  of  every  shade^  the 
Roman  Catholics  especially,  against  all  who  taught  even  natural  science  contrary  to  the 
iheoriei  entertained  by  the  Church.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  even  inhibited  the  gram 
matical  use  of  Latin  as  heathenish.  The  offense  of  Socrates  consisted  in  unfolding  to 
bis  disciples  the  arcane  doctrine  concerning  the  gods,  which  was  taught  in  the  Myt> 
tenet  and  was  a  catHtal  crime.     He  alao  wa»  duurged  by  Aritkopbanes  witk  htftoda 
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As  to  the  myiks^  Plato  declares  in  the  Gcrgias  and  the  Phadon  that  they 
the  vehicles  of  great  truths  well  worth  the  seeking.  But  commenta- 
lors  are  so  little  en  rapport  with  the  great  philosopher  as  to  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  they  are  ignorant  where  '*  tlie  doctrinal  ends,  and 
the  mjrthical  begins."  Plato  put  to  flight  the  popular  superstition  con- 
oeming  naagic  and  daemons,  and  developed  the  exaggerated  notions  of 
the  time  into  rational  theories  and  metaphysical  conceptions.  Perhaps 
these  would  not  quite  stand  the  inductive  method  of  reasoning  established 
by  Aristotle ;  nevertheless  they  are  satisfactory  in  the  highest  degree  to 
those  who  apprehend  the  existence  of  that  higher  faculty  of  insight  or  ii^ 
tsition,  as  affording  a  criterion  for  ascertaining  truth. 

Basing  all  his  doctrines  upon  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Mtnd^ 
Plato  taught  that  the  nous^  spirit,  or  rational  soul  of  man,  being  **  gen^ 
erated  by  the  Divine  Father,"  possessed  a  nature  kindred,  or  even  homo- 
geneous, with  the  Divinity,  and  was  capable  of  beholding  the  eternal 
lealities.  This  faculty  of  contemplating  reality  in  a  direct  and  immediate 
manner  belongs  to  God  alone  ;  the  aspiration  for  this  knowledge  consti- 
tutes what  is  really  meant  by/Ai/osi^/^j^— the  love  of  wisdom.  The  love 
of  truth  is  inherently  the  love  of  good  ;  and  so  predominating  over  every 
desire  of  the  soul,  purifjring  it  and  assimilating  it  to  the  divine,  thus  go^ 
eming  every  act  of  the  individual,  it  raises  man  to  a  participation  and 
communion  with  Divinity,  and  restores  him  to  the  likeness  of  Go(k 
''This  flight,"  says  Plato  in  the  Themtetus^  "consists  in  becoming  like 
God,  and  this  assimilation  is  the  becoming  just  and  holy  with  wisdonk" 

The  basis  of  this  assimilation  is  always  asserted  to  be  the  predxistenoe 

of  the  spirit  or  nous.    In  the  allegory  of  the  chariot  and  winged  steeds^ 

{iven  in  the  FhadruSy  he  represents  the  psychical  nature  as  composite  and 

tvo-fold ;  the  ihumos^  or  epiihumetU  part,  formed  from  the  substances 

of  the  world  of  phenomena ;  and  the  ^/aociScs,  thumoeides^  the  essence  of 

which  is  linked  to  the  eternal  world.     The  present  earth-life  is  a  fall  and 

ponishment    The  soul  dwells  in  '*  the  grave  which  we  call  the  body^** 

and  in  its  incorporate  state,  and  previous  to  the  discipline  of  education, 

the  noetic  or  spiritual  element  is  '*  asleep."     Life  is  thus  a  dream,  rather 

&an  a  reality.     Like  the  captives  in  the  subterranean  cave,  described  in 

The  Republic^  the  back  is  turned  to  the  light,  we  perceive  only  the 

shadows  of  objects,  and  think  them  the  actual  realities.    Is  not  tlas 


OBg  the  new  god  Dinos  into  the  repablic  as  the  deminrgosor  artificer,  and  tht  lord  ol 
the  solar  QniYefi&  The  Heliocentric  system  was  also  a  doctrine  of  the  Mysteries  ;  and 
ken^e,  when  Ariitarcliiis  the  Pythagorean  taught  it  openly,  Cleanthes  declared  that  the 
tiftdks  oagfat  to  have  called  him  to  account  and  condemned  hfan  for  Uasphenty  agahist 
the  fodi^''-K*^Pl«tafcii'*).  Bot  Socrates  had  nc?er  been  initiated,  and  hence  ^Htnlfid 
■odrii«  wkida  hsd  ever  been  ivpAited  to  him. 
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the  idea  of  Maya^  or  the  illusion  of  the  senses  in  physical  life,  whick 
is  30  marked  a  feature  in  Buddhistical  philosophy  ?  But  these  shadows, 
if  we  have  not  given  ourselves  up  absolutely  to  the  sensuous  nature, 
arouse  in  us  the  reminiscence  of  that  higher  world  that  we  once  inhabited. 
"  The  interior  spirit  has  some  dim  and  shadowy  recollection  of  its  ante- 
natal state  of  bliss,  and  some  instinctive  and  proleptic  yearnings  for  its 
return."  It  is  the  province  of  the  discipline  of  pmlosophy  to  disinthrall 
it  from  the  bondage  of  sense,  and  raise  it  into  the  empyrean  of  pure 
thought,  to  the  vision  of  eternal  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty.  "  The 
soul,"  says  Plato,  in  the  Theaietus^  "  cannot  come  into  the  form  of  a 
man  if  it  has  never  seen  the  truth.  This  is  a  recollection  of  those  things 
which  our  soul  formerly  saw  when  journeying  with  Deity,  despising 
the  things  which  we  now  say  are^  and  looking  up  to  that  which  reallv 
IS.  Wherefore  the  nousy  or  spirit,  of  the  philosopher  (or  student  of  the 
higher  truth)  alone  is  furnished  with  wings  ;  because  he,  to  the  best  of  his 
abihty,  keeps  these  things  in  mind,  of  which  the  contemplation  renders 
even  Deity  itself  divine.  By  making  the  right  use  of  these  things  remem- 
bered from  the  former  life,  by  constantly  perfecting  himself  in  the  perfect 
mysteries,  a  man  becomes  truly  perfect — ^an  initiate  into  the  divinet 
wisdom." 

Hence  we  may  understand  why  the  sublimer  scenes  in  the  Mysteries 
were  always  in  the  night.  The  life  of  the  interior  spirit  is  the  death  of 
the  external  nature ;  and  the  night  of  the  physical  world  denotes  the  day 
of  the  spiritual.  Dionysus,  the  night-sun,  is,  therefore,  worshipped  rather 
than  Helios,  orb  of  day.  In  the  Mysteries  were  symbolized  the  pre^x- 
istent  condition  of  the  spirit  and  soul,  and  the  lapse  of  the  latter  into 
earth-life  and  Hades,  the  miseries  of  that  life,  the  purification  of  the  soul, 
and  its  restoration  to  divine  bliss,  or  reflnion  with  spirit.  Theon,  of 
Suiyma,  aptly  compares  the  philosophical  discipline  to  the  mystic  rites  * 
"  Philosophy,"  says  he,  "  may  be  called  the  initiation  into  the  true  ar 
cana,  and  the  instruction  in  the  genuine  Mysteries.  There  are  five  parts 
of  this  initiation  :  I.,  the  previous  purification  ;  II.,  the  admission  to  par- 
ticipation in  the  arcane  rites  ;  HI.,  the  epoptic  revelation  ;  IV.,  the  in- 
vestiture or  enthroning ;  V. — the  fif^h,  which  is  produced  from  all  these, 
is  friendship  and  interior  communion  with  God,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
that  felicity  which  arises  from  intimate  converse  with  divine  beings.  .  .  • 
Plato  denominates  the  epopteia^  or  personal  view,  the  perfect  con- 
templation of  things  which  are  apprehended  intuitively,  absolute  tnithf 
and  ideas.  He  also  considers  the  binding  of  the  head  and  crown- 
ing as  analogous  to  the  authority  which  any  one  receives  from  his 
instructors,  of  leading  others  into  the  same  contemplation.  The  fifth 
gradation  is  the  most  perfect  felicity  arising  from  hence,  and,  according 
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to  Flato,  an  assimilation  to  divinity  as  far  as  is  possible  to  huLian 
beii^;s."* 

Such  is  Platonism.  "  Out  of  Plato,"  says  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
^'corne  all  things  that  are  still  written  and  debated  among  men  of 
thought"  He  absorbed  the  learning  of  his  times— of  Greece  from  Phi- 
lolaus  to  Socrates ;  then  of  Pythagoras  in  Italy ;  then  what  he  could  pro- 
cure from  Egypt  and  the  East  He  was  so  broad  that  all  philosophy, 
European  and  Asiatic,  was  in  his  doctrines ;  and  to  culture  and  contemn 
plation  he  added  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  poet. 

The  followers  of  Plato  generally  adhered  strictly  to  his  psychological 
theories.  Several,  however,  like  Xenocrates,  ventured  into  bolder  specu- 
lations* Speusippus,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  the  great  philosopher, 
was  the  author  of  the  Numerical  Analysis^  a  treatise  on  the  Pythagorean 
numbers.  Some  of  his  speculations  are  not  found  in  the  written  Z^/o- 
loguis :  but  as  he  was  a  listener  to  the  unwritten  lectures  of  Plato,  the 
judgment  of  Enfield  is  doubtless  correct,  that  he  did  not  dififer  from  his 
master.  He  was  evidently,  though  not  named,  the  antagonist  whom 
Aristotle  criticised,  when  professing  to  cite  the  argument  of  Plato  against 
the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  that  all  things  were  in  themselves  numbers, 
or  rather,  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  numbers.  He  especially  endea- 
vored to  show  that  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  di0ered  essentially  from 
the  Pythagorean,  in  that  it  presupposed  numbers  and  magnitudes  to  exist 
apart  from  things.  He  also  asserted  that  Plato  taught  that  there  could 
be  no  re<d  knowledge,  if  the  object  of  that  knowledge  was  not  carried 
beyond  or  above  the  sensible. 

But  Aristotle  was  no  trustworthy  witness.  He  misrepresented  Plato, 
and  he  almost  caricatured  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras.  There  is  a  canod 
of  interpretation,  which  should  guide  us  in  our  examinations  of  every 
philosophical  opinion :  **  The  human  mind  has,  under  the  necessary 
operation  of  its  own  laws,  been  compelled  to  entertain  the  same  funda- 
mental ideas,  and  the  human  heart  to  c'lerish  the  same  feelings  in  aU 
ages."  It  is  certain  that  Pjrthagoras  awakened  the  deepest  intellectual 
sympathy  of  his  age,  and  that  his  doctrines  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  mind  of  Plato.  His  cardinal  idea  was  that  there  existed  a  per« 
manent  principle  of  unity  beneath  the  forms,  changes,  and  other  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe.  Aristotle  asserted  that  he  taught  that  '*  numbers 
are  the  first  principles  of  all  entities."  Ritter  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  formula  of  Pythagoras  should  be  taken  symbolically,  which  is 
doubtless  cwrect  Aristotle  goes  on  to  associate  these  numbers  with  the 
*« forms"  and  "ideas"  of  Plato.     He  even  declares  that  Plato  said: 

*  See  Thomas  Taylor :  "  Elensiniaii  tad  Bacchic  Mysteriei|'*  p.  47.    New  York 
|.  W  Ronton,  1875 
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'^ibroM  are  nombersy"  and  that  '*  ideas  are  substantial  existences— real 
beings."  Yet  Plato  di  1  not  so  teach.  He  declared  that  the  final  cause 
was  the  Supreme  Gocdness — to  SirfoBw.  '*  Ideas  are  objects  of  pure 
conception  for  the  human  reason,  and  they  are  attributes  of  the  E^vine 
Reason/'  *  Nor  did  he  ever  say  that  *' forms  are  numbers."  What  he 
did  say  may  be  found  in  the  Timaus  :  "  God  formed  things  as  they  first 
arose  according  to  forms  and  numbers." 

It  is  recognized  by  modern  science  that  all  the  higher  laws  of  nature 
assume  the  form  of  quantitative  statement.  This  is  perhaps  a  fuller 
elaboration  or  more  explicit  affirmation  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine. 
Numbers  were  regarded  as  the  best  representations  of  the  laws  of  har- 
mony which  pervade  the  cosmos.  We  know  too  that  in  chemistry  the 
doctrine  of  atoms  and  the  laws  of  combination  are  actually  and,  as  it 
were,  arbitrarily  defined  by  numbers;  As  Mr.  W.  Archer  Butler  has 
expressed  it :  ^'The  world  is,  then,  through  all  its  departments,  a  living 
arithmetic  in  its  development,  a  realized  geometry  in  its  repose." 

The  key  to  the  Pythagorean  dogmas  is  the  general  formula  of  unity 
in  multiplicity,  the  one  evolving  the  many  and  pervading  the  many. 
This  is  the  ancient  doctrine  of  emanation  in  few  words.  Even  the 
apostle  Paul  accepted  it  as  true.  '^  ££  at^rov,  koi  hC  avrov,  #cai  ct9  airr^ 
yk  iraKTo"— Out  of  him  and  through  him  and  in  him  all  things  are. 
This,  as  we  can  see  by  the  following  quotation,  is  purely  Hindu  and 
Brahmanical : 

**  When  the  dissolution— Pralaya — had  arrived  at  its  term,  die  great 
Being — Para-Atma  or  Para-Punisha — the  Lord  existing  through  him- 
self, out  of  whom  and  through  whom  all  things  were,  and  are  and  will  be 
.  .  .  resolved  to  emanate  from  his  own  substance  the  various  creatures  " 
(Manava-Dharma'Sastraj  book  i.,  slokas  6  and  7). 

The  mystic  Decad  14-2  +  3+4=10  is  a  way  of  expressing  this  idea. 
The  One  is  God,  the  Two,  matter ;  the  Three,  combining  Monad  and 
Duad,  and  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both,  is  the  phenomenal  world ;  the 
Tetrad,  or  form  of  perfection,  expresses  the  emptiness  of  all ;  and  the 
Decad,  or  sum  of  all,  involves  the  entire  cosmos.  The  universe  is  the 
combination  of  a  thousand  elements,  and  yet  the  expression  of  a  single 
spirit — a  chaos  to  the  sense,  a  cosmos  to  the  reason. 

The  whole  of  tHs  combination  of  the  progression  of  numbers  in  th5 
idea  of  creation  is  Hindu.  The  Being  existing  through  himself.  Sway- 
ambhu  or  Swayambhuva,  as  he  is  called  by  some,  is  one.  He  emanates 
from  himself  the  creative  faculty^  Brahma  or  Punisha  (the  divine  aiale)f 
and  the  one  becomes  7\ifo  ;  out  of  this  Duad,  union  of  the  purely  tntel* 

^  Coana    *'  History  of  Philosophj'  **  I.,  U. 
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kctnal  priaciple  with  the  principle  of  matter,  evolves  a  thirds  nrhich  it 
Viradj,  the  pheaomenai  n^orld.  It  is  out  of  this  invisible  and  incompre* 
hensible  trinitf,  the  Brahmanic  Trimurty,  that  evolves  the  second  triad 
which  represents  the  three  faculties— the  creative,  the  conservative,  and 
the  transforming.  These  are  typified  by  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  bat 
are  again  and  ever  blended  into  one.  Unity^  Brahma,  or  as  the  Vtdmi 
called  him,  THdandi,  is  the  god  triply  manifested^  which  gave  rise  to  the 
symbolical  Aum  or  the  abbreviated  Trimurty.  It  is  but  onder  tliis  trini* 
^,  ever  active  and  tangible  to  all  our  senses,  that  the  invisible  and 
anknown  Monas  can  manifest  itself  to  the  world  of  mortals.  When  he 
becomes  SarirOy  or  he  who  puts  on  a  visible  form,  he  typifies  all  the 
principles  of  matter,  all  the  germs  of  life,  he  is  Purusha,  the  god  of  the 
three  visages,  or  triple  power,  the  essence  of  the  Vedic  triad.  "  Let  the 
Brahmas  know  the  sacred  Syllable  (Aum),  the  three  words  of  the  Savitri, 
and  read  the  Vedas  daily  "  (Manu^  book  iv.,  sloka  125). 

'*  After  having  produced  the  universe.  He  whose  power  is  incompre* 
hensible  vanished    again,  absorbed  in  the  Supreme  SouL  .  •  .  Having 
retired  into  the  primitive  darkness,  the  great  Soul  remains  within  the  un 
known,  and  is  void  of  all  form.  .  .  . 

"  When  having  again  reunited  the  subtile  elementary  principles,  it 
mtroduces  itself  into  either  a  vegetable  or  animal  seed,  it  assumes  at  each 
a  new  form." 

''  It  is  thus  that,  by  an  alternative  waking  and  rest,  the  Immutable  Be 
ibg  causes  to  revive  and  die  eternally  all  the  existing  creatures,  active 
and  inert "  {AfanUy  book  i.,  sloka  50,  and  others). 

He  who  has  studied  Pythagoras  and  his  speculations  on  the  Monad, 
which,  after  having  emanated  the  Duad  retires  into  silence  and  darkness, 
ind  thus  creates  the  Triad  can  realize  whence  came  the  philosophy  of  the 
great  Samian  Sage,  and  after  him  that  of  Socrates  and  Plato. 

Speusippus  seems  to  have  taught  that  the  psychical  or  diumetic  soul 
was  immortal  as  well  as  the  spirit  or  rational  soul,  and  further  on  we  will 
ikow  his  reasons.  1^  aiso-^ike  Philolaus  and  Aristotle,  in  his  disquisi- 
tioDs  upon  the  soul — makes  of  aether  an  element ;  so  that  diere  were  five 
principal  elements  to  correspond  with  the  five  regular  figures  in  Geometry. 
This  became  also  a  doctrine  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  *  Indeed,  there 
was  mudi  in  the  doctrines  of  the  PhilaUtkeans  which  did  not  appear  in 
the  works  of  the  older  Platonists,  but  was  doubtless  taught  in  substance 
by  the  philosopher  himself,  but  with  his  usual  reticence  was  not  commit* 
ted  to  writing  as  being  too  arcane  for  promiscuous  publication.  Spen- 
lippns  and  Xenocrates  after  him,  held,  like  their  great  master,  that  the 

^  «« TheoL  Arithme.,'*  p.  63 1  **  On  PytlMg.  Nnmben.'* 
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mnima  mundi,  or  world-soul,  was  not  the  Deity,  bat  a  manifestation 
Those  philosophers  never  conceived  of  the  One  as  an  animate  nature.^ 
The  original  One  did  not  exists  as  we  understand  the  term.  Not  till  he 
had  united  with  the  many— emanated  existence  (the  monad  and  duad) 
was  a  being  produced.  The  ti^k,  honored — the  something  manifested, 
dwells  in  the  centre  as  in  the  circumference,  but  it  is  only  the  reflection 
of  the  Deity — the  World-SouL  \  In  this  doctrine  we  And  the  spirit  oi 
esoteric  Buddhism. 

A  man's  idea  of  God,  is  that  image  of  blinding  light  that  he  sees  re* 
fleeted  in  the  concave  mirror  of  his  own  soul,  and  yet  this  is  not,  in  very 
truth,  God,  but  only  His  reflection.  His  glory  is  there,  but,  it  is  the  light 
of  his  own  Spirit  that  the  man  sees,  and  it  is  all  he  can  bear  to  look  upon. 
Th€  clearer  the  mirror^  the  brighter  will  be  the  divine  image.  But  the 
external  world  cannot  be  witnessed  in  it  at  the  same  moment.  In  the 
ecstatic  Yogin,  in  the  illuminated  Seer,  the  spirit  will  shine  like  the  noon- 
day sun ;  in  the  debased  victim  of  earthly  attraction,  the  radiance  has  disap- 
peared, for  the  mirror  is  obscured  with  the  stains  of  matter.  Such  men 
deny  their  God,  and  would  willingly  deprive  humanity  of  soul  at  one  blow. 

No  God,  No  Soul  ?  Dreadful,  annihilating  thought  I  The  madden- 
mg  nightmare  of  a  lunatic — Atheist ;  presenting  before  his  fevered  vis- 
ion, a  hideous,  ceaseless  procession  of  sparks  of  cosmic  matter  created 
by  no  one  ;  self  appearing,  self-existent,  and  self-developing  ;  this  Self 
no  Self,  for  it  is  nothing  and  nobody;  floating  onward  from  nowhtnce^  it  is 
propelled  by  no  Cause,  for  there  is  none,  and  it  rushes  nowhither.  And 
this  in  a  circle  of  Eternity  blind,  inert,  and — causeless.  What  is  even 
the  erroneous  conception  of  the  Buddhistic  Nirvana  in  comparison  1  The 
Nirvana  is  preceded  by  numberless  spijitual  transformations  and  me- 
tempsychoses, during  which  tlie  entity  loses  not  for  a  second  the  sense  of 
its  own  individuality,  and  which  may  last  for  millions  of  ages  before  the 
Final  iV^Thing  is  reached. 

Though  some  have  considered  Speusippus  as  inferior  to  Aristotle,  the 
world  is  nevertheless  indebted  to  him  for  defining  and  expounding  many 
things  that  Plato  had  left  obscure  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Sensible  and  IdeaL 
His  maxim  was  *'  The  Immaterial  is  known  by  means  of  scientific  thought, 
the  Material  by  scientific  perception."  | 

Xenocrates  expounded  many  of  the  unwritten  theories  and  teachingi 
of  his  master.  He  too  held  the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  and  his  system  of 
numerals  and  mathematics  in  the  highest  estimation.  Recognizing  but 
ihree  degrees  of  knowledge — Thought^  Perception^  and  Envisagement  (or 
knowledge  by  Intuition)^  he  made  the  former  busy  itself  with  all  that 

•  Pltto !  •«  Parmenid,"  141  E.  f  Sec  Stohoeus'  «« Ed.,"  1, 86dL 

t  Soctos  :  ««  Math.,'*  viL  145. 
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vfaich  Is  ><^/fi/ the  heavens ;  Perception  with  things  in  the  heavens ;  la- 
taition  with  the  heavens  themselves. 

We  find  again  these  theories,  and  nearly  in  the  same  language  in  the 
Mamwrn-Dharma-Sastra^  when  speaking  of  the  creation  of  man :  "  He 
(the  Supreme)  drew  from  his  own  essence  the  immortal  breath  which 
ptrisheth  not  in  th^  Ifeing^  and  to  this  soul  of  the  being  he  gave  the  Ahau- 
cara  (conscience  of  the  ego)  sovereign  gruide."  Then  he  gave  to  that 
soul  of  the  being  (man)  the  intellect  formed  of  the  three  qualities^  and  the 
five  organs  of  the  outward  perception." 

These  three  qualities  are  Intelligence,  Conscience,  and  Will ;  answer* 
ing  to  the  Thought,  Perception,  and  Envisagement  of  Xenocrates.  The 
relation  of  numbers  to  Ideas  was  developed  by  him  further  than  by  Speu- 
sippusy  and  he  surpassed  Plato  in  his  definition  of  the  doctrine  of  Invisi- 
ble Magnitudes.  Reducing  them  to  their  ideal  primary  elements,  he 
demonstrated  that  every  figure  and  form  originated  out  of  the  smallest  in* 
divisible  line.  That  Xenocrates  held  the  same  theories  as  Plato  in  rela- 
tion to  the  human  soul  (supposed  to  be  a  number)  is  evident,  though 
Aristotle  contradicts  this,  like  every  other  teaching  of  this  philosopher.  * 
This  is  conclusive  evidence  that  many  of  Plato's  doctrines  were  delivered 
orally,  even  were  it  shown  that  Xenocrates  and  not  Plato  was  the  first 
to  originate  the  theory  of  indivisible  magnitudes.  He  derives  the  Soul 
from  the  first  Duad,  and  calls  it  a  self-moved  number,  f  Theophrastus 
remarks  that  he  entered  and  eliminated  this  Soul-theory  more  than  any 
other  Platonist.  He  built  upon  it  the  cosmological  doctrine,  and  proved 
the  necessary  existence  in  every  part  of  the  universal  space  of  a  succes- 
sive and  progressive  series  of  animated  and  thinking  though  spiritual  be- 
ings. X  The  Human  Soul  with  him  is  a  compound  of  the  most  spiritual 
properties  of  the  Monad  and  the  Duad,  possessing  the  highest  principles 
of  both.  If,  like  Plato  and  Prodicus,  he  refers  to  the  Elements  as  to 
Divine  Powers,  and  calls  them  gods,  neither  himself  nor  others  connected 
any  anthropomorphic  idea  with  the  appellation.  Krische  remarks  that 
he  called  them  gods  only  that  these  elementary  powers  should  not  be  con« 
founded  with  the  daemons  of  the  nether  world  §  (the  Elementary  Spirits), 
As  the  Soul  of  the  World  permeates  the  whole  Cosmos,  even  beasts  must 
have  in  them  something  divine.  |  This,  also,  b  the  doctrine  of  Bud^ 
dhists  and  the  Hermetists,  and  Manu  endows  Mrith  a  living  soul  even 
£»  plants  and  the  tiniest  blade  of  grass. 

The  daemons,  according  to  this  theory,  are  intermediate  beings  be- 

^  **  Metapb.,**  407,  a.  3.  \  Appendix  to  '*  Tlntteat.** 

I  Stoh. :  '*  Ed.,"  i.,  6a.  §  Krische:  «*Fondi.,''  p^  las,  tfer» 

I  Clem. :  *'  Alex.  Stro.,**  ▼.,  590. 
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tween  the  divine  perfection  and  hnman  sinfulness,  ^  and  he  divides  then 
into  classes,  each  subdivided  in  many  others*  But  he  states  expressly 
that  the  individual  or  personal  soul  is  the  leading  guaixlian  dttmon  of 
every  man,  and  that  no  daemon  has  more  power  over  us  thai,  our  own. 
Thus  the  Daimonion  of  Socrates  is  the  god  or  Divine  Entity  wnich  in- 
spired him  all  his  life.  It  depends  on  man  either  to  open  oc  ciose  hia 
perceptions  to  the  Divine  voice.  Like  Speusippus  he  ascribtM  immor- 
tality to  the  ^^ux9»  psychical  body,  or  irrational  soul.  But  some  Herme* 
tic  philosophers  have  taught  that  the  soul  has  a  separate  continued 
existence  only  so  long  as  in  its  passage  through  the  spheres  any  materia) 
or  earthly  particles  remain  incorporated  in  it ;  and  that  when  absolutely 
purified,  the  latter  are  annihilated^  and  the  quintessence  of  the  soul  alone 
becomes  blended  with  its  divine  spirit  (the  Ratianal)^  and  the  two  are 
thenceforth  one. 

Seller  states  that  Xenocrates  forbade  the  eating  of  animal  food,  not 
because  he  saw  in  beasts  something  akin  to  man,  as  he  ascribed  to  thcin 
a  dim  consciousness  of  God,  but,  **  for  the  opposite  reason,  lest  the  irra- 
tionality of  animal  souls  might  thereby  obtain  a  certain  influence  over 
us."f  But  we  believe  that  it  was  rather  because,  like  Pythagoras,  he  had 
bad  the  Hindu  sages  for  his  masters  and  models.  Cicero  depicted  Xen- 
ocrates utterly  despising  everything  except  the  highest  virtue ;  \  and  de- 
scribes the  stainlessness  and  severe  austerity  of  his  character.  §  "  To  free 
ourselves  from  the  subjection  of  sensuous  existence,  to  conquer  the  Ti- 
tanic elements  in  our  terrestrial  nature  through  the  Divine  one,  is  our 
problem."  Zeller  makes  him  say  :||  <' Purity,  even  in  the  secret  longings 
of  our  heart,  is  the  greatest  duty,  and  only  philosophy  and  the  initiation 
into  the  Mysteries  help  toward  the  attainment  of  this  object.'' 

Grantor,  another  philosopher  associated  widi  the  earliest  dajrs  of 
Plato's  Academy,  conceived  the  human  soul  as  formed  gut  of  the  primary 
substance  of  ail  things,  the  Monad  or  One^  and  the  Duad  or  the  TitHK 
Plutarch  speaks  at  length  of  this  philosopher,  who  like  his  master  be- 
lieved in  souls  being  distributed  in  earthly  bodies  as  an  exile  and  punish- 
ment. 

Herakleides,  though  some  critics  do  not  believe  him  to  have  strictly  ad- 
hered to  Plato's  primal  philosophy^^^  taught  the  same  ethics.  Zeller  pre- 
sents him  to  us  imparting,  like  Hicetas  and  Ecphantus,  the  P)rthagorean 
doctrine  of  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the  immobility  of  the 
fixed  stars,  but  adds  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  annual  revolution  of  the 

*  Plutarch :  "  De  Irid,**  chap.  05,  pi  360.     f  <«  Plato  and  die  Alt.  Akatfemie." 

X  "  Tuic,"  v.,  18,  SI.  §  Ibid.    Ct  p.  559. 

I  ^*  PUto  und  die  Alt.  Akademle.**  \  Ed.  Z^er :     *'  Philotw  der  Griech.* 
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earth  aioimd  the  sua,  and  of  the  heliocentric  system.*  But  we  have  good 
evidence  that  the  latter  system  was  taught  in  the  Mysteriesi  and  that  Socra- 
tes died  for  ath^ism^ «.  €^  for  divujgii^  this  sacred  knowledge.  Herakleidei 
adopted  fully  the  Pytluq^ean  and  Platonic  views  of  the  human  soul,  its 
{acuities  and  its  capabilities.  He  describes  it  as  a  luminous,  highly  ctiie* 
real  essence.  He  affirms  that  soub  inhabit  the  milky  way  before  de- 
scending *'into  generation"  or  sublunary  existence.  His  daemons  or 
q>irits  are  airy  and  vaporous  bodies. 

In  the  Epinomis  is  fully  stated  the  doctrine  of  the  Pythi^rean  num- 
bers in  relation  to  created  things.  As  a  true  Platonist,  its  author 
maintains  that  wisdom  can  only  be  attained  by  a  thorough  inquiry  into 
the  occult  nature  of  the  creation ;  it  alone  assures  us  an  existence  kA 
bliss  after  death.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  greatly  speculated  upon 
b  this  treatise  ;  but  its  author  adds  tliat  we  can  attain  to  this  knowledge 
only  through  a  complete  comprehension  of  the  numbers ;  for  the  man, 
unable  to  distinguish  the  straight  line  from  a  curved  one  will  never  have 
wisdom  enough  to  secure  a  mathematical  demonstration  of  the  invisibU^ 
i.  €.<f  we  must  assure  ourselves  of  the  objective  existence  of  our  soul  (astral 
body)  before  we  learn  that  we  are  in  possession  of  a  divine  and  immortal 
spirit.  lamblichus  says  the  same  thing  \  adding,  moreover,  that  it  is  a 
secret  belonging  to  the  highest  initiation.  The  Divine  Power,  he  says, 
always  felt  indignant  with  those  *'  who  rendered  manifest  the  composition 
of  the  Uostagomus"  viz.,  who  delivered  the  method  of  inscribing  in  a 
sphere  the  dodecahedron,  f 

The  idea  that ''  numbers"  possessing  the  greatest  virtue,  produce  al- 
ways what  is  good  and  never  what  is  evil,  refers  to  justice,  equanimity  of 
temper,  and  everything  that  is  harmonious,  "^lien  the  author  speaks 
of  every  star  as  an  individual  soul,  he  only  means  what  the  Hindu  initiates 
and  the  Hermetists  taught  before  and  alter  him,  viz.:  that  every  star  is  an 
independent  planet,  which,  like  our  earth,  has  a  soul  of  its  own,  every  atom 
of  matter  being  impregnated  with  the  divine  influx  of  the  soul  of  the 
world.  It  breathes  and  lives ;  it  feels  and  suffers  as  well  as  enjoys  life 
m  its  way.  What  naturalist  is  prepared  to  dispute  it  on  good  evidence  ? 
Therefore,  we  must  consider  the  celestial  bodies  as  the  images  of  gods ; 
as  partaking  of  the  divine  powers  in  their  substance ;  and  though  they 
are  not  immortal  in  their  soul-entity,  their  agency  in  the  economy  of  the 
universe  is  entitled  to  divine  honors,  such  as  we  pay  to  minor  gods.  The 
idea  is  plain,  and  one  must  be  malevolent  indeed  to  misrepresent  it.  If  the 
author  of  EpinonU  places  these  fiery  gods  higher  than  the  animals,  ptan^ 
and  even  mankind,  alk  of  which,  as  earthly  creatures,  are  assigned  by  hint 


^  •<  PUto  and  die  Alt  Akadeouc*'       f  One  of  the  five  solid  figures  in  Qecm«triL 
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a  lower  place,  who  can  prove  him  wholly  wrong  ?  One  must  tieeds  go 
deep  indeed  into  the  profundity  of  the  abstract  metaphjrsics  of  the  old 
philosophies,  who  would  understand  that  their  various  embodiments  of 
their  conceptions  are,  after  all,  based  upon  an  identical  apprehension  of 
the  nature  of  the  First  Cause,  its  attributes  and  method. 

Again  when  the  author  of  £^inomis\oc2Ltes  between  these  highest  and 
lowest  gods  (embodied  souls)  three  classes  of  daemons,  and  peoples  the 
universe  with  invisible  beings,  he  is  more  rational  than  our  modem  scien- 
tists, who  make  between  the  two  extremes  one  vast  hiatus  of  being,  the 
playground  of  blind  forces.  Of  these  three  classes  the  first  two  are  in- 
visible;  their  bodies  are  pure  ether  and  fire  (planetary  spirits);  the 
daemons  of  the  third  class  are  clothed  with  vapory  bodies;  they  are 
usually  invisible,  but  sometimes  making  themselves  concrete  become 
visible  for  a  few  seconds.  These  are  the  earthly  spirits,  or  our  astral 
souls. 

It  is  these  doctrines,  which,  studied  analogically,  and  on  the  principle 
of  correspondence,  led  the  ancient,  and  may  now  lead  the  modern  Phi- 
laletheian  step  by  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  greatest  mysteries. 
On  the  brink  of  the  dark  chasm  separating  the  spiritual  from  the  physical 
world  stands  modem  science,  with  eyes  closed  and  head  averted,  pro- 
nouncing the  gulf  impassable  and  bottomless,  though  she  holds  in  her 
hand  a  torch  which  she  need  only  lower  into  the  depths  to  show  her  her 
mistake.  But  across  this  chasm,  the  patient  student  of  Hermetic  philos- 
ophy has  constructed  a  bridge. 

In  his  Fragments  of  Science  Tyndall  makes  the  following  sad  confes- 
sion :  '*  If  you  ask  me  whether  science  has  solved,  or  is  likely  in  our  day 
to  solve  the  problem  of  this  universe,  I  must  shake  my  head  in  doubt" 
If  moved  by  an  afterthought,  he  corrects  himself  later,  and  assures  his 
audience  that  experimental  evidence  has  helped  him  to  discover,  in  the 
opprobrium-covered  matter,  the  "  promise  and  potency  of  every  quality 
of  life,"  he  only  jokes.  It  would  be  as  difficult  for  Professor  Tyndall  to 
offer  any  ultimate  and  irrefutable  proofs  of  what  he  asserts,  as  it  was  for 
Job  to  insert  a  hook  into  the  nose  of  the  leviathan. 

To  avoid  confusion  that  might  easily  arise  by  the  frequent  employment 
of  certain  terms  in  a  sense  different  from  that  familiar  to  the  reader,  a 
few  explanations  will  be  timely.  We  desire  to  leave  no  pretext  either  for 
misunderstanding  or  misrepresentation.  Magic  may  have  one  significa- 
tion to  one  class  of  readers  and  another  to  another  class.  We  shall  give  it 
the  meaning  which  it  has  in  the  minds  of  its  Oriental  students  and  prac- 
titioners. And  so  with  the  words  Hermetic  Science^  Occultism,  Hitro^ 
phant^  Adepts  Sorcerer^  etc  ;  there  has  been  little  agreement  of  late  as  to 
their  meaning.     Though  the  distinctions  between  ±e  terms  are  very  ofteo 
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insignificant — ^merely  ethnic — still,  it  may  be  useful  to  the  general  readet 
to  know  just  what  that  is.     We  give  a  few  alphabetically. 

^THROBACY,  is  the  Greek  name  for  walking  or  being  lifted  in  tha 
air ;  Uviiaiiony  so  called,  among  modern  spiritualists.  It  may  be  eithet 
conscious  or  unconscious ;  in  the  one  case,  it  is  magic ;  in  the  other» 
either  disease  or  a  power  which  requires  a  few  words  of  elucidation. 

A  symbolical  explanation  of  asthrobacy  is  given  in  an  old  Syriac 
manuscript  which  was  translated  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  one  Mai- 
chus,  an  alchemist.  In  connection  with  the  case  of  Simon  Magus,  one 
passage  reads  thus : 

"Simon,  laying  his  face  upon  the  ground,  whispered  in  her  ear,  '  O 
mother  Earth,  give  me,  I  pray  thee,  some  of  thy  breath ;  and  I  will  give 
tiiee  mine ;  lei  me  loose^  O  mother,  that  I  may  carry  thy  words  to  the 
stars,  and  I  will  return  faithfully  to  thee  after  a  while.'  And  the  Earth 
strengthening  her  status,  non^  to  her  detriment,  sent  her  genius  to 
Ix'eathe  of  her  breath  on  Simon,  w^U  he  breathed  on  her  ;  and  the  stars 
rejoiced  to  be  visited  by  the  mighty  One." 

The  starting-point  here  is  the  recognized  electro-chemical  principle 
that  bodies  similarly  electrified  repel  each  other,  while  those  differently 
rlectrified  mutually  attract.  ''The  most  elementary  knowledge  of 
chemistry,*'  says  Professor  Cooke,  "  shows  that,  while  radicals  of  oppo- 
site natures  combine  most  eagerly  together,  two  metals,  or  two  closely- 
allied  metalloids,  show  but  little  affinity  for  each  other." 

The  earth  is  a  magnetic  body;  in  fact,  as  some  scientists  have 
found,  it  is  one  vast  magnet,  as  Paracelsus  affirmed  some  300  years  ago. 
It  is  charged  with  one  form  of  electricity — let  us  call  it  positive — which 
it  evolves  continuously  by  spontaneous  action,  in  its  interior  or  centre 
of  morion.  Human  bodies,  in  common  with  all  other  forms  of  matter, 
are  charged  with  the  opposite  form  of  electricity — negative.  That  is  to 
say,  organic  or  inorganic  bodies,  if  left  to  themselves  will  constantly  and 
involuntarily  charge  themselves  with,  and  evolve  the  form  of  electricity 
opposed  to  that  of  the  earth  itself.  Now,  what  is  weight?  Simply 
the  attraction  ot  the  earth.  ''Without  the  attractions  of  the  earth 
you  would  have  no  weight,"  says  Professor  Stewart;*  "and  if  you 
had  an  earth  twice  as  heavy  as  this,  you  would  have  double  the 
attraction."  How  then,  can  we  get  rid  of  this  attraction  ?  According 
to  the  electrical  law  above  stated,  there  is  an  attraction  between  our 
planet  and  the  organisms  upon  it;  which  holds  them  upon  the  surface  of 
che  ground.  But  the  law  of  gra>itation  has  been  coiuiteracted  in  xl  any 
iiiftaoces,  by  levitations  of  persons  and  inanimate  objects ;  how  acccint 


•"  The  Sun  tad  the  Earth." 
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for  this  ?  Tlie  condition  of  our  physical  systems,  say  thenrgic  phil< 
phers,  is  largel}-  dependent  upon  the  action  of  our  will.  If  well-iega- 
lated,  it  can  produce  "  miracles ;  "  among  others  a  change  of  this  elec- 
trical polarity  from  negative  to  positive ;  the  man's  relations  with  the 
earth-magnet  would  then  become  repellent,  and  "gravity"  for  him 
would  have  ceased  to  exist.  It  would  then  be  as  natural  for  him  to 
rush  into  the  air  until  the  repellent  force  had  exhausted  itself,  as,  before^ 
it  had  been  for  him  to  remain  upon  the  ground.  The  altitude  of  hii 
levitation  would  be  measured  by  his  ability,  greater  or  less,  to  charge 
his  body  with  positive  electricity.  This  control  over  the  physical  forces 
once  obtained,  alteration  of  his  levity  or  gravity  would  be  as  easy  as 
breathing. 

The  study  of  nervous  diseases  has  established  that  even  in  ordinary 
somnambulism,  as  well  as  in  mesmerized  somnambulists,  the  weight  <^ 
the  body  seems  to  be  diminished.  Professor  Perty  mentions  a  somnam- 
bulist, Koehler,  who  when  in  the  water  could  not  sink,  but  floated.  The 
seeress  of  Prevorst  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  bath  and  could  not  be 
kept  seated  in  it  He  speaks  of  Anna  Fleisher,  who  being  subject  to 
epileptic  fits,  was  often  seen  by  the  Superintendent  to  rise  in  the  air ; 
and  was  once,  in  the  presence  of  two  trustworthy  witnesses  (two  deans) 
and  others,  raised  two  and  a  half  yards  from  her  bed  in  a  horizontal 
position.  The  similar  case  of  Margaret  Rule  is  cited  by  Upham  in  his 
History  of  Salem  Witchcraft  "  In  ecstatic  subjects,'*  adds  Professor 
Perty,  "  the  rising  in  the  air  occurs  much  more  frequently  than  with 
somnambulists.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  consider  gravitation  as  being 
a  something  absolute  and  unalterable,  that  the  idea  of  a  complete  or 
partial  rising  in  opposition  to  it  seems  inadmissible ;  nevertheless,  there 
are  phenomena  in  which,  by  means  of  material  forces,  gravitation  is 
overcome.  In  several  diseases — as,  for  instance,  nervous  fever — the 
weight  of  the  human  body  seems  to  be  increased,  but  in  all  ecstatic  con- 
ditions to  be  diminished.  And  there  may,  likewise,  be  other  forces  than 
material  ones  which  can  counteract  this  power." 

A  Madrid  journal,  E  Criterio  Espiritista^  of  a  recent  date,  reports 
the  case  of  a  young  peasant  girl  near  Santiago,  which  possesses  a  pecu- 
liar interest  in  this  connection.  "  Two  bars  of  magnetized  iron  held 
over  her  horizontally,  half  a  metre  distant,  was  sufficient  to  suspend  her 
body  in  the  air." 

Were  our  ph3rsicians  to  experiment  on  such  levitated  subjects,  it 
would  be  found  that  they  are  strongly  charged  with  a  similar  form  of 
electricity  to  that  of  the  spot,  which,  according  to  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, ought  to  attract  them,  or  rather  prevent  their  levitation.     And,  if 
some  physical  nervous  disorder,  as  well  as  spiritual  ecstasy  produce 
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imconscioasly  to  the  subject  the  same  effects,  it  proves  t:<at  if  this  force 
in  nature  were  properly  studied,  it  could  be  regulated  at  will. 

Alchemists. — ^From  Al  and  Chemi^  fire,  or  the  god  and  patriarchy 
Kkam^  also,  the  name  of  £gypt.  The  Rosicrucians  of  the  middle  ageti 
such  as  Robertus  de  Fluctibus  (Robert  Fludd),  Paracelsus,  Thomai 
Vaughan  (Eugenius  Philalethes),  Van  Helmont,  and  others,  were  aU 
alchemists,  who  sought  for  the  hidden  spirit  in  every  inorganic  matter. 
Some  people — nay,  the  great  majority — have  accused  alchemists  of  char* 
latanry  and  false  pretending.  Surely  such  men  as  Roger  Bacon,  Ag^ppa, 
Henry  Kunrath,  and  the  Arabian  Geber  (the  first  to  introduce  into 
Europe  some  of  the  secrets  of  chemistry),  can  hardly  be  treated  as  impos- 
tors — least  of  all  as  fools.  Scientists  who  are  reforming  the  science  of 
physics  upon  the  basis  of  the  atomic  theory  of  Demokritus,  as  restated 
by  John  Dalton,  conveniently  forget  that  Demokritus,  of  Abdera,  was  an 
alchemist,  and  that  the  mind  that  was  capable  of  penetrating  so  far  into 
the  secret  operations  of  nature  in  one  direction  must  have  had  good  rea- 
sons to  study  and  become  a  Hermetic  philosopher.  Olaus  Borrichias 
says,  that  the  cradle  of  alchemy  is  to  be  sought  in  the  most  distant  times. 

Astral  Light. — ^The  same  as  the  sidereal  light  of  Paracelsus  and 
other  Hermetic  philosophers.  Physically,  it  is  the  ether  of  modem  sci- 
ence. Metaphysically,  and  in  its  spiritual,  or  occult  sense,  ether  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  is  often  imagined.  In  occult  physics,  and  alchemy, 
it  is  well  demonstrated  to  enclose  within  its  shoreless  waves  not  only 
Mr.  Tjrndairs  ^^ promise  and  potency  of  every  quality  of  life,*'  but  also 
die  realizalion  of  the  potency  of  every  quality  of  spirit.  Alchemists  and 
Hermetists  believe  that  their  astral,  or  sidereal  ether,  besides  the  above 
properties  of  sulphur,  and  white  and  red  magnesia,  or  magnesy  is  the 
anima  mundi^  the  workshop  of  Nature  and  of  all  the  cosmos,  spiritually, 
as  well  as  physically.  The  ''grand  magisteriuin"  asserts  itself  in  the 
phenomenon  of  mesmerism,  in  the  ''  levitation  **  of  human  and  inert  ob- 
jects ;  and  may  be  called  the  ether  from  its  spiritual  aspect. 

The  designation  astral  is  ancient,  and  was  used  by  some  of  the  Neo^ 
platonists.  Porphyry  describes  die  celestial  body  which  is  always  joined 
with  the  soul  as  *<  immortal,  luminous,  and  star-like.*'  The  root  of  this 
word  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  Scylhic  aist-aer — which  means 
star,  or  the  Assyrian  /star,  which,  according  to  Burnouf  has  the  same 
sense.  As  the  Rosicrucians  regarded  the  real,  as  the  direct  oppo- 
site of  the  apparent,  and  taught  that  what  seems  Hght  to  matter,  is 
darkness  to  spirit,  they  searched  for  the  latter  in  the  astral  ocean  of 
invisible  fire  which  encompasses  the  world ;  and  claim  to  have  traced  the 
equally  invisible  divine  spirit,  which  overshadows  every  man  and  is  erro- 
neously called  soitl,  to  the  very  throne  of  the  Invisilde  and  Unkuowa 
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God.  As  the  great  ^use  must  always  remain  invisible  and  imponderable, 
they  could  prove  their  assertions  merely  by  demonstration  of  its  effecti 
in  this  world  of  matter,  by  calling  them  forth  from  the  unknowable  down 
into  the  knowable  universe  of  effects.  That  this  astral  light  permeator 
the  whole  cosmos,  lurking  in  its  latent  state  even  in  the  minutest  particle 
of  rock,  they  demonstrate  by  the  phenomenon  of  the  spark  from  flint 
and  from  every  other  stone,  whose  spirit  when  forcibly  disturbed  springs 
to  sight  spark-like,  and  immediately  disappears  in  the  realms  of  the 
unknowable. 

Paracelsus  named  it  the  sidereal  lights  taking  the  term  from  the  Latin. 
He  regarded  the  starry  host  (our  earth  included)  as  the  condensed  por- 
tions of  the  astral  light  which  <'  fell  down  into  generation  and  matter," 
but  whose  magnetic  or  spiritual  emanations  kept  constantly  a  never* 
ceasing  intercommunication  between  themselves  and  the  parent-fount  of 
all — the  astral  light.  *'  The  stars  attract  from  us  to  themselves,  and  we 
again  from  them  to  us,"  he  says.  The  body  is  wood  and  the  life  is  fire, 
which  comes  like  the  light  from  the  stars  and  from  heaven.  *'  Magic  is 
the  philosophy  of  alchemy,"  he  says  again.*  Everything  pertaining  to  the 
spiritual  world  must  come  to  us  through  the  stars,  and  if  we  are  in  friend- 
ship with  them,  we  may  attain  the  greatest  magical  effects. 

''  As  fire  passes  through  an  iron  stove,  so  do  the  stars  pass  through 
man  with  all  their  properties  and  go  into  him  as  the  rain  into  the  earth, 
which  gives  fruit  out  of  that  same  rain.  Now  observe  that  the  stars  sur- 
round  the  whole  earth,  cls  a  shell  does  tfie  egg  ;  through  the  shell  comes 
the  air,  and  penetrates  to  the  centre  of  the  world."  The  human  body  is 
subjected  as  well  as  the  eartli,  and  planets,  and  stars,  to  a  double  law ;  it 
attracts  and  repels,  for  it  is  saturated  through  with  double  magnetism, 
the  influx  of  the  astral  light.  Everything  is  double  in  nature ;  magnet- 
ism is  positive  and  negative,  active  and  passive,  male  and  female. 
Night  rests  humanity  from  the  da/s  activity,  and  restores  the  equilibrium 
of  human  as  well  as  of  cosmic  nature.  When  the  mesmerizer  will  have 
learned  the  grand  secret  of  polarizing  the  action  and  endowing  his  fluid 
with  a  bisexual  force  he  will  have  become  the  greatest  magician  living 
Thus  the  astral  light  is  androgyne,  for  equilibrium  is  the  resultant  of  two 
opposing  forces  eternally  reacting  upon  each  other.  The  result  of  this  is 
Ijfs.  When  the  two  forces  are  expanded  and  remain  so  long  inactive^ 
as  to  equal  one  another  and  so  come  to  a  complete  restj  the  condition  ts 
Death.  A  human  being  can  blow  either  a  hot  or  a  cold  breath  ;  and 
can  absorb  either  cold  or  hot  air.     Every  child  knows  how  to  regulate 

*  <'  De  Ente  Spirituali,"  Ub.  hr. ;  «*  d«  Ente  Astromm,'*  book  L ;  and  operaomnim^ 
imL  L»  pp.  634  and  699. 
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the  tempera  mre  of  his  breath ;  but  how  to  protect  one*s  self  from  either 
hot  or  cold  air,  no  phTstologist  has  yet  learned  with  certainty.  The  astral 
light  alone,  as  the  chief  agent  in  magic,  can  discover  to  us  all  secrets 
of  nature.  The  astral  light  is  identical  with  the  Hindu  akdsa,  a  word 
which  we  will  now  explain. 

Akasa. — Literally  the  word  means  in  Sanscrit  sky^  but  in  its  mystic 
sense  it  signifies  the  invisible  sky ;  or,  as  the  Brahmans  term  it  in  the 
Soma-sacrifice  (the  Gyotishioma  Agnishtoma)^  the  god  Ak&sa,  or  god  Sky. 
The  language  of  the  Vedas  shows  that  the  Hindus  of  fifty  centuries  ago 
ascribed  to  it  the  same  properties  as  do  the  Thibetan  lamas  of  the  pres- 
ent day ;  that  they  regarded  it  as  the  source  of  life,  the  reservoir  of  alt 
energy,  and  the  propeller  of  every  change  of  matter.  In  its  latent  stat% 
it  tallies  exactly  with  oar  idea  of  the  universal  ether ;  in  its  active  state 
it  became  the  Akasa,  the  all-directing  and  omnipotent  god.  In  th<i 
Brahmanical  sacrificial  mysteries  it  plays  the  part  of  Sadasya,  or  supei 
intendent  over  the  magical  effects  of  the  religious  performance,  and  k 
had  its  own  appointed  Hotar  (or  priest),  who  took  its  name.  In  India, 
as  in  other  countries  in  ancient  times,  the  priests  are  the  representative.*! 
on  earth  of  different  gods ;  each  taking  the  name  of  the  deity  in  whose 
name  he  acts. 

The  AkAsa  is  the  indispensable  agent  of  every  KrityA  (magical 
performance)  either  religious  or  profane.  The  Brahmanical  expression 
**to  stir  up  the  Brahma" — Brahma  jinvati — ^means  to  stir  up  the 
power  which  lies  latent  at  the  bottom  of  every  such  magical  oper- 
ation, for  the  Vedic  sacrifices  are  but  ceremonial  mag^c.  This  power 
is  the  AkAsa  or  the  occult  electricity ;  the  alkahest  of  the  alchemists  in 
one  sense,  or  the  universal  solvent,  the  same  anima  mundi  as  the  astral 
light.  At  the  moment  of  the  sacrifice,  the  latter  becomes  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Brahma,  and  so  for  the  time  being  is  Brahma  himself.  This 
is  the  evident  origin  of  the  Christian  dogma  of  transubstantiation.  A% 
to  the  most  general  effects  of  the  Ak&sa,  the  author  of  one  of  the  most 
modem  works  on  the  occult  philosophy,  ArUMagic^  gives  for  the  first 
time  to  the  world  a  most  intelligible  and  interesting  explanation  of  the 
Akisa  in  connection  with  the  phenomena  attributed  to  its  influence  by 
the  fakirs  and  lamas. 

Anthropology — the  science  of  man;  embracing  among  other 
things: 

Physiology^  or  that  branch  of  natural  science  which  discloses  the 
mysteiies  of  the  organs  and  their  functions  in  men,  animals,  and  plants  ; 
and  also,  and  especially, 

Psychology^  or  the  great,  and  in  our  days,  so  neglected  science  of  the 
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soul,  both  as  an  entity  distinct  from  the  spirit  and  in  its  relations  with 
the  spirit  and  body.  In  modern  science,  psychology  relates  only  or 
principally  to  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  almost  absolutely 
ignores  the  psychical  essence  and  nature.  Physicians  denominate  the 
science  of  insanity  psychology^  and  name  the  lunatic  chair  in  medical 
colleges  by  that  designation. 

Chaldeans,  or  Kasdim. — At  first  a  tribe,  then  a  caste  of  learned 
kabalists.  They  were  the  savants,  the  magians  of  Babylonia,  astrologers 
and  diviners.  The  famous  Hillel,  the  precursor  of  Jesus  in  philosophy 
and  in  ethics,  was  a  Chaldean.  Franck  in  his  Kabbala  points  to  the  close 
resemblance  of  the  "  secret  doctrine  "  found  in  the  Avesta  and  the  reli- 
gious metaphysics  of  the  Chaldees. 

Dactyls  (daktulos^  a  finger). — A  name  given  to  the  priests  attached  to 
the  worship  of  Kybde  (Cybeld).  Some  archaeologists  derive  the  name 
from  SaicTvXos,  finger,  because  they  were  ten,  the  same  in  number  as  the 
fingers  of  the  hand.  But  we  do  not  believe  the  latter  hy[x>thesis  is  the 
correct  one. 

DiBMONS. — A  name  given  by  the  ancient  people,  and  especially  the 
philosophers  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  to  all  kinds  of  spirits,  whether 
good  or  bad,  human  or  otherwise.  The  appellation  is  often  synonymous 
with  that  of  gods  or  anj^els.  But  some  philosophers  tried,  with  good 
reason,  to  make  a  just  distinction  between  the  many  classes. 

Demiurgos,  or  Demiurge. — Artificer;  the  Supernal  Power  which 
built  the  universe.  Freemasons  derive  from  this  word  their  phrase  of 
"Supreme  Architect."  The  chief  magistrates  of  certain  Greek  cities 
bore  the  title. 

Dervishes,  or  the  "whirling  charmers,**  as  they  are  called.  Apart 
from  the  austerities  of  life,  prayer  and  contemplation,  the  Mahom- 
etan devotee  presents  but  little  similarity  with  the  Hindu  fakir.  The 
latter  may  become  a  sannyasi,  or  saint  and  holy  mendicant ;  the 
former  will  never  reach  beyond  his  second  class  of  occult  manifestations. 
The  dervish  may  also  be  a  strong  mesmerizer,  but  he  will  never  voluntarily 
submit  to  the  abominable  and  almost  incredible  self-punishment  which  the 
fakir  invents  for  himself  with  an  ever -increasing  avidity,  until  nature 
succumbs  and  he  dies  in  slow  and  excruciating  tortures.  The  most 
dreadful  operations,  such  as  flaying  the  limbs  alive  ;  cutting  off  the  toes, 
feet,  and  legs  ;  tearing  out  the  eyes  ;  and  causing  one*s  self  to  be  buried 
alive  up  to  the  chin  in  the  earth,  and  passing  whole  months  in  this  posture, 
iicem  child's  play  to  them.  One  of  the  most  common  tortures  is  that 
of  Tshiddy-Parv&dy.*      It  consists  in  suspending  the  fakir  to  one  of  the 

*  Or  more  commonly  chirkh  pujIL 


• 
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mobile  arras  of  a  kind  of  gallows  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  many  of 
the  temples.  At  the  end  of  each  of  these  arms  is  fixed  a  pulley  over 
which  passes  a  rope  terminated  by  an  iron  hook.  This  hook  is  inserted 
into  the  bare  back  of  the  fakir,  who  inundating  the  soil  with  blood  is 
hoisted  up  in  the  air  and  then  whirled  round  the  gallows.  From  the 
first  moment  of  this  cruel  operation  until  he  is  either  unhooked  or  the 
flesh  of  his  back  tears  out  under  die  weight  of  the  body  and  the  fakir  it 
hurled  down  on  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  not  a  muscle  of  his  face  will 
move.  He  remains  calm  and  serious  and  as  composed  as  if  taking  a 
refreshing  bath.  The  fakir  will  laugh  to  scorn  every  imaginable  tor- 
ture, persuaded  that  the  more  his  outer  body  is  mortified,  the  brighter 
and  holier  becomes  his  inner^  spiritual  body.  But  the  Dervish,  neither 
in  India,  nor  in  other  Mahometan  lands,  will  ever  submit  to  such 
operations. 

Druids. — A  sacerdotal  caste  which  flourished  in  Britain  and  Gaul. 

Elemental  Spirits. — ^The  creatures  evolved  in  the  four  kingdoms  of 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  and  called  by  the  kabalists  gnomes,  sylphs, 
nlamanders,  and  undines.  They  may  be  termed  the  forces  of  nature, 
and  will  either  operate  eflects  as  the  servile  agents  of  general  law,  or  may 
be  employed  by  the  disembodied  spirits — whether  pure  or  impure — and 
by  living  adepts  of  magic  and  sorcery,  to  produce  desired  phenomenal 
results.     Such  beings  never  become  men.* 

Under  the  general  designation  of  fairies,  and  fays,  these  spirits  of  the 
elements  appear  in  the  myth,  fable,  tradition,  or  poetry  of  all  nations^ 
ancient  and  modern.  Their  names  are  legion — peris,  devs,  djins,  sylvans, 
satyrs,  fauns,  elves,  dwarfs,  trolls,  noms,  nisses,  kobolds,  brownies,  necks, 
stromkarls,  undines,  nixies,  salamanders,  goblins,  ponkes,  banshees,  kel- 
pies, pixies,  moss  people,  good  people,  good  neighbors,  wild  women,  men 
of  peace,  white  ladies — and  many  more.  They  have  been  seen,  feared, 
blessed,  banned,  and  invoked  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  in  every 
age.  Shall  we  then  concede  that  all  who  have  met  them  were  halluci- 
nated ? 


*  Persons  who  believe  in  the  clairvoyant  power,  bat  are  disposed  to  discredit  the  ezist- 
enoe  of  any  other  spirits  in  nature  than  disembodied  human  spirits,  will  be  interested  in 
an  account  of  certain  cUirvojrant  observations  which  appeared  in  the  London  Spirit" 
mUtt  of  Jane  29,  1877.  A  thunder-storm  approaching,  the  seeress  saw  "a  bright 
ipirit  emei^  from  a  dark  doiid  and  pass  with  lightning  speed  across  the  sky,  and,  • 
fev  mtnates  aftd*,  a  diagonal  line  of  dark  spirits  in  the  donds."  These  are  the  MaruU 
of  the  '•  Vedas**  (See  Max  MUUer's  *'  Rig- Veda  Sanhita"). 

The  weU-knowD  and  respected  lecturer,  author,  and  clairvoyant,  M  s.  Emiia  Hard- 
iige  Britten,  has  published  accounts  of  her  fiequent  experiences  wit>  these  demcntal 
units. 
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These  elementals  aie  the  principal  agents  of  di: embodied  bat 
visible  spirits  at  seances,  and  the  producers  of  all  the  phenomt  oa 
the  subjective. 

Elementary  Spirits. — Properly,  the  disembodied  souls  of  the  de- 
praved ;  these  souls  having  at  some  time  prior  to  death  separated  froai 
themselves  their  divine  spirits,  and  so  lost  their  chance  for  immortalitj. 
eiiphas  I^evi  and  some  other  kabalists  make  little  distinction  betwceib 
elementary  spirits  who  have  been  men,  and  those  being^s  which  people 
the  elements,  and  are  the  blind  forces  of  na^l1re.  Once  divorced  from 
tfoeir  bodies,  these  souls  (also  called  "  astral  bodies")  of  purely  raotenal 
•atic  persons,  are  irresistibly  attracted  to  the  earth,  where  they  live  a 
temporary  and  finite  life  amid  elements  congenial  to  their  gross  natures. 
From  having  never,  during  their  natural  lives,  cultivated  their  spirituality, 
but  subordinated  it  to  the  material  and  gross,  they  are  now  unfitted  for 
the  lofty  career  of  the  pure,  disembodied  being,  for  whom  the  atmos- 
phere of  earth  is  stifling  and  mephitic,  and  whose  attractions  are  all  away 
from  it.  After  a  more  or  less  prolonged  period  of  time  these  material 
souls  will  begin  to  disintegrate,  and  finally,  like  a  column  of  mist,  be 
dissolved,  atom  by  atom,  in  the  surrounding  elements. 

KssENES — from  Asa^  a  healer.  A  sect  of  Jews  said  by  Pliny  to  have 
lived  near  the  Dead  Sea  "//r  millia  saculorum  " — for  thousands  of  ages. 
Some  have  supposed  them  to  be  extreme  Pharisees ;  and  others — which 
way  be  the  true  theory — the  descendants  of  the  Benim-nabim  of  the 
Bible,  and  think  they  were  "Kenites^and  ''NazariiesJ'  They  had 
many  Buddhistic  ideas  and  practices ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  priests 
of  the  Great  Mother  at  Ephesus,  Diana- Bha van i  with  many  breasts,  were 
aiso  so  denominated.  Eusebius,  and  after  him  De  Quincey,  declared  then 
to  be  the  same  as  the  early  Christians,  which  is  more  than  probable. 
The  title  "brother,'*  used  in  the  early  Church,  was  Essenean  :  they  were 
a  fraternity,  or  a  koinobion  or  community  like  the  early  converts.  It  is 
noticeable  that  only  the  Sadducees,  or  Zadokites,  the  priest-caste  and 
their  partisans,  persecuted  the  Christians  ;  the  Pharisees  were  generally 
scholastic  and  mild,  and  often  sided  with  the  latter.  James  the  Just  was 
a  Pharisee  till  his  death  ;  but  Paul  or  Aher  was  esteemed  a  schismatic. 

Evolution. — ^The  development  of  higher  orders  of  animals  from  the 
lower.  Modern,  or  so-called  exact  science,  holds  but  to  a  one-sided 
physical  evolution,  prudently  avoiding  and  ignoring  the  higher  or  spirit- 
ual evolution,  which  would  force  <  ur  contemporaries  to  confess  the  superi* 
ority  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and  psychologists  ever  themselves.  The 
ancient  sages,  ascending  to  the  unknowable,  made  their  starting-point 
from  the  first  manifestation  of  the  unseen,  the  unavoidable,  and  from  a 
strict  logical  reasoning,   the  absolutely  necessary  creative  Being,  tbe 
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I>eiiiiitrg(^  of  the  universe.      Evolution   began  with  them   from  puic 

spirit,  wh'.ch  descending  lower  and  lower  down,  assumed  at  last  a  \  isiUc 

and  comprdiensible  form,  and  became  matter.     Arrived  at  this  j joint, 

they  speculated  in  the  Darwinian  method,  but  on  a  far  more  large  and 

comprehensive  basis. 

In  the  I^ig'  Veda-Sanhita,  the  oldest  book  of  the  World  ♦   (to  which 
even  otnr  roost  prudent  Indiologists  and  Sanscrit  scholars  assign  an  anti- 
qnity  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  years  B.a),  in  the  first  bcok, 
•* Hymns  to  the  Maruts,"  it  is  said: 

"  Nat-being  and  Being  are  in  the  highest  heaven,  in  the  birthplace 
tfDaksha,  in  the  lap  of  Aditi''  {Mandala^  i.,  S&kta  i66). 

"  In  the  first  age  of  the  gods.  Being  (the  comprehensible  Deity)  was 
lx)m  from  Not-being  (whom  no  intellect  can  comprehend) ;  after  it  were 
born  the  Regions  (the  invisible),  from  them  Uttdnapada." 

"From  Utt4napad  the  Earlh  was  born,  the  Regions  (those  that  are 
insible)  were  born  from  the  Earth.  Daksha  was  born  of  Aditi,  and  Aditi 
from  Daksha'' (Ibid.). 

Aditi  is  the  Infinite,  and  Daksha  is  ddksha-pitarah^  literally  meaning 
the  father  of  gods^  but  understood  by  Max  Miiller  and  Roth  to  mean 
thi fathers  of  strength^  "preserving,  possessing,  granting  faculties.'* 
Therefore,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  "  Daksha,  born  of  Aditi  and  Aditi  from 
Daksha,"  means  what  the  modems  understand  by  "correlation  of 
forces;"  the  more  so  as  we  find  in  this  passage  (translated  by  Prof. 
Mailer) : 

'*  I  place  Agni,  the  source  of  all  beings,  the  father  of  strength  "  (iii., 
<7t  3),  a  clear  and  identical  idea  which  prevailed  so  much  in  the  doctrines 
"^  the  2^oroastrians,  the  Magians,  and  the  mediaeval  fire-philosophers, 
^i  is  god  of  fire,  of  the  Spiritual  Ether,  the  very  substance  of  the  divine 
•■scnce  of  the  Invisible  God  present  in  every  atom  of  His  creation  and 
^cd  by  the  Rosicrucians  the  **  Celestial  Fire."  If  we  only  carefully 
'ompare  the  verses  from  this  Mandala,  one  of  which  runs  thus :  "  The 
'•ky  is  your  father,  the  Earth  your  mother.  Soma  your  brother,  Aditi  youi 
♦•ster"  (L,  191,  6),f  with  the  inscription  on  the  Smaragdine  Tablet  of 
^ennes,  we  will  find  the  same  substratum  of  metaphysical  philosophy, 
tbe  identical  doctrines  I 

'*  As  all  things  were  produced  by  the  mediation  of  one  being,  so  all 
lUap  weie  produced  from  this  one  thing  by  adaptation :  *  Its  father  is 
^  iaa ;  its  mother  is  the  moon '  .      .  etc.     Separate  the  earth  from  the 

^Tniiibted  by  Max  If  filler,  ProfesMf  of  Comparative  PhUologyat  th<   DxfofI 
^IiMcnity,  Engtand. 
\  '^DyaHh  vah  pitl,  prithivi  mfttft  s6mah  bbritl  tditih  tvisl** 
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fire,  the  subtile  from  the  gross.  .  .  .  What  I  had  to  say  about  the  oii*eri^ 
tioa  of  the  sun  is  completed  "  {Smaragdine  Tablet).  * 

Professor  Max  Miiller  sees  in  this  Mandala  "  at  last,  something  like 
a  theogony,  though  full  of  contradictions/'  f  '^^^  alchemists,  kabalists, 
and  students  of  mystic  philosophy  will  find  therein  a  perfectly  defined 
system  of  Evolution  in  the  Cosmogony  of  a  people  who  lived  a  score  of 
thousands  of  years  before  our  era.  They  will  find  in  it,  moreover,  a  per- 
fect identity  of  thought  and  even  doctrine  with  the  Hermetic  pkilosophy, 
and  also  that  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato. 

In  Evolution,  as  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  understood,  there  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  all  matter  an  impulse  to  take  on  a  higher  fonn — a  supposi 
tion  clearly  expressed  by  Manu  and  other  Hindu  philosophers  of  the 
highest  antiquity.  The  philosopher's  tree  illustrates  it  in  the  case  of  this 
zinc  solution.  The  controversy  between  the  followers  of  this  school 
and  the  Emanationists  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  :  The  Evolutionist  stops 
all  inquiry  at  the  borders  of  "  the  Unknowable ; "  the  Emanationist  be- 
lieves that  nothing  can  be  evolved— or,  as  the  word  means,  unwombed 
or  born — except  it  has  first  been  involved,  thus  indicating  that  life  is 
from  a  spiritual  potency  above  the  whole. 

Fakirs. — Religious  devotees  in  East  India.  They  are  generally  at- 
tached to  Brahman ical  pagodas  and  follow  the  laws  of  Manu.  A  strictly 
religious  fakir  will  go  absolutely  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
piece  of  linen  called  dhoti^  around  his  loins.  They  wear  their  hair  long, 
and  it  serves  them  as  a  pocket,  as  they  stick  in  it  various  objects — such 
as  a  pipe,  a  small  flute  called  vagudah,  the  sounds  of  which  throw  the 
serpents  into  a  cataleptic  torpor,  and  sometimes  their  bamboo-stick 
(about  one  foot  long)  with  tlie  seven  mystical  knots  on  it.  This  magical 
stick,  or  rather  rod,  the  fakir  receives  from  his  guru  on  the  day  of  his  in* 
itiation,  together  with  the  three  mantrams,  which  are  communicated  tea 
him  "  mouth  to  ear."  No  fakir  will  be  seen  without  this  powerful  adjunct 
of  his  calling.  It  is,  as  they  all  claim,  the  divining  rod,  the  cause  of  every 
occult  phenomenon  produced  by  them.|    The  Brahmanical  faku:  is  entire* 

*  At  the  perfect  identity  of  the  philosophical  and  religious  doctrines  of  antiquity 
will  be  fully  treated  upon  in  subsequent  chapters,  we  limit  our  explanations  for  the 
present. 

t  "  Rig-Veda-Anhita,"  p.  234. 

X  Philostratus  assures  us  that  the  Brahmins  were  able,  in  his  time,  to  perform  the 
most  wonderful  cures  by  merely  pronouncing  certain  magical  words.  '*  The  Indian 
Brahmans  carry  a  staff  and  a  ring,  by  means  of  which  they  are  able  to  do  almost  any- 
thing.** Origenes  states  the  same  (**  Contra  Celsum**).  But  if  a  strong  mesmeric 
fluid — say  projected  from  the  eye,  and  without  any  ether  cent  set — ^is  not  added,  as 
words  would  be  efficacious. 
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iy  £sticct  fix>in  the  Mussulman  mendicant  of  India,  also  called  fakirs  in 
some  parts  of  the  British  territory. 

Hkrmetist. — From  Hermes,  the  god  of  Wisdom,  known  in  Egyp^ 

Syria,  and  Phoenicia  as  Thoth,  Tat,  Adad,  Seth,  and  Sat-an  (the  latter  n44 

to  be  taken  in  the  sense  applied  to  it  by  Moslems  and  Christians),  and 

in  Greece  as  Kadmus.     The  kabalists  identify  him  with  Adam  Kadmon^ 

the  first  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Power,  and  with  Enoch.    There  weie 

two  Hermes  :  the  elder  was  the  Trismegistus,  and  the  second  an  emanation, 

or '*  permutation  "  of  himself;  the  friend  and  instructor  of  Isis  andOsuia. 

Hermes  is  the  god  of  the  priestly  wisdom,  like  Mazeus. 

HiEROPHANT. — Discloser  of  sacred  learning.  The  Old  Man,  the 
Chief  of  the  Adepts  at  the  initiations,  who  explained  the  arcane 
knowledge  to  the  neophytes,  bore  this  title.  In  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic 
the  term  was  Peter ^  or  opener,  discloser ;  hence,  the  Pope,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  hierophant  of  the  ancient  Mysteries,  sits  in  the  Pagan  chair 
of  "St.  Peter."  The  vindictiveness  of  the  Catholic  Church  toward  the 
aldiemists,  and  to  arcane  and  astronomical  science,  is  explained  by  the 
fiuit  that  such  knowledge  was  the  ancient  prerogative  of  the  hierophant, 
or  representative  of  Peter,  who  kept  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death. 
Men  like  Bruno,  Galileo,  and  Kepler,  therefore,  and  even  Cagliostro, 
trespassed  on  the  preserves  of  the  Church,  and  were  accordingly  mur- 
dered. 

Every  nation  had  its  Mysteries  and  hierophants.  Even  the  Jews 
had  their  Peter — ^Tanaim  or  Rabbin,  like  Hillel,  Akiba,*  and  other 
famous  kabalists,  who  alone  could  impart  the  awful  knowledge  con* 
tained  in  the  Aferkaba.  In  India,  there  was  in  ancient  times  one,  and 
now  there  are  several  hierophants  scattered  about  the  country,  attached 
to  the  principal  pagodas,  who  are  known  as  the  Brahma-dtmas.  In 
TTiibet  the  chief  hierophant  is  the  Dalay,  or  Taley-Lama  of  Lha-ssa.f 
Among  Christian  nations,  the  Catholics  alone  have  preserved  this 
"heathen"  custom,  in  the  person  of  their  Pope,  albeit  they  have  sadly 
disfigured  its  majesty  and  the  dignity  of  the  sacred  office. 

iNmATES. — In  times  of  antiquity,  those  who  had  been  initiated  into 
the  arcane  knowledge  taught  by  the  hierophants  of  the  Mysteries ;  and 
in  our  modern  days  those  who  have  been  initiated  by  the  adepts  of  mys- 
tic lore  into  the  mysterious  knowledge,  which,  notwithstanding  the  lapse 
of  ages,  has  yet  a  few  real  votaries  on  earth. 

*AkibA  was  a  friend  of  Aher,  said  to  have  been  the  Apostle  Paul  of  Christian  story. 
I^th  are  depicted  as  having  visited  Paradise.  Aher  took  branches  from  the  Tree  of 
Ksowledge,  and  so  fell  from  the  true  (Jewish)  religion.  Akiba  came  awa  f  in  peftoa 
See  ad  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chapter  xii. 

f  Talejr  means  ocean  or 
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Kabalist,  from  nV:y,  KabalA  ;   an  unwritten  or  oral  tradition. 
kabalist  is  a  student  of  ''  secret  science,"  one  who  interprets  the  hid 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  help  of  the  symbolical  Kabala, 
^  explains  the  real  one  by  these  means.      The  Tanaim  were  the 

\  kabalists  among  the  Jews ;  they  appeared  at  Jerusalem  about  the  be 

■^  ning  of  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era.     The  Books  of  j 

kiel,  Daniel^  Henoch,  and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  are  purely  ka 
istical.     This  secret  doctrine  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Chaldeans, 
includes  at  the  same  time  much  of  the  Persian  wisdom,  or  '^  magic." 

Lamas. — Buddhist  monks  belonging  to  the  Lamaic  religion 
Thibet,  as,  for  instance,  friars  are  the  monks  belonging  to  the  Popisi 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  Every  lama  is  subject  to  the  grand  Ta 
Lama,  the  Buddhist  pope  of  Thibet,  who  holds  his  residence  at  Lha- 
nnd  is  a  reincarnation  of  Buddha. 

Mage,  or  Magian  ;  from  Mag  or  Maha,  The  word  is  the  root 
the  word  magician.  The  Maha&tma  (the  great  Soul  or  Spirit)  in  Ii 
had  its  priests  in  the  pre-Vedic  times.  The  Magians  were  priests  of 
fire-god  ;  we  find  them  among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  as  wel 
among  the  Persian  fire-worshippers.  The  three  magi,  also  denomina 
kings,  that  are  said  to  have  made  gifts  of  gold,  incense,  and  myrrh  to 
infant  Jesus,  were  fire-worshippers  like  the  rest,  and  astrologers  ; 
they  saw  his  star.  The  high  priest  of  the  Parsis,  at  Surat,  is  ca 
Mobed,  others  derived  the  word  from  Megh ;  Meh-ab  signifying  soi 
^irjg  grand  and  noble.  Zoroaster's  disciples  were  called  Meghesi 
according  to  Kleuker. 

Magician. — This  term,  once  a  title  of  renown  and  distinction, 
come  to  be  wholly  perverted  from  its  true  meaning.     Once  the  synon 
of  all  that  was  honorable  and  reverent,  of  a  possessor  of  learning  i 
wisdom,  it  has  become  degraded  into  an  epithet  to  designate  one  who 
pretender  and  a  juggler ;  a  charlatan,  in  short,  or  one  who  has  *'  sold 
soul  to  the  Evil  One  ; ''  who  misuses  his  knowledge,  and  employs  it  for 
and  dangerous  uses,  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  clergy,  and  a  n: 
of  superstitious  fools  who  believe  the  magician  a  sorcerer  and  an 
chanter.     But  Christians  forget,  apparently,  that  Moses  was  also  a  i 
gician,  and  Daniel,  "  Master  of  the  magicians,  astrologers,  Chaldea 
and  soothsayers*'  {Daniel^  v.  ii). 

The  word  magician  then,  scientifically  speaking,  is  derived  from  Ma 
Mahj  Hindu  or  Sanscrit  Maha — ^great ;  a  man  well  versed  in  the  sec 
or  esoteric  knowledge  ;  properly  a  sacetdote. 

Manticism,  or  mantic  frenzy.  During  this  state  was  developed  the 
bf  prophecy.  The  two  words  are  nearly  synonjmtious.  One  was  as  hono 
at  the  other.     Pythagoras  and  Plato  held  it  in  high  esteem,  and  Socra 
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adrised  his  disciples  to  study  Manticisro.      The  Chaich  Fatherst  wIk 

condemned  so  severely  the  mandc  frenzy  m  Pagan  priests  and  Pythiie, 

iprere  not  abore  applying  it  to  their  own  uses.       The  Montanists,  who 

took  their  name  from  Montanus,  a  bishop  of  Phrygia,  who  was  considered 

divinely  inspired,  rivalled  with  thefiavrci?  (manteis)  or  prophets.     **  Ter- 

cullian,  Augustine,  and  the  martyrs  of  Carthage,  were  of  the  number/' 

says  the  author  of  Prophecy^  Ancient  and  Modern,      "  The  Montanists 

seem    to  have   resembled   the  Bacchantes  in  the  wild  enthusiasm  that 

crharacterized  their  orgies,*'  he  adds.     There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as 

to  the  origin  of  the  word  Manticism,     There  was  the  famous  Mantis  the 

Sear,  in  the  days  of  Melampus  and  Proetus,  King  of  Argos ;    and  there 

^as  Manto,  the  daughter  of  the  prophet  of  Thebes,  herself  a  prophetess. 

Cicero  describes  prophecy  and  man  tic  frenzy  by  saying  that  "  in  the  inner 

recesses  of  the  mind   is  divine  prophecy  hidden  and  confined,  a  divine 

impulse,   which  when  it   bums  more  vividly   is   called  furor"  (frenzy, 

madness). 

But  there  is  still  another  etymology  possible  for  the  word  mantis^  and 
to  which  we  doubt  if  the  attention  of  the  philologists  was  ever  drawn.  The 
mantic  frenzy  may,  perchance,  have  a  still  earlier  origin.  The  two  sacri- 
ficial cups  of  the  Soma-mystery  used  during  the  religious  rites,  and 
generally  known  as  grah^s,  are  respectively  called  Sukra  and  Manti.* 

It   is  in  the  latter  manti  or  manthi  cup  that  Brahma  is  said  to  be 
"  stirred  up."     While  the  initiate  drinks  (albeit  sparingly)  of  this  sacred 
soma- juice,  the  Brahma,  or  rather  his  **  spirit,"  personiBed  by  the  god 
Soma,  enters  into  the  man  and  takes  possession  of  him.     Hence,  ecstatic 
vision,  clairvoyance,  and  the  gift  of  prophecy.     Both  kinds  of  divination 
--the  natural  and  the  artificial — are  aroused  by  the  Soma.     The  Sukra- 
cup  awakens  that  which  is  given  to  every  man  by  nature.     It  unites  both 
spirit  and  soul,  and  these,  from  their  own  nature  and  essence,  which  are 
divine,  have  a  foreknowledge  of  future  things,  as  dreams,  unexpected 
visions,  and  presentiments,  well  prove.     The  contents  of  the  other  cup, 
ihtmantif  which  "stirs  the  Brahma,'*  put  thereby  the  soul  in  communi- 
cation not  only  with  the  minor  gods — the  well-informed'but  not  omniscient 
spirits — but  actually  with  the  highest  divine  essence  itself.      The  soul 
receives  a  direct  illumination  from  the  presence  of  its  "  god  ;"  but    as  it 
is  not  allowed  to  remember  certain  things,  well  known  only  in  heai  en, 
tbe  initiated  person  is  generally  seized  with  a  kind  of  sacred  frenzy, 
ttd  upon  recovering  from  it,  only  remembers  that  which  is  allowed 
tohinu    As  to  the  other  kind  of  seers  and  diviners — those  who  make  a 


*  See  ''AjTtareya  Brahmaiian,"  3^  i. 
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profession  of  And  a  living  by  it — they  are  usually  held  to  be  possessed  Of 
a  gandharva^  a  deity  which  is  nowhere  so  little  honored  as  in  India. 

Mantra. — A  Sanskrit  word  conveying  the  same  idea  as  the  "  Inefia* 
ble  Name."  Some  mantras,  when  pronounced  according  to  magical 
formula  taught  in  the  Atharva-  Vida^  produce  an  instantaneous  and  won- 
derful effect.  In  its  general  sense,  though,  a  mantra  is  either  simply  a 
prayer  to  the  gods  and  powers  of  heaven,  as  taught  by  the  Brahmanical 
books,  and  especially  Manu,  or  else  a  magical  charm.  In  its  esoteric 
sense,  the  "  word  "  of  the  mantra,  or  mystic  speech,  is  called  by  the  Brah* 
mans  Vdch.  It  resides  in  the  mantra,  which  literally  means  those  parts 
of  the  sacred  books  which  are  considered  as  the  Sruii^  or  direr*-  divine 
revelation. 

Marabut. — ^A  Mahometan  pilgrim  who  has  been  to  Mekka  ;  a  saint, 
after  whose  death  his  body  is  placed  in  an  open  sepulchre  built  on 
the  surface,  like  other  buildings,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  streets  and  public 
places  of  populated  cities.  Placed  inside  the  small  and  only  room  of  the 
tomb  (and  several  such  public  sarcophagi  of  brick  and  mortar  may  be 
seen  to  this  day  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  Cairo),  the  devotion  ot  the 
wayfarers  keeps  a  lamp  ever  burning  at  his  head.  The  tombs  of  some 
of  these  marabuts  have  a  great  fame  for  the  miracles  they  are  alleged 
to  perform. 

Materialization. — A  word  employed  by  spirituaHsts  to  indicate  the 
phenomenon  of  '*a  spirit  clothing  himself  with  a  material  form."  The  far 
less  objectionable  term,  "form-manifestation,"  has  been  recently  sug 
gested  by  Mr.  Stainton-Moses,  of  London.  When  the  real  nature  ot 
these  apparitions  is  better  comprehended,  a  still  more  appropriate  name 
will  doubtless  be  adopted.  To  call  them  materialized  spirits  is  inadmis- 
sible, for  they  are  not  spirits  but  animated  portrait-statues. 

Mazdeans,  from  (Ahura)  Mazda.  (See  Spiegel's  Yasna^  xl.)  They 
were  the  ancient  Persian  nobles  who  worshipped  Ormazd,  and,  rejecting 
images,  inspired  the  Jews  with  the  same  horror  for  every  concrete  repre- 
sentation of  the  Deity.  "  They  seem  in  Herodotus's  time  to  have  been 
superseded  by  the  Magian  religionists.  The  Parsis  and  Ghebers  (e'»naa 
geberim^  mighty  men,  of  Genesis  vi.  and  x.  8)  appear  to  be  Magian 
religionists.  ...  By  a  curious  muddling  of  ideas,  Zoro-Aster  (Zero^  a 
circle,  a  son  or  priest,  Aster,  Ishtar,  or  A  starts — in  Aryan  dialect,  a  star), 
the  title  of  the  head  of  the  Magians  and  fire-worshippers,  or  Surya-ishtara, 
the  sun-worshipi^r,  is  often  confounded  in  modern  times  with  Zara-tustra^ 
the  reputed  Mazdean  apostle"  (Zoroaster). 

Metempsychosis. — The  progress  of  the  soul  from  one  stage  of  exist 
ence  to  another.  Symbolized  and  vulgarly  believed  to  be  rebirths  in  aninuu 
bodies.     A  term  generally  misunderstood  by  every  class  of  European  and 
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American  society,  including  many  scientists.  The  kabalistic  axiom. 
''A  stone  becomes  a  plant,  a  plant  an  animal,  an  animal  a  man,  a  man  a 
spirit,  and  a  spirit  a  god,"  receives  an  explanation  in  Manu's  Manava* 
Dharma-Sastra^  and  other  Brahmanical  books. 

Mysteries. — Greek  teUtai^  or  hnishings,  as  analogous  to  tehuieia  oi 
death.  They  were  observances,  generally  kept  sefCret  from  the  profane 
and  uninitiated,  in  which  were  taught  by  dramatic  representation  and 
other  methods,  the  origin  of  things,  the  nature  of  the  human  spirit,  its 
relations  to  the  body,  and  the  method  of  its  purification  and  restoration 
to  higher  life.  Physical  science,  medicine,  the  laws  of  music,  divination, 
were  all  taught  in  the  same  manner.  The  Hippocratic  oath  was  but  a 
mystic  obligation.  Hippocrates  was  a  priest  of  Asklepios,  some  of 
whose  writings  chanced  to  become  public.  But  the  Asklepiades  were 
initiates  of  the  ^Ssculapian  sbrpent-worship,  as  the  Bacchantes  were  of 
the  Dionysia ;  and  bot^  rites  were  eventually  incorporated  with  the 
£leusinia.  We  will  treat  of  the  Mysteries  fully  in  the  subsequent 
chapters. 

Mystics. — Those  initiated.  But  in  the  mediaeval  and  later  periods 
the  term  was  applied  to  men  like  Bcehm^n  the  Theosophist,  Molinos  the 
Quietist,  Nicholas  of  Basle,  and  others  who  believed  in  a  direct  interior 
communion  with  God,  analogous  to  ilie  inspiration  of  the  prophets. 

Nabia. — Seership,  soothsaying.  This  oldest  and  most  respected  of 
niystic  phenomena,  is  the  name  given  to  prophecy  in  the  Bible^  and  is 
correcdy  included  among  the  spiritual  powers,  such  as  divination,  clair* 
voyant  visions,  trance-conditions,  and  oracles.  But  while  enchanters, 
diviners,  and  even  astrologers  are  strictly  condemned  in  the  Mosaic  books, 
prophecy,  seership,  and  nabia  appear  as  the  special  gifts  of  heaven.  In 
early  ages  they  were  all  termed  Epoptai^  the  Greek  word  for  seers,  clair^ 
voyants ;  after  which  they  were  designated  as  Nebim^  **  the  plural  of 
Nebo,  the  Babylonian  god  of  wisdom."  The  kabalist  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  seer  and  the  magician  ;  one  is  passive,  the  other  active  ;  Nebi- 
fakf  is  one  who  looks  into  futurity  and  a  clairvoyant ;  Nebi-poely  he  who 
possesses  magic  powers.  We  notice  that  Elijah  and  Apollonius  resorted 
to  the  same  means  to  isolate  themselves  from  the  disturbing  influences 
of  the  outer  world,  viz. :  wrapping  their  heads  entirely  in  a  woolen 
Qsantle :  from  its  being  an  electric  non-conductor  we  must  suppose. 

Occultist. — One  who  studies  the  various  branches  of  occult  science. 
The  term  is  used  by  the  French  kabalists  (See  Eliphas  Levi's  works). 
Occultism  embraces  the  whole  range  of  psychological,  physiological, 
cosmical,  physical,  and  spiritual  phenomena.  From  the  word  occuU 
hidden  or  secret ;  applying  therefore  to  the  study  d*  the  Kabaia^  astrology 
ilchemy,  and  all  arcane  sciences. 
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Pagan  Gods. — ^This  term  gods  is  erroneously  understood  by  mjsl  of 
the  reading  public,  to  mean  idols.  The  idea  attached  to  them  is  m^ 
that  of  something  objective  or  an:hropomorphical.  With  the  exception 
of  occasions  when  "  gods  "  mean  either  divine  planetary  entities  (angels), 
or  disembodied  spirits  of  pure  men,  the  term  simply  conveys  to  the 
mind  of  the  mystic — ^whether  Hindu  Hotar,  Mazdean  Mage,  Egyptian 
hierophant,  or  disciple  of  the  Greek  philosophers — the  idea  of  a  visible 
<»r  cognized  manifestation  of  an  invisible  potency  of  nature.  And  such 
occult  potencies  are  invoked  under  the  appellation  of  various  gods,  who, 
for  the  time  being,  are  personating  these  powers.  Thus  every  one  of  the 
numberless  deities  of  the  Hindu,  Greek,  and  Egyptian  Pantheons,  arc 
dimply  Powers  of  the  **  Unseen  Universe."  When  the  officiating  Brahman 
nivokes  Aditya — who,  in  her  cosmic  character,  is  the  goddess-sun — he 
'•imply  commands  that  potency  (personified  in  some  god),  which,  as  he 
Asserts,  **  resides  in  the  Mantra,  as  the  sacred  VdchJ*  These  god-powers 
are  allegorically  regarded  as  the  divine  Holars  of  the  Supreme  One ; 
while  the  priest  (Brahman)  is  the  human  Hotar  who  ofiiciates  on  earth, 
and  representing  that  particular  Power  becomes,  ambassador-like,  invested 
with  the  very  potency  which  he  personates. 

PiTRis. — It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Plindu  term  Pitris  means 
the  spirits  of  our  direct  ancestors ;  of  disembodied  people.  Hence  the 
argument  of  some  spiritualists  that  fakirs,  and  other  Eastern  wonder- 
workers, are  mediums ;  that  they  themselves  confess  to  being  unable  to 
produce  anything  without  the  help  of  the  Pitris^  of  whom  they  are  the 
obedient  instalments.  This  is  in  more  than  one  sense  erroneous.  The 
Pitris  arc  not  the  ancestors  of  the  present  living  men,  but  those  of  the 
human  kind  or  Adamic  race ;  the  spirits  of  human  races  which,  on  the 
great  scale  of  descending  evolution,  preceded  our  races  of  men,  and 
were  physically,  as  well  as  spiritually,  far  superior  to  our  modern  pig- 
mies. In  Manavor-Dharma-Sa^tra  they  ar;  called  the  Z///i<jr  ancestors. 

Pythia,  or  Pythoness. — Webster  dismisses  the  word  very  briefly  by 
Vkyvtig  that  it  was  the  name  of  one  who  delivered  the  oracles  at  the 
Temple  of  Delphi,  and  "any  female  supposed  to  have  the  spirit  of 
divination  in  her — a  witch**  which  is  neither  complimentary,  exact,  nor 
just.  A  Pythia,  U]>on  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  lamblichus,  Lamprias, 
and  others,  was  a  nervous  sensitive ;  she  was  chosen  from  among  the 
poorest  class,  young  and  pure.  Attached  to  the  temple,  within  whose 
precincts  she  had  a  room,  secluded  from  every  other,  and  to  which  no 
oce  bat  the  priest,  or  s^er,  had  admittance,  she  had  no  communications 
with  the  outstHe  world,  and  her  life  was  more  strict  and  ascetic  than  that 
of  a  Catholic  nun.  Sitting  on  a  tripod  of  brass  placed  over  a  fissure  in 
the  ground,  through  which  arose  intoxicating  vapors,  these  subterranean 
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tihzktioiis  penetrating  her  whole  system  produced  the  prophetic  mania. 
ID  this  abnormal  state  she  delivered  oracles.  She  was  sometimes  called 
vtn^ffqua  votes ^^  the  ventriloqaist-prophetess. 

The  ancients  placed  the  astral  soul  of  man,  i/^uxv.  or  his  self-conscious- 
ness, in  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  Brahmans  shared  this  belief  with 
PhUo  and  other  philosophers.  Thus  we  find  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the 
second  Ndbhdnedishtha  Hymn  it  is  said :  '*  Hear,  O  sons  of  the  gods 
(spirits)  one  who  speaks  through  his  navel  (nabhd)  for  he  hails  you  in 
your  dwellings  I " 

Many  of  the  Sanscrit  scholars  agree  that  this  belief  is  one  of  tlKi 
most  ancient  among  the  Hindus.  The  modern  fakirs,  as  well  as  the  an 
dent  gymnosophists,  unite  themselves  with  their  Atman  and  the  Deity 
by  remaining  motionless  in  contemplation  and  concentrating  their  whoU 
tfaoi^ht  on  their  navel  As  in  modern  somnambulic  phenomena,  the 
naTcI  was  regarded  as  *'  the  circle  of  the  sun,"  the  seat  of  internal  divine 
lightf  \s  the  fact  of  a  number  of  modem  somnambulists  being  enabled 
to  read  letters,  hear,  smell,  and  see,  through  that  part  of  their  body  to 
be  regarded  again  as  a  simple  '*  coincidence,''  or  shall  we  admit  at  last 
that  the  old  sages  knew  something  more  of  physiological  and  psycholo- 
gical mysteries  than  our  modern  Academicians  ?  In  modern  Persia, 
when  a  "  magician  "  (often  simply  a  mesmerizer)  is  consulted  upon  oc- 
casions of  theft  and  other  puzzling  occurrences,  he  makes  his  manipu* 
htions  over  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  and  so  brings  himself  into  a  state  of 
clairvoyance.  Among  the  modern  Parsis,  remarks  a  translator  of  the 
Rig-vedas^  there  exists  a  belief  up  to  the  present  day  that  their  adepts 
bave  a  flame  in  their  navel,  which  enlightens  to  them  all  darkness  and 
discloses  the  spiritual  world,  as  well  as  all  things  unseen,  or  at  a  dis- 
tance. They  call  it  the  lamp  of  the  Deshtur^  or  high  priest;  the  ligh. 
of  the  Dikshita  (the  initiate),  and  otherwise  designate  it  by  many  othei 
names. 

S4ifOTHRACES. — A  de.<;ignation  of  the  Fane-gods  worshipped  at  Samo 
thrada  in  the  Mysteries.     They  are  considered  as  identical  with  the  Ks 
bciri,  Dioskun,  and  Korybantes.     Their  names  were  mystical — denotinj^ 
Pluto,  Ceres  or  Proserpina,  Bacchus,  and  ^sculapius  or  Hermes. 

Shamans,  or  Samaneans. — An  order  of  Buddhists  among  the  Tartars, 
especially  those  of  Siberia.     They  are  possibly  akin  to  the  philosophers 

•  See  Pantheon  :  **  Myths,"  p.  31 ;  also  Aristophanes  in  *•  Voestas,'* !.,  reg.  28. 

t  The  oracle  o£  Apollo  was  at  Delphos,  the  city  of  the  8«A^vt,  womb  or  abdomen ; 
^  place  of  the  temple  was  denominated  the  omphalos  or  navel  The  symbols  ar« 
fanakand  lunary ;  reminding  us  that  the  Arcadians  were  called  Proseleni,  f  re-Iielle- 
>k  or  oMfe  ancient  than  the  period  when  Ionian  and  Olympian  lunar  worship  wai 
atnxbced. 
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anciently  known  as  Brachmanes^  mistaken  sometimes  for  Brahmans.^ 
They  are  all  magicians^  or  rather  sensitives  or  mediums  artificially  devel 
oped.     At  present  those  who  act  as  priests  among  the  Tartars  are  gen- 
erally very  ignorant,  and  far  below  the  fakirs  in  knowledge  and  educa- 
tion.    Both  men  and  women  may  be  Shamans. 

Soma. — This  Hindu  sacred  beverage  answers  to  the  Greek  ambrosia 
or  nectar,  drunk  by  the  gods  of  Olympus.     A  cup  of  kykeon  was  also 
quaffed  by  the  mysta  at  the  Eleusinian  initiation.     He  who  drinks  it 
easily  reaches  Bradhna^  or  place  of  splendor  (Heaven).     The  soma- 
drink  known  to  Europeans  is  not  the  genuine  beverage,  but  its  substi- 
tute ;    for  the  initiated  priests  alone  can  taste  of  the  real  soma ;  and 
even  kings  and  rajas,  when  sacrificing,  receive  the  substitute.     Haug 
shows  by  his  own  confession,  in  his  Aytareya  Brahmanan,  that  it  was  not 
the  Soma  that  he  tasted  and  found  nasty,  but  the  juice  from  the  roots  of 
the  Nyagradha,  a  plant  or  bush  which  grows  on  the  hills  of  Poona.     We 
were  positively  informed  that  the  majority  of  the  sacrificial  priests  of  the 
Dekkan  have  lost  the  secret  of  the  true  soma.     It  can  be  found  neither 
in  the  ritual  books  nor  through  oral  information.     The  true  followers  of 
the  primitive  Vedic  religion  are  very  few  ;  these  are  the  alleged  descend- 
ants from  the  Jiishis,  the  real  AgnihOtris,    the  initiates  of   the  great 
Mysteries.     The  soma-drink  is  also  commemorated  in  the  Hindu  Pan- 
theon, for  it  is  called   the  King-Soma.     He  who  drinks  of  it  is  made  to 
participate  in  the  heavenly  king,  because  he  becomes  filled  with  it,  as 
the  Christian  apostles  and  their  converts  became  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  purified  of  their  sins.     The  soma  makes  a  new  man  of  the 
initiate  ;   he  is  reborn  and  transformed,  and  his  spiritual  nature  over- 
comes the  physical ;  it  gives  the  divine  power  of  inspiration,  and  devel- 
ops the  clairvoyant  faculty  to   the  utmost.     According  to  the  exoterir 
explanation  the  soma  is  a  plant,  but,  at  the  same  time  it  is  an  angel. 
It  forcibly  connects  the  inner,  highest  "  spirit "  of  man,  which  spirit  is  an 
angel  like  the  mystical  soma,  with  his  "irrational  soul,"  or  astral  body, 
and  thus  united  by  the  power  of  the  magic  drink,  they  soar  together 
above  physical  nature,  and  participate  during  life  in  the  beatitude  and 
ineffable  glories  of  Heaven. 

Thus  the  Hindu  soma  is  mystically,  and  in  all  respects  the  same  that 
the  Eicharistic  supper  is  to  the   Christian.     The   idea  is   similar.     By 

*  From  the  accounts  of  Strabo  and  Megasthenes,  who  visited  Palibothras,  it  would 
leem  that  the  persons  termed  by  him  Samanean,  or  Brachmane  priests,  were  simply 
Buddhists.  *'  The  singularly  subtile  replies  of  the  Samanean  or  Brahman  philosopherS| 
in  their  interview  with  the  conqueror,  will  be  found  to  contain  the  spirit  of  the  Biid« 
ihist  doctrine,**  remarks  Upham.  (See  the  **  History  and  Doctrine  of  Buddhini;*' 
fluid  Hale*s  **  Chronology/*  vol.  lii.,  p.  238.) 
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means  of  the  sacrificial  prayers — the  mantras — this  liquor  is  supposed  to 
be  transfonned  on  the  spot  into  real  soma — or  the  angel,  and  even  into 
Brahma  himself.  Some  missionaries  have  expressed  themselves  very 
indignantly  about  this  ceremony,  the  more  so.  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  Brahmans  use  a  kin/i  0/ spirituous  liquor  as  a  substitute.  But  do  the 
Cbnstians  believe  less  fervently  in  the  tran substantiation  of  the  commun- 
ion.winc  into  the  blood  of  Christ,  because  this  wine  happens  to  be  more 
or  less  spirituous  ?  Is  not  the  idea  of  the  symbol  attached  to  it  the 
same?  But  the  missionaries  say  that  this  hour  of  soma-dnnking  is  the 
golden  hour  of  Satan,  who  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hindu  sacrificial 
cup.* 

Spirft. — ^The  lack  of  any  mutual  agreement  between  writers  in  the  use 
of  this  word  has  resulted  in  dire  confusion.  It  is  commonly  made  S3mo- 
nymous  with  soul;  and  the  lexicographers  countenance  the  usage.  This 
is  the  natural  result  of  our  ignorance  of  the  other  word,  and  repudiation 
of  the  classification  adopted  by  the  ancients.  Elsewhere  we  attempt  to 
make  clear  the  distinction  between  the  terms  "spirit "  and  "soul."  There 
are  no  more  important  passages  in  this  work.  Meanwhile,  we  will  only  add 
that "  spirit  •  is  the  vovs  of  Plato,  the  immortal,  immaterial,  and  purely 
Hvm  principle  in  man — the  crown  of  the  human  Triad ;  whereas, 

Soul  is  the  ^Inixii  ox  the  nephesh  of  the  Bible ;  the  vital  principle,  or  the 

•  breath  of  life,  which  every  animal,  down  to  the  infiisoria,  shares  with  man. 

In  the  translated  Bible  it  stands  indifferently  for  life^  blood,  and  soul. 

"Letus »^/>b7/his nephesh,"  says  the  original  text :  " let  us  not  kill  him** 

translate  the  Christians  {Genesis  xxxviL  21),  and  so  on. 

Theosophists. — In  the  mediaeval  ages  it  was  the  name  by  which  were 

known  the  disciples  of  Paracelsus  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  so-called 

fiw-philosophers  or  Philosophi  per  ignem.      As  well  as  the  Platonists 

^ey  regarded  the  soul  (^oi^i?)  and  the  divine  spirit,  nous  (vovs),  as  a  parti- 

y     <lc  of  the  great  Archos — a  fire  taken  from  the  eternal  ocean  of  light. 

The  Theosophical  Society,  to  which  these  volumes  are  dedicated  by 
the  author  as  a  mark  of  affectionate  regard,  was  organized  at  New  York 
ro  1875.  The  object  of  its  founders  was  to  experiment  practically  in  the 
occult  powers  of  Nature,  and  to  collect  and  disseminate  among  Christians 
information  about  the  Oriental  religious  philosophies.  Later,  it  has 
determined  to  spread  among  the  "  poor  benighted  heathen  "  such  evi- 


*  In  tlieir  turn,  the  heathen  may  well  ask  the  missionaries  what  sort  of  a  spirit 
Inb  at  the  bottom  of  the  sacrificial  beer-bottle.  That  evangel ical  New  York  joomal, 
the  "Indepeadent,**  says  :  *'  A  late  English  traveller  found  a  simple-mmded  Baptbt  mi»- 
Aa  divch,  in  far-off  Btirmah,  using  for  the  communion  service,  and  we  doubt  not  with 
Cod't  Uessbg,  Bass's  pale  ale  instead  of  wine.'*    Circumstances  alter  cases,  it 
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dences  as  to  the  practical  results  of  Christianity  as  will  at  least  give  both 
sides  of  the  story  to  the  communities  among  which  missionaries  are  at 
work.  With  this  view  it  has  established  relations  with  associations  and 
individuals  throughout  the  East,  to  whom  it  furnishes  authenticated 
reports  of  the  ecclesiastical  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  schisms  and  here- 
sies, controversies  and  litigations,  doctrinal  differences  and  biblical  criti- 
cisms and  revisions,  with  which  the  press  of  Christian  Europe  and 
America  constantly  teems.  Christendom  has  been  long  and  minutely 
informed  of  the  degradation  and  brutishness  into  which  Buddhism,  Brah- 
manisoa,  and  Confucianism  have  plunged  their  deluded  votaries,  and  many 
millions  have  been  lavished  upon  foreign  missions  under  such  false  repre- 
sentations. The  Theosophical  Society,  seeing  daily  exemplifications  of 
this  very  state  of  things  as  the  sequence  of  Christian  teaching  and  exam- 
ple— the  latter  especially — ^thought  it  simple  justice  to  make  the  facts 
known  in  Palestine,  India,  Ceylon,  Cashmere,  Tartary,  Thibet,  China, 
and  Japan,  in  all  which  countries  it  has  influential  correspondents.  It 
may  also  in  time  have  much  to  say  about  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries 
to  those  who  contribute  to  their  support 

Theurgist. — From  0cof,  god,  and  ^>yor,  work.  The  first  school  of 
practical  theurgy  in  the  Christian  period  was  founded  by  lamblicbiM 
among  the  Alexandiian  Platonists ;  but  the  priests  attached  to  the  tern- 
pies  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  and  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
evocations  of  the  gods  during  the  Sacred  Mysteries,  were  known  by  tliii 
name  from  the  earliest  archaic  period.  The  purpose  of  it  was  to  make 
spirits  visible  to  the  eyes  of  mortals.  A  theurgist  was  one  expert  in  the 
esoteric  learning  of  the  Sanctuaries  of  all  the  great  countries.  The  Neo 
platonists  of  the  school  of  lamblichus  were  called  theurgists,  for  they  per- 
formed the  so-called  "ceremonial  magic," and  evoked  the  "spirits"  o( 
the  departed  heroes,  "gods,"  and  Daimonia  {SoLfjuoviOf  divine,  spiritual 
entities).  In  the  rare  cases  when  the  presence  of  a  tangible  and  visibli 
spirit  was  required,  the  theurgist  had  to  furnish  the  weird  apparition  wit^ 
a  portion  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood — he  had  to  perform  the  ihtopcta^  ci 
the  "  creation  of  gods,"  by  a  mysterious  process  well  known  to  the  modem 
fakirs  and  initiated  Brahmans  of  India.  This  is  what  is  said  in  thi" 
Book  of  Evocations  of  the  pagodas.  It  shows  the  perfect  identity  of 
rites  and  ceremonial  between  the  oldest  Brahmanic  theurgy  and  thai 
of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists  : 

"  The  Brahman  Grihasta  (the  evocator)  mus^  be  in  a  state  of  complete 
purity  before  he  ventures  to  call  forth  the  Pitris. ' 

After  having  prepared  a  Lamp,  some  sandal,  mcense,  etc.,  and  having 
traced  the  magic  circles  taught  to  him  by  the  superior  guru,  in  order  tc 
keep  away  btid  spirits,  he  "  ceases  to  breathe,  and  calls  the  fire  to  hu 
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help  to  disperse  his  body."  He  pronounces  a  certain  nuLiber  of  timea 
the  sacred  word,  and  ''  his  soul  esca|>es  from  his  body,  and  his  body  dis- 
appears, and  the  soul  of  the  evoked  spirit  descends  into  the  double  body 
and  animates  it"  Then  *'His  (Grihasta's)  soul  renters  into  his  body, 
whose  subtile  particles  have  again  been  aggregating,  after  having  formed 
of  their  emanations  an  aerial  body  to  the  spirit  he  evoked." 

And  nowy  that  he  has  formed  for  the  Pitri  a  body  witn  tne  particles 
the  most  essential  and  pure  of  his  own,  the  grihasta  is  allowed,  after  the 
ceremonial  sacrifice  is  over,  to  **  converse  with  the  souls  of  the  ances- 
tors and  the  Pitris,  and  offer  them  questions  on  the  mysteries  of  the 
Beini;  and  the  transformations  of  the  imperishable" 

"Then  after  having  blown  out  his  lamp  he  must  light  it  again,  and 
set  at  liberty  the  bad  spirits  sliut  out  from  the  place  by  the  magical  cir- 
cles, and  leave  the  sanctuary  of  the  Pitris."  * 

The  school  of  lamblichus  was  distinct  from  that  of  Plotinus  and  Por- 
phyry, who  were  strongly  against  ceremonial  magic  and  practical  theurgy 
as  dangerous,  though  these  two  eminent  men  firmly  believed  in  both. 
"The  theurgic  or  benevolent  magic,  the  Goetic,  or  dark  and  evil  necro- 
mancy, were  alike  in  preeminent  repute  during  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era."  \  But  never  have  any  of  the  highly  moral  and  pious  phi- 
losophers, whose  fame  has  descended  to  us  spotless  of  any  evil  deed, 
practiced  any  other  kind  of  magic  than  the  theurgic,  or  benevolent^  as 
Bulwer-Lytton  terms  it.  "  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
ikmly  tuminous  appearances  (^oa/iara)  knows  also  on  what  account 
it  is  requisite  to  abstain  from  all  birds  (animal  food),  and  especially 
for  him  who  hastens  to  be  liberated  from  terrestrial  concerns  and  to 
be  established  with  the  celestial  gods,"  says  Porphyry.  \ 

Though  he  refused  to  practice  theurgy  himself,  Porphyry,  in  his  Life 
tfPiotinuSf  mentions  a  priest  of  Egypt,  who,  "  at  the  request  of  a  certain 
friend  of  Hotinus  (which  friend  was  perhaps  Porphyry  himself,  remarks 
T.  Taylor),  exhibited  to  Plotinus,  in  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Rome,  the 
fiuniliar  daimon,  or,  in  modem  language,  the  guardian  angel  of  that 
philosopher."  5 

The  popular,  prevailing  idea  was  that  the  theurgists,  as  well  as  the 
iBagiciaos,  woriced  Mronders,  such  as  evoking  the  souls  or  shadows  of 
^  heroes  and  gods,  and  doing  other  thaumaturge  works  by  supematiiral 
powers. 

YAjMiL-^''  The  Yajna,"  say  the  Brahmans,  exists  firom  etemity,  foi 


1*0 


^  «<  Book  of  Brahmanical  Evocations, **  part  UL 

f  Bulwer-L^ton :  *<  Last  Days  of  Pompeii^'*  p.  147. 

t ''  Select  Works,''  p.  159.  §  IbUL,  p.  91. 
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it  proceeded  forth  from  the  Supreme  One,  the  Brahma  Prajafdii^  fc 
whom  it  lay  dormant  from  "  m?  beginning."  It  is  the  kej  to  the  trai 
VJDYA,  the  thrice  sacred  science  contained  in  the  Rig  verses,  which  teach- 
es the  Yagus  or  sacrificial  mysteries.  "  The  Yajna  "  exists  as  an  invisible 
thing  at  idl  times ;  it  is  like  the  latent  power  of  electricity  in  an  electrify* 
ing  machine,  requiring  only  the  operation  of  a  suitable  apparatus  in  order 
to  be  elicited.  It  is  supposed  to  extend  from  the  Ahavaniya  or  sacri* 
ficial  fire  to  the  heavens,  forming  a  bridge  or  ladder  by  means  of  which 
the  sacrificer  can  communicate  with  the  world  of  gods  and  spirits,  and 
even  ascend  when  alive  to  their  abodes.* 

This  Yajna  is  again  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Akdsa,  and  the  mystic 
word  calling  it  into  existence  and  pronounced  mentally  by  the  initiated 
Priest  is  the  Lost  Word  receiving  impulse  through  wili^power. 

To  complete  the  list,  we  will  now  add  that  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing chapters,  whenever  we  use  the  term  Archaic ^  we  mean  before  the 
time  of  Pythagoras ;  when  Ancient^  before  the  time  of  Mahomet ;  and 
when  MedicsvaL  the  period  between  Mahomet  and  Martin  Luther.  It 
will  only  be  necessary  to  infringe  the  rule  when  from  time  to  time  we 
may  have  to  speak  of  nations  of  a  pre- Pythagorean  antiquity,  and  will 
adopt  the  common  custom  of  calling  them  '*  ancient." 


Before  closing  this  initial  chapter,  we  venture  to  say  a  few  words 
in  explanation  of  the  plan  of  this  work.  Its  object  is  not  to  force  upon 
the  public  the  personal  views  or  theories  of  its  author ;  nor  has  it  the 
pretensions  of  a  scientific  work,  which  aims  at  creating  a  revolution  in 
some  department  of  thought.  It  is  rather  a  brief  summary  of  the  relig- 
ions, philosophies,  and  universal  traditions  of  human  kind,  and  the  exe- 
gesis of  the  same,  in  the  spirit  of  those  secret  doctrines,  of  which  none — 
thanks  to  prejudice  and  bigotry — have  reached  Christendom  in  so  unmu* 
tilated  a  form,  as  to  secure  it  a  fair  judgment.  Since  the  days  of  the  un- 
lucky mediaeval  philosophers,  the  last  to  write  upon  these  secret  doc- 
trines of  which  they  were  the  depositaries,  few  men  have  dared  to  brave 
persecution  and  prejudice  by  placing  their  knowledge  upon  record.  And 
these  few  have  never,  as  a  rule,  written  for  the  public,  but  only  for  those 
of  their  own  and  succeeding  times  who  possessed  the  key  to  their  jargon. 
The  multitude,  not  understanding  them  or  their  doctrines,  have  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  them  en  masse  as  either  charlatans  or  dreamers.  Hence 
the  unmerited  contempt  into  which  the  study  of  the  noblest  of  sciences— 
that  of  the  spiritual  man — ^has  gradually  fallen. 


#    M 
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In  nndertaking  to  inquire  into  the  assumed  infallibilit)  of  Modem 
Science  and  Theology,  the  author  has  been  forced,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  thought  discursive,  to  make  constant  comparison  of  the  ideas, 
achievements,  and  pretensions  of  their  representatives,  with  those  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  and  religious  teachers.  Things  the  most  widely 
separated  as  to  time,  have  thus  been  brought  into  immediate  juxtaposi- 
tion, for  only  thus  could  the  priority  and  parentage  of  discoveries  and 
dogmas  be  determined.  In  discussing  the  merits  of  our  scientific  con- 
temporaries, their  own  confessions  of  failure  in  experimental  research,  of 
baiing  mysteries,  of  missing  links  in  their  chains  of  theory,  of  inability 
to  comprehend  natural  phenomena,  of  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  the  causal 
world,  have  furnished  the  basis  for  the  present  study.  Especially  (since 
Psychology  has  been  so  much  neglected,  and  the  East  is  so  far  away  that 
few  of  our  investigators  will  ever  get  there  to  study  that  science  where 
alone  it  is  understood),  we  will  review  tlie  speculations  and  policy  of 
noted  authorities  in  connection  with  those  modern  psychological  phe- 
nomena which  began  at  Rochester  and  have  now  overspread  the  world. 
IVe  wish  to  show  how  inevitable  were  their  innumerable  failures^  and 
hm  they  must  continue  until  these  pretended  authorities  of  the  West  go  to 
theBrahmans  and  Lamaists  of  tlu  far  Orient^  and  respectfully  ask  them 
to  impart  the  alphabet  of  true  science.  We  have  laid  no  charge  against 
scientists  that  is  not  supported  by  their  own  published  admissions,  and  if 
our  citations  from  the  records  of  antiquity  rob  some  of  what  they  have 
hitherto  viewed  as  well-earned  laurels,  the  fault  is  not  ours  but  Truth's. 
No  man  worthy  of  the  name  of  philosopher  would  care  to  wear  honors 
that  rightfully  belong  to  another. 

Deeply  sensible  of  the  Titanic  struggle  that  is  now  in  progress  between 
materiaUsm  and  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  mankind,  our  constant  endeavor 
has  been  to  gather  into  our  several  chapters,  like  weapons  into  armories, 
^eiy  fact  and  argument  that  can  be  used  to  aid  the  latter  in  defeating 
the  former.  Sickly  and  deformed  child  as  it  now  is,  the  materialism  of 
To-Day  is  bom  of  the  brutal  Yesterday.  Unless  its  growth  is  arrested, 
it  may  become  our  master.  It  is  the  bastard  progeny  of  the  French  Rev- 
olutbn  and  its  reaction  against  ages  of  religious  bigotry  and  repression. 
To  prevent  the  crushing  of  these  spiritual  aspirations,  the  blighting  of  these 
hopes,  and  the  deadening  of  that  intuition  which  teaches  us  of  a  God 
and  a  hereafter,  we  must  show  our  false  theologies  in  their  naked  defor- 
mity, and  distinguish  between  divine  religion  and  human  dogmas.  Our 
voice  is  raised  for  spiritual  freedom,  and  our  plea  made  for  enfranchise' 
OMnt  from  all  tyranny,  whether  of  Scibncs  or  Tubolooy. 
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PAR  T  ONE.— SCIENCE. 


CHAPTER  L 

«•  Ego  fuin  qui  Mmi.'' 


'*W«  rwiwufiwt  iwtiiih  whcrs  OMxlcni  oooj«eiuro  doMt  itf  faithlaw  wiagt.    Aad  vMi  oti  tiMit 


vmAeeoaaoa  doncats  of  idMcr  winch  the  lafM  of  lo-day  disdain  as  wild  duaerai,  or  deq^  of  M 
auhthonabla  myaterica.*' — ^Btn.wn's  "Zamoni.** 

THERE  exists  somewhere  in  this  wide  world  an  old  Book^-so  very 
old  that  our  modem  antiquarians  might  ponder  over  its  pages  an 
indefinite  time,  and  still  not  quite  agree  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fabric 
Qpon  which  it  is  written.  It  is  the  only  original  copy  now  in  existence. 
^e  most  ancient  Hebrew  document  on  occult  learning — the  Siphra 
^^itmta — was  compiled  from  it,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  former 
^^  already  considered  in  the  light  of  a  literary  relic.  One  of  its  illus- 
trations represents  the  Divine  Essence  emanating  from  Adam*  like  a 
luminous  arc  proceeding  to  form  a  circle  ;  and  then,  having  attained  the 
highest  point  of  its  circumference,  the  inefifable  Glory  bends  back  again, 
^nd  returns  to  earth,  bringing  a  higher  type  of  humanity  in  its  vortex.   As 

• 

't  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  our  planet,  the  Emanation  becomes 
i^re  and  more  shadowy,  until  upon  touching  the  ground  it  is  as  black 
as  night 

A  conviction,  founded  upon  seventy  thousand  years  of  experience,  f 
^  they  allege,  has  been  entertained  by  hermetic  philosophers  of  all 
P^ods  that  matter  has  in  time  become,  through  sin,  more  gross  and 
^^  than  it  was  at  man's  first  formation ;  that,  at  the  beginning,  the 

*TIie  luune  b  used  m  the  tense  of  the  Greek  word  av9p  avof. 

t  The  traditions  of  the  Oriental  Kabalists  claim  their  science  to  be  older  than  that 
Modern  scientists  may  doubt  and  reject  the  assertion.    They  eannoi  prove  it  fake. 
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human  body  was  of  a  half-ethereal  nature ;  and  that,  before  the  fall,  .roan 
kind  communed  freely  with  the  now  unseen  universes.  But  since  thai 
time  niaUer  has  become  the  formidable  barrier  between  us  and  the  w^rld 
of  spirits.  The  oldest  esoteric  traditions  also  teach  that,  before  the 
mystic  A.dam,  many  races  of  human  beings  lived  and  died  out,  each 
giving  place  in  its  turn  to  another.  Were  these  precedent  types  more 
perfect  ?  Did  any  of  them  belong  to  the  winged  race  of  men  mentioned 
by  Plato  in  Phadrus  ?  It  is  the  special  province  of  science  to  solve  the 
problem.  The  caves  of  France  and  the  relics  of  the  stone  age  afford  a 
point  at  which  to  begin. 

As  the  cycle  proceeded,  man's  eyes  were  more  and  more  opened, 
until  he  came  to  know  "good  and  evil"  as  well  as  the  Elohim  them- 
selves.  Having  reached  its  summit,  the  cycle  began  to  go  downward. 
When  the  arc  attained  a  certain  point  which  brought  it  parallel  with 
the  fixed  line  of  our  terrestrial  plane,  the  man  was  furnished  by  nature 
with  "  coats  of  skin"  and  the  Lord  God  "  clothed  them." 

This  same  belief  in  the  pre-existence  of  a  far  more  spiritual  race  than 
the  one  to  which  we  now  belong  can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  tra- 
ditions of  nearly  every  people.  In  the  ancient  Quich6  manuscript,  pub- 
lished by  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg — the  Popol  Vuh — the  first  men  are  men- 
tioned as  a  race  that  could  reason  and  speak,  whose  sight  was  unlimited, 
and  who  knew  all  things  at  once.  According  to  Philo  Judaeus,  the  air  is 
filled  with  an  invisible  host  of  spirits,  some  of  whom  are  free  from  evil 
and  immortal,  and  others  are  pernicious  and  mortal.  "  From  the  sons  of 
El  we  are  descended,  and  sons  of  El  must  we  become  again."  Aiid 
the  unequivocal  statement  of  the  anonymous  Gnostic  who  wrote  T?u  Gos- 
pd  according  to  John,  that  **  as  many  as  received  Him,"  i.^.,  who  fol- 
lowed practically  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  Jesus,  would  "become  the  suns 
of  God,"  points  to  the  same  belief,  (i.,  12.)  "  Know  ye  not,  ye  are  gods  f  " 
exclaimed  the  Master.  Plato  describes  admirably  in  Phadrus  the  state 
in  which  man  once  was,  and  what  he  will  become  again  :  before,  and 
after  the  "  loss  of  his  wings ; "  when  "  he  lived  among  the  gods,  a  god 
himself  in  the  airy  world."  From  the  remotest  periods  religious  philoso- 
phies taught  that  the  whole  universe  was  filled  with  divine  and  spLntuai 
beings  of  divers  races.  From  one  of  these  evolved,  in  the  course  of 
time,  Adam,  the  primitive  man. 

The  Kalmucks  and  some  tribes  of  Siberia  also  describe  in  theii 
legends  earlier  creations  than  our  present  race.  These  beings,  they  say, 
were  possessed  of  almost  boundless  knowledge,  and  in  their  audacity 
even  threatened  rebellion  against  the  Great  Chief  Spirit.  To  punish 
their  presumption  and  humble  them,  he  imprisoned  them  in  bodies,  and 
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80  shut  in  their  senses.  From  these  they  can  escape  but  through  Icng  re- 
pentance, self-purification^  and  development  Their  Shamans^  they  think, 
occasionally  enjoy  the  divine  powers  originally  possessed  by  all  human 
beings. 

The  Astor  Library  of  New  York  has  recently  been  enriched  by  a  fac- 
simile of  an  Egyptian  Medical  Treatise,  written  in  the  sixteenth  century 
B.C  (or,  more  precisely,  1552  B.C.),  which,  according  to  the  commonly 
received  chronology,  is  the  time  when  Moses  was  just  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  The  original  is  written  upon  the  inner  bark  of  Cyperus  papyrus^ 
and  has  been  pronounced  by  Professor  Schenk,  of  Leipsig,  not  only 
genuine,  but  also  the  most  perfect  ever  seen.  It  consists  of  a  single 
sheet  of  yellow-brown  papyrus  of  finest  quality,  three-tenths  of  a  metre 
wide,  more  than  twenty  metres  long,  and  forming  one  roll  divided  into 
one  hundred  and  ten  pages,  all  carefully  numbered.  It  was  purchased 
in  %ypt,  in  1872-3,  by  the  archaeologist  Ebers,  of  "a  well-to-do  Arab 
from  Luxor."  The  New  York  Tribune^  commenting  upon  the  circum- 
stance, says :  The  papyrus  "  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  one  of  the 
ax  Hermetic  Books  on  Medicine^  named  by  Clement  of  Alexandria." 

The  editor  further  says :  "  At  the  time  of  lamblichus,  a.d,  363, 
the  priests  of  Egypt  showed  forty-two  books  which  they  attributed  to 
Hermes  (Thuti).  Of  these,  according  to  that  author,  thirty-six  contained  the 
history  of  all  human  knowledge ;  the  last  six  treated  of  anatomy,  of 
pathology,  of  affections  of  the  eye,  instruments  of  surgery,  and  of  medi« 
cines.*  The  Papyrus  Ebers  is  indisputably  one  of  these  ancient  Hermetic 
works." 

If  so  clear  a  ray  of  light  has  been  thrown  upon  ancient  Egyptian 
science,  by  the  accidental  (?)  encounter  of  the  German  archaeologist  with 
one  " well-to-do  Arab"  from  Luxor,  how  can  we  know  what  sunshine 
may  be  let  in  upon  the  dark  crypts  of  history  by  an  equally  accidental 
meeting  between  some  other  prosperous  Egyptian  and  another  enterpris- 
ing student  of  antiquity  ! 

The  discoveries  of  modern  science  do  not  disagree  with  the  oldest  tra- 
ditions which  claim  an  incredible  antiquity  for  our  race.  Within  the 
last  few  years  geology,  which  previously  had  only  conceded  that  man  could 
be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  tertiary  period,  has  found  unanswerable 
proofs  that  human  existence  antedates  the  last  glaciation  of  Europe — 
over  250,000  years  !  A  hard  nut,  this,  for  Patristic  Theology  to  crack  ; 
but  an  accepted  fact  with  the  ancient  philosophers. 


*  Qement  of  Alexandria  asserted  that  in  his  day  the  £g]rptiaD  priests 
^-two  Canonical  Books. 
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Moreover,  fossil  implements  have  been  exhumed  together  with  human 
renmins,  which  show  that  man  hunted  in  those  remote  times,  and  knew 
how  to  build  a  fire.  But  the  forward  step  has  not  yet  been  taken  in 
this  search  for  the  origin  of  the  race ;  science  comes  to  a  dead  stop, 
and  waits  for  future  proofs.  Unfortunately,  anthropology  and  psychology 
possess  no  Cuvier;  neither  geologists  nor  archaeologists  are  able  to 
construct,  from  the  fragmentary  bits  hitherto  discovered,  the  perfect 
skeleton  of  the  triple  man — physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual.  Because 
the  fossil  implements  of  man  are  found  to  become  more  rough  and  un- 
couth as  geology  penetrates  deeper  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  it  seenM 
a  proof  to  science  that  the  closer  we  come  to  the  origin  of  man,  the 
more  savage  and  brute-like  he  must  be.  Strange  logic  I  Does  the 
finding  of  the  remains  in  the  cave  of  Devon  prove  that  there  were  no 
contemporary  races  then  who  were  highly  civilized  ?  When  the  present 
population  of  the  earth  have  disappeared,  and  some  archaeologist  belong- 
ing to  the  "coming  race"  of  the  distant  future  shall  excavate  the  do- 
mestic implements  of  one  of  our  Indian  or  Andaman  Island  tribes,  will 
he  be  justified  in  concluding  that  mankind  in  the  nineteenth  century  was 
"just  emerging  from  the  Stone  Age  ?  " 

It  has  lately  been  the  fashion  to  speak  of  "  the  untenable  conceptions 
of  an  uncultivated  past."  As  though  it  were  possible  to  hide  behind  an 
epigram  the  intellectual  quarries  out  of  which  the  reputations  of  so  many 
modern  philosophers  have  been  carved !  Just  as  Tyndall  is  ever  ready 
to  disparage  ancient  philosophers — for  a  dressing-up  of  whose  idea* 
more  than  one  distinguished  scientist  has  derived  honor  and  credit — so 
the  geologists  seem  more  and  more  inclined  to  take  for  granted  that  all 
of  the  archaic  races  were  contemporaneously  in  a  state  of  dense  bar- 
barism. But  not  all  of  our  best  authorities  agree  in  this  opinion.  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  maintain  exactly  the  reverse.  Max  Muller,  foi 
instance,  says:  "Many  things  are  still  unintelligible  to  us,  and  the  hiero- 
glyphic  language  of  antiquity  records  but  half  of  the  mind's  unconscious 
intentions.  Yet  more  and  more  the  image  of  man,  in  whatever  clime  wc 
meet  him,  rises  before  us,  noble  and  pure  from  the  very  beginning ;  even 
his  errors  we  learn  to  understand,  even  his  dreams  we  begin  to  interpret. 
As  far  as  we  can  trace  back  the  footsteps  of  man,  even  on  the  lowest 
strata  of  history,  we  see  the  divine  gift  of  a  sound  and  sober  intellect 
belonging  to  him  from  the  very  first,  and  the  idea  of  a  humanity  emerg- 
ing slowly  from  the  depths  of  an  animal  brutality  can  never  be  main< 
tained  again."  * 


%  «« 


Chips  from  a  Germin  Work-shop^**  vol.  il,  p.  7.     " Comparathre  Mythology 


LIMITATIONS  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.  % 

As  ft  is  daimed  to  be  unphilosophical  to  inquire  into  first  causesi 
jdcntists  now  occupy  themselves  with  considering  their  physical  effects. 
The  5e]d  of  scientific  investigation  is  therefore  bounded  by  physical 
nature.  When  once  its  limits  are  reached,  enquiry  must  stop,  and  their 
work  be  recommenced.  With  all  due  respect  to  our  learned  men,  they 
ait  like  the  squirrel  upon  its  revolving  wheel,  for  they  are  doomed  to 
tura  their  "  matter"  over  and  over  again.  Science  is  a  mighty  potency, 
and  it  is  not  for  us  pigmies  to  question  her.  But  the  **  scsen/isfs"  are 
not  themtehres  science  embodied  any  more  than  the  men  of  our  planet 
are  the  planet  itself.  We  have  neither  the  right  to  demand,  nor  power 
to  compel  9ur  ^'  modem-day  philosopher "  to  accept  without  challenge  a 
geographical  description  of  the  dark  side  of  the  moon.  But,  if  in  soma 
lanar  cataclysm  one  of  her  inhabitants  should  be  hurled  thence  into  ths 
attraction  of  our  atmosphere,  and  land,  safe  and  sound,  at  Dr.  Carpen» 
ter's  door,  he  would  be  indictable  as  recreant  to  professional  duty  H  he 
sboald  fail  .to  set  the  physical  problem  at  resL 

For  a  man  of  science  to  refuse  an  opportunity  to  investigate  any  new 
phenomenon,  whether  it  comes  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  man  from  tbs 
moon,  or  a  ghost  from  the  Eddy  homestead,  is  alike  reprehensible. 

Whether  arrived  at  by  the  method  of  Aristotle,  or  that  of  Plato,  we 
need  not  stop  to  inquire  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  both  the  inner  and  outer 
natnres  of  man  are  claimed  to  have  been  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
ancient  andrologists.  Nothwithstanding  the  superficial  hypotheses  of 
geologists,  we  are  beginning  to  have  almost  daily  proofs  in  corroboration 
of  the  assertions  of  those  philosophers. 

Tkfy  divided  the  interminable  periods  of  human  existence  on  this 
planet  into  cycles,  during  each  of  which  mankind  gradually  reached  the 
culminating  point  of  highest  civilization  and  gradually  relapsed  into  ah- 
Ject  barbarism.  To  what  eminence  the  race  in  its  progress  had 
several  times  arrived  may  be  feebly  surmised  by  the  wonderful  monu« 
ments  of  old,  still  visible,  and  the  descriptions  given  by  Herodotus  of 
other  marvels  of  which  no  traces  now  remain.  Even  in  his  days  the 
gigantic  structures  of  many  p3rramids  and  world-famous  temples  were 
but  masses  of  ruins.  Scattered  by  the  unrelenting  hand  of  time,  they  are 
described  by  the  Father  of  History  as  "  these  venerable  witnesses  of  the 
long  bygone  glory  of  departed  ancestors."  He  "  shrinks  from  speaking 
of  divine  things,'*  and  gives  to  posterity  but  an  imperfect  description 
from  hearsay  of  some  marvellous  subterranean  chambers  of  the  Laby- 
rinth, where  lay— and  now  lie — concealed,  the  sacred  remains  of  the 
Kng^Initiates. 

We  can  judge,  moreover,  of  the  lofty  civilization  reached  in  some 
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periods  of  antiquity  by  tae  historical  descriptions  of  the  ages  of  the  Ptole 
inies,  yet  in  that  epoch  the  arts  and  sciences  were  considered  to  be  de- 
generating, and  the  secret  of  a  number  of  the  former  had  been  abready 
lost.  In  the  recent  excavations  of  Mariette-Bey,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, statues  of  wood  and  other  relics  have  been  exhumed,  which  shorn 
that  long  before  the  period  of  the  first  dynasties  the  Egyptians  had 
attained  to  a  refinement  and  perfection  which  is  calculated  to  excite  the 
wonder  of  even  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Grecian  art.  Bayard  Taylor 
describes  these  statues  in  one  of  his  lectures,  and  tells  us  that  the  beauty 
of  the  heads,  ornamented  with  eyes  of  precious  stones  and  copper  eye- 
lids, is  unsurpassed.  Far  below  the  stratum  of  sand  in  which  lay  the  re- 
mains gathered  into  the  collections  of  Lepsius,  Abbott,  and  the  British 
Museum,  were  found  buried  the  tangible  proofs  of  the  hermetic  doctrine 
of  cycles  which  has  been  already  explained. 

Dr.  Schliemann,  the  enthusiastic  Hellenist,  has  recently  found,  in  his 
excavations  in  the  Troad,  abundant  evidences  of  the  same  gradual 
change  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  and  from  civilization  to  barbarism 
again.  Why  then  should  we  feel  so  reluctant  to  admit  the  possibility 
that,  if  the  antediluvians  were  so  much  better  versed  than  ourselves  in 
certain  sciences  as  to  have  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  important 
arts,  which  we  now  term  lost^  they  might  have  equally  excelled  in  psycho- 
logical knowledge?  Such  a  hypothesis  must  be  considered  as  reason- 
able as  any  other  until  some  countervailing  evidence  shall  be  discovered 
to  destroy  it. 

Every  true  savant  admits  that  in  many  respects  human  knowledge  is 
yet  in  its  infancy.  Can  it  be  that  our  cycle  began  in  ages  comparatively 
recent  ?  These  cycles^  according  to  the  Chaldean  philosophy,  do  not  em* 
brace  all  mankind  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Professor  Draper  partially 
corroborates  this  view  by  saying  that  the  periods  into  which  geology 
has  ''found  it  convenient  to  divide  the  progress  of  man  in  civilization  are 
not  abrupt  epochs  which  hold  good  simultaneously  for  the  whole  human 
race ; "  giving  as  an  instance  the  "  wandering  Indians  of  America,"  who 
"are  only  at  the  present  moment  emerging  from  the  stone  age."  Thus 
more  tnan  once  scientific  men  have  unwittingly  confirmed  the  testimony 
of  the  ancients. 

Any  Kabalist  well  acquainted  with  the  Pythagorean  system  of  nu- 
merals and  geometry  can  demonstrate  that  the  metaphysical  views  of 
Plato  were  based  upor  the  strictest  mathematical  principles.  "True 
mathematics,'*  says  the  Magicon^  "is  something  with  which  all  higher 
sciences  are  connected ;  common  mathematics  is  but  a  deceitful  phan* 
(asmagoria,  whose  much-praised  infallibility  only  arises  from  this — thai 
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materials,  conditions,  and  references  are  made  its  foundation."     Scien- 
tists who  believe  they  have  adopted  the  Aristotelian  method  only  because 
they  creep  when  they  do  not  run  from  demonstrated  particulars  to  uni- 
versals,  glorify  this  method  of  inductive  philosophy,  and  reject  that  of 
Plato,  which  they  treat  as  unsubstantiaU      Professor  Draper  laments 
that  such  speculative  mystics  as  Ammonius  Saccas  and  Plotinus  should 
have  taken  the  place  "  of  the  severe  geometers  of  the  old  museum."  * 
He  forgets  that  geometry,  of  all  sciences  the  only  one  which  proceeds 
fiom  universals  to  particulars,  was  precisely  the  method  employed  by 
Plato  in  his  philosophy.    As  long  as  exact  science  confines  its  obser- 
vations to  physical  conditions  and  proceeds  Aristotle -like,  -it  certainly 
cannot  faiL     But  notwithstanding  that  the  world  of  matter  is  bound- 
less for  us,  it  still  is  finite ;    and  thus  materialism  will  turn  forever  in 
this  vitiated  circle,  unable  to   soar  higher  than  the  circumference  will 
penniL      The  cosmological  theory  of  numerals  which  Pythagoras  learned 
from  the  Egyptian  hierophants,  is  alone  able  to  reconcile  the  two  units, 
natter  and  spirit,  and  cause  each  to  demonstrate  the  other  mathemati- 
cally. 

The  sacred  numbers  of  the  universe  in  their  esoteric  combination 
solve  the  great  problem  and  explain  the  theory  of  radiation  and  the  cycle 
of  the  emanations.  The  lower  orders  before  they  develop  into  higher 
ones  must  emanate  from  the  higher  spiritual  ones,  and  when  arrived  at 
the  turning-point,  be  reabsorbed  again  into  the  infinite. 

Physiology,  like  everything  else  in  this  world  of  constant  evolution,  is 
wbject  to  the  cyclic  revolution.  As  it  now  seems  to  be  hardly  emerging 
from  the  shadows  of  the  lower  arc,  so  it  may  be  one  day  proved  to  have 
been  at  the  highest  point  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  far  earlier  than 
the  days  of  Pythagoras. 

Mochus,  the  Sidonian,  the  physiologist  and  teacher  of  the  science  of 
anatomy,  flourished  long  before  the  Sage  of  Samos ;  and  the  latter  received 
the  sacred  instructions  from  his  disciples  and  descendants.  Pythagoras, 
the  jmre  philosopher,  the  deeply-versed  in  the  profounder  phenomena  of 
nature,  the  noble  inheritor  of  the  ancient  lore,  whose  great  aim  was  to 
free  the  soul  from  the  fetters  of  sense  and  force  it  to  realize  its  powers, 
must  live  eternally  m  human  memory. 

T7k€  impenetrable  veil  of  arcane  secrecy  was  thr<nvn  over  the  sriences 
taught  in  the  sanctuary.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  modern  depreciating 
of  the  ancient  philosophies.  Even  Plato  and  Philo  Judaeus  have  been 
■octised  by  many  a  commentator  of  absurd  inconsistencies,  whereas  the 
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iksign  which  underh'es  the  maze  of  Tnetaph3rsical  contradictions  so 
plexing  to  the  reader  of  the  Timctus^  is  but  too  evident.  But  has  2 
ever  been  read  understanding^  by  one  of  the  expounders  of  the  class 
This  is  a  question  warranted  by  the  criticisms  to  be  found  in  such  aut 
as  Stalbaiim,  Schleirmacher,  Ficinus  (Latin  translation),  Heindorf,  Sy 
ham,  Buttmann,  Taylor  and  Burges,  to  say  nothing  of  lesser  authori 
The  covert  allusions  of  the  Greek  philosopher  to  esoteric  things  1 
manifestly  baffled  these  commentators  to  the  last  degree.  They  not 
with  unblushing  coolness  suggest  as  to  certain  difficult  passages 
another  phraseology  was  evidently  intended,  but  they  audaciously  b 
the  changes  I    The  Orphic  line  : 

** Of  the  song,  the  order  of  the  sixth  race  close** — 

which  can  only  be  interpreted  as  a  reference  to  the  sixth  race  evo 
in  the  consecutive  evolution  of  the  spheres,  ♦  Burges  says :  "  .  .  . 
evidently  taken  from  a  cosmogony  where  man  was  feigned  to  he  en 
the  last''  f — Ought  not  one  who  undertakes  to  edit  another's  work 
least  understand  what  his  author  means  P 

Indeed,  the  ancient  philosophers  seem  to  be  generally  held,  evei 
the  least  prejudiced  of  our  modern  critics,  to  have  lacked  that  profur 
and  thorough  knowledge  in  the  exact  sciences  of  which  our  century 
boastful.  It  is  even  questioned  whether  they  understood  that  basic 
entific  principle  :  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  If  they  suspected  the  indestruci 
ity  of  matter  at  all, — say  these  commentators — it  was  not  in  consequ< 
of  a  finnly-established  formula  but  only  through  an  intuitional  reaso 
and  by  analogy. 

We  hold  to  the  contrary  opinion.  The  speculations  of  these  p 
sophers  upon  matter  were  open  to  public  criticism  :  but  their  teach 
in  regard  to  spiritual  things  were  profoundly  esoteric.  Being  thus  sv 
to  secrecy  and  religious  silence  upon  abstruse  subjects  involving 
relations  of  spirit  and  matter,  they  rivalled  each  other  in  their  ingen 
methods  for  concealing  their  real  opinions. 

The  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis  has  been  abundantly  ridiculed 
men  of  science  and  rejected  by  theologians,  yet  if  it  had  been  prop 
understood  in  its  application  to  the  indestructibility  of  matter  and 
immortality  of  spirit,  it  would  have  been  perceived  that  it  is  a  sub) 
c  onception.     Should  we  not  first  regard  the  subject  from  the  stand-p 

*  In  another  place,  we  explain  with  some  minuteness  the  Henaetic  philosoplty  ol 
evolution  of  the  spheres  and  their  several  racea. 
t  J.  Burges :   *'  The  Works  of  Plato,"  [x  ao;,  note 
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of  the  andcnts  before  venturing  to  disparage  its  teachers  ?  The  rolud^n 
of  the  great  problem  of  eternity  belongs  neither  to  religious  superstition 
n<xr  to  gross  materialism.  The  harmony  and  mathematical  equiformity  of 
the  doable  evolution — spiritual  and  physical— are  elucidated  only  in  the 
imiversal  numerab  of  Pythagoras,  who  built  his  system  entirely  upon  the  so- 
caDed  ^  metrical  speech  *'  of  the  Hindu  VctUu.  It  is  but  lately  that  one 
of  the  most  zealous  Sanskrit  scholars,  Martin  Haug,  undertook  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Aiitmreya  BraJunana  of  the  Rig-  Veda.  It  had  been  till  that 
time  entirdy  unknoim ;  these  explanations  indicate  beyond  dispute  the 
identity  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Brahmanical  systems.  In  both,  the  eso- 
teric s^ificance  is  derived  from  the  number  :  in  the  former,  from  the  mys 
tic  relation  of  every  number  to  everything  intelligible  to  the  human  mind  ; 
in  the  latter,  from  the  number  of  syllables  of  which  each  verse  in  the 
Mantras  consists.  Plato,  the  ardent  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  realized  it  so 
fully  as  to  maintain  that  the  Dodecahedron  was  the  geometrical  figure 
employed  by  the  Demiurgus  in  constructing  the  universe.  Some  of  these 
figures  had  a  peculiarly  solemn  significance.  For  instance  four^  of  which 
the  Dodecahedron  is  the  trine,  was  held  sacred  by  the  Pytliagoreans. 
It  is  die  perfect  square,  and  neither  of  the  bounding  lines  exceeds  the 
odier  in  length,  by  a  single  point  It  is  the  emblem  of  moral  justice  and 
divine  equity  geometrically  expressed.  All  the  powers  and  great  sym- 
phonies of  physical  and  spiritual  nature  lie  inscribed  within  the  perfect 
square ;  and  the  inefiable  name  of  Him,  which  name  otherwise,  would 
remain  unutterable,  was  replaced  by  this  sacred  number  ^  the  most 
binding  and  solemn  oath  with  the  ancient  mystics — the  Tetractys. 

If  the  Pythagorean  metempsychosis  should  be  thoroughly  explained 
and  compared  with  the  modern  theory  of  evolution,  it  would  be  found 
1 3 supply  eveiy  ** missing  link"  in  the  chain  of  the  latter.  But  who  of 
mr  scienrists  would  consent  to  lose  his  precious  time  over  the  vagaries 
of  the  ancients.  Notwithstanding  proofs  to  the  contrary,  they  not  only 
deny  diat  the  nations  of  the  archaic  periods,  but  even  the  ancient 
plulosophers  had  any  positive  knowledge  of  the  Heliocentric  system. 
Tbe  '^Venerable  Bedes,**  the  Augustines  and  Lactantii  appear  to  have 
bothered,  with  their  dogmatic  ignorance,  all  faith  in  the  more  ancient 
theologists  of  the  pre-Christian  centuries.  But  now  philology  and  a 
doser  acquaintance  with  Sanskrit  literature  have  partially  enabled 
OS  to  vindicate  them  &om  these  unmerited  imputations.  In  the  Vedasy 
for  instance,  we  find  positive  proof  that  so  long  ago  as  2000  B.C.,  the 
Hindu  sages  and  scholars  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  rotundity 
^OQr«;lobeand  the  Heliocentric  system.  Hence,  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
knew  well  this  astronomical  truth ;  for  Pythagoras  obtained  his  knowledge 
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in  India,  or  from  men  who  had  been  there,  and  Plato  faithfully  echoed  h 
teachings.     We  will  quote  two  passages  from  the  Attar eya  Brahnuma: 

In  the  "  Serpent-Mantra^^  ♦  the  Brahmana  declares  as  followi 
that  this  Mantra  is  that  one  which  was  seen  by  the  Queen  of  the  Se 
pents,  Sarpa-rdjni ;  because  the  earth  (syam)  is  the  Queen  of  the  Se 
pents,  as  she  is  the  mother  and  queen  of  all  that  moves  (aarpat).  In  d 
beginning  she  (the  earth)  was  but  one  head  (round),  without  hair  {jMd 
1.^.,  without  vegetation.  She  then  perceived  this  Mantra  which  confe 
upon  him  who  knows  it,  the  power  of  assuming  any  form  which  he  inig! 
desire.  She  "  pronounced  the  Mantra,*  i,e.,  sacrificed  to  the  gods ;  ani 
in  consequence,  immediately  obtained  a  motley  appearance  ;  she  becan 
variegated,  and  able  to  produce  any  form  she  might  like,  changing  m 
form  into  another.  This  Mantra  begins  witli  the  words:  '^ Ayam  gaU 
pri^nir  akramW*  (x.,  189). 

The  description  of  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  a  round  and  bald  heac 
which  was  soft  at  first,  and  became  hard  only  from  being  breathed  upo 
by  the  god  V4yu,  the  lord  of  the  air,  forcibly  suggests  the  idea  that  th 
authors  of  the  sacred  Vedic  books  knew  the  earth  to  be  round  or  spher 
cal ;  moreover,  that  it  had  been  a  gelatinous  mass  at  first,  which  grac 
ually  cooled  off  under  the  influence  of  the  air  and  time.  So  much  for  thei 
knowledge  about  our  globe's  sphericity ;  and  now  we  will  present  the  tef 
timony  upon  which  we  base  our  assertion,  that  the  Hindus  were  perfectl 
acquainted  with  the  Heliocentric  system,  at  least  2000  years  B.c 

In  the  same  treatise  the  Hotar,  (priest),  is  taught  how  the  Shasira 
should  be  repeated,  and  how  the  phenomena  of  sunrise  and  sunset  are  t 
be  explained.  It  says  :  ''The  Agnishtoma  is  that  one  (that  god)  whi 
burns.  The  sun  nrifer  seta  nor  rises.  When  people  think  the  sun  is  se 
ting,  it  is  not  so  ;  they  are  mistaken.  For  after  having  arrived  at  the  eic 
of  the  day,  it  produces  two  opposite  effects,  making  night  to  what  is  belov 
and  day  to  what  is  on  the  other  side.  When  they  (the  people)  believe 
rises  in  the  morning,  the  sun  only  does  thus :  having  reached  the  ea 
of  the  night,  it  makes  itself  produce  two  opposite  effects,  making  day 
what  is  below,  and  night  to  what  is  on  the  other  side.  In  fact  the  s^ 
never  sets ;  nor  does  it  set  for  him  who  has  such  a  knowledge "^ 

This  sentence  is  so  conclusive,  that  even  the  translator  of  the  J^ig-  VeiS. 
Dr.  Haug,  was  forced  to  remark  it.  He  says  this  passage  contaiJ 
^'the  denial  oi  the  existence  of  sunrise  and  sunset,"  and  that  the  auth« 
supposes  the  sun  "  to  remain  always  in  its  high  position."  J 


♦  From  the  Sanskrit  text  of  the  Aitareya  Brahmanam.     Rig- Veda,  t.,  ch.  il,  Tene 
f  Aitareya  Brahmanam,  book  iii.,  c.  v.,  44.    %  Ait.  Brahm.,  voL  ii.,  p.  24a. 
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In  one  of  the  earliest  Nivids^  Rishi  K  itsa,  a  Hindu  sage  cf  the  remot- 
est aDtiquity,  explains  the  allegory  of  the  first  laws  given  to  the  celestial 
bodies.    For  doing  **  what  she  ought  not  to  do,"  AnAhit  (Anaitis  or  Nana, 
the  Persian  Venus),  representing  the  earth  in  the  legend,  is  sentenced  to 
turn  round  the  sun.     The  Saitras^  or  sacrificial  sessions*  prove  undoubt- 
edly that  so  early  as  in  the  eighteenth  of  twentieth  century  b.c,  the 
Hindus  had  made  considerable 'progress  in  astronomical  science.     The 
^ras  lasted  one  year,  and  were  *'  nothing  but  an  imitation  of  the  sun's 
yearly  course.       They  were  divided,  says  Haug,  into  two  distinct  parts, 
each  consisting  of  six  months  of  thirty  days  each  ;  in  the  midst  of  both 
was  the   Vishuvan  (equator  or  central  day),  cutting  the  whole  Sattras 
into  two  halves,  etc."  f     This  scholar,  although  he  ascribes  the  composi- 
tion of  the  bulk  of  the  Brahmanas  to  the  period  1 400-1 2cx)  B.C.,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  oldest  of  the  hymns  may  be  placed  at  the  very  com- 
'ncnceraent  of  Vedic  literature,  between  the  years  2400-2000,  e.g.     He 
&)ds  no  reason  for  considering  the  Vedas  less  ancient  than  the  sacred 
book  of  the  Chinese.     As  the  Shu-King  or  Book  of  History^  and  the 
Sacrificial  songs  of  the  Shi-King^  or  Book  of  Odcs^  have  been  proved 
to  have  an  antiquity  as  early  as  2200,  B.C.,  our  philologists  may  yet  be 
Compelled  before  long  to  acknowledge,  that  in  astronomical  knowledge, 
tlie  antediluvian  Hindus  were  their  masters. 

At  all  events,  there  are  facts  which  prove  that  certain  astronomical 
Calculations  were  as  correct  with  the  Chaldeans  in  the  days  of  Julius 
Caesar  as  they  are  now.  When  the  calendar  was  reformed  by  the  Con- 
c^oeror,  the  civil  year  was  found  to  correspond  so  little  with  the  seasons, 
"^hat  summer  had  merged  into  the  autumn  months,  and  the  autumn  months 
into  full  winter.  It  was  Sosigenes,  the  Chaldean  astronomer,  who  restored 
^)rder  into  the  confusion,  by  putting  back  the  25th  of  March  ninety  days, 
thus  making  it  correspond  with  the  vernal  equinox  ;  and  it  was  Sosigenes, 
again,  who  fixed  the  lengths  of  the  months  as  they  no70  remain. 

In  America,  it  was  found  by  the  Motezuman  army,  that  the  calen- 

ciar  of  the  Aztecs  gave  an  equal  number  of  days  and  weeks  to  each 

TOonth.    The  extreme  accuracy  of  their  astronomical  calculations  was 

so  great,  that  no  error  has  been  discovered  in  their  reckoning  by  subse- 

<lQent  verifications ;  while  the  Europeans,  who  landed  in  Mexico  in  15 19, 

^ere,  by  the  Julian  calendar,  nearly  eleven  days  in  advance  of  ths  exact 

time. 

It  is  to  the  priceless  and  accurate  translations  of  the  Vedic  Books, 
^^  to  the  personal  researches  of  Dr.  Haug,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 

*  AU.  Frihm.,  book  iv.     f  Septenary  Institutions ;  <*Stone  him  tc  Death,'*  p.  ja 
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oorroboratioD  of  the  dairas  of  the  hermetic  philosophers.  That  the  peiiod 
of  Zarathusira  Spitama  (Zoroaster)  was  of  untold  antiquity,  can  be  «asilf 
proved.  The  BrcJinumtUj  to  which  Haug  ascribes  four  thousand  yearsi 
describe  die  religious  contest  between  the  ancient  Hindus,  who  lived  in 
the  pre-Vedic  period,  and  the  Iranians.  The  battles  between  the  J^evas 
and  the  Asuras — the  former  representing  the  Hindus  and  the  latter  the 
Iranians — are  described  at  length  in  the  sacred  books.  As  the  Iranian 
prophet  was  the  first  to  raise  himself  against  what  he  called  the  "  idola- 
try" of  the  Brahmans,  and  to  designate  them  as  the  Devas  (devils), 
how  far  back  must  then  have  been  this  religious  crisis  ? 

*'  This  contest,''  answers  Dr.  Haug,  **  must  have  appeared  to  the 
authors  of  the  Brahmanas  as  old  as  the  feats  of  King  Arthur  appear  to 
English  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

There  was  not  a  philosopher  of  any  notoriety  who  did  not  hold  to  this 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  as  taught  by  the  firahmans,  Buddhists,  and 
later  by  the  Pythagoreans,  in  its  esoteric  sense,  whether  he  expressed  it 
more  or  less  intelligibly.  Origen  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Synesius 
and  Chalcidius,  all  believed  in  it ;  and  the  Gnostics,  who  are  unhesitat- 
ingly proclaimed  by  history  as  a  body  of  the  most  refined,  learned,  and 
enlightened  men,*  were  all  believers  in  metempsychosis.  Socrates 
entertained  opinions  identical  with  those  of  Pythagoras  ;  and  both,  as  the 
penalty  of  their  divine  philosophy,  were  put  to  a  violent  death.  The 
cabbie  has  been  the  same  in  all  ages.  Materialism  has  been,  and  will 
ever  be  blind  to  spiritual  truths.  These  philosophers  held,  with  the  Hin- 
dus, that  God  had  infused  into  matter  a  portion  of  his  own  Divine  Spirit, 
which  animates  and  moves  every  particle.  They  taught  that  men  have 
Imo  souls,  of  separate  and  quite  different  natures :  the  one  perishable-— 
the  Astral  Soul,  or  the  inner,  iluidic  body — the  other  incorruptible  and 
immortal — the  Augoeides,  or  portion  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  that  the  mortal 
or  Astral  Soul  perishes  at  each  gradual  change  at  the  threshold  of  every 
new  sphere,  becoming  with  every  transmigration  more  purified.  The 
astral  man,  intangible  and  invisible  as  he  might  be  to  our  mortal,  earthly 
senses,  is  still  constituted  of  matter,  though  sublimated.  Aristotle,  not- 
withstan^'ng  that  for  political  reasons  of  his  own  he  maintained  a  pru- 
dent silence  as  to  certain  esoteric  matters,  expressed  very  clearly  his 
opinion  on  the  subject.  It  was  his  belief  that  human  souls  are  emana- 
tions of  God,  that  are  finally  re-absorbed  into  Divinity.  Zeno,  the  founder 
of  the  Stoics,  taught  that  there  are  **  two  eternal  qualities  throu^^out 
nature  :  the  one  active ;  or  male,  the  other  passive,  or  female  :  that  the 


^  See  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  ihe  Roman  Empire.' 
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former  is  pure,  subtile  ether,  or  Divine  Spirit ;  the  other  entirely  inert  in 
itself  till  united  with  the  active  principle.  That  the  Divine  Spirit  acting 
iipoL  matter  produced  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air ;  and  that  it  is  the  sole 
efficient  principle  bj  which  all  nature  is  moved.  The  Stoics,  like  the 
Hindu  sages,  believed  in  the  final  absorption.  St.  Justin  believed  in 
the  emanation  of  these  souls  from  Divinity,  and  Tatian,  the  Assyrian, 
his  disciple,  declared  that  "  man  was  as  immortal  as  God  himself.*'  * 

That  profoundly  significant  verse  of  the  Genesis^  '*  And  to  every  beast 
of  the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  everything  that  creepeth 
opon  the  earth,  I  gave  a  living  soul,  .  .  .  .  "  should  arrest  the  attention 
oferery  Hebrew  scholar  capable  of  reading  the  Scripture  in  its  original, 
instead  of  following  the  erroneous  translation,  in  which  the  phrase  reads, 
"wherein  there  is  life*'\ 

From  the  first  to  the  last  chapters,  the  translators  of  the  Jewish  SacreO 
Books  misconstrued  this  meaning.  They  have  even  changed  the  spelling 
of  the  name  of  God,  as  Sir  W.  Druminond  proves.  Thus  El,  if  written 
correctly,  would  read  Al^  for  it  stands  in  the  original  7K — Al,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Uiggins,  this  word  means  the  god  Mithra,  the  Sun,  the  preserver 
sad  savior.  Sir  W.  Drummond  shows  that  Beih-El  means  the  House  of 
the  Sun  in  its  literal  translation,  and  not  of  God.  '*  El,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  these  Canaanite  names,  does  not  signify  Deiis,  but  Sol^X  Thus 
Theology  has  disfigured  ancient  Theosophy,  and  Science  ancient  Philos- 
ophy.§ 

For  lack  of  comprehension  of  this  great  philosophical  principle,  the 

methods  of  modem  science,  however  exact,  must  end  in  nullity.     In  no 

One  branch  can  it  demonstrate  the  origin  and  ultimate  of  things.     Instead 

of  tracing  the  effect  fi'om  its  primal  source,  its  progress  is  the  reverse. 

^ts  higher  types,  as  it  teaches,  are  all  evolved  from  antecedent  lower  ones. 

It  starts  from  the  bottom  of  the  cycle,  led  on  step  by  step  in  the  great 

labyrinth  of  nature  by  a  thread  of  matter.     As  soon  as  this  breaks  and 

the  clue  is  lost,  it  recoils  in  affright  from  the  Incomprehensible,  and 

•  See  Tomer ;  also  G.  Higgins's  "  Anacalypsas."        f  GenesU,  1 ,  30. 
%  Sir  William  Drummond :  ^'CEdipus  Jodicns,"  p.  250. 

§  The  absolute  necessity  for  the  perpetration  of  such  pious  frauds  by  the  early  fathers 

mud  later  theologians  becomes  apparent,  if  we  consider  thaf  if  they  had  allowed  the 

wcrd  Al  to  remain  as  in  the  original,  it  would  have  become  but  too  evident — except  for 

the  initiated — that  the  yehovah  of  Moses  and  the  sun  were  identical     The  multitudes, 

wladi  Ignore  that  the  ancient  hierophant  considered  orax  visible  sun  but  as  an  emblem  of 

^  ontral,  invisiUe,  and  spiritual  Sun,  would  have  accused  Moses — as  many  of  our 

<Bodem  commentatort  have  already  done — of  worshipping  the  planetary  bodies ;  in 

sitort,  of  actual  2^baism. 
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confesses  itstM  powerless.  Not  so  did  Plato  and  his  disciples.  With 
him  the  lower  types  were  but  the  concrete  images  of  the  higher  mbstrad 
ones.  The  soul,  which  is  immortal,  has  an  arithmetical,  as  the  body  has 
a  geometrical,  beginning.  This  beginning,  as  the  reflection  of  the  great 
universal  Archaus,  is  self-moving,  and  from  the  centre  diffuses  itself 
over  the  whole  body  of  the  microcosm. 

It  was  the  sad  perception  of  this  truth  that  made  Tyndall  confess  how 
powerless  is  science,  even  over  the  world  of  matter.  **  The  first  marshal- 
ling of  the  atoms,  on  which  all  subsequent  action  depends,  baflSes  a 
keener  power  than  that  of  the  microscope."  "Through  pure  excess  of 
complexity,  and  long  before  observation  can  have  any  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter, the  most  highly  trained  intellect,  the  most  refined  and  disciplined 
imagination,  retires  in  bewilderment  from  the  contemplation  of  the  problem^ 
We  are  struck  dumb  by  an  astonishment  which  no  microscope  can  relieve, 
doubting  not  only  the  power  of  our  instrument,  but  even  whether  we  our- 
selves possess  the  intellectual  elements  which  will  ever  enable  us  to  grap* 
pie  with  the  ultimate  structural  energies  of  nature." 

The  fundamental  geometrical  figure  of  the  Kabala — that  figure  which 
tradition  and  the  esoteric  doctrines  tell  us  was  given  by  the  Deity  itself 
to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai* — contains  in  its  grandiose,  because  simple  com- 
bination, the  key  to  the  universal  problem.  This  figure  contains  in  itself 
all  the  others.  For  those  who  are  able  to  master  it,  there  is  no  need  to 
exercise  imagination.  No  earthly  microscope  can  be  compared  with  the 
keenness  of  the  spiritual  perception. 

And  even  for  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  great  sciBNCEy 
the  description  given  by  a  well-trained  child-psychometer  of  the  genesis 
of  a  grain,  a  fragment  of  crystal,  or  any  other  object — ^is  worth  all  the  tele- 
scopes and  microscopes  of  "  exact  science." 

There  may  be  more  truth  in  the  adventurous  pangenesis  of  Darwin — 
whom  Tyndall  calls  a  "  soaring  speculator  " — than  in  the  cautious,  line- 
bound  hypothesis  of  the  latter ;  who,  in  common  with  other  thinkers  of 
his  class,  surrounds  his  imagination  "  by  the  firm  frontiers  of  reason." 
The  theory  of  a  microscopic  germ  which  contains  in  itself  "  a  world  of 
minor  germs,"  soars  in  one  sense  at  least  into  the  infinite.  It  oversteps 
the  world  of  matter,  and  begins  unconsciously  busying  itself  in  the  world 
of  spirit. 

If  we  accept  Darwin's  theory  of  the  development  of  species,  we  find 
that  his  starting-point  is  placed  in  front  of  an  open  door.  We  are  at  lib- 
erty with  him,  to  either  remain  within,  or  cross  the  tlireshold,  beyond 


*  Exodus,  XXV.,  40. 
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wiikhSes  the  limitless  and  the  incomprehensible,  or  rather  the  UnnUtf- 
thU,  If  our  mortal  language  is  inadequate  to  express  what  our  spirit 
dimly  foresees  in  the  great  "  Beyond  " — while  on  this  earth — it  must  real- 
ize it  at  some  point  in  the  timeless  Eternity. 

Not  so  with  Professor  Huxley*s  theory  of  the  "Physical  Basis  of 
Life."  Regardless  of  the  formidable  majority  of  "  nays  "  from  his  Ger- 
man brother-scientistSy  he  creates  a  universal  protoplasm  and  appoints  its 
cells  to  become  henceforth  the  sacred  founts  of  the  principle  of  all  /(/«. 
B]r making  the  latter  identical  in  living  man,  "dead  mutton,"  a  nettle 
sting,  and  a  lobster  ;  by  shutting  in,  in  the  molecular  cell  of  the  proto- 
plasm, the  life-principle,  and  by  shutting  out  from  it  the  divine  influx 
which  comes  with  subsequent  evolution,  he  closes  every  door  against  any 
possible  escape.  Like  an  able  tactician  he  converts  his  "  laws  and  facts  '* 
into  sentries  whom  he  causes  to  mount  guard  over  every  issue.  The 
standard  under  which  he  rallies  them  is  inscribed  with  the  word  "  neces- 
sty;"  but  hardly  is  it  unfurled  when  he  mocks  the  legend  and  calls  it 
"an  empty  shadow  of  my  own  imagination."* 

The  fundamental  doctrines  of  spiritualism,  he  sa3rs,  "  lie  outside  the 
limits  of  philosophical  inquiry."  We  will  be  bold  enough  to  contradict 
this  assertion,  and  say  that  they  lie  a  great  deal  more  within  such  inquiry 
than  Mr.  Huxle/s  protoplasm.  Insomuch  that  they  present  evident  and 
palpable  facts  of  the  existence  of  spirit^  and  the  protoplasmic  cells,  once 
diod^  present  none  whatever  of  being  the  originators  or  the  bases  of  life, 
as  this  one  of  the  few  **  foremost  thinkers  of  the  day"  wants  us  to  believe,  f 

The  ancient  Kabalist  rested  upon  no  hypothesis  till  he  could  lay  its 
basis  upon  the  firm  rock  of  recorded  experiment. 

But  the  too  great  dependence  upon  physical  facts  led  to  a  growth  of 

materialism  and  a  decadence  of  spirituality  and  faith.     At  the  time  of 

Aristotle,  this  was  the  prevailing  tendency  of  thought.     And  though  the 

Delphic  commandment  was  not  as  yet  completely  eliminated  from  Gre- 

dan  thought ;  and  some  philosophers  still  held  that  ^*  in  order  to  know 

what  roan  is^  we  ought  to  know  what  man  was  " — still  materialism  had 

already  begim  to  gnaw  at  the  root  of  faith.     The  Mysteries  themselves 

had  degenerated  in  a  very  great  degree  into  mere  priestly  speculations 

and  religious  fraud.     Few  were  the  true  adepts  and  initiates,  the  heirs  and 

descendants  of  thosc^  who  had  been  dispersed  by  the  conquering  swordt 

o£  vauiotis  invaders  of  Old  Egypt. 

The  time  predicted  by  the  great  Hermes  in  his  dialogue  with  .^f^scu- 


•  <«  The  Physical  Rasb  of  Ufe."    A  Lecture  by  T.  H.  Hiudcy. 
t  Hvxley:  "  Phyiical  BasU  of  Life." 
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lapius  had  indeed  come ;  the  time  when  impious  foreigners  would  accoM 
Egypt  of  adoring  monsters,  and  naught  but  the  letters  engraved  in  stone 
upon  her  monuments  would  survive-— enigmas  incredible  to  posterity. 
Their  sacred  scribes  and  hierophants  were  wanderers  upon  the  face  o( 
the  earth.  Obliged  from  fear  of  a  profanation  of  the  sacred  mysteries  to 
seek  refuge  among  the  Hermetic  fratemitier — ^known  later  as  the  Essenes 
— their  esoteric  knowledge  was  buried  deeper  than  ever.  The  trium- 
phant brand  of  Aristotle's  pupil  swept  away  from  his  path  of  conquest 
every  vestige  of  a  once  pure  religion,  and  Aristotle  himself,  the  type  and 
child  of  his  epoch,  though  instructed  in  the  secret  science  of  the  Egyptians, 
knew  but  little  of  this  crowning  result  of  millenniums  of  esoteric  studies. 
As  well  as  those  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Psammetics,  our  present- 
day  philosophers  "  lift  the  Veil  of  Isis  " — for  Isis  is  but  the  symbol  o< 
nature.  But,  they  see  only  her  physical  forms.  The  soul  within  esca]>ef 
their  view ;  and  the  Divine  Mother  has  no  answer  for  them.  There  are 
anatomists,  who,  uncovering  to  sight  no  indwelling  spirit  under  the  layers 
of  muscles,  the  network  of  nerves,  or  the  cineritious  matter,  which  they 
lift  with  the  point  of  the  scalpel,  assert  that  man  has  no  soul.  Such  are 
as  purblind  in  sophistry  as  the  student,  who,  confining  his  research  to  the 
cold  letter  of  the  Kabala,  dares  say  it  has  no  vivifying  spirit.  To  see 
the  true  man  who  once  inhabited  the  subject  which  lies  before  him,  on  the 
dissecting  table,  the  surgeon  must  use  other  eyes  than  those  of  his  body. 
So,  the  glorious  truth  covered  up  in  the  hieratic  writings  of  the  ancient 
papyri  can  be  revealed  only  to  him  who  possesses  the  faculty  of  intui- 
tion— which,  if  we  call  reason  the  eye  of  the  mind,  may  be  defined  as 
the  eye  of  the  soul. 

Our  modem  science  acknowledges  a  Supreme  Power,  an  Invisible 
Principle,  but  denies  a  Supreme  Being,  or  Personal  God.'*'  Logically, 
the  difference  between  the  two  might  be  questioned  ;  for  in  this  case  the 
Power  and  the  Being  are  identical.  Human  reason  can  hardly  imagine 
to  itself  an  Intelligent  Supreme  Power  without  associating  it  with  the 
idea  of  an  Intelligent  Being.  The  masses  can  never  be  expected  to  have 
a  clear  conception  of  the  omnipotence  and  omnipresence  of  a  Supreme 
God,  without  investing  with  those  attributes  a  gigantic  projection  of  their 
own  personality.  But  the  kabalists  have  never  looked  upon  the  invisible 
£n-Soph  otherwise  than  as  a  Power. 

So  far  our  modern  positivists  have  been  anticipated  by  thousands  of 
ages,  in  their  cautious  philosophy.  What  the  hermetic  adept  claims  tc 
demonstrate  is,  that  simple  com-non  sense  precludes  the  possibility  that 


*  Prof.  J.  W.  Draper :  <*  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science. 
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llie  universe  is  the  result  of  mere  chance.  Such  an  idea  appeaij  to  hino 
nope  absurd  than  to  think  that  the  problems  of  Euclid  were  unconsciously 
fonned  by  a  monkey  playing  with  geometrical  figures. 

Very  few  Chrisnans  understand,  if  indeed  they  know  anything  at  all, 
of  the  Jewish  Theology.  The  Talmud  is  the  darkest  of  enigmas  even  fof 
most  Jews,  while  those  Hebrew  sdiolars  who  do  comprehend  it  do  not 
ixNist  of  their  knowledge.  Their  kabalistic  books  are  still  less  under- 
stood by  them ;  for  in  our  days  more  Christian  than  Jewish  students  are 
engrossed  in  the  elimination  of  their  great  truths.  How  much  less  is 
definitely  known  of  the  Oriental,  or  the  universal  Kabala !  Its  adepts 
are  few ;  but  these  heirs  elect  of  the  sages  who  first  discovered  "  the 
starry  truths  which  shone  on  the  great  Shemala  of  the  Chaldean  lore  "  * 
have  solved  the  ''absolute"  and  are  now  resting  from  their  grand  labor. 
Toey  cannot  go  beyond  that  which  is  given  to  mortals  of  this  earth  to 
know ;  and  no  one,  not  even  these  elect,  can  trespass  beyond  the  line 
drawn  by  the  finger  of  the  Divinity  itself.  Travellers  have  met  these 
adepts  on  the  shores  of  the  sacred  Ganges,  brushed  against  them  in  the 
silent  rains  of  Thebes,  and  in  the  mysterious  deserted  chambers  of  Luxor. 
Win  the  halls  upon  whose  blue  and  golden  vaults  the  weird  signs  attract 
attention,  but  whose  secret  meaning  is  never  penetrated  by  the  idle 
gazers,  they  have  been  seen  but  seldom  recognized.  Historical  memoirs 
have  recorded  their  presence  in  the  brilliantly  illuminated  salons  of 
Earopean  aristocracy.  They  have  been  encountered  again  on  the  arid 
and  desolate  plains  of  the  Great  Sahara,  as  in  the  caves  of  Elephanta. 
They  may  be  found  everywhere,  but  make  themselves  known  only  to 
those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  unselfish  study,  and  are  not  likely 
to  turn  back. 

Maimonidesy  the  great  Jewish  theologian  and  historian,  who  at  one 
time  was  almost  deified  by  his  countrymen  and  afterward  treated  as  a 
heretic,  remarks,  that  the  more  absurd  and  void  of  sense  the  Talmud  seems 
the  more  sublime  is  the  secret  meaning.     This  learned  man  has  success- 
fully demonstrated  that  the  Chaldean  Magic,  the  science  of  Moses  and 
other  learned  thaumaturgists  was  wholly  based  on  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  and  now  forgotten  branches  of  natural  science. 
Thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  resources  of  the  vegetable,  animal, 
and  mineral  kingdoms,  experts  in  occult  chemistry  and  physics,  psychcJo- 
gists  as  well  as  physiologists,  why  wonder  that  the  graduates  or  adepts 
instructed  in  the  mysterious  sanctuaries  of  the  temples,  could  perforin 
wonders,  which  even  in  our  days  of  enlighten  roent  would  appear  super* 

•  Bulwcr's  "  Zanonl" 
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natural  ?  It  is  an  insult  to  human  nature  to  brand  lujigic  and  tbe  occa 
science  with  the  name  of  imposture.  To  believe  that  for  so  many  thot 
sands  of  years,  one-half  of  mankind  practiced  deception  and  fraud  on  th 
other  half,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  human  race  was  compose 
only  of  knaves  and  incurable  idiots.  Where  is  the  country  in  whic 
magic  was  not  practised  ?    At  what  age  was  it  wholly  forgotten  ? 

In  the  oldest  documents  now  in  our  possession — the  Vedas  and  tl 
older  laws  of  Manu — we  5nd  many  magical  rites  practiced  and  permitti 
by  the  Brahmans.'*'  Thibet,  Japan  and  China  teach  in  the  present  a^ 
that  which  was  taught  by  the  oldest  Chaldeans.  The  clergy  of  these  r 
spective  countries,  prove  moreover  what  they  teach,  namely :  that  tt 
practice  of  moral  and  physical  purity,  and  of  certain  austerities,  develop 
the  vital  soul  power  of  self-illumination.  Affording  to  man  the  contrt 
over  his  own  immortal  spirit,  it  gives  him  truly  magical  powers  over  tb 
elementary  spirits  inferior  to  himself.  In  the  West  we  find  magic  of  J 
high  an  antiquity  as  in  the  East.  The  Druids  of  Great  Britain  practise 
it  in  the  silent  crypts  of  their  deep  caves ;  and  Pliny  devotes  many 
chapter  to  the  "  wisdom  "  f  of  the  leaders  of  the  Celts.  The  Semothee 
— the  Druids  of  the  Gauls,  expounded  the  physical  as  well  as  the  spiri 
ual  sciences.  They  taught  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  the  harmonioi 
progress  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  formation  of  the  earth,  and  aboi 
all — the  immortality  of  the  soul.  J  Into  their  sacred  groves — ^natur 
academies  built  by  the  hand  of  the  Invisible  Architect — ^the  initiates  a 
sembled  at  the  still  hour  of  midnight  to  learn  about  what  man  once  wi 
and  what  he  will  be.  §  They  needed  no  artificial  illumination,  nor  lif 
drawing  gas,  to  light  up  their  temples,  for  the  chaste  goddess  of  nig) 
beamed  her  most  silvery  rays  on  their  oak-crowned  heads ;  and  the 
white-robed  sacred  bards  knew  how  to  converse  with  the  solitary  quec 
of  the  starry  vault.  \ 

On  the  dead  soil  of  the  long  by-gone  past  stand  their  sacred  oak 
now  dried  up  and  stripped  of  their  spiritual  meaning  by  the  venomoi 
breath  of  materialism.  But  for  the  student  of  occult  learning,  the 
vegetation  is  still  as  verdant  and  luxuriant,  and  as  full  of  deep  and  sacn 
truths,  as  at  that  hour  when  the  arch-druid  performed  his  magical  cure 
and  waving  the  branch  of  misletoe,  severed  with  his  golden  sickle  t2 
green  bough  from  its  mother  oak-tree.     Magic  is  as  eld  as  man.     It 


*  See  the  Code  published  by  Sir  William  Jones,  chap,  ix.,  p.  ii. 
f  Pliny:  **  Hist.  Nat.,"  xxx.  i :  lb.,  xvl,  14;  xxv.,  9,  etc. 
X  Pomponius  ascribes  to  them  the  knowledge  of  the  highest 
§  Caesar,  iii.,  14.         |  Pliny,  xxx. 
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M  impossible  to  name  the  tiine  when  it  sprang  into  existence  as  to  indi- 
cate on  what  day  the  first  man  hunself  was  born.  Whenever  a  writer  hai 
Aarted  with  the  idea  of  connecting  its  first  foundation  in  a  country  with 
some  historical  character,  further  research  has  proved  his  views  ground- 
less. Odin,  the  Scandinavian  priest  and  monarch,  was  thought  by  many 
to  have  originated  the  practice  of  magic  some  seventy  years  B.C.  fiut 
it  was  easily  demonstrated  that  the  mysterious  rites  of  the  priestesses 
called  VoiUrSf  VdlaSy  were  greatly  anterior  to  his  age.***  Some  modern 
authors  were  bent  on  proving  that  Zoroaster  was  the  founder  of  magic, 
because  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Magian  religion.  Ammianus  Marcel- 
Hnasy  Arnobius,  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  historians  demonstrated  conclu- 
sirely  that  he  was  but  a  reformer  of  Magic  as  practiced  by  the  Chaldeans 
and  Egyptians,  f 

The  greatest  teachers  of  divinity  agree  that  nearly  all  ancient  books 
were  written  symbolically  and  in  a  language  intelligible  only  to  the  initi- 
ated. The  biographical  sketch  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  affords  an  exam- 
ple. As  every  Kabalist  knows,  it  embraces  the  whole  of  the  Hermetic 
philosophy,  being  a  counterpart  in  many  respects  of  the  traditions  left  us 
of  King  Solomon.  It  reads  like  a  fairy  story,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  sometimes  facts  and  historical  events  are  presented  to  the  world 
under  the  colors  of  a  fiction.  The  journey  to  India  represents  allegori- 
cally  the  trials  of  a  neophyte.  His  long  discourses  with  the  Brahmans, 
their  sage  advice,  and  the  dialogues  with  the  Corinthian  Menippus  would, 
if  interpreted,  give  the  esoteric  catechism.  His  visit  to  the  empire  of 
the  wise  men,  and  interview  with  their  king  Hiarchas,  the  oracle  of  Am- 
phiaraas,  explain  symbolically  many  of  the  secret  dogmas  of  Hermes. 
They  would  disclose,  if  understood,  some  of  the  most  important  secrets 
of  nature.  Eliphas  Levi  points  out  the  great  resemblance  which  exists 
between  King  Hiarchas  and  the  fabulous  Hiram,  of  whom  Solomon 
pn>curcd  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  the  gold  of  Ophir.  We  would  like  to 
hiow  whether  modem  Masons,  even  "  Grand  Lecturers  "  and  the  most 
intelligent  craftsmen  belonging  to  important  lodges,  understand  who  the 
Hiram  is  whose  death  they  combine  together  to  avenge  ? 

Putting  aside  the  purely  metaphysical  teachings  of  the  Kabala,  if  one 
would  devote  himself  but  to  physical  occultism,  to  the  so-called  branch  of 
therapeutics,  the  results  might  benefit  some  of  our  modern  sciences  ;  such 
*s  chemistry  and  medicine.     Says  Professor  Draper  :  "  Sometimes,  not 

^  Muater,  on  the  most  ancient  religion  of  the  North  before  the  time  of  Odin. 
M^aaira  de  la  Sod^tfe  des  Antiquaires  de  France.     Tome  ii.,  p.  a^a 
t  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxvi. ,  6. 
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rithout  surprise,  we  meet  with  ideas  tt/A/VA  we fidtter  ourselves  originaiei 
in  our  own  timesy  This  remark,  uttered  in  relation  to  the  scientinc 
wiitings  of  the  Saracens,  would  apply  still  better  to  the  more  secret 
Treatises  of  the  ancients.  Modern  medicine,  while  it  has  gained 
largely  in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  and  even  in  therapeuticSi 
has  lost  immensely  by  its  narrowness  of  spirit,  its  rigid  materialism^  its 
sectarian  dogmatism.  One  school  in  its  purblindness  sternly  ignores 
whatever  is  developed  by  other  schools  ;  and  all  unite  in  ignoring  every 
grand  conception  of  man  or  nature,  developed  by  Mesmerism,  or  by 
American  experiments  on  the  brain — every  principle  which  does  not 
conform  to  a  stolid  materialism.  It  would  require  a  convocation  of  the 
hostile  physicians  of  the  several  different  schools  to  bring  together  what 
is  now  known  of  medical  science,  and  it  too  often  happens  that  after 
the  best  practitioners  have  vainly  exhausted  their  art  upon  a  patient,  a 
mesmerist  or  a  "  healing  medium  "  will  effect  a  cure  1  The  explorers  ol 
old  medical  literature,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  that  of  Paracelsus 
and  Van  Helmont,  will  find  a  vast  number  of  well-attested  physiological 
and  psychological  facts  and  of  measures  or  medicines  for  healing  the  sick 
which  modern  physicians  superciliously  refuse  to  employ.*  Even  with 
respect  to  surgery,  modern  practitioners  have  humbly  and  publicly  con- 
fessed the  total  impossibility  of  their  approximating  to  anything  like  the 
marvellous  skill  displayed  in  the  art  of  bandaging  by  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  many  hundred  yards  of  ligature  enveloping  a  munmiy  from  its  ears 
down  to  every  separate  toe,  were  studied  by  the  chief  surgical  operators  in 
Paris,  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  models  were  before  their  eyes,  they 
were  unable  to  accomplish  anything  like  it. 

In  the  Abbott  Egyptological  collection,  in  New  York  City,  may  be 
seen  numerous  evidences  of  the  skill  of  the  ancients  in  various  handi- 
crafts ;  among  others  the  art  of  lace-making ;  and,  as  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  but  that  the  signs  of  woman's  vanity  should  %o  side  by  side  with 


*  In  some  respects  our  modem  philosophers,  who  thmk  they  make  new  discoveries, 
cam  be  compared  to  "  the  very  clever,  learned,  and  civil  gentleman  "  whom  Hippo 
crates  having  met  at  Samos  one  day,  describes  very  good-naturedly.  "  He  informed 
me,"  the  Father  of  Medicine  proceeds  to  say,  *'  that  he  had  lately  discovered  an  herb 
never  before  known  in  Europe  or  Asia,  and  that  no  disease,  howeve^  malignant  or 
clironic,  could  resist  its  marvellous  properties.  Wishing  to  be  civil  in  turn,  I  per- 
mitted myself  to  be  persuaded  to  accompany  him  to  the  conservatory  in  which  he  had 
ttansplanted  the  wonderful  specific.  What  I  found  was  one  of  the  commonest  planti 
in  Greece,  namely,  garlic — ^the  plant  which  above  all  others  has  least  preteisions  tc 
healing  virtues."  Hippocrates :  "  De  optima  praedicandi  ratione  item  judi'*'  opemm 
magnL"     I. 
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doie  of  man's  strength,  there  are  also  specimens  of  artificial  hair,  and 
gold  ornaments  of  dififerent  kinds.  The  New  York  Tridunr,  reviewing 
the  contents  of  the  jSders  Papyrus^  says : — "  '/erily,  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun.  .  .  .  Chapters  65,  66,  79,  and  89  show  that  hair 
invigorators,  hair  dyes,  pain-killers,  and  flea-powders  were  desiderata 
3400  years  ago." 

How  few  of  our  recent  alleged  discoveries  are  in  reality  new,  and  how 
many  belong  to  the  ancients,  is  again  most  fairly  and  eloquently  though 
bat  in  part  stated  by  our  eminent  philosophical  writer,  Professor  John 
W.  Draper.  His  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science — a  great  book 
with  a  very  bad  title — swarms  with  such  facts.  At  page  13,  he  cites  a 
few  of  the  achievements  of  ancient  philosophers,  which  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  Greece.  In  Babylon  was  a  series  of  Chaldean  astronomical  obser- 
vations, ranging  back  through  nineteen  hundred  and  three  years,  which  Cal- 
listhenes  sent  to  Aristotle.  Ptolemy,  the  Egyptian  king-astronomer  pos- 
sessed a  Babylonian  record  of  eclipses  going  back  seven  hundred  and 
forty-seven  years  before  our  era.  As  Prof.  Draper  truly  remarks :  "  Long- 
continued  and  close  observations  were  necessary  before  some  of  these 
tttronomical  results  that  have  reached  our  times  could  have  been 
ascertained.  Thus,  the  Babylonians  had  fixed  the  length  of  a  tropical 
year  within  twenty-five  seconds  of  the  truth ;  their  estimate  of  the  side- 
real year  was  barely  two  minutes  in  excess.  They  had  detected  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes.  They  knew  the  causes  of  eclipses,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  their  cycle,  called  saros^  could  predict  them.  Their  estimate 
of  the  value  of  that  cycle,  which  is  more  than  6,585  days,  was  within 
nineteen  and  a  half  minutes  of  the  truth." 

**Such  facts  furnish  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  patience  and  skill 
vith  which  astronomy  had  been  cultivated  in  Mesopotamia,  and  that, 
vith  very  inadequate  instrumental  means,  it  had  reached  no  inconsider- 
able perfection.  These  old  observers  had  made  a  catalogue  of  the  stars, 
had  divided  the  zodiac  into  twelve  signs  ;  they  had  parted  the  day  into 
twelve  hours,  the  night  into  twelve.  They  had,  as  Aristotle  says,  for  a 
long  time  devoted  themselves  to  observations  of  star-occultations  by  the 
njoon.  They  had  correct  views  of  the  structure  of  the  solar  system,  and 
^cw  the  order  of  emplacement  of  the  planets.  They  constnicted  sun- 
^s.  clepsydras,  astrolabes,  gnomons." 

Speaking  of  the  world  of  eternal  truths  that. lies  "  within  the  world  of 
'fMsient  delusions  and  unrealities,"  Professor  Draper  says  :  **  That  wo*  jd 
IS  not  to  be  discovered  through  the  vain  traditions  that  have  brought  down 
to  us  the  opinion  of  men  who  lived  in  the  morning  of  civilization,  nor  Ic 
^  dreams  of  my  tiics  who  thought  that  they  were  inspired.  It  is  to  be  di» 
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corered  by  the  investigations  of  geometry y  and  by  the  pradical  inierroga 
tions  of  nature** 

Precisely.  The  issue  could  not  be  better  stated.  This  eloquen' 
writer  tells  us  a  profound  truth.  He  does  not,  however,  tell  us  the  whoh 
truth,  because  he  does  not  know  it.  He  has  not  described  the  nature  oi 
extent  of  the  knowledge  imparted  in  the  Mysteries.  No  subsequent  peo- 
ple has  been  so  proficient  in  geometry  as  the  builders  of  the  Pyramids  an^ 
other  Titanic  monuments,  antediluvian  and  |)ostdiluvian.  On  the  othei 
hand,  none  has  ever  equalled  them  in  the  practical  interrogation  of  nature. 

An  undeniable  proof  of  this  is  the  significance  of  their  counties: 
83rmbols.  Every  one  of  these  symbols  is  an  embodied  idea^ — combining 
the  conception  of  the  Divine  Invisible  with  the  earthly  and  visible.  The 
former  is  derived  from  the  latter  strictly  through  analogy  according  to  th< 
hermetic  formula — "as  below,  so  it  is  above."  Their  symbols  sho¥ 
great  knowledge  of  natural  sciences  and  a  practical  study  of  cosmica 
power. 

As  to  practical  results  to  be  obtained  by  "  the  investigations  of  geom 
etry,"  very  fortunately  for  students  who  are  coming  upon  the  stage  oi 
action,  we  are  no  longer  forced  to  content  ourselves  with  mere  conjee 
tures.  In  our  own  times,  an  American,  Mr.  George  H.  Felt,  of  Nev 
York,  who,  if  he  continues  as  he  has  begun,  may  one  day  be  recognize< 
as  the  greatest  geometer  of  the  age,  has  been  enabled,  by  the  sole  hel] 
of  the  premises  established  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to  arrive  at  result: 
which  we  will  give  in  his  own  language.  "  Firstly,"  says  Mr.  Felt 
"  the  fundamental  diagram  to  which  all  science  of  elementary  geometry 
both  plane  and  solid,  is  referable ;  to  produce  arithmetical  systems  o: 
proportion  in  a  geometrical  manner ;  to  identify  this  figure  with  all  the 
remains  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  in  all  which  it  had  been  followed 
in  a  marvellously  exact  manner ;  to  determine  that  the  Egyptians  had 
used  it  as  the  basis  of  all  their  astronomical  calculations,  on  which  their 
religious  symbolism  was  almost  entirely  founded ;  to  find  its  traces  among 
all  the  remnants  of  art  and  architecture  of  the  Greeks ;  to  discover  its 
traces  so  strongly  among  the  Jewish  sacred  records,  as  to  prove  conclusive* 
ly  that  it  was  founded  thereon ;  to  find  that  the  whole  system  had  been 
discovered  by  the  Egyptians  after  researches  of  tens  of  thousands  of  years 
into  the  laws  of  nature,  and  that  it  might  truly  be  called  the  science  of 
the  Universe."  Further  it  enabled  him  "to  determine  with  precision 
problems  in  physiology  heretofore  only  surmised ;  to  first  develop  such 
a  Masonic  philosophy  as  showed  it  to  be  conclusively  the  first  science 
and  religion,  as  it  will  be  the  last ;"  and  we  may  add,  lastly,  to  prove  by 
ocular  demonstrations  that  the    Egyptian  sculptors  and  architects  ob- 
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ti^ed  the  models  for  the  quaint  figures  which  adorn  the  fa^ad  s  and  ves* 

tibales  of  their  temples,  not  in  the  disordered    fantasies  of  their  own 

brains,  but  from  the  "  viewless  races  of  the  air/'  and  other  kingdoms  of 

nature,  whom  he,  like  them,  claims  to  make  visible  by  resort  to  their  own 

chemical  and  kabalistical  processes. 

Schweigger  proves  that  the  symbols  of  all  the  mythologies  have  a 
scientific  foundation  and  substance.*  It  is  only  through  recent  dis- 
coveries of  the  physical  electro-magnetical  pou'ers  of  nature  that  such 
experts  in  Mesmerism  as  Ennemoser,  Schweigger  and  Bart,  in  Germany, 
BiFOQ  Du  Potet  and  Regazzoni,  in  France  and  Italy,  were  enabled 
to  trace  with  almost  faultless  accuracy  the  true  relation  which  each 
Ihfmytkas  bore  to  some  one  of  these  powers.  The  Idaeic  finger,  which 
bad  such  importance  in  the  magic  art  of  healing,  means  an  iron  finger, 
which  is  attracted  and  repulsed  in  turn  by  magnetic,  natural  forces. 
It  produced,  in  Samothrace,  wonders  of  healing  by  restoring  afifected 
organs  to  their  normal  condition. 

Bait  goes  deeper  than  Schweigger  into  the  significations  of  the  old 
myths,  and  studies  the  subject  from  both  its  spiritual  and  physical  aspects. 
He  treats  at  length  of  the  Phrygian  Dactyls,  those  *'  magicians  and  exor- 
cists of  sickness,"  and  of  the  Cabeirian  Theurgists.  He  says :  "  While  we 
treat  of  the  close  union  of  the  Dactyls  and  magnetic  forces,  we  are  not 
necessarily  confined  to  the  magnetic  stone,  and  our  views  of  nature  but 
take  a  glance  at  magnetism  in  its  whole  meani  ng.  Then  it  is  clear  how 
the  mitiated,  who  called  themselves  Dactyls^  created  astonishment  in  the 
people  through  their  magic  arts,  working  as  they  did,  miracles  of  a  heal* 
ing  nature.  To  this  united  themselves  many  other  things  which  the 
priesthood  of  antiquity  was  wont  to  practice ;  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
auid  of  morals,  the  advancement  of  art  and  science,  mysteries,  and  secret 
consecrations.  All  this  was  done  by  the  priestly  Cabeirians,  and  where- 
fort  not  guided  and  supported  by  the  mysterious  spirits  of  nature  /  "  f 
Schweigger  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  demonstrates  that  the  phenomena 
of  ancient  Theurgy  were  produced  by  magnetic  powers  "under  the  guid- 
ance of  spiriU." 

Despite  their  apparent  Polytheism,  the  ancients — those  of  the  educated 
class  at  all  events — were  entirely  monotheistical ;  and  this,  too,  ages 
upon  ages  before  the  days  of  Moses.  In  the  Ebers  Papyrus  this  fact 
^  shown  conclusively  in  the  following  words,  translated  from  the  first 
four  lines  of  Plate  I. :  "I  came  from  Heliopolis  with  the  great  ones 

*  Sdnreigger :  '*  Introdaction  to  Mythology  through  Natural  History.** 
t  Ennemoter  :  **  History  of  Magic,'*  i.,  3. 
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from  Het-aat,  the  Lords  of  Protection,  the  masters  of  eternity  and  lalvi^ 
tion.  I  came  from  Sais  with  the  Mother-goddesses,  who  extended  to  me 
protection.  The  Lord  of  the  Universe  told  me  how  to  free  the  gods  from 
all  murderous  diseases."  Eminent  men  were  called  gods  by  the  ancients. 
The  deification  of  mortal  men  and  supposititious  gods  is  no  more  a  proof 
against  their  monotheism  than  the  monument-building  of  modern  Chris- 
tians, who  erect  statues  to  their  heroes,  is  proof  of  their  polytheisnL 
Americans  of  the  present  century  would  consider  it  absurd  in  their  pos 
terity  3,000  years  hence  to  classify  them  as  idolaters  for  having  built 
statues  to  their  god  Washington.  So  shrouded  in  mystery  was  the  Her- 
metic Philosophy  that  Volney  asserted  that  the  ancient  peoples  worshipped 
their  gross  material  symbols  as  divine  in  themselves ;  whereas  these  were 
only  considered  as  representing  esoteric  principles.  Dupuis,  also,  after 
devoting  many  years  of  study  to  the  problem,  mistook  the  symbolic  circle, 
and  attributed  their  religion  solely  to  astronomy.  Eberhart  {Berliner 
Monatschrift)  and  many  other  German  writers  of  the  last  and  present 
centuries,  dispose  of  magic  most  unceremoniously,  and  think  it  due  to 
the  Platonic  mythos  of  the  Timaus,  But  how,  without  possessing  a 
knowledge  of  the  mysteries,  was  it  possible  for  these  men  or  any  others 
not  endowed  with  the  finer  intuition  of  a  Champollion,  to  discover  the 
esoteric  half  of  that  which  was  concealed,  behind  the  veil  of  Isis,  from  ail 
except  the  adepts  ? 

The  merit  of  Champollion  as  an  Egyptologist  none  will  question.  He 
declares  that  everything  demonstrates  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  have 
been  profoundly  monotheisticaL  The  accuracy  of  the  writings  of  the  mys- 
terious Hermes  Trisinegistus,  whose  antiquity  runs  back  into  the  night 
of  time,  is  corroborated  by  him  to  their  minutest  details.  Ennemoser 
also  says  ;  '*  Into  Egypt  and  the  East  went  Herodotus,  Thales,  Parmeni- 
des,  Empedocles,  Orpheus,  and  Pythagoras,  to  instruct  themselves  in 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Theology."  There,  too,  Moses  acquired  his 
wisdom,  and  Jesus  passed  the  earlier  years  of  his  life. 

Thither  gathered  the  students  of  all  countries  before  Alexandria  was 
founded.  "  How  comes  it,"  Ennemoser  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  so  little 
has  become  known  of  these  mysteries?  through  so  many  ages  and 
amongst  so  many  different  times  and  people  ?  The  answer  is  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  universally  strict  silence  of  the  initiated.  Another  cause 
may  be  found  in  the  •destruction  and  total  loss  of  all  the  written  memo- 
rials of  the  secret  knowledge  of  the  remotest  antiquity."  Nunia's  books, 
desaibed  by  Livy,  consisting  of  treatises  upon  natural  philosophy,  were 
found  in  his  tomb ;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  made  known,  lest 
they  should  reveal  the  most  secret  mysteries  of  the  state  religion.     The 
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mate  and  the  tribune  of  the  people  determined  that  the  books  them 
selves  should  be  burned,  which  was  done  in  public* 

Magic  was  considered  a  divine  science  which  led  to  a  p<irticipaiion  / « 
the  aUributes  of  Divinity  itself.  "  It  unveils  the  operations  of  nature," 
sajs  Philo  Judaeus,  **  and  leads  to  the  contemplation  of  celestial  powers/'f 
Iq  later  periods  its  abuse  and  degeneration  into  sorcery  made  it  an  ob- 
ject of  general  abhorrence.  We  must  therefore  deal  with  it  only  as  it  was 
in  the  remote  past^  during  those  ages  when  every  true  religion  was  based 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  occult  powers  of  nature.  It  was  not  the  sacer- 
dotal class  in  ancient  Persia  that  established  magic,  as  it  is  commonly 
thought,  but  the  Magi,  who  derive  their  name  from  it.  The  Mobeds, 
priests  of  the  Parsis — the  ancient  Ghebers — are  named,  even  at  the 
present  day,  Magotj  in  the  dialect  of  the  Pehlvi.^  Magic  appeared  in  the 
W9rld  with  the  earlier  races  of  men.  Cassien  mentions  a  treatise,  well- 
known  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  which  was  accredited  to  Ham,  the 
Mn  of  Noah,  who  in  his  turn  was  reputed  to  have  received  it  from  Jared, 
the  fourth  generation  from  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam. § 

Moses  was  indebted  for  his  knowledge  to  the  mother  of  the  Egyptian 
princess,  Thermuthis,  who  saved  him  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  The 
wife  of  Pharaoh,  |  Batria,  was  an  initiate  herself,  and  the  Jews  owe  to  her 
the  possession  of  their  prophet,  **  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Eg)rp- 
tians,  and  mighty  in  words  and  deeds."  T  Justin  Martyr,  giving  as  his 
tuthority  Trogus  Pompeius,  shows  Joseph  as  having  acquired  a  great 
knowledge  in  magical  arts  with  the  high  priests  of  Egypt.** 

The  ancients  knew  more  concerning  certain  sciences  than  our  modern 
Wfonis  have  yet  discovered.  Reluctant  as  many  are  to  confess  as  much, 
it  has  been  acknowledged  by  more  than  one  scientist.  "  The  degree  of 
scientific  knowledge  existing  in  an  early  period  of  society  was  much 
greater  than  the  moderns  are  willing  to  admit ;"  says  Dr.  A.  Todd  Thom- 
son, the  editor  of  Occult  Sciences,  by  Salverte ;  "  but,"  he  adds, 
It  was  confined  to  the  temples,  carefully  veiled  from  the  eyes  of  the 
people  and  opposed  only  to  the  priesthood."  Speaking  of  the  Kahala, 
the  learned  Franz  von  Baader  remarks  that  "  not  only  our  salvation  and 
^^om,  but  our  science  itself  came  to  us  from  the  Jews."  But  why  not 
complete  the  sentence  and  tell  the  reader  from  whom  the  Jews  got  their 
wisdom? 

Origen,  who  had  belonged  to  the  Alexandrian  school  of  Platonists, 

• " Hist,  of  Magic* ■  vol  I;  p.  9.  t  Pl^Ho  J»*<i-  •  "  I^«  Specialibus  Legibua." 

I  Zead-Aresta,  vol.  il,  p.  506.  §  Cassian :  ••  Conference,"  L,  21. 

I  **De  Vita  et  Mortc  Mosis,"  p.  199.     T  Acts  of  the  Apostlei,  vil,  23. 

••  Jostin,  xxxtL,  2. 
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declares  that  Moses,  besides  the  teachings  af  the  covenant,  conimani 
cated  some  very  important  secrets  "  from  the  hidden  depths  of  the  law' 
to  the  seventy  elders.  These  he  enjoined  them  to  impart  only  to  pei 
sons  whom  they  found  worthy. 

St  Jerome  names  the  Jews  of  Tiberias  and  Lydda  as  the  only  teachei 
of  the  mystical  manner  of  interpretation.  Finally,  Ennemoser  expressc 
a  strong  opinion  that  **  the  writings  of  Dionysius  Areopagita  have  pa 
pably  been  grounded  on  the  Jewish  /Cada/a"  When  we  take  in  coi 
sideration  that  the  Gnostics,  or  early  Christians,  were  but  the  followers  o 
the  old  Essen es  under  a  new  name,  this  fact  is  nothing  to  be  wondere 
at.     Professor  Molitor  gives  the  Kabala  its  just  due.     He  says : 

*'  The  age  of  inconsequence  and  shallowness,  in  theology  as  well  a 
in  sciences,  is  past,  and  since  that  revolutionary  rationalism  has  Ic 
nothing  behind  but  its  own  emptiness,  after  having  destroyed  ever] 
thing  positive,  it  seems  now  to  be  the  time  to  direct  our  attention  ane 
to  that  mysterious  revelation  which  is  the  living  spring  whence  our  sa 
vation  must  come  ....  the  Mysteries  of  ancient  Israel,  which  cental 
all  secrets  of  modem  Israel,  would  be  particularly  calculated  to  .  .  . 
found  the  fabric  of  theology  upon  its  deepest  theosophical  principles,  an 
to  gain  a  firm  basis  to  all  ideal  sciences.  It  would  open  a  new  pat 
....  to  the  obscure  labyrinth  of  the  myths,  mysteries  and  constitution 

of  primitive  nations In  these  traditions  alone  are  contained  th 

system  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  which  the  prophet  Samuel  did  nc 
found,  hut  only  restored^  whose  end  was  no  other  than  to  lead  the  scholar 
to  wisdom  and  the  highest  knowledge,  and  when  they  had  been  foum 
worthy,  to  induct  them  into  deeper  mysteries.  Classed  with  these  my! 
teries  was  magic^  which  was  of  a  double  nature — divine  magic,  and  evi 
magic,  or  the  black  art.  Each  of  these  is  again  divisible  into  two  kinds 
the  active  and  seeing ;  in  the  first,  man  endeavors  to  place  himself  e\ 
rapport  with  the  world  to  learn  hidden  things  ;  in  the  latter  he  endeavor 
to  gain  power  over  spirits ;  in  the  former,  to  perform  good  and  bent 
ftcial  acts ;  in  the  'atter  to  do  all  kinds  of  diabolical  and  unnaturs 
deeds."* 

The  clergy  of  the  three  most  prominent  Christian  bodies,  the  Greek 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Protestant,  discountenance  every  spiritual  phenomc 
non  manifesting  itself  through  the  so-called  "  mediums."  A  very  brie 
period,  indeed,  has  elapsed  since  both  the  two  latter  ecclesiastical  corpora 
tions  burned,  hanged,  and  otherwise  murdered  every  helpless  victit 
Uirough  whose  organism  spirits — and  sometimes  blind  and  as  ye'  unes 

*  Molitor :  «  PhiloGophy  of  History  and  Traditions,"  Howitt*8  Translation,  p.  aSj 
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plained  forces  of  nature — manifested  themselves.     At  the  1  lad  of  these 
three  churches,  pre-eminent  stands  the  Church  of  Rome.     Her  hands 
are  scarlet  with  the  innocent  blood  of  countless  victims  shed  in  the 
naine  of  the   Moloch-like   divinity  at   the   head   of  her  creed.      She 
\&  read/  and  eager  to  begin  again.     But  she  is  bound  hand  and  foot 
bj  that  nineteenth   century   spirit  of  progress   and  religious   freedom 
which  she  reviles  and  blasphemes  daily.     The  Graeco-Russian  Church  is 
the  most  amiable  and  Christ-like  in  her  primitive,  simple,  though  blind 
faith.    Despite  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  practical  union  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  and  that  the  two  parted  company  long 
centuries  ago,  the  Roman  Pontiffs  seem  to  invariably  ignore  the  fact. 
They  have  in  the  most  impudent  manner  possible  arrogated  to  them- 
selves jurisdiction  not  only  over  the  countries  within  the  Greek  communion 
but  also  over  all  Protestants  as  well.     "  The  Church  insists,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Draper,  "  that  the  state  has  no  rights  over  any  thing  which  it  de- 
clares to  be  within  its  domain,  and  that  Protestantism  being  a  mere 
rebellion,  has  no  rights  at  all ;  that  even  in  Protestant  communities  the 
Catholic  bishop  is  the  only  lawful  spiritual  pastor."*    Decrees  unheeded, 
eDcyclical  letters  unread,  invitations  to  ecumenical  councils  unnoticed, 
excommunications  laughed  at — all  these  have  seemed  to  make  no  differ- 
ence.   Their  persistence  has  only  been  matched  by  their  effrontery.    In 
1S64,  the  culmination  of  absurdity  was  attained  when  Pius  IX.  excom- 
municated and  fulminated  publicly  his  anathemas   against  the  Russian 
Emperor,  as  a  "  schismatic  cast  out  from  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Mother 
Church."  f     Neither  he  nor  his  ancestors,  nor  Russia  since  it  was  Chris- 
tianized, a  thousand  years  ago,  have  ever  consented  to  join  the  Roman 
Catholics.     Why  not  claim  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  the  Buddhists 
of  Thibet,  or  the  shadows  of  the  ancient  Hyk-Sos  ? 

The  mediumistic  phenomena  have  manifested  themselves  at  all  times 
in  Russia  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  This  force  ignores  religious  dif- 
fwences ;  it  laughs  at  nationalities  ;  and  invades  unasked  any  individual- 
ity, whether  of  a  crowned  head  or  a  poor  beggar. 

Not  even  the  present  Vice-God,  Pius  IX.,  himself,  could  avoid  the 
unwelcome  guest  For  the  last  fifty  years  his  Holiness  has  been  known 
to  be  subject  to  very  extraordinary  fits.  Inside  the  Vatican  they  are 
Xtimti Divine  visions;  outside,  physicians  call  them  epileptic  fits;  and 
popular  rumor  attributes  them  to  an  obsession  by  the  ghosts  |f  Peruggia, 
Castelfidardo,  and  Mentana ! 


^  "Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science,"  p.  329. 

t  See  *'  Gazelle  du  Midi,"  and  '*  Le  Monde,"  of  3  Maj,  1864. 
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''The  lights  bora  blue  :  it  is  now  dead  midnight, 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh, 
Metbought  the  souls  of  all  that  I  caused  to  be  murdered 
Game.     .     .     ."  • 

The  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  so  famous  during  the  first  quarter  of  otn 
century  for  his  healing  powers,  was  himself  a  great  medium.  Indeed* 
these  phenomena  and  powers  belong  to  no  particular  age  or  country, 
They  form  a  portion  of  the  psychological  attributes  of  man — the  Micro- 
cosmos. 

For  centuries  have  the  Klikouchy,\  the  Youroda/oy^\  and  other  mis- 
erable creatures  been  afflicted  with  strange  disorders,  which  the  Russian 
clergy  and  the  populace  attribute  to  possession  by  the  devil.  They 
throng  the  entrances  of  the  cathedrals,  without  daring  to  trust  themselves 
inside,  lest  their  self-willed  controlling  demons  might  fling  them  on  the 
ground.  Voroneg,  Kiew,  Kazan,  and  all  cities  which  possess  the  thau- 
maturgical  relics  of  canonized  saints,  abound  with  such  unconscious  me- 
diums. One  can  always  find  numbers  of  them,  congregating  in  hideous 
groups,  and  hanging  about  the  gates  and  porches.  At  certain  stages  of  the 
celebration  of  the  mass  by  the  officiating  clergy,  such  as  the  appearance  of 
the  sacraments,  or  the  beginning  of  the  prayer  and  chorus,  "  Ejey  Cherau- 
vim^^  these  half-maniacs,  half-mediums,  begin  crowing  like  cocks,  barking, 
bellowing  and  braying,  and,  finally,  fall  down  in  fearful  convulsions.  "  The 
unclean  one  cannot  bear  the  holy  prayer,"  is  the  i)ious  explanation.  Moved 
by  pity,  some  charitable  souls  administer  restoratives  to  the  "  afflicted 
ones,"  and  distribute  alms  among  them.  Occasionally,  a  priest  is  invited 
to  exorcise,  in  which  event  he  either  perfomis  the  ceremony  for  the  sake 
of  love  and  charity,  or  the  alluring  prospect  of  a  twenty-copeck  silver  bit, 
according  to  his  Christian  impulses.  But  these  miserable  creatures 
— who  are  mediums,  for  they  prophesy  and  see  visions  sometimes,  when 
the  fit  is  genuine  § — are  never  molested  because  of  their  misfortune. 
Why  should  the  clergy  persecute  them,  or  people  hate  and  denounce 
them  as  damnable  witches  or  wizards?  Common  sense  and  justice 
siu-ely  suggest  that  if  any  are  to  be  punished  it  is  certainly  not  the 
victims  who  cannot  help  themselves,  but  the  demon  who  is  alleged  to 
control  their  actions.  The  worst  that  happens  to  the  patient  is,  that  the 
priest  inundates  him  or  her  with  holy  water,  and  causes  the  poor  creature 
to  catch  cold.     This  failing  in  efficacy,  the  Klikoucha  is  left  to  the  will 


*  Shakspere:  **  Richard  III.'*     f  Literally,  the  screaming  or  the  howling 
X  The  half-demented,  the  idiots, 

%  But  such  is  not  always  the  case,  for  some  among  these  beggars  make  a  regnbur  vntf 
profitable  trade  of  it. 
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of  God,  and  taken  care  of  in  love  and  pity.  Superstitious  and  bllad  as 
it  isy  a  faith  conducted  on  such  principles  certainly  deserves  some  respect, 
and  can  never  be  oflfensive,  either  to  roan  or  the  trut  God.  Not  so  with 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  hence,  it  is  they,  and  secondarily,  the 
Protestant  clergy — with  the  exception  of  some  foremost  thinkers  among 
them — that  we  purpose  questioning  in  this  work.  We  want  to  know 
upon  what  grounds  they  base  their  right  to  treat  Hindus  and  Chinese 
spiritualists  and  kabalists  in  the  way  they  do ;  denouncing  them,  in  com- 
pany with  the  infidels — creatures  of  their  own  making — as  so  many 
convicts  sentenced  to  the  inextinguishable  fires  of  helL 

Far  from  us  be  the  thought  of  the  slightest  irreverence — ^let  alone 
blasphemy — toward  the  Divine  Power  which  called  into  being  all  things, 
visible  and  invisible.  Of  its  majesty  and  boundless  perfection  we  dare 
not  even  think.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  It  exists  and  that  // 
is  all  wise.  Enough  that  in  common  with  our  fellow  creatures  we  possess 
a  spark  of  Its  essence.  The  supreme  power  whom  we  revere  is  the 
boundless  and  endless  one — the  grand  "Central  Spiritual  Sun"  by 
whose  attributes  and  the  visible  effects  of  whose  inaudible  will  we  are  sur- 
rounded— the  God  of  the  ancient  and  the  God  of  modern  seers.  His 
nature  can  be  studied  only  in  tlie  worlds  called  forth  by  his  mighty  fiat. 
His  revelation  is  traced  with  his  own  finger  in  imperishable  figures  of 
universal  harmony  upon  the  face  of  the  Cosmos.  It  is  the  only  infaI/- 
UBLE  gospel  we  recognize. 

Speaking  of  ancient  geographers,  Plutarch  remarks  in  Theseus^  that  they 
'*  crowd  into  the  edges  of  their  maps  parts  of  the  world  which  they  do  not 
know  about,  adding  notes  in  the  margin  to  the  effect  that  beyond  this  lies 
nothing  but  sandy  deserts  full  of  wild  beasts  and  unapproachable  bogs,'* 
Do  not  our  theologians  and  scientists  do  the  same  ?  While  the  former 
people  the  invisible  world  with  either  angels  or  devils,  our  philosophers 
try  to  persuade  their  disciples  that  where  there  is  no  matter  there  is  notl^ 
ing. 

How  many  of  our  inveterate  skeptics  belong,  notwithstanding  theii 
materialism,  to  Masonic  Lodges?  The  brothers  of  the  Rosie-Cross,  mys. 
terious  practitioners  of  the  mediaeval  ages,  still  live — but  in  name  only. 
They  may  "  shed  tears  at  the  grave  of  their  respectable  Master,  Hiram 
Abiff ; "  but  vainly  will  they  search  for  the  true  locality,  "  where  the  sprig 
of  myrtle  was  placed."  The  dead  letter  remains  alone,  the  spirit  has  fled. 
Thej  are  like  the  English  or  German  chorus  of  the  Italian  opera,  who 
descend  in  the  fourth  act  of  Ernani  into  the  crypt  of  Charlemagne,  ringing 
their  conspiracy  in  a  tongue  utterly  unknown  to  them.  So,  our  modem 
knights  of  the   Sacred  Arch  may  descend  every  night  if  they  choose 
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**  through  the  nine  arches  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth," — they  "will  nevet 
discover  the  sacred  Delta  of  Enoch."  The  "  Sir  Knights  in  the  South  Val> 
ley  "  and  those  in  "  the  North  Valley  "  may  try  to  assure  themselves  that 
'*  enlightenment  dawns  upon  their  minds,"  and  that  as  they  progress  in 
Masonry  "  the  veil  of  superstition,  despotism,  tyranny  "and  so  on,  no  longer 
obscures  the  visions  of  their  minds.  But  these  are  all  empty  words  so 
long  as  they  neglect  their  mother  Magic,  and  turn  their  backs  upon  its 
twin  sister.  Spiritualism.  Verily,  "  Sir  Knights  of  the  Orient,"  you  may 
**  leave  your  stations  and  sit  upon  the  floor  in  attitudes  of  grief,  with  your 
neads  resting  upon  your  hands,"  for  you  have  cause  to  bewail  and  mourn 
your  fate.  Since  Phillipe  le  Bel  destroyed  the  Knights-Templars,  not  one 
nas  appeared  to  clear  up  your  dou'bts  notwithstanding  all  claims  to  the 
contrary.  Truly,  you  are  **  wanderers  from  Jerusalem,  seeking  the  lost 
treasure  of  the  holy  place."  Have  you  found  it  ?  Alas,  no  1  for  the 
holy  place  is  profaned ;  the  pillars  of  wisdom,  strength  and  beauty  are 
destroyed.  Henceforth,  "you  must  wander  in  darkness,"  and  "  travel  in 
humility,"  among  the  woods  and  mountains  in  search  of  the  "  lost  word." 
**  Pass  on  !  " — you  will  never  find  it  so  long  as  you  limit  your  jour- 
neys to  seven  or  even  seven  times  seven  ;  because  you  are  "  travelling  in 
darkness,"  and  this  darkness  can  only  be  dispelled  by  the  light  of  the 
blazing  torch  of  truth  which  alone  the  right  descendants  of  Ormasd  carry. 
They  alone  can  teach  you  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  name  revealed 
to  Enoch,  Jacob  and  Moses.  "  Pass  on  ! "  Till  your  R.  S.  W.  shall 
learn  to  multiply  333,  and  s/rike  instead  666 — the  number  of  the  Apoca- 
lyptic Beast,  you  may  just  as  well  observe  prudence  and  act  "  sud  rosa," 
In  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  notions  which  the  ancients  entertained 
about  dividing  human  history  into  cycles  were  not  utterly  devoid  of  a 
philosophical  basis,  we  will  close  this  chapter  by  introducing  to  the  reader 
one  of  the  oldest  traditions  of  antiquity  as  to  the  evolution  of  our  planet. 
'  At  the  close  of  each  "  great  year,"  called  by  Aristotle — according  to 
Censorinus — the  greatest^  and  which  consists  of  six  sars  *  our  planet  is 
subjected  to  a  thorough  physical  revolution.  The  polar  and  equatorial 
climates  gradually  exchange  places  ;  the  former  moving  slowly  toward 
the  Line,  and  the  tropical  zone,  with  its  exuberant  vegetation  and  swarm- 
ing animal  life,  replacing  the  forbidding  wastes  of  the  icy  poles.     This 

*  Webster  declares  very  erroneously  that  the  Chaldeans  called  saros,  the  C3rcle  of 
eclipses^  a  period  of  about  6,586  years,'*  the  time  of  revolution  of  the  moon's  node.** 
Berosus.  himself  a  Chaldean  astrologer,  at  the  Temple  of  Belus,  at  Babylon,  gives  the 
duration  of  the  sar,  or  sanis,  3,600  years ;  a  neros  600 ;  and  a  sossus  60.  (See^  Berosot 
from  Abydeiius,  **Of  the  Chaldaean  Kings  and  the  Delnge."  See  also  Eosebiiis,  and 
CsLTy^tMS.  £>.  Cod.  reg.  gall.  gr.  No.  2360,  fol.  154.) 
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chaiisre  of  climate  is  necessarily  attended  by  cataclysms,  earthqr.akes,  ami 
other  cosmical  throes.*  As  the  beds  of  the  ocean  are  displaced,  a.t  the  end 
of  every  decimillennium  and  about  one  neros,  a  semi-universal  deluge 
iike  the  legendary  Noachian  flood  is  brought  about.  This  year  was 
<alled  the  Heliacal  by  the  Greeks ;  but  no  one  outside  the  sanctuary 
Icnew  anything  certain  either  as  to  its  duration  or  particulars.  The  winter 
of  this  year  was  called  the  Cataclysm  or  the  Deluge, — the  Summer,  the 
Ecpyrosis.  The  popular  traditions  taught  that  at  these  alternate  seasons 
the  world  was  in  turn  burned  and  deluged.  This  is  what  we  learn  at 
least  from  the  Astr^n^mual  Fragnunts  of  Censorinus  and  Seneca.  So 
uncertain  were  the  commentators  about  the  length  of  this  year^  that  none 
except  Herodotus  and  Linus,  who  assigned  to  it,  the  former  10,800,  and 
the  latter  13,984,  came  near  the  truth,  f  According  to  the  claims  of  the 
Babylonian  priests,  corroborated  by  Eupolemus,  \  ^*  the  city  of  Babylon, 
owes  its  foundation  to  those  who  were  saved  from  the  catastrophe  of  the 
deluge  ;  fkey  were  the  giants  and  they  built  the  tower  which  is  noticed 
in  history."  §  These  giants  who  were  great  astrologers  and  had  received 
HMM-eover  from  their  fathers,  "  the  sons  of  God,"  every  instruction  pertain- 
ing to  secret  matters,  instructed  the  priests  in  their  turn,  and  left  in  the 
temples  all  the  records  of  the  periodical  cataclysm  that  they  had  witnessed 
themselves.  This  is  how  the  high  priests  came  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
great  ytzxs.  When  we  remember,  moreover,  that  Plato  in  the  Ttmaus  cites 
the  old  EgyptisLn  priest  rebuking  Solon  for  his  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  several  such  deluges  as  the  great  one  of  Ogyges,  we  can  easily 
ascertain  that  this  belief  in  the  Heliakos  was  a  doctrine  held  by  the  initi- 
ated priests  the  world  over. 

The  Neroses,  the  Vrihaspati,  or  the  periods  called  yugas  or  kalpas, 
are  life-problems  to  solve.  The  Satya-yug  and  Buddhistic  cycles  of 
chronology  would  make  a  mathematician  stand  aghast  at  the  array  of 
ciphers.     The  Maha-kalpa  embraces  an  untold  number  of  periods  far 

*  Before  sdentiscs  reject  sach  a  theory — traditional  as  it  is — it  would  be  in  order  foi 
them  to  demonstrate  why,  at  the  end  of  the  tertiary  period,  the  Northen  Hemisphere 
had  undergone  sach  a  reduction  of  temperature  as  to  utterly  change  the  torrid  zone  to  a 
Siberian  climate  ?  Let  as  bear  in  mind  that  the  fulicocentric  system  came  to  us  from 
upper  ItuUa  ;  and  that  the  germs  of  all  great  astronomical  truths  were  brought  thenoc 
by  Pjrthagoras.  So  long  as  we  lack  a  mathematically  correct  demonstration,  one  hypo* 
tbeas  b  as  good  as  another. 

f  CeBSorinos:  «  De  Natal  Die.**    Seneca :  «  Nat;  Quaest.,"  uL,  29. 

\  Euseb. :  '*  Praep.  Evan."  Of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  Abraham. 

§Thb  it  in  flat  contradiction  of  the  Bible  narratiTe,  which  tells  as  that  the  del- 
age  was  sent  for  the  special  destrjction  of  these  giants.  The  Babylon  priests  had  «# 
object  to  invent  lies. 
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iaack  in  the  antediluvian  ages.  Their  system  comprises  a  kalpa  or  grainS 
period  of  4,320,000,000  years,  which  they  divide  into  four  lesser  yugms^ 
running  as  follows : 

ist. — Satya^yug 1,728,000  years. 

2d. — ^Tr^tya  yug 1,296,000      " 

3d. — Dv4pa  yug 864,000      " 

4th. — Kali  yug 432,000      ** 

Total 4,320,000 

which  make  one  divine  age  or  Maha-yug  ;  seventy-one  Maha-3mgs  make 
306,720,000  years,  to  which  is  added  a  sandhi  (or  the  time  when  day  and 
night  border  on  each  other,  morning  and  evening  twilight),  equal  to  a 
Satyayug,  1,728,000,  make  a  manwantara  of  308,448,000  years  ;*  four- 
teen manwantaras  make  4,318,272,000  years ;  to  which  must  be  added 
a  sandhi  to  begin  the  kalpa,  1,728,000  years,  making  the  kalpa  or  grand 
period  of  4,320,000,000  of  years.  As  we  are  now  only  in  the  Kali-yug 
of  the  twenty-eighth  age  of  the  seventh  manwantara  of  308,448,000 
years,  we  have  yet  sufficient  time  before  us  to  wait  before  we  reach 
even  half  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  world. 

These  ciphers  are  not  fanciful,  but  founded  upon  actual  astronomical  cal- 
culations, as  has  been  demonstrated  by  S.  Davis. f  Many  a  scientist,  Higgins 
among  others,  notwithstanding  their  researches,  has  been  utterly  perplexed 
as  to  which  of  these  was  the  stcre^  cycle.  Bunsen  has  demonstrated  that  the 
Egyptian  priests,  who  made  the  cyclic  notations,  kept  them  always  in  the 
profoundest  mystery.|  Perhaps  their  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  calculations  of  the  ancients  applied  equally  to  the  spiritual  progress 
of  humanity  as  to  the  physical.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  the 
close  correspondence  drawn  by  the  ancients  between  the  cycles  of  nature 
and  of  mankind,  if  we  keep  in  mind  their  belief  in  the  constant  and  all  • 
potent  influences  of  the  planets  upon  the  fortunes  of  humanity.  Higgins 
justly  believed  that  the  cycle  of  the  Indian  system,  of  432,000,  is  the  true 
key  of  the  secret  cycle.  But  his  failure  in  trying  to  decipher  it  was  made 
apparent ;  for  as  it  pertained  to  the  mystery  of  the  creation,  this  cycle 
was  the  most  inviolable  of  all.  It  was  repeated  in  symbolic  figures  only 
in   the   Chaldean  Book  of  Numbers^  the  original  of  which,  if  now  ex- 

*  Coleman,  who  makes  this  calculation,  allowed  a  serious  error  to  escape  /he  proof- 
reader ;  the  length  of  the  manwantara  is  given  at  368,448,000,  which  b  joft  sixt> 
miUion  years  too  much. 

f  S.  Davis :  *'  Elss9y  in  the  Asiatic  Reiearches ;"  and  Higgins'i  ''  Anaai'yprisi" 
alio  see  Coleman's  **  Mythology  of  the  Hindus.'*    Preface,  p.  xiii. 
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tant,  is  ceit&inly  not  to  be  found  in  libraries,  as  it  formed  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Books  of  Hermes,*  tlie  number  of  which  is  (.t  present 
undetermined. 

Calculating  by  the  secret  period  of  the  Great  Neros  and  the  Hindu 
K.alpas,  some  kabalists,  mathematicians  and  archeologists  who  knew 
naught  of  the  secret  computations  made  the  above  number  of  21,000 
years  to  be  24,000  years,  for  the  length  of  the  great  year,  as  it  was  to 
the  renewal  only  of  our  globe  that  they  thought  the  last  period  of  6,000 
years  applied  Higgins  gives  as  a  reason  for  it^  that  it  was  anciently 
thought  that  the  equinoxes  preceded  only  after  the  rate  of  2,000,  not 
2,160,  years  in  a  sign  ;  for  thus  it  would  allow  for  the  length  of  the  great 
year  four  times  6,000  or  24,000  years.  "  Hence,"  he  says,  "  might  arise 
their  immensely- lengthened  cycles ;  because,  it  would  be  the  same  with 
this  great  year  as  with  the  common  year,  till  it  travelled  round  an  im- 
mensely-lengthened circle,  when  it  would  come  to  the  old  point  again." 
He  therefore  accounts  for  the  24,000  in  the  following  manner  :  '^  If  the 
angle  which  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  equator 
had  decreased  gradually  and  regularly,  as  it  was  till  very  lately  supposed 
to  do,  the  two  planes  would  have  coincided  in  about  ten  ages,  6,000  years ; 

*  The  forty-two  Sacred  Books  of  the  Egyptians  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria as  having  existed  in  his  time,  were  but  a  portion  of  the  Books  of  Hermes.      lam- 
blichus,  on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  priest  Abammon,  attributes  1200  of  such 
books  to  Hermes   and   Manetho  36,000.      But  the  testimony  of  lamblichus  as  a 
neo-Platonist  and  theurgist  is  of  course  rejected  by  modem  critics.     Manetho,  who  is 
held  by  Bunsen  in  the  highest  consideration  as  a  '*  purely  historical  personage ''  .  .  . 
with  whom  "  none  of  the  later  native  historians  can  be  compared  . .  .  . "  (see  "  Egypte," 
1 9  PL  97)f  suddenly  becomes  a  Pseudo-Manetho,  as  soon  as  the  ideas  propounded  by  him 
dash  with  the  scientific  prejudices  against  magic  and  the  occult  knowledge  claimed  by 
the  ancient  priests.     However,  none  of  the  arclueologists  doubt  for  a  moment  the 
almost  incredible  antiquity  of  the  Hermetic  books.     Champollion  shows  the  greatest 
regard  for  their  authenticity  and  great  truthfulness,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  many  of 
the  oldest  monuments.     And  Bunsen  brings  irrefutable  proofs  of  their  age.     From  his 
researches,  for  instance,  we  learn  that  there  was  a  line  of  sixty-one  kings  before  the 
days  of  Moses,  who  preceded  the  Mosaic  period  by  a  clearly- traceable  civilization  of  sev- 
eral thousand  years.     Thus  we  are  warranted  in  believing  that  the  works  of  Hermes 
Trismegistus  were  extant  many  ages  before  the  birth  of  the  Jewish  law-giver.     **  Styli 
and  tnkstandj  were  found  on  monuments  of  the  fourth  Dynasty,  the  oldest  in  the 
world,"  fays  Bunsen.     If  the  eminent  Egyptologist  rejects  the  period  of  48,863  years 
before  Alexander,  to  which  Diogenes  Laertius  carries  back  the  records  of  the  priests, 
he  is  evidently  more  embarrassed  with  the  ten  thousand  of  astronomical  observai  ions, 
and  remarks  that  "  if  they  were  actual  observations,  they  musf  have  extended  ovei 
10,000  years**  (p.  14).      **  We  learn,  however,"  he  adds,  *•  from  one  of  their  own  ok] 
chronological  works  ....  that  the  genuine  Egyptian  traditions  concerning  the  mytho 
logical  peiiod,  treated  oi  myriads  of  years."     ('*  Egypte,*'  i.,  p.  15). 
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in  ten  ages^  ^ooo  years  more,  the  sun  would  have  been  situated  relativ<fl) 
to  the  Southern  Hemisphere  as  he  is  now  to  the  Northern ;  in  ten  age^ 
6,000  years  more,  the  two  planes  would  coincide  again ;  and,  in  ten  ages, 
6,000  years  more,  he  would  be  situated  as  he  is  now,  after  a  lapse  of 
about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  thousand  years  in  all.  When  the  sub 
arrived  at  the  equator,  the  ten  ages  or  six  thousand  years  would  end, 
and  the  world  would  be  destroyed  by  fire  ;  when  he  arrived  at  the  south- 
ern  point,  it  would  be  destroyed  by  water.  And  thus,  it  would  be 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  every  6,000  years,  or  ten  neroses."  • 

This  method  of  calculating  by  the  neroses^  without  allowing  any  con« 
sideration  for  the  secrecy  in  which  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  were 
exclusively  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  held  their  knowledge,  gave  rise  to 
the  greatest  errors.  It  led  the  Jews,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Christian 
Platonists,  to  maintain  that  the  world  would  be  destroyed  at  the  end  of 
six  thousand  years.  Gale  shows  how  firmly  this  belief  was  rooted  in  the 
Jews.  It  has  also  led  modern  scientists  to  discredit  entirely  the  hypo 
thesis  of  the  ancients.  It  has  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  diflferent 
religious  sects,  which,  like  the  Adventists  of  our  century,  are  always  liv- 
ing in  the  expectation  of  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  world. 

As  our  planet  revolves  once  every  year  around  the  sun  and  at  the 
same  time  turns  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours  upon  its  own  axis,  thus 
traversing  minor  circles  within  a  larger  one,  so  is  the  work  of  the  smaller 
cyclic  periods  accomplished  and  recommenced,  within  the  Great  Saros. 

The  revolution  of  the  physical  world,  according  to  the  ancient  doc- 
trine, is  attended  by  a  like  revolution  in  the  world  of  intellect — the  spir- 
itual evolution  of  the  world  proceeding  in  cycles,  like  the  physical  one. 

Thus  we  see  in  history  a  regular  alternation  of  ebb  and  flow  in  the 
tide  of  human  progress.  The  great  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  world, 
after  reaching  the  culmination  of  their  greatness,  descend  again,  in 
accordance  with  the  same  law  by  which  they  ascended ;  till,  having  reached 
the  lowest  point,  humanity  reasserts  itself  and  mounts  up  once  more,  the 
height  of  its  attainment  being,  by  this  law  of  ascending  progression  by 
cycles,  somewhat  higher  than  the  point  from  which  it  had  before  descended. 

The  division  of  the  history  of  mankind  into  Golden,  Silver,  Copper 
and  Iron  Ages,  is  not  a  fiction.  We  see  the  same  thing  in  th<*  literature 
of  peoples.  An  age  of  great  inspiration  and  unconscious  productiveness 
is  Invariably  followed  by  an  age  of  criticism  and  consciousness.  The  one 
affords  material  for  the  analyzing  and  critical  intellect  of  the  other. 

Thus,  all  those  great  characters  who  tower  like  giants  in  the  history  o( 
mankind,  like  Buddha- Slddartha,  and  Jesus,  in  the  realm  of  spiritual,  and 

•  Higgin? :  "  Anacalypsis." 
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Alexander  the  Macedonian  and  Napoleon  the  Great,  in  the  realm  cf  phy- 
sical conquests,  were  but  reflexed  images  of  human  types  which  had 
existed  ten  thousand  years  before,  in  the  preceding  decimillennlum,  repro- 
duced by  the  mysterious  powers  controlling  the  destinies  of  cfar  world. 
There  is  no  prominent  character  in  all  the  annals  of  sacred  or  profane 
history  whose  prototype  we  cannot  find  in  the  half-fictitious  and  half-real 
traditions  of  bygone  religions  and  mythologies.  As  the  star,  glimmering  at 
an  immeasurable  distance  above  our  heads,  in  the  boundless  immensity 
of  the  sky,  reflects  itself  in  the  smooth  waters  of  a  lake,  so  does  the 
imagery  of  men  of  the  antediluvian  ages  reflect  itself  in  the  periods  we 
embrace  in  an  historical  retrospect. 

"  As  (ibove^  so  it  is  below.     Thai  which  has  been^  will  return  again. 
\s  in  htaven^  so  on  earthy 

The  world  is  always  ungrateful  to  its  great  men.  Florence  has  built 
3,  statue  to  Galileo,  but  hardly  even  mentions  Pythagoras.  The  former 
Ix^Ld  a  ready  guide  in  the  treatises  of  Copernicus,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
c^c^ntend against  the  universally  established  Ptolemaic  system.  But  neither 
C^alileo  nor  modem  astronomy  discovered  the  emplacement  of  the  plan- 
etary bodies.  Thousands  of  ages  before,  it  was  taught  by  the  sages  of 
iddle  Asia,  and  brought  thence  by  Pythagoras,  not  as  a  speculation,  but 
a  demonstrated  science.  '*  The  numerals  of  Pythagoras,"  says  Por- 
pbyry,  "  were  hieroglyphical  symbols,  by  means  whereof  he  explained  all 
^dcas  concerning  the  nature  of  all  things."* 

Verily,  then,  to  antiquity  alone  have  we  to  look  for  the  origin  of  all 

"iings.     How  well  Hargrave  Jennings  expresses  himself  when  speaking 

^  Pyramids,  and  how  true  are  his  words  when  he  asks :  "  Is  it  at  all  rea- 

Enable  to  conclude,  at  a  period  when  knowledge  was  at  the  highest,  and 

^bcn  the  human  powers  were,  in   comparison  with  ours  at  the  present 

t>ne,  prodigious,  that  all  these  indomitable,  scarcely  believable  physical 

effects— that  such  achievements  as  those  of  the  Egyptians — were  devoted 

to  a  mistake  ?  that  the  myriads  of  the   Nile  were  fools  laboring  in  the 

dvk,  and  that  all  the  magic  of  their  great  men  was  forgery,  and  that  we, 

ifl  despising  that  which  we  call  their  superstition  and  wasted  power,  are 

alone  the  wise  ?     No  1  there  is  much  more  in  these  old  religions  than 

probably — in  the  audacity  of  modem  denial,  in  the  confidence  of  these 

superficial-science  times,  and  in  the  derision  of  these  days  without  faith — 

\\  in  the  least  d^ree  supposed.     We  do  not  understand  the  old  time.     . 

•    .    •    Thus  we  see  how  classic  practice  and  heathen  teaching  may 

be  made  to  reconcile — how  even  the  Gentile  and  the  Heb  ew,  the  mytho- 


♦  ••  De  Vitc  Pytbag. 
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logical  and  the  Christian  doctrine  harmonize  in  the  general  faith  fonndei 
on  Magic.     That  Magic  is  indeed  possible  is  the  moral  of  thiB  book."* 

It  is  possible.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  first  rappings  of  Rocheste 
awakened  slumbering  attention  to  the  reality  of  an  invisible  world ;  whei 
the  gentle  shower  of  raps  gradually  became  a  torrent  which  overflow© 
the  whole  globe,  spiritualists  had  to  contend  but  against  two  potencies- 
theology  and  science.  But  the  theosophists  have,  in  addition  to  these 
to  meet  the  world  at  large  and  the  spiritualists  first  of  all. 

**  There  is  a  personal  God,  and  there  is  Ti,  personal  Devil !  "  thundei 
the  Christian  preacher.  "  Let  him  be  anathema  who  dares  say  nay  I 
**  There  is  no  personal  God,  except  the  gray  matter  in  our  brain,"  coi 
temptuously  replies  the  materialist.  "  And  there  is  no  Devil.  Let  hu 
be  considered  thrice  an  idiot  who  says  aye."  Meanwhile  the  occultist 
and  true  philosophers  heed  neither  of  the  two  combatants,  but  kee 
perseveringly  at  their  work.  None  of  them  believe  in  the  absun 
passionate,  and  fickle  God  of  superstition,  but  all  of  them  believe  in  goo 
and  evil.  Our  human  reason,  the  emanation  of  our  finite  mind,  is  cc 
tainly  incapable  of  comprehending  a  divine  intelligence,  an  endless  an 
infinite  entity ;  and,  according  to  strict  logic,  that  which  transcends  our  ui 
derstanding  and  would  remain  thoroughly  incomprehensible  to  our  sens< 
cannot  exist  for  us  ;  hence,  it  does  not  exist.  So  far  finite  reason  agre< 
with  science,  and  says :  "  There  is  no  God."  But,  on  the  other  han< 
our  EgOy  that  which  lives  and  thinks  and  feels  independently  of  us  in  oi 
mortal  casket,  does  more  than  believe.  It  knows  that  there  exists  a  Go 
in  nature,  for  the  sole  and  invincible  Artificer  of  all  lives  in  us  as  we  live  i 
Him.  No  dogmatic  faith  or  exact  science  is  able  to  uproot  that  intuition 
feeling  inherent  in  man,  when  he  has  once  fully  realized  it  in  himselfl 

Human  nature  is  like  universal  nature  in  its  abhorrence  of  a  vacuun 
It  feels  an  intuitional  yearning  for  a  Supreme  Power.  Without  a  Go< 
the  cosmos  would  seem  to  it  but  like  a  soulless  corpse.  Being  forbidde 
to  search  for  Him  where  alone  His  traces  would  be  found,  man  filled  th 
Aching  void  with  the  personal  God  whom  his  spiritual  teachers  built  u 
for  him  from  the  crumbling  ruins  of  heathen  myths  and  hoary  ph 
losophies  of  old.  How  otherwise  explain  the  mushroom  growth  of  nc 
sects,  some  of  them  absurd  beyond  degree  ?  Mankind  have  one  innat< 
irrepressible  craving,  that  must  be  satisfied  in  any  religion  that  would  su] 
plant  the  dogmatic,  undemonstrated  and  undemonstrable  theology  of  oi 
Christian  ages.  This  is  the  yearning  after  the  proofs  of  immortality.  A 
Su  Thomas  Browne  has  expressed  it  :....*'  it  is  the  heaviest  stone  tlu 


•  "The  Roacmcians,''  etc,  by  Hargrave  Jennings. 
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^landioly  can  throw  at  a  man,  to  tell  him  that  he  is  at  the  end  c/  his 

nsi^^ure,  or  that  there  is  no  future  state  to  come,  unto  which  this  seems 

l>f  C3gressive,  and  otherwise  made  in  vain."     Let  any  religion  offer  itself 

ll  ^2B.t  can  supply  these  proofs  in  the  shape  of  scientific  facts,  and  the  estab- 

li^tied  sjTStem  will  be  driven  to  the  alternative  of  fortifying  its  dogmas 

w-m  th  such  facts,  or  of  passing  out  of  the  reverence  and  affection  of  Christ- 

ei-kclom.     Many  a  Christian  divine  has  been  forced  to  acknowledge  that 

tVi  ere  is  no  authentic  source  whence  the  assurance  of  a  future  state  could 

l^a-ve  been  derived  by  man.     How  could  then  such  a  belief  have  stood 

tc>r  countless  ages,  were  it  not  that  among  all  nations,  whethei  civilized 

or  savage,  man  has  been  allowed  the  demonstrative  proof?     Is  not  the 

very  existence  of  such  a  belief  an  evidence  that  thinking  philosopher  and 

an  reasoning   savage   have  both  been  compelled   to  acknowledge  the 

t^^timony  of  their  senses?       That  if,    in    isolated  instances,    spectral 

illusion  may  have  resulted  from  physical  causes,  on  the  other  hand,  in 

tHousands  of  instances,  apparitions  of  persons  have  held  converse  with 

several  individuals  at  once,  who  saw  and  heard  them  collectively,  and 

could  not  all  have  been  diseased  in  mind  ? 

The  greatest  thinkers  of  Greece  and  Rome  regarded  such  matters  as 

demonstrated  facts.     They  distinguished  the  apparitions  by  the  names  of 

fm^Mfitf,  anima  and  umbra:  the  manes  descending  after  the  decease  of 

tVie  individual  into  the  Underworld ;  the  anima^  or  pure  spirit,  ascending 

to  heaven ;  and  the  restless  umbra  (earth-bound  spirit),  hovering  about 

*ts  tomb,  because  the  attraction  of  matter  and  love  of  its  earthly  body 

pTcrailcd  in  it  and  prevented  its  ascension  to  higher  regions. 

"  Terra  legit  earnem  tumalum  circumvolet  umbra^ 
Orcus  habet  maneSy  spiritus  astra  petit," 

•*ys  Ovid,  speaking  of  the  threefold  constituents  of  souls. 

Bat  all  such  definitions  must  be  subjected  to  the  careful  anal3rsis  of 
philosophy.  Too  many  of  our  thinkers  do  not  consider  that  the  numer- 
oas  changes  in  language,  the  allegorical  phraseology  and  evident  secretive- 
'Jcss  of  old  Mystic  writers,  who  were  generally  under  an  obligation  never 
to  divulge  the  solemn  secrets  of  the  sanctuary,  might  have  sadly  misled 
tiaoslators  and  commentators.  The  phrases  of  the  mediaeval  alchemist 
^  read  literally ;  and  even  the  veiled  symbolology  of  Plato  is  com- 
monly misunderstood  by  the  modern  scholar.  One  day  they  may  learn 
to  know  better,  and  so  become  aware  that  the  method  of  extreme  neces- 
^^nanism  was  practiced  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  philosophy ;  that 
''om  the  first  ages  of  man,  the  fundamental  truths  of  all  that  we  are  per* 
omitted  to  know  on  earth  was  in  the  safe  keeping  of  the  adepts  of  the  sano 
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tuary ;  that  the  difiference  in  creeds  and  reh'gious  p.actice  was  only  exter* 
aal;  and  that  those  gruardians  of  the  primitive  divine  revelation,  vvho  had 
solved  every  problem  that  is  within  the  grasp  of  human  intellect,  were 
bound  together  by  a  universal  freemasonry  of  science  and  philosopl  7, 
which  formed  one  unbroken  chain  around  the  globe.  It  is  for  philology 
and  psychology  to  find  the  end  of  the  thread.  That  done,  it  will  then 
be  ascertained  that,  by  relaxing  one  single  loop  of  the  old  religious  sys- 
tems, the  chain  of  mystery  may  be  disentangled. 

The  neglect  and  withholding  of  these  proofs  have  driven  such  eminent 
minds  as  Hare  and  Wallace,  and  other  men  of  power,  into  the  fold  oi 
modern  spiritualism.  At  the  same  time  it  has  forced  others^  con- 
genitally  devoid  of  spiritual  intuitions,  into  a  gross  materialism  that  figures 
under  various  names. 

But  we  see  no  utility  in  prosecuting  the  subject  further.  For,  though 
in  the  opinion  of  most  of  our  contemporaries,  there  has  been  but  one 
day  of  learning,  in  whose  twilight  stood  the  older  philosophers,  and  whose 
noontide  brightness  is  all  our  own ;  and  though  the  testimony  of  scores 
of  ancient  and  mediaeval  thinkers  has  proved  valueless  to  modern 
experimenters,  as  though  the  world  dated  from  a.d.  i,  and  sM  knowl- 
edge were  of  recent  growth,  we  will  not  lose  hope  or  courage.  The 
moment  is  more  opportune  than  ever  for  the  review  of  old  philosophies. 
Archaeologists,  philologists,  astronomers,  chemists  and  physicists  are  get- 
ting nearer  and  nearer  to  the  point  where  they  will  be  forced  to  consider 
them.  Physical  science  has  already  reached  its  limits  of  exploration ; 
dogmatic  theology  sees  the  springs  of  its  inspiration  dry.  Unless  we  mis- 
take the  signs,  the  day  is  approaching  when  the  world  will  receive  the  proofs 
that  only  ancient  religions  were  in  harmony  with  nature,  and  ancient 
science  embraced  all  that  can  be  known.  Secrets  long  kept  n>ay  be 
revealed ;  books  long  forgotten  and  arts  long  time  lost  may  be  brought 
out  to  light  again ;  papyri  and  parchments  of  inestimable  importanre  will 
turn  up  in  the  hands  of  men  who  pretend  to  have  unrolled  them  from 
mummies,  or  stumbled  upon  them  in  buried  crypts ;  tablets  and  pillars, 
whose  sculptured  revelations  will  stagger  theologians  and  confound  scien- 
tists, may  yet  be  excavated  and  interpreted.  Who  knows  the  possibilities 
of  the  future  ?  An  era  of  disenchantment  and  rebuilding  will  soon  begin 
— ^nay,  has  already  begun.  The  cycle  has  almost  run  its  course ;  a  new  one 
is  about  to  begin,  and  the  future  pages  of  history  may  contain  fill  evi 
dence,  and  convey  full  proof  that 

*'  If  ancestry  can  be  in  aught  believed, 

I>esoending  ^irits  have  conversed  with  man. 
And  told  him  secrets  of  the  world  unknown.** 


CHAPTER  II. 


'P.idc^  where  wit  £ub,  stqps  ia  to  av  defieaoc 
Aad  fills  up  an  the  nighty  void  d 


Bet  vfay  dftoold  die  operaiioos  of  nature  be  changed  f    Tliere  nuy  be  a  deqper  philoeopliy  dua  «■ 
o(-«  philoea^iy  that  duooven  the  aocrett  of  nature,  h$i  dses  M^t  alter,  by  ^tmtirmimg  ik^m, 
it*   cmaru!* — Bvlwkiu 


IS  it  enough  for  man  to  know  that  he  exists ?  Is  it  enough  to  be  formed 
a  human  being  to  enable  him  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  man  ? 
It  is  our  decided  impression  and  conviction,  that  to  become  a  genuine 
H>intual  entity,  which  that  designation  implies,  man  must  first  create 
^self  anew,  so  to  speak — i.e.^  thoroughly  eliminate  from  his  mind  and 
spirit,  not  only  the  dominating  influence  of  selfishness  and  other  impurity, 
but  also  the  infection  of  superstition  and  prejudice.  The  latter  is  far 
^Mferent  from  what  we  commonly  term  antifaihy  or  sympathy.  We  are 
*t  first  irresistibly  or  unwittingly  drawn  within  its  dark  circle  by  that 
P^iar  influence,  that  powerful  current  of  magnetism  which  emanates 
from  ideas  as  well  as  from  physical  bodies.  By  this  we  are  surrounded, 
*wi  finally  prevented  through  moral  cowardice — fear  of  public  opinion — 
from  stepping  out  of  it.  It  is  rare  that  men  regard  a  thing  in  either  its 
trae  or  false  light,  accepting  the  conclusion  by  the  free  action  of  their 
own  judgment  Quite  the  reverse.  The  conclusion  is  more  commonly 
^cached  by  blindly  adopting  the  opinion  current  at  the  hour  among  those 
vith  whom  they  associate.  A  church  member  will  not  pay  an  absurdly 
high  price  for  his  pew  any  more  than  a  materialist  will  go  twice  to  listen  to 
Mr.  Huxley's  talk  on  evolution,  because  they  think  that  it  is  right  to  do 
so;  but  merely  because  Mr.  and  Mrs.  So-and-so  have  done  it,  and  these 
posonages  are  the  S—  and  S — ^'s. 

The  same  holds  good  with  ever3rdiing  else.  If  psychology  had  had  its 
^^srwin,  the  descent  of  man  as  regards  moral  qualities  might  have  been 
icund  inseparably  linked  with  that  of  his  physical  form.  Society  in  its 
*«vile  condition  suggests  to  the  intelligent  observer  of  its  mimicry  a  kin 
<^p  between  the  Simia  and  human  beings  even  more  striking  than  is  ex- 
^ed  in  the  external  marks  pointed  out  by  the  great  anthropolo^sist 
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The  many  varieties  of  the  ape — "  mocking  presentments  of  ourselves  '*— 
appear  to  have  been  evolved  on  purpose  to  supply  a  certain  class  d 
expensively-dressed  persons  with  the  material  for  genealogical  trees. 

Science  is  daily  and  rapidly  moving  toward  the  great  discoveries  in 
chemistry  and  physics,  organology,  and  anthropology.  Learned  men 
ought  to  be  free  from  preconceptions  and  prejudices  of  every  kind;  yet, 
although  thought  and  opinion  are  now  free,  scientists  are  still  the  same 
men  as  of  old.  An  Utopian  dreamer  is  he  who  thinks  that  man  ever 
changes  with  the  evolution  and  development  of  new  ideas.  The  sou 
may  be  well  fertilized  and  made  to  yield  with  every  year  a  greater  and 
better  variety  of  fruit ;  but,  dig  a  little  deeper  than  the  stratum  required 
for  the  crop,  and  the  same  earth  will  be  found  in  the  subsoil  as  was  there 
before  the  first  furrow  was  turned. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  person  who  questioned  the  infallibility  of 
some  theological  dogma  was  branded  at  once  an  iconoclast  and  an 
infidel.  Va  victis  /  .  .  .  .  Science  has  conquered.  But  in  its  turn  the 
victor  claims  the  same  infallibility,  though  it  equally  fails  to  prove  its 
right.  '^  Tempera  mutantur  ct  nos  mutamur  in  illis^**  the  saying  of  the 
good  old  Lotharius,  appUes  to  the  case.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  as  if  we 
had  some  right  to  question  the  high-priests  of  science. 

For  many  years  we  have  watched  the  development  and  growth  of  that 
apple  of  discord — ^modern  spirituausm.  Familiar  with  its  literature  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  we  have  closely  and  eagerly  witnessed  its  inter- 
minable controversies  and  compared  its  contradictory  hypotheses.  Many 
educated  men  and  women — heterodox  spiritualists,  of  course — have  tried 
to  fathom  the  Protean  phenomena.  The  only  result  was  that  they  came 
to  the  following  conclusion :  whatever  may  be  the  reason  of  these  con- 
stant failures — whether  such  are  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  investigators 
themselves,  or  of  the  secret  Force  at  work — ^it  is  at  least  proved  that,  in 
proportion  as  the  psychological  manifestations  increase  in  frequency  and 
variety,  the  darkness  surrounding  their  origin  becomes  more  impene- 
trable. 

That  phenomena  are  actually  witnessed^  mysterious  in  their  nature--^ 
generally  and  perhaps  wrongly  termed  spiritual — it  is  now  idle  to  deny. 
Allowing  a  large  discount  for  clever  fraud,  what  remains  is  quite  serious 
enough  to  demand  the  careful  scrutiny  of  science.  ^*  E  pur  se  muave^* 
the  sentence  spoken  ages  since,  has  passed  into  the  category  of  household 
words.  The  courage  of  Galileo  is  not  now  required  to  fling  it  into  the  face 
of  the  Academy.     Psychological  phenomena  are  already  on  the  offensive 

The  position  assumed  by  modem  scientists  is  that  even  though  the 
occurrence  of  certain  mysterious  phenomena  in  the  presence  of  the 
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^^diums  be  a  fact,  there  is  no  proof  that  they  are  not  due   to  some 
normal  nervous  condition  of  those  individuals.     The  possibility  that 
iy  may  be  produced  by  returning  human  spirits  need  not  be  considered 
til  the  other  question  is  decided.     Little  exception  can  be  taken  to 
position      Unquestionably,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those  who 
sert  the  agency  of  spirits.     If  the  scientists  would  grapple  with  the 
bject  in  good  faith,  showing  an  earnest  desire  to  solve  the  perplexing 
ystery,  instead  of  treating  it  with  undignified  and  unprofessional  con* 
^^mpt,  they  would  be  open  to  no  censure.     True,  the  great  majority  of 
^  ^  spiritual "  communications  are  calculated  to  disgust  investigators  of 
^-ven  moderate  intelligence.     Even  when  genuine  they  are  trivial,  com- 
s^Qonplace,  and  often  vulgar.     During  the  past  twenty  years  we  have 
v-«ceived  through  various  mediums    messages    purporting  to  be  from 
Shakspere,  Byron,  Franklin,  Peter  the  Great,  Napoleon  and  Josephine, 
^knd  even  from  Voltaire.     The  general  impression  made  upon  us  was  that 
^e  French  conqueror  and  his  consort  seemed  to  have  forgotten  how  to 
spell    words    correctly;    Shakspere    and    Byron  had  become  chronic 
inebriates ;  and  Voltaire  had  turned  an  imbecile.     Who  can  blame  men 
trained  to  habits  of  exactitude,  or  even  simply  well-educated  persons, 
for  hastily  concluding  that  when  so  much  palpable  fraud  lies  upon  the 
surface,  there  could  hardly  be  truth  if  they  should  go  to  the  bottom  ? 
The  huckstering  about  of  pompous  names  attached  to  idiotic  communi- 
cations has  given  the  scientific  stomach  such  an  indigestion  that  it  can- 
not assimilate  even  the  great  truth  which  lies  on  the  telegraphic  pla- 
teaux of  this  ocean  of  psychological  phenomena.     They  judge  by  its 
surface,   covered  with  froth  and  scum.      But  they  might  with  equal 
propriety  deny  that  there  is  any  clear  water  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  when 
an  oily  scum  was  floating  upon  the  surface.     Therefore,  if  on  one  hand 
we  cannot  very  well  blame  them  for  stepping  back  at  the  first  sight  of 
what  seems  really  repulsive,  we  do,  and  have  a  right  to  censure  them  for 
their  unwillingness  to  explore  deeper.     Neither  pearls  nor  cut  diamonds 
are  to  be  found  lying  loose  on  the  ground ;  and  these  persons  act  as 
unwisely  as  would  a  professional  diver,  who  should  reject  an  oyster  on 
account  of  its  filthy  and  slimy  appearance,  when  by  opening  it  he  might 
^d  a  precious  pearl  inside  the  shell. 

Even  the  just  and  severe  rebukes  of  some  of  their  leading  men  are  of 
Qo  avail ;  and  the  fear  on  the  part  of  men  of  science  to  investigate  such 
^  unpopular  subject,  seems  to  have  now  become  a  general  panic 
^^  phenomena  chase  the  scientists,  and  the  scientists  run  away  fro^  the 
f^inomena"  very  pointedly  remarks  M.  A.  N.  Aksakof  in  an  able  t^icle 
^^  Mrdiumism  and  the  St.  Petersburg  Scientific  Committee.   The  attitude 
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of  this  body  of  professors  toward  the  subject  which  they  had  pUiged 
themselves  to  investigate  was  throughout  simply  disgraceful.     Theii  pr 
mature  and  prearranged  report  was  so  evidently  partial  and  inconclusivi 
as  to  call  out  a  scornful  protest  even  from  unbelievers. 

The  inconsistency  of  the  logic  of  our  learned  gentlemen  against 
philosophy  of  spiritualism  proper  is  admirably  pointed  out  by 
John  Fisk — one  of  their  own  body.     In  a  recent  philosophical  work,  Tk^ 
Unseen  Worlds  while  showing  that  from  the  very  definition  of  the 
matter  and  spirit^  the  existence  of  spirit  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  tl 
senses,  and  that  thus  no  theory  is  amenable  to  scientific  tests y  he  deals  a^E 
severe  blow  at  his  colleagues  in  the  following  lines  : 

"  The  testimony  in  such  a  case,"  he  says,  "  must,  under  the  coodi 

tions  of  the  present  life,  be  forever  inaccessible.     It  lies  wholly  ou 
the  range  of  experience.     However  abundant   it   may  be,  we 
expect  to  meet  it     And,  accordingly,  our  failure  to  produce  it  does  nofl 
raise  even  the  slightest  presumption  against  our  theory.      When  con- 
ceived  in   this   way,  the   belief  in  the  future  life  is   without   scientific 
support,  but  at  the  sanie  time  it  is  placed  beyond  the  need  of  scientific 
support  and  the  range  of  scientific  criticism.     It  is  a  belief  which  no 
imaginable  future  advance  of  physical  discovery  can  in  any  way  impugn. 
It  is  a  belief  which  is  in  no  sense  irrational,  and  which  may  be  logically 
entertained  without  in  the  least  affecting  our  scientific  habit  of  mind,  or 
inflL>encing  our  scientific  conclusions."     "  If  now,"  he  adds,  "  men  of 
science  will  accept  the  position  that  spirit  is  not  matter,  nor  governed  by 
the  laws  of  matter,  and  refrain  from  speculations  concerning  it  restricted 
by  their  knowledge  of  material  things,  they  will  withdraw  what  is  to  men 
of  religion,  at  present,  their  principal  cause  of  irritation." 

But,  they  will  do  no  such  thing.  They  feel  incensed  at  the  brave, 
loyal,  and  highly  commendable  surrender  of  such  superior  men  as 
Wallace,  and  refuse  to  accept  even  the  prudent  and  restrictive  policy  of 
Mr.  Crookes. 

No  other  claim  is  advanced  for  a  hearing  of  the  opinions  contained  im 
the  present  work  than  tfiat  they  are  based  upon  many  year ^  study  of  loth 
ancient  magic  and  its  modern  form^  Spiritualism,  The  former,  even 
now,  when  phenomena  of  the  same  nature  have  become  so  familiar  to  all, 
is  commonly  set  down  as  clever  jugglery.  The  latter,  when  overwhelming 
evidence  precludes  the  possibility  of  truthfully  declaring  it  charlatanry, 
is  denominated  an  universal  hallucination. 

Many  years  of  wandering  anK>ng  "  heathen  "  and  "  Christian  *  magi- 
cians,  occultists,  mesmerisers  and  the  tutti  guanti  of  white  and  black 
art,  ought  to  be   sufficient,   we  think,   to  give  us  a  certain   right  to 
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feel  competent  to  take  a  practical  view  of   this  doubted  and  very 
complicated  question.     We  have  associated  with  the  fakirs,  the  holy  men 
of  India,  and  seen  them  when  in  intercourse  with  the  Pitris.     We  have 
watched  the  proceedings  and  modus  operandi  of  the  howling  and  dancing 
dervishes ;  held  friendly  communications  with  the  marabouts  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey  ;  and  the  serpent-charmers  of  Damascus  and  Benares 
have  but  few  secrets  that  we  have  not  had  the  fortune  to  study.     There- 
fore, when  scientists  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  living  among 
these  oriental  jugglers  and  can  judge  at  the  best  but  superficially,  tell 
ns  that  there  is  naught  in  their  performances  but  mere  tricks  of  prestidigi- 
tation, we  cannot  help  feeling  a  profound  regret  for  such  hasty  conclu- 
sions.     That  such  pretentious  claims  should  be  made  to  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  such  unpardon- 
able neglect  displayed  of  questions  of  purely  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical character,  and   astounding  phenomena   rejected  without  either 
examination  or  appeal,  is  an  exhibition  of  inconsistency,  strongly  savor 
ing  of  timidity,  if  not  of  moral  obliquity. 

If,  therefore,  we  should  ever  receive  from  some  contemporaneous 
Faraday  the  same  fling  that  that  gentleman  made  years  since,  when,  with 
more  sincerity  than  good  breeding,  he  said  that  "many  dogs  have  the 
power  of  coming  to  much  more  logical  conclusions  than  some  spiritual 
ists,"  •  we  fear  we  must  still  persist.  Abuse  is  not  argument,  least  of  all, 
proot  Because  such  men  as  Huxley  and  Tyndall  denominate  spiritual- 
ism "a  degrading  belief"  and  oriental  magic  "jugglery,"  they  cannot 
thereby  take  from  truth  its  verity.  Skepticism,  whether  it  proceeds  from 
a  scientific  or  an  ignorant  brain,  is  unable  to  overturn  the  immortality  of 
our  souls — if  such  immortality  is  a  fact— and  plunge  them  into  post- 
mortem  annihilation.     "  Reason  is  subject  to  error,"  says  Aristotle ;   so 

•  •     • 

te  opinion ;  and  the  personal  views  of  the  most  learned  philosopher  are 
often  more  liable  to  be  proved  erroneous,  than  the  plain  common  sense 
of  his  own  illiterate  cook.  In  the  Tales  of  the  Impious  Khalifa 
Banachias-Hassan-Oglu,  the  Arabian  sage  holds  a  wise  discourse : 
"Beware,  O  my  son,  of  self-incense,"  he  says.  "It  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous, on  account  of  its  agreeable  intoxication.  Profit  by  thy  own 
^om,  but  learn  to  respect  the  wisdom  of  thy  fathers  likewise.  And 
Kmerober,  O  my  beloved,  that  the  light  of  Allah's  truth  will  often 
penetrate  much  easier  an  empty  head,  than  one  that  is  so  crammed 
^th  learning  that  many  a  silver  ray  is  crowded  out  for  want  of  space ; 
•  •  • .  such  is  the  case  with  our  over-wise  Kadi." 


*  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.:  «  Researches  in  the  Phenomena  of  Spiritualun.' 
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Tliese  representatives  of  modem  science  in  both  hemispheres  sectt 
never  to  have  exhibited  more  scorn,  or  to  have  felt  more  bitterly  toward 
the  unsolvable  mystery,  than  since  Mr.  Crookes  began  the  investigation 
of  the  phenomena,  in  London.  This  courageous  gentleman  was  the  first 
to  introduce  to  the  public  one  of  those  alleged  "  materialized  *'  sentries 
that  guard  the  forbidden  gates.  Following  after  him,  several  other  learned 
members  of  the  scientific  body  had  the  rare  integrity,  combined  with  a 
degree  of  courage,  which,  in  view  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  subject, 
may  be  deemed  heroic,  to  take  the  phenomena  in  hand. 

But,  alas !  although  the  spirit,  indeed,  was  willing,  the  mortal  flesh 
proved  weak.  Ridicule  was  more  than  the  majority  of  them  could  bear ; 
and  so,  the  heaviest  burden  was  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Crookes. 
An  account  of  the  benefit  this  gentleman  reaped  from  his  disinterested 
investigations,  and  the  thanks  he  received  from  his  own  brother  scientists, 
can  be  found  in  his  three  pamphlets,  entitled.  Researches  in  the  Phe- 
nomena of  Spiritualism, 

After  a  while,  the  members  appointed  on  the  Committee  of  the  Dia 
lectical  society  and  Mr.  Crookes,  who  had  applied  to  his  mediums  the 
most  crucial  tests,  were  forced  by  an  impatient  public  to  report  in  so 
many  plain  words  what  they  had  seen.  But  what  could  iLey  say,  except  the 
truth  ?  Thus,  they  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  :  ist.  That  the  phenom- 
ena which  theyy  at  least,  had  witnessed,  were  genuine,  and  impossible  tosim- 
ulate ;  thus  showing  that  manifestations  produced  by  some  unknown  force, 
could  and  did  happen.  2d.  That,  whether  the  phenomena  were  produced 
by  disembodied  spirits  or  other  analogous  entities,  they  could  not  tell; 
but  that  manifestations,  thoroughly  upsetting  many  preconceived  theories 
as  to  natural  laws,  did  happen  and  were  undeniable.  Several  of  these 
occurred  in  their  own  families.  3d.  That,  notwithstanding  all  their  com- 
bined efforts  to  the  contrary,  beyond  the  indisputable  fact  of  the  reality 
of  the  phenomena,  "glimpses  of  natural  action  not  yet  reduced  to  law,"  • 
they,  to  borrow  the  expression  of  the  Count  de  Gabalis,  "  could  make 
neither  head  nor  tail  on*t." 

Now  this  was  precisely  what  a  skeptical  public  had  not  bargained  for. 
The  discomfiture  of  the  believers  in  spiritualism  had  been  impatiently 
anticipated  before  the  conclusions  of  Messrs.  Crookes,  Varley,  and  the 
Dialectical  Society  were  announced.  Such  a  confession  on  the  part  of 
their  brother-scientists  was  too  humiliating  for  the  pride  of  even  those 
who  had  timorously  abstained  from  investigation.  It  was  regarded  as 
really  too  much,  that  such  vulgar  and  repulsive  manifestations  of  phe- 

•  W.  Crookes:   **  Experiments  on  Psychic  Force,"  page  25. 
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lomena  which  had  always,  by  common  consent  of  educated  people,  been 
egarded  as  nursei}'  tales,  fit  only  to  amuse  hysterical  servant-girls  and  af- 
ord  revenue  to  professional  somnambulists — that  manifestations  which  bad 
»een  consigned  by  the  Academy  and  Institute  of  Paris  to  oblivion,  should 
o  impertinently  elude  detection  at  the  hands  of  experts  in  physical 
ciences. 

A  tornado  of  indignation  followed  the  confession.  Mr.  Crookes  depicts 
t  in  his  pamphlet  on  Psychic  Force,  He  heads  it  very  pointedly  with  the 
quotation  from  Galvani :  "  I  am  attacked  by  two  very  opposite  sects — 
:he  scientists  and  the  know-nothings^  yet  I  know  that  I  have  discovered 

^ne  of  the  greatest  forces  in  nature "     He  then  proceeds  : 

*'  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  results  of  my  experiments  would 
be  in  accordance  with  their  preconceptions.  What  they  really  desired 
was  not  the  truths  but  an  additional  witness  in  favor  of  their  own  fore- 
gone conclusions.  When  they  found  the  facts  which  that  investigation 
established  could  not  be  made  to  fit  those  opinions,  why,  ....  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  facts.  They  try  to  creep  out  of  their  own  confident 
recommendations  of  the  inquiry,  by  declaring  *  that  Mr.  Home  is  a  clever 
conjurer  who  has  duped  us  all.'  '  Mr.  Crookes  might,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, examine  the  performances  of  an  Indian  juggler.'  <  Mr.  Crookes 
must  get  better  witnesses  before  he  can  be  believed.'  '  The  thing  is  too 
absurd  to  be  treated  seriously.'  '  It  is  impossible,  and  therefore  can't 
be.'  ....  (I  never  said  it  was  impossible,  I  only  said  it  was  true.)  'The 
observers  have  all  been  biologized,  and  fancy  they  saw  things  occur 
which  really  never  took  place,'  etc.,  etc.,  etc."  * 

After  expending  their  energy  on  such  puerile  theories  as  '^  unconscious 

cerebration,"    ''involuntary  muscular  contraction,"  and  the   sublimely 

ridiculous  one  of  the  "  cracking  knee-joints"  (le  muscle  craqueur)  ;  aftei 

meeting  ignominious  failures  by  the  obstinate  survival  of  the  new  force, 

tnd  finally,  after  every  desperate  effort  to  compass  its  obliteration,  these 

jilii  diffidcntice — as  St.  Paul  calls  their  class — thought  best  to  give  up 

^  whole  thing  in  disgust*     Sacrificing  their  courageously  perse veiing 

l)rethren  as  a  holocaust  on  the  altar  of  public  opinion,  they  withdrew  in 

^gnified  silence.      Leaving  the  arena  of  investigation  to  more  fearless 

<^hampions,  these  unlucky  experimenters  are  not  likely  to  ever  enter  it 

^gain.f    It  is  easier  by  far  to  deny  the  reality  of  such  manifestations  from 

^  secure  distance,  than  find  for  them  a  proper  place  among  the  classes  of 

*  W.  Crookes :   "  Spiritualism  Viewed  by  the  Light  of  Modem  Science."     Scs 
**QnarterIy  Journal  of  Science." 
t  A.  Aksakof :  "  Phenomena  of  Mediomism." 
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natural  phenomena  accepted  by  exact  science.  And  how  can  they,  since 
all  such  phenomena  pertain  to  psychology,  and  the  latter,  with  it* 
occult  and  mysterious  powers,  is  a  terra  incognita  for  modem  science. 
Thus,  powerless  to  explain  that  which  proceeds  directly  from  the  nature  of 
the  human  soul  itself — the  existence  of  which  most  of  them  deny — unwill- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  confess  their  ignorance,  scientists  retaliate  very 
unjustly  on  those  who  believe  in  the  evidence  of  their  senses  without 
any  pretence  to  science. 

"  A  kick  from  thee,  O  Jupiter !  is  sweet,"  says  the  poet  Tretiakowsky, 
in  an  old  Russian  tragedy.  Rude  as  those  Jupiters  of  science  may  be 
occasionally  toward  us  credulous  mortals,  their  vast  learning — in  less  ab- 
struse questions,  we  mean — if  not  their  manners,  entitles  them  to  public 
respect.     But  unfortunately  it  is  not  the  gods  who  shout  the  loudest 

The  eloquent  Tertullian,  speaking  of  Satan  and  his  imps,  whom  he 
accuses  of  ever  mimicking  the  Creator's  works,  denominates  them  the 
"  monkeys  of  God."  It  is  fortunate  for  the  philosophicules  that  we  have 
no  modern  Tertullian  to  consign  them  to  an  immortality  of  contempt  as 
the  "  monkeys  of  science." 

But  to  return  to  genuine  scientists.  "  Phenomena  of  a  merely  ob- 
jective character,"  says  A.  N.  Aksakof,  "force  themselves  upon  the  rep- 
resentatives of  exact  sciences  for  investigation  and  explanation ;  but 
the  high-priests  of  science,  in  the  face  of  apparently  such  a  simple  ques- 
tion .  .  .  •  are  totally  disconcerted !  This  subject  seems  to  have  the 
privilege  of  forcing  them  to  betray,  not  only  the  highest  code  of  morality — 
truth,  but  also  the  supreme  law  of  science — experiment  I  ....  They 
feel  that  there  is  something  too  serious  underlying  it.  The  cases  of 
Hare,  Crookes,  de  Morgan,  Varley,  Wallace,  and  Butleroff  create  a 
panic  I  They  fear  that  as  soon  as  they  concede  one  step,  they  will 
have  to  yield  the  whole  ground.  Time-honored  principles,  the  contem- 
plative speculations  of  a  whole  life,  of  a  long  line  of  generations,  are  all 
staked  on  a  single  card  I "  * 

In  the  face  of  such  experience  as  that  of  Crookes  and  the  Dialecti- 
cal Society,  of  Wallace  and  the  late  Professor  Hare,  what  can  we  expect 
from  our  luminaries  of  erudition  ?  Their  attitude  toward  the  undeniable 
phenomena  is  in  itself  another  phenomenon.  It  is  simply  incomprehensi* 
ble,  unless  we  admit  the  possibility  of  another  psychological  disease,  as 
mysterious  and  contagious  as  hydrophobia.  Although  we  claim  no 
h^nor  for  this  new  discovery,  we  nevertheless  propose  to  recognize  it 
vnder  the  name  oi  scientifi:  psychophobia. 


*  A.  N.  Aksakof:  "Phenomettft  of  Medimniaii.** 


CROOKES'S  CHOICE  OF  THEORIES.  \^ 

They  ought  to  have  learned  by  this  time,  in  the  school  (If  bitter  exr 
Iperience,  that  they  can  rely  on  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  positive  sciencet 
only  to  a  certain  point ;  and  that,  so  long  as  there  remains  one  single 
^inexplained  mystery  in  nature,  the  word  *'  impossible  '*  is  a  dangerous 
"^rord  for  them  to  pronounce. 

In  the  Researches  on  the  Phenomena  of  Spiritualism^  Mr.  Crookei 
^nibmits  to  the  option  of  the  reader  eight  theories  "  to  account  for  ths 
-phenomena  observed." 

These  theories  run  as  follows : 

**  First  Theory. — The  phenomena  are  all  the  result  of  tricks,  clevet 
^nechanical  arrangements,  or  legerdemain;  the  mediums  are  impostors, 
.and  die  rest  of  the  company  fools. 

"  Second  Theory. — The  persons  at  a  seance  are  the  victims  of  a  sort 
of  mania,  or  delusion,  and  imagine  phenomena  to  occur  which  have  no 
real  objective  existence. 

"  Third  Theory, — The  whole  is  the  result  of  conscious  or  unconscious 
cerebral  action. 

^*  Fourth  Theory, — The  result  of  the  spirit  of  the  medium,  perhaps 
in  association  with  the  spirits  of  some  or  all  of  the  people  present. 

^^  Fifth  Theory. — The  actions  of  evil  spirits,  or  devils,  personifying 
whom  or  what  they  please,  in  order  to  undermine  Christianity,  and  ruin 
men's  souls.     (Theory  of  our  theologians.) 

"  Sixth  Theory. — The  actions  of  a  separate  order  of  beings  living  on 
this  earth,  but  invisible  and  immaterial  to  us.  Able,  however,  occasion- 
ally to  manifest  their  presence,  known  in  almost  all  countries  and  ages 
as  demons  (not  necessarially  bad),  gnomes,  fairies,  kobolds,  elves,  goblins, 
Puck,  etc.    (One  of  the  claims  of  the  kabalists.) 

"  Seventh  Theory, — The  actions  of  departed  human  beings.  (The 
spiritual  theory /tfr  excellence,) 

^^  Eighth  Theory. — (The  psychic  force)  ....  an  adjunct  to  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  theories." 

The  first  of  these  theories  having  been  proved  valid  only  in  excep- 
tional, though  unfortunately  still  too  frequent  cases,  must  be  ruled  out 
as  having  no  material  bearing  upon  the  phenomena  themselves.  Theories 
the  second  and  the  third  are  the  last  crumbling  entrenchments  of  the 
guerilla  of  skeptics  and  materialists,  and  remain,  as  lawyers  say,  "  Ad»\u€ 
subjudice  lis  est^^  Thus,  we  can  deal  in  this  work  but  with  the  four 
remaining  ones,  the  last,  eighth,  theory  being  according  to  Mr.  Crookes's 
opinion,  but  "a  necessary  adjunct"  of  the  others. 

How  subject  even  a  scientific  opinion  is  to  error,  we  may  see,  if  wc 
7nly  compare  the  several  articles  on  spiritual  phenomera  from  the  able 
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pen  of  that  gentleman,  which  appeared  from  1870  to  1875.  In  one  of 
the  first  we  read  :....'*  the  increased  employment  of  scientific 
methods  will  promote  exact  observations  and  greater  love  of  tnithi 
among  inquirers,  and  will  produce  a  race  of  observers  who  will  drive  tlu 
worthless  residuum  of  spiritualism  hence  into  the  unknown  limbo  of  magi^ 
and  necromancy. ^^  And  in  1875,  ^^  read,  over  his  own  signature,  mi- 
nute and  most  interesting  descriptions  of  the  materialized  spirit — Katie 
King !  * 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Crookes  could  be  under 
dectro-biological  influence  or  hallucination  for  two  or  three  consecutive 
years.  The  "  spirit"  appeared  in  his  own  house,  in  his  library,  under 
the  most  crucial  tests,  and  was  seen,  felt,  and  heard  by  hundreds  of 
persons. 

But  Mr.  Crookes  denies  that  he  ever  took  Katie  King  for  a  disem> 
bodied  spirit.  What  was  it  then  ?  If  it  was  not  Miss  Florence  Cook, 
and  his  word  is  our  sufficient  g^uarantee  for  it — then  it  was  either  the 
spirit  of  one  who  had  lived  on  earth,  or  one  of  those  that  come  directly 
under  the  sixth  theory  of  the  eight  the  eminent  scientist  offers  to  the 
public  choice.  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  classes  named :  Fairies, 
Kobolds,  Gnomes,  Elves,  Goblins,  or  a  Puck.''  f 

Yes ;  Katie  King  must  have  been  a  fairy — a  Titania.  For  to  a  fairy 
only  could  be  applied  with  propriety  the  following  poetic  effusion  which 
Mr.  Crookes  quotes  in  describing  this  wonderful  spirit : 

**  Roand  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life ; 
The  very  air  seemed  lighter  from  her  eyes ; 
They  were  so  soft  and  beautiful  and  rife 
With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies ; 
Her  overpowering  presence  makes  you  fed 
It  would  not  be  idolatry  to  kneel !  "% 

And  thus,  after  having  written,  in  1870,  his  severe  sentence  against 
spiritualism  and  magic  ;  after  saying  that  even  at  that  moment  he  believed 
"the  whole  affair  a  superstitution,  or,  at  least,  an  unexplained  trick — a 
delusion  of  the  senses  ;"§  Mr.  Crookes,  in  1875,  closes  his  letter  with 
the  following  memorable  words : — "  To  imagine,  I  say,  the  Katie  King  of 
the  last  three  years  to  be  the  result  of  imposture  does  more  violence  to 
one's  reason  and  common  sense  than  to  believe  her  to  be  what  u  le  her* 
tfelf  affirms."  [     This  last  remark,  moreover,  conclusively  proves  that :  i. 

*  "The  Last  of  Katie  King/*  pamphlet  iii.,  p.  119.        f  Ibid.,  part.  L,  p.  7, 
X  *' The  Last  of  Katie  King,"  pamp.  iil,  p.  112.  glbid.,  p.  iia. 

'  I  **  Researches  in  the  Pheno-nena  of  Spiritiilism,*'  p.  45. 
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Notwithstanding  Mr.  Crookes^s  full  convictions  that  the  somebody  callinji 
crself  Katie  King  was  neither  the  medium  nor  son>e  confederate,  bii» 
fi  the  contrary  an  unknown  force  in  nature,  which — like  love— ^^ 
laughs  at  locksmiths;"  2.  That  that  hitherto  unrecognized  form  of 
'orce,  albeit  it  had  become  with  him  ''not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  of 
.bsolute  knowledge," — the  eminent  investigator  still  did  not  abandon  to 
ne  last  his  skeptical  attitude  toward  the  question.  In  short,  he  firmly 
relieves  in  the  phenomenon,  but  cannot  accept  the  idea  of  its  being  the 
ttiman  spirit  of  a  departed  somebody. 

It  seems  to  us,  that,  dsi2x  9a  public  prejudice  goes y  Mr.  Crookes  solves 
>«ie  mystery  by  creating  a  still  deeper  one  :  the  obscurum  per  obscurius. 
[T\  other  words,  rejecting  *^  the  worthless  residuum  of  spiritualism^^  the 
*ourageous  scientist  fearlessly  plunges  into  his  own  *'  unknown  limbo  of 
wmAgic  and  necromancy  /  " 

The  recognized  laws  of  physical  science  account  for  but  a  few  of  the 
csBcre  objective  of  the  so-called  spiritual  phenomena.     While  proving  the 
reality  of  certain  visible  effects  of  an  unknown  force,  they  have  not  thus  fa» 
e^nabled  scientists  to  control  at  will  even  this  portion  of  the  phenomena. 
Ttie  truth  is  that  the  professors  have  not  yet  discovered  the  necessary 
►nditions  of  their  occurrence.     They  must  go  as  deeply  into  the  study 
the  triple  nature  of  man — physiological,  psychological,  and  divine — as 
^id  their  predecessors,  the  magicians,  theurgists,  and  thaumaturgists  of 
oM    Until  the  present  moment,  even  those  who  have  investigated  the 
phenomena  as  thoroughly  and  impartially  as  Mr.  Crookes,  have  set  aside 
^e  cause  as  something  not  to  be  discovered  now,  if  ever.     They  have 
troubled  themselves  no  more  about  that  than  about  the  first  cause  of  the 
cosmic  phenomena  of  the  correlation  of  forces,  whose  endless  effects  they 
*re  at  such  pains  to  observe  and  classify.     Their  course  has  been  as  ur>- 
^se  as  that  of  a  man  who  should  attempt  to  discover  the  sources  of  a 
nver  by  exploring  toward  its  mouth.     It  has  so  narrowed  their  views  of 
^e  possibilities  of  natural  law  that  very  simple  forms  of  occult  pheno- 
mena have  necessitated  their  denial  that  they  can  occur  unless  miracles 
«fcre  possible  ;  and  this  being  a  scientific  absurdity  the  result  has  been 
that  physical  science  has  latterly  been  losing  prestige.     If  scientists  had 
studied  the  so  called  "miracles"  instead  of  denying  them,  many  secret 
^ws  of  nature  comprehended  by  the  ancients  would  have  been  again 
^vcred     "Conviction,"  says  Bacon,  "comes  not  through  argHinents 
^t  through  experiments." 

The  ancients  were  always    distinguished —especially  the    Chaldean 
»Hrologers  and  Magians — for  their  arder  t  love  and  pursuit  of  knowledge 
» every  branch  of  science.     They  tried  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  na. 
4 
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tare  in  the  same  way  as  our  modern  naturalists,  and  by  the  only  methu! 
by  which  this  object  can  be  obtained,  namely  :  by  ex^Krimentai  researches 
and  reason.  If  our  modern  philosophers  cannot  apprehend  the  fact  thai 
they  penetrated  deeper  than  themselves  into  the  mysteries  of  the  unl 
verse,  tliis  does  not  constitute  a  valid  reason  why  the  credit  of  possessing 
this  knowledge  should  be  denied  them  or  the  imputation  of  superstitior 
laid  at  their  door.  Nothing  warrants  the  charge  ;  and  every  new  archaeo- 
logical discovery  militates  against  the  assumption.  As  chemists  the} 
were  unequalled,  and  in  his  famous  lecture  on  The  Lost  Arts^  Wendell 
Phillips  says :  *'  The  chemistry  of  the  most  ancient  period  had  reached  a 
point  which  we  have  never  even  approached'^  The  secret  of  the  malle- 
able glass,  which,  "  if  supported  by  one  end  by  its  own  weight,  in  twenty 
houfs  dwindles  down  to  a  fine  line  that  you  can  curve  around  youx 
wrist,"  would  be  as  difficult  to  rediscover  in  our  civilized  countries  as  to 
fly  to  the  moon. 

The  fabrication  of  a  cup  of  glass  which  was  brought  by  an  exile 
to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, — a  cup  "  which  he  dashed  upon  the 
marble  pavement,  and  it  was  not  crushed  nor  broken  by  the  fall,"  and 
which,  as  it  got  *'  dented  some  "  was  easily  brought  into  shape  again  with 
a  hammer,  is  a  historic  fact.  If  it  is  doubted  now  it  is  merely  because 
the  moderns  cannot  do  the  same.  And  yet,  in  Samarkand  and  some 
monasteries  of  Thibet  such  cups  and  glass-ware  may  be  found  to  th'i 
day ;  nay,  there  are  persons  who  claim  that  they  can  make  the  same  by 
virtue  of  their  knowledge  of  the  much-ridiculed  and  ever- doubted  eUka- 
hest — the  universal  solvent.  This  agent  that  Paracelsus  and  Van  Hel- 
mont  maintain  to  be  a  certain  fluid  in  nature,  ''  capable  of  reducing  all 
sublunary  bodies,  as  well  homogeneous  as  mixed,  into  their  etu 
primuniy  or  the  original  matter  of  which  they  are  composed  ;  or  into  an  uni- 
form, equable,  and  potable  liquor,  that  will  unite  with  water,  and  the 
juices  of  all  bodies,  and  yet  retain  its  own  radical  virtues  ;  and,  if  again 
mixed  with  itself  will  thereby  be  converted  into  pure  elementary  water :" 
what  impossibilities  prevent  our  crediting  the  statement  ?  Why 
should  it  not  exist  and  why  the  idea  be  considered  Utopian  ?  Is  it  again 
because  our  modern  chemists  are  unable  to  produce  it  ?  But  surely  it 
may  be  conceived  without  any  great  effort  of  imagination  that  all  bodies 
must  have  originally  come  from  some  first  matter,  and  that  this  matter, 
according  to  the  lessons  of  astronomy,  geology  and  physics,  muit  liave 
been  a  fluid.  V/hy  should  not  gold — of  whose  genesis  our  scientists  know 
GO  little — ^have  been  originally  a  primitive  or  basic  matter  of  gold^  a  pon- 
derous fluid  which,  as  says  Van  Helmont,  "from  its  own  nature,  or  a 
stijng  cohesion  between  its  particles,  acquired  afterward  a  solid  form? 
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[rhere  seems  to  be  very  little  absurdity  to  believe  in  a  '*  ui  iversal  ens  that 
^solves  all  bodies  into  their  ens  gemtale.*^  Van  Helmont  calls  it  "  the 
litest  and  most  successful  of  all  salts;  which  having  obtained  the 
aipreme  degree  of  simplicity,  purity,  subtilty,  enjoys  alone  the  faculty  oi 
emaining  unchanged  and  unimpaired  by  the  subjects  it  works  upon,  and 
pf  dissolving  the  most  stubborn  and  untractable  bodies ;  as  stones,  gemsg 
^lass»  earth,  sulphur,  metals,  etc,  into  red  salt,  equal  in  weight  to  the 
[giatter  dissolved ;  and  this  with  as  much  ease  as  hot  water  melts  down 

It  is  into  this  fluid  that  the  makers  of  malleable  glass  claimed,  and 
^bOw  claim,  that  they  immersed  common  glass  for  several  hours,  to  acquire 
tlie  property  of  malleability. 

We  have  a  ready  and  palpable  proof  of  such  possibilities.     A  foreign 
oonespondent  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  a  well-known  medical  prac- 
ti^oner,  and  one  who  has  studied  the  occult  sdences  for  upward  of  thirty 
years,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  he  terms  the  '*  true  oil  of  gold," 
/•^.,  the  primal  element     Chemists  and  physicists  have  seen  and  exam 
ui.ed  it,  and  were  driven  to  confess  that  they  neither  knew  hoiv  it  was 
«>btained  nor  could  they  do  the  same.     That  he  desires  his  name    to 
remain  unknown  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  \  ridicule  and  public  prejudice 
^xe  more  dangerous  sometimes  than  the  inquisition  of  old.     This  '*  Adamic 
^arth"  is  next-door  neighbor  to  the  alkahest,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant secrets  of  the  alchemists.     No  Kabalist  will  reveal   it  to   the 
'^orld,  for,  as  he  expresses  it  in  the  well-known  jargon :  '*  it  would  explain 
^  eagles  of  the  alchemists,  and  how  the  eagles'  wings  are  clipped," 
^  secret  that  it  took  Thomas  Vaughan  (Eugenius  Philalethes)  twenty 
years  to  learn. 

As  the  dawn  of  physical  science  broke  into  a  glaring  day-light,  the 
H^tual  sciences  merged  deeper  and  deeper  into  night,  and  in  their  turn 
ll^y  were  denied.  So,  now,  these  greatest  masters  in  psychology  are 
^ed  upon  as  "  ignorant  and  superstitious  ancestors ; "  as  mountebanks 
and  jugglers,  because,  forsooth,  the  sun  of  modern  learning  shines  to-day 
so  bright,  it  has  become  an  axiom  that  the  philosophers  and  men  of  science 
^  the  olden  time  knew  nothing,  and  lived  in  a  night  of  superstition, 
^t  their  traducers  forget  that  the  sun  of  to-day  will  seem  dark  by  com- 
PariKHi  with  the  luminary  of  to-morrow,  whether  justly  or  not ;  and  as 
the  men  of  our  century  think  their  ancestors  ignorant,  so  will  perhaps 
t^r  descendants  count  them  for  know-nothings.  The  world  moves  in 
^es.  The  coming  races  will  be  but  the  reproductions  of  races  long 
WgOQe ;  as  we,  perhaps,  are  the  images  of  those  who  lived  a  hundred 
Stories  ago.     The  time  will  come  when  those  who  now  in  public  slan 
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der  the  hermetists,  but  ponder  in  secret  their  dust^overed  voUl 
who  plagiarize  their  ideas,  assimilate  and  give  them  out  as  their 
will  receive  their  dues.  •*  Who,"  honestly  exclaims  PfaflF— •*  what  maJ 
has  ever  taken  more  comprehensive  views  of  nature  than  Paracelsus  ?  K 
was  the  bold  creator  of  chemical  medicines ;  the  founder  of  courageoa 
parties ;  victorious  in  controversy,  belonging  to  those  spirits  who  haw 
created  amongst  us  a  new  mode  of  thinking  on  the  natural  existence  c 
things.  What  he  scattered  through  his  writings  on  the  philosopher 
stone,  on  pigmies  and  spirits  of  the  mines  ;  on  signs,  on  homunculi,  an 
the  elixir  of  life,  and  which  are  employed  by  many  to  lower  his  estinu 
tion,  cannot  extinguish  our  grateful  remembrance  of  his  general  work 
nor  our  admiration  of  his  free,  bold  exertions,  and  his  noble,  intellectiu 
life."* 

More  than  one  pathologist^  chemist,  homoeopathist,  and  magnetia 
has  quenched  his  thirst  for  knowledge  in  the  books  of  Paracelsus 
Frederick  Bufeland  got  his  theoretical  doctrines  on  infection  from  thii 
mediaeval  *'  quack,"  as  Sprengel  delights  in  calling  one  who  was  immeas- 
urably higher  than  himself  Hemman,  who  endeavors  to  vindicate  this 
great  philosopher,  and  nobly  tries  to  redress  his  slandered  memory,  speaks 
of  him  as  the  "  greatest  chemist  of  his  time."  f  So  do  Professor  Moli- 
tor,  \  and  Dr.  Ennemoser,  the  eminent  Gennan  psychologist.  §  Accord 
ing  to  their  criticisms  on  the  labors  of  this  Hermetist,  Paracelsus  is  the 
most "  wondrous  intellect  of  his  age,"  a  "  noble  genius."  But  our  moden 
lights  assume  to  know  better,  and  the  ideas  of  the  Rosicrucians  aboa 
the  elementary  spirits,  the  goblins  and  the  elves,  have  sunk  into  th< 
"  limbo  of  magic"  and  fairy  tales  for  early  childhood.  | 

We  are  quite  ready  to  concede  to  skeptics  that  one-half,  and  erei 
more,  of  seeming  phenomena,  are  but  more  or  less  clever  fraud.  Recen 
exposures,  especially  of  "  materializing "  mediums,  but  too  well  pro¥< 
the  fact.     Unquestionably  numerous  others  are  still  in  store,  and  this  wil 

♦  PfafTs** Astrology."    Berl.  \  "Medico-Surgical  Essays." 

X  "  The  Philosophy  of  Hist."  §  On  Theoph.  Paracelsus. —Magic 

I  Kemshead  says  in  his  « Inorganic  Chemistry  "  that  "  the  element  hydrogen  wa 
6rst  mentioned  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Paracelsus,  but  very  little  was  known  of  1 
in  any  way."  (P.  66.)  And  why  not  be  fair  and  confess  at  once  that  Para'^lsns  wa 
the  r^-discoTerer  of  hydrogen  as  he  was  the  r^-discoverer  of  the  hidden  properties  of  tb 
laagnet  and  animal  magnetism  ?  It  is  easy  to  show  that  according  to  the  strict  vows  o 
secrecy  taken  and  faithfully  observed  by  every  Rosicrucian  (and  especially  by  the  a] 
chemist)  he  kept  his  knowledge  secret.  Perhaps  it  would  not  prove  a  very  difficult  tas 
for  Any  chemist  well  versed  in  the  works  of  Paracelsus  to  demonstrate  that  oxygen^  tJi 
disr  >very  of  which  is  credited  to  Priestley,  was  known  to  the  Rosicmciaa  alchembts  a 
vrll  as  h>  drogen. 
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ccratinue  until  tests  have  become  so  perfect  and  spiritualists  so  reasonable 

MM  DO  longer  to  furnish  opportunity  to  mediums  or  weapons  to  adversaries. 

What  should  sensible  spiritualists  think  of  the  character  of  angfl 

g^mftides,  who  after  monopolizing,  perhaps  for  years,  a  poor  medium's  time, 

health  and  means,  suddenly  abandon   him  when   he   most   needs  their 

iMslp?     None  but  creatures  without  soul  or  conscience  would  be  guilty 

or  such  injustice.     Conditions  ? — ^Mere  sophistry.     What  sort  of  spirits 

ocrast  they  be  who  would  not  summon  if  necessary  an  army  of  spirit-friends 

(if  such  there  be)  to  snatch  the  innocent  medium  from  the  pit  dug  for  hit 

feet  ?    Such  things  happened  in  the  olden  time,  such  may  happen  now. 

TTure  were  apparitions  before  modern  spiritualism^  and  phenomena  like 

<^urs  in  every  previous  age.     If  modern  manifestations  are  a  reality  and 

palpable  facts,  so  must  have  been  the  so-called  '*  miracles  "  and  thauma- 

tuigic  exploits  of  old ;  or  if  the  latter  are  but  fictions  of  superstition  so 

must  be  the  former,  for  they  rest  on  no  better  testimony. 

But,  in  this  daily-increasing  torrent  of  occult  phenomena  that  rushes 
^m  one  end  of  the  globe  to  the  other,  though  two-thirds  of  the  mani- 
festations are  proved  spurious,  what  of  those  which  are  proved  genuine 
beyond  doubt  or  cavil?    Among  these  may  be  found  communications 
coming  through  non-professional  as  well  as  professional  mediums,  which 
ve  sublime  and  divinely  grand.      Often,  through  young  children,  and 
simple-minded  ignorant  persons,  we  receive  philosophical  teachings  and 
precepts,  poetry  and  inspirational   orations,  music    and  paintings  that 
'tfe  fully  worthy  of  the  reputations  of  their   alleged  authors.    Their 
prophecies  are  often  verified  and  their  moral  disquisitions  beneficent, 
though  the  latter  is  of  rarer  occurence.     Who  are  those  spirits,  what  those 
powers  or  intelligences  which  are  evidently  outside  of  the  medium  proper 
^  entities  per  se  f    These  intelligences  deserve  the  appellation ;  and 
they  differ  as  widely  from  the  generality  of  spooks  and  goblins  that 
hover  around  the  cabinets  for  physical  manifestations,  as  day  from  night. 
We  must  confess  that  the  situation  appears  to  be  y^ry  grave.    The 
control  of  mediums  by  such  unprincipled  and  lying  "  spirits  "  is  constantly 
becoming  more  and  more  general ;  and  the  pernicious  effects  of  seeming 
"diabolism  constantly  multiply.     Some  of  the  best  mediums  are  abandon- 
^  the  public  rostrum  and  retiring  from  this  influence ;  and  the  move* 
"ent  is  drifting  churchward.     We   venture  the  prediction  that  unlesi 
'Pintualists  set  about  the  study,  of  ancient  philosophy  so  as  to  learn  to 
^^isciiininate  between  spirits  and  to  guard  themselves  against  the  baier 
*wt,  twenty -five  years  more  will  not  elapse  before  thty  will  have  to  fly 
to  the  Romish  communion  to  escape  these  "  guides  "  and  "  controls  "  that 
they  have  fondletl  so  long.    The  signs  of  this  catastrophe  alreatdy  exliibit 
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themselves.  At  a  recent  convention  at  Philadelphia  it  was  seriojsl] 
proposed  to  organize  a  sect  of  Christian  Spiritualists  !  This  is  because 
having  withdrawn  from  the  church  and  learned  nothing  of  the  philosoph) 
of  the  phenomena,  or  the  nature  of  their  spirits,  tliey  are  drifting  abou 
on  a  sea  of  uncertainty  like  a  ship  without  compass  or  rudder.  The§ 
cannot  escape  the  dilemma ;  they  must  choose  betweeu  Porphyry  aoc 
Pio  Nono. 

While  men  of  genuine  science,  such  as  Wallace,  Crookes,  Wagner. 
Butlerof,  Varley,  Buchanan,  Hare,  Reichenbach,  Thury,  Perty,  de  Mor- 
gan, Hofifmann,  Goldschmidt,  W.  Gregory,  Flammarion,  Sergeant  Cox 
and  many  others,  firmly  believe  in  the  current  phenomena,  many  of  the 
above  named  reject  the  theory  of  departed  spirits.  Therefore,  it  seems 
but  logical  to  think  that  if  the  London  "  Katie  King,"  the  only  material- 
ized something  which  the  public  is  obliged  more  or  less  to  credit  out  of 
respect  to  science, — is  not  the  spirit  of  an  ex-mortal,  then  it  must  be  the 
astral  solidified  shadow  of  either  one  of  the  Rosicrucian  spooks — *'  fan- 
tasies of  superstition  "—-or  of  some  as  yet  unexplained  force  in  nature. 
Be  it  however  a  *^  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  daiim'd"  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  for  if  it  be  once  proved  that  its  organism  is  not  solid  matter, 
then  it  must  be  and  is  a  '*  spirit,"  an  apparition,  a  breath.  It  is  an  intel- 
ligence which  acts  outside  our  organisms  and  therefore  must  belong  to 
some  existing  even  though  unseen  race  of  beings.  But  what  is  it? 
What  is  this  something  which  thinks  and  even  speaks  but  yet  is  not 
human ;  that  is  impalpable  and  yet  not  a  disembodied  spirit ;  that  sim- 
ulates affection,  passion,  remorse,  fear,  joy,  but  yet  feels  neither  ?  What 
is  this  canting  creature  which  rejoices  in  cheating  the  truthful  inquirer 
and  mocking  at  sacred  human  feeling  ?  For,  if  not  Mr.  Crookes's  Katie 
King,  other  similar  creatures  have  done  all  these.  Who  can  fathom  the 
mystery?  The  true  psychologist  alone.  And  where  should  he  go  for 
his  text-books  but  to  the  neglected  alcoves  of  libraries  where  the  works 
of  despised  hermetists  and  theurgists  have  been  gathering  dust  these 
many  years. 

Says  Henry  More,  the  revered  English  Platonist,  in  his  answer  to  an 
attack  on  the  believers  of  spiritual  and  magic  phenomena  by  a  skeptic 
of  that  age,  named  Webster:*    ''As  for  that  other  opinion,  that  the 


♦  •*  Letter  to  J.  Glanvil,  chaplain  to  the  king  and  a  fellow  of  the  Rojral  Society." 
Glanvil  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  work  on  Apparitions  and  Demonology  entitled 
**  Sadducismus  Triumphatus,  or  a  full  and  plain  evidence  concerning  witches  and  appAri 
tions,"  in  two  parts,  '*  proving  partly  by  Scripture,  and  partly  by  a  choice  collection  of 
nodem  relations,  the  real  existence  of  apparitions,  spii  ts  and  witches." — 1700. 
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greater  part  of  the  reformed  divines  hold,  that  it  was  the  Devil  that 
appeared  in  Samuel's  shape,  it  is  beneath  contempt ;  for  though  I  do  not 
loubt  but  that  in  many  of  these  necromantic  apparitions,  they  are  ludi- 
TOMS  spirttSy  not  the  souls  of  tlu  deceased  that  appear ^  yet  I  am  clear  for 
be  appearing  of  the  soul  of  Samuel,  and  as  clear  that  in  other  necroman- 
^es,  it  may  be  such  kinds  of  spirits,  as  Porphyrias  above  describes,  '  that 
::hange  themselves  into  omnifarious  forms  and  shapes,  and  one  while  act 
tbe  parts  of  daemons,  another  while  of  angels  or  gods,  and  another  while 
0f  the  souls  of  the  departed.*  And  I  confess  such  a  spirit  as  this  might 
fersonate  Samuel  here,  for  anything  Webster  alleged  to  the  contrary,  for 
bis  arguments  indeed  are  wonderfully  weak  and  wooden." 

When  such  a  metaphysician  and  philosopher  as  Henry  More  gives 
sudi  testimony  as  this,  we  may  well  assume  our  point  to  have  been  well 
taken.     Learned  investigators,  all  very  skeptical  as  to  spirits  in  general 
and  *' departed  human  spirits"  in  particular,  during  the  last  twenty  years 
have  taxed  their  brains  to  invent  new  names  for  an  old  thing.    Thus, 
with  Mr.  Crookes  and  Sergeant  Cox,  it  is  the  "  psychic  force."     Pro- 
fessor Thury  of  Geneva  calls  it  the  '*psychode"  or  ectenic  force ;  Pro- 
fessor Balfour  Stewart,  the   "electro-biological  power;"  Faraday,  the 
'* great  master  of  experimental  philosophy  in  physics,"  but  apparently  a 
novice  in  psychology,  superciliously  termed  it  an  "  unconscious  muscu- 
lar action,"  an  "  unconscious  cerebration,"  and  what  not  ?     Sir  William 
Hamilton,  a  "latent  thought;"  Dr.  Carpenter,  "the  ideo-motor  princi- 
ple," etc,  etc.     So  many  scientists — so  many  names. 

Years  ago  the  old  German  philosopher,  Schopenhauer,  disposed  of 
this  force  and  matter  at  the  same  time ;  and  since  the  conversion  of 
^Ir.  Wallace,  the  great  anthropologist  has  evidently  adopted  his  ideas. 
Schoi)enhauer's  doctrine  is  that  the  universe  is  but  the  manifestation  of 
^t  wilL  Every  force  in  nature  is  also  an  effect  of  will,  representing  a 
^er  or  lower  degree  of  its  objectiveness.  It  is  the  teaching  of  Plato, 
who  stated  distinctly  that  everything  visible  was  created  or  evolved  out 
of  the  invisible  and  eternal  will,  and  after  its  fashion.  Our  Heaven-^ 
he  says — was  produced  according  to  the  eternal  pattern  of  the  "  Ideal 
World,"  contained,  as  everything  else,  in  the  dodecahedron,  the  geomet- 
ncal  model  used  by  the  Deity.*  With  Plato,  the  Primal  Being  is  an 
^Oianation  of  the  Demiurgic  Mind  {JVbus),  which  contains  from  the  eter 
Mty  the  "  idea  "  of  the  "  to  be  created  world  "  within  itself,  and  which 
^  he  produces  out  of  himself,  f  The  laws  of  nature  are  the  estab- 
^ted  relations  of  this  idea  to  the  forms  of  its  manifestations ;  ^'  these 

•  Plato  r  "Tnuens  Soerius^"  97.        f  See  Movers  "  Explanations/  a6S. 
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forms,"  says  Schopenhauer,  "  are  time,  space,  and  causality.  Tliroug 
time  and  space  the  idea  varies  in  its  numberless  manifestations." 

These  ideas  are  far  from  being  new,  and  even  with  Plato  the 
were  not  original.  This  is  what  we  read  in  the  Chaldean  Oracles: 
*'  The  works  of  nature  co-exist  with  the  intellectual  [vocpy],  sinritual  Lig] 
(^  the  Father.  For  it  is  the  soul  [^vx^]  which  adorned  the  great  heavei 
and  which  adorns  it  after  the  Father." 

**The  incorporeal  world  then  was  already  completed,  having  its  seat  i 
the  Divine  Reason,"  says  Philo,  f  who  is  erroneously  accused  of  deri 
ing  his  philosophy  from  Plato's. 

In  the  Theogony  of  Mochus,  we  find  ^Ether  first,  and  then  the  aii 
the  two  principles  from  which  Ulom,  the  intelligible  \yvrfto{[  God  (tl 
visible  universe  of  matter)  is  bom.| 

In  the  Orphic  hymns,  the  Eros-Phanes  evolves  from  the  Spiritual  Eg 
which  the  -Ethereal  winds  impregnate.  Wind  §  being  •*  the  spirit  of  God 
who  is  said  to  move  in  -^ther,  "  brooding  over  the  Chaos  " — the  Divic 
"Idea."  In  the  Hindu  Katakopanisdd^  Purusha,  the  Divine  Spiri 
already  stands  before  the  original  matter,  from  whose  union  springs  tl 
great  Soul  of  the  World,  "  Maha  =  Atma,  Brahm,  the  Spirit  of  Life;" 
these  latter  appellations  are  identical  with  the  Universal  Soul,  or  Anin 
Mundiy  and  the  Astral  Light  of  the  theurgists  and  kabalists. 

Pythagoras  brought  his  doctrines  from  the  eastern  sanctuaries,  ai 
Plato  compiled  them  into  a  form  more  intelligible  than  the  mysterioi 
numerals  of  the  sage — whose  doctrines  he  had  fully  embraced — to  tl 
uninitiated  mind.  Thus,  the  Cosmos  is  "  the  Son  "  with  Plato,  having  f< 
his  father  and  mother  the  Divine  Thought  and  Matter.^ 

•*  The  Egyptians,"  says  Dunlap,**  "  distinguish  between  an  older  ar 
younger  Horns,  the  former  the  brother  of  Osiris,  the  latter  the  son  \ 
Osiris  and  Isis."  The  first  is  the  Idea  of  the  world  remaining  in  tl 
Demiurgic  Mind,  "  born  in  darkness  before  the  creation  of  the  world 
The  second  Horus  is  this  **  Idea  "  going  forth  from  the  Logos,  becomir 
clothed  with  matter,  and  assuming  an  actual  existence. ff 

"  The  mundane  God,  eternal,  boundless,  young  and  old,  of  windir 
form,"  JJ  say  the  Chaldean  oracles. 

This  "  winding  form  "  is  a  figure  to  express  the  vibratory  motion  c 
the  Astral  Light,   with  which  the  ancient  priests  were  perfectly  wc 

*  Cory :  '* Chaldean  Oracles,"  243.  f  Philo  Judaeus :  "On  the  Creation,"  s. 

X  Movers :  «•  Phoiniicr,"  2S2.  §  K.  O.  Mullcr,  236. 

I  Weber  :  •«  Akad.  Vorles,"  213,  214,  etc.  T  Plutarch,  "  Isis  and  Osiris,"  L,  vi 
•♦  ••  Spirit  History  of  Man,"  p.  88.        fl  Movers  :  "Phoinixcr,"  268. 

Xi  Cory  :  '^  Fragments,"  24a 
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icqaainted,  though  they  may  have  diflfered  in  views  of  ethei,  with  modern 
scientists ;  for  in  the  Mther  they  placed  the  Eternal  Idea  pervading  the 
Universe,  or  the  fVi/I  which  becomes  Farce^  and  creates  or  organizes 
m4Miter. 

*'  The  win,'*  sajrs  Van  Helmont,  ^*  is  the  first  of  all  powers.    For  through 

the  will  of  the  Creator  all  things  were  made  and  put  in  motion 

The  will  is  the  property  of  all  spiritual  beings,  and  displays  itse^^in  them 
the  more  actively  the  more  they  are  freed  from  matter."  And  Paracel 
SOS,  ^'  the  divine,"  as  he  was  called,  adds  in  the  same  strain  \  '*  Faith 
must  confirm  the  imagination,  for  faith  establishes  the  will.  ....  Deter- 

nined  will  is  a  beginning  of  all  magical  operations Because  men 

do  not  perfectly  imagine  and  believe  the  result,  is  that  the  arts  are  uncer- 
tjun,  while  they  might  be  perfectly  certain." 

The  opposing  power  alone  of  unbelief  and  skepticism,  if  projected  in  a 
current  of  equal  force,  can  check  the  other,  and  sometimes  completely 
nentialize  it  Why  should  spiritualists  wonder  that  the  presence  of  some 
strong  skeptics,  or  of  those  who,  feeling  bitterly  opposed  to  the  phenome* 
Bon,  unconsciously  exercise  their  will-power  in  opposition,  hinders  and 
often  stops  altogether  the  manifestations  ?  If  there  is  no  conscious  power 
on  earth  but  sometimes  finds  another  to  interfere  with  or  even  counter- 
balance it,  why  wonder  when  the  unconscious,  passive  power  of  a  me- 
dium is  suddenly  paralyzed  in  its  effects  by  another  opposing  one, 
though  it  also  be  as  unconsciously  exercised  ?  Professors  Faraday  and 
Tjudall  boasted  that  their  presence  at  a  circle  would  stop  at  once  every 
manifestation.  This  fact  alone  ought  to  have  proved  to  the  eminent 
scientists  that  there  was  some  force  in  these  phenomena  worthy  to  arrest 
tbeir  attention.  As  a  scientist.  Prof.  Tyndall  was  perhaps  pre-eminent  in 
the  circle  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  seance ;  as  a  shrewd  observer, 
ooe  not  easily  deceived  by  a  tricking  medium,  he  was  perhaps  no  better, 
if  as  clever,  as  others  in  the  room,  and  if  the  manifestations  were  but  a 
friud  so  ingenious  as  to  deceive  the  others,  they  would  not  hive  stopped, 
even  on  his  account  \Vhat  medium  can  ever  boast  of  such  phenomena 
*s  were  produced  by  Jesus,  and  the  apostle  Paul  after  him  ?  Yet  even 
Jesos  met  with  cases  where  the  unconscious  force  of  resistance  over- 
powered even  his  so  well  directed  current  of  will.  *'  And  he  did  not 
many  mighty  works  there,  because  of  their  unbelief." 

There  is  a  reflection  of  every  one  of  these  views  in  Schopenhauer's 
philosophy.  Our  "  investigating  "  scientists  might  consult  his  works  with 
profit  They  will  find  therein  many  a  strange  hypothesis  founded  on  old 
kiets,  speculations  on  the  <*new"  phenomena,  which  may  prove  as  rea> 
iouble  as  any,  and  be  saved  the  useless  trouble   of  inventing  new 
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theories.  The  psychic  and  ectenic  forces,  the  "  ideo-motOT "  and 
"electro-biological  powers;"  ** latent  thought**  and  even  " unconsdow 
cerebration  '*  theories,  can  be  condensed  in  two  words :  the  kabalistic 

ASTRAL  LIGHT. 

The  bold  theories  and  opinions  expressed  in  Schopenhauer's  works 
differ  widely  with  those  of  the  majority  of  our  orthodox  scientists.  **In 
reality,"  remarks  this  daring  speculator,  "  there  is  neither  matter  nor 
spirit.     The  tendency  to  gravitation  in  a  stone  is  as  unexplainable  is 

thought  in  human  brain If  matter  can — ^no  one  knows  why — fall  to 

the  ground,  then  it  can  also — no  one  knows  why — think As  sooo, 

even  in  mechanics,  as  we  trespass  beyond  the  purely  mathematical,  is 
soon  as  we  reach  the  inscrutable,  adhesion,  gravitation,  and  so  on,  we  are 
faced  by  phenomena  which  are  to  our  senses  as  mysterious  as  the  will 
and  THOUGHT  in  man — we  find  ourselves  facing  the  incomprehensible, 
for  such  is  every  force  in  nature.     Where  is  then  that  matter  which  jai 
all  pretend  to  know  so  well ;  and  from  which — ^being  so  familiar  wiAit— 
you  draw  all  your  conclusions  and  explanations,  and  attribute  to  it  afl 
things  ?  .  .  .  .  That,  which  can  be  fully  realized  by  our  reason  and  senses,     | 
is  but  the  superficial :  they  can  never  reach  the  true  inner  substance  oC 
things.     Such  was  the  opinion  of  Kant.     If  you  consider  that  there  is  ia 
a  human  head  some  sort  of  a  spirit^  then  you  are  obliged  to  concede 
the  same  to  a  stone.     If  your  dead  and  utterly  passive  matter  can  mani^ 
fest  a  tendency  toward  gravitation,  or,  like  electricity,  attract  and  repeU 
and  send  out  sparks — then,  as  well  as  the  brain,  it  can  also  think,    to 
short,  every  particle  of  the  so-called  spirit,  we  can  replace  with  an  equiv*-* 

lent  of  matter,  and  every  particle  of  matter  replace  with  spirit Thus^ 

it  is  not  the  Cartesian  division  of  all  things  into  matter  and  spirit  that  cai^ 
ever  be  found  philosophically  exact ;  but  only  if  we  divide  them  into  tnlf 
and  manifestation^  which  form  of  division  has  naught  to  do  with  th^ 
former,  for  it  spiritualizes  every  thing :  all  that,  which  is  in  the  firsi^ 
instance  real  and  objective — body  and  matter — ^it  transforms  into  a  rcpre-^ 
sentation,  and  every  manifestation  into  will."  * 

These  views  corroborate  what  we  have  expressed  about  the  various 
names  given  to  the  same  thing.  The  disputants  are  battling  about  mer^^ 
words.  Call  the  phenomena  force,  energy,  electricity  or  magnetism.^ 
will,  or  spirit-power,  it  will  ever  be  the  partial  manifestation  of  the  sou^^ 
whether  disembodied  or  imprisoned  for  a  while  in  its  body — of  a  por-^ 
tion  of  that  intelligent,  omnipotent,  and  individual  will,  pervading  al"^ 
nature;  and  known,  through  the  insufticiency  of  human  language 
express  correctly  psychological  images,  as — GOD. 

♦  "Parorga,"  ii.,  pp.  iii,  IIJ. 
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The  ideas  of  some  of  our  schoolmen  about  matter  are,  from  the  kabalis- 
Ik  standing-pointy  in  many  a  way  erroneous.  Hartraann  calls  their  views 
•*  an  instinctual  prejudice."  Furthermore,  he  demonstrates  that  no  tTi\^^r 
imenter  can  have  anything  to  do  with  matter  properly  termed,  but  only 
with  the  forces  into  which  he  divides  it  The  visible  effects  of  matter 
are  but  the  effects  of  force.  He  concludes  thereby,  tha>  that  which  is 
flow  called  matter  is  nothing  but  the  aggregation  of  atomic  forces,  to 
express  which  the  word  matter  is  used  :  outside  of  that,  for  science  mat- 
-ter  is  but  a  word  void  of  sense.  Notwithstanding  many  an  honest  confes- 
aon  on  the  part  of  our  specialists — physicists,  physiologists  and  chemists — 
^at  they  know  nothing  whatever  of  matter,  *  they  deify  it,  Kvery  new 
-phenomenon  which  they  find  themselves  unable  to  explain,  is  triturated, 
^omf^unded  into  incense,  and  burned  on  the  altar  of  the  goddess  who 
patronizes  modem  scientists. 

No  one  can  better  treat  his    subject    than  does  Schopenhauer  in 
lis  Parerga.     In   this  work  he  discusses  at  length  animal  magnetism, 
clairvoyance,  sympathetic  cures,  seership,  magic,  omens,  ghost-seeing,  and 
other    spiritual   matters.      "  All    these   manifestations,"    he   says,  "  are 
Wnches  of  one  and  the  same  tree,  and  furnish  us  with  irrefutable  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  a  chain  of  beings  which  is  based  on  quite  a  different 
order  of  things  than  that  nature  which  has  at  its  foundation  laws  of  space, 
time  and  adaptability.     This  other  order  of  things  is  far  deeper,  for  it  is 
the  original  and  the  direct  one ;  in  its  presence  the  common  laws  of 
nature,  which  are  simply  formal,  are  unavailing ;  therefore,  under  its  im- 
mediate action  neither  time  nor  space  can  separate  any  longer  the  indi- 
▼iduals,  and  the  separation  impendent  on  these  forms  presents  no  more 
insurmountable  barriers  for  the  intercourse  of  thoughts  and  the  immedi- 
ate action  of  the  will.     In  this  manner  changes  may  be  wrought  by  quite 
a  different  course  than  the  course  of  physical  causality,  i.^.,  through  an 
action  of  the  manifestation  of  the  will  exhibited  in  a  peculiar  way  and 
outside  the  individual  himself.     Therefore  the  peculiar  character  of  all  the 
aforesaid  manifestations  is  the  visioin  distant e  et  actio  in  distante  (vision 
and  action  at  a  distance)  in  its  relation  to  time  as  well  as  in  its  relation 
to  space.     Such  an  action  at  a  distance  is  just  what  constitutes  the  fun- 
damental character  of  what  is  called  magical;  for  such  is  the  immediate 
action  of  our  will,  an  action  liberated  from  the  causal  conditions  of  phy- 
*cal  action,  viz.,  contact." 

"Besides  that,"  continues  Schopenhauer,  "these  manifestations  pre^ 
*^t  to  us  a  substantial  and  perfectly  logical  contradiction  to  material- 
^  and  even  to  naturalism,  because  in  the  light  of  such  manifestationif 

•SeeHnxler:  '*  Physical  Basis  of  Ufe.** 
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that  order  of  things  in  nature  which  both  these  philosophies  seek  to  pre 
sent  as  absolute  and  the  only  genuine,  appears  before  us  on  the  com 
purely  phenomenal  and  superficial,  and  containing  at  the  bottom  of  it  wb^ 
substance  of  things  d  parte  and  perfectly  independent  of  its  own  laws  "^ 
That  is  why  these  manifestations — at  least  from  a  purely  philosophical  -^ 
point  of  view — among  all  the  facts  which  are  presented  to  us  in  th^-^ 
domain  of  experiment,  are  beyond  any  comparison  the  most  important.^^ 
Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  scientist  to  acquaint  himself  with  diem."  •^ 

To  pass  from  the  philosophical  speculations  of  a  man  like  Schopen  ^^ 
hauer  to  the  superficial  generalizations  of  some  of  the  French  Academi  ^ 
cians,  would  be  profitless  but  for  the  fact  that  it  enables  us  to  estimat< 
the  intellectual  grasp  of  the  two  schools  of  learning.  What  the  Germs 
makes  of  profound  psychological  questions,  we  have  seen.  Compart 
with  it  the  best  that  the  astronomer  Babinet  and  the  chemist  BoussingaulC 
can  offer  by  way  of  explaining  an  important  spiritualistic  phenomenon. 
In  1854-5  these  distinguished  specialists  presented  to  the  Academy  & 
memoir e^  or  monograph,  whose  evident  object  was  to  corroborate  and  at 
the  same  time  make  clearer  Dr.  Chevreuil's  too  complicated  theory  in 
explanation  of  the  turning-tables,  of  the  commission  for  the  investigation 
of  which  he  was  a  member. 

Here  it  is  verbatim  :  "  As  to  the  movements  and  oscillations  alleged 
to  happen  with  certain  tables,  they  can  have  no  cause  other  than  the  invis- 
idle  and  involuntary  vibrations  of  the  experimenter's  muscular  S3rstem ; 
the  extended  contraction  of  the  muscles  manifesting  itself  at  such  time 
by  a  series  of  vibrations,  and  becoming  thus  a  visible  tremor  which  com- 
municates to  the  object  a  circumrotary  motion.  This  rotation  is  thus 
enabled  to  manifest  itself  with  a  considerable  energy,  by  a  gradually 
quickening  motion,  or  by  a  strong  resistance,  whenever  it  is  required  to 
stop.  Hence  the  physical  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  becomes  clear 
and  does  not  offer  the  slightest  difficulty."  f 

None  whatever.  This  scientific  hypothesis — or  demonstration  shall 
we  say  ? — is  as  clear  as  one  of  M.  Babinet' s  nebulae  examined  on  a  foggy 
night. 

And  still,  clear  as  it  may  be,  it  lacks  an  important  feature,  i.e^ 
common  sense.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  or  not  Babinet 
accepts  en  desespoir  de  cause  Hartmann's  proposition  that  "  the  visible 
effects  of  matter  are  nothing  but  the  effects  of  aforce^^  and,  that  in  order 
to  form  a  clear  conception  of  matter,  one  must  first  form  one  of  force. 
The  philosophy  to  the  school  of  which  belongs  Hartmann,  and  which  is 

•  Schopenhauer:   ••Parcrga."    Art.  on  «•  Will  in  Nature." 
t  "Revue  desDeux  Mondes,"  Jan.  15,  1855,  ->.  108. 
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partly  accepted  by  several  of  the  greatest  German  scieatists,  teaches  that 
the  problem  of  matter  can  only  be  solved  by  that  invisible  Force, 
^icquaintance  with  which  Schopenhauei  terms  the  ^  magical  knowledge," 
mnd  **  magical  effect  or  action  of  WilL"  Thus,  we  must  first  ascertain 
^^rhether  the  "  involuntary  vibrations  of  the  experimenter's  muscular  sys- 
tem," which  are  but  "  actions  of  matter,"  are  influenced  by  a  will  within 
-^e  experimenter  or  without  In  the  former  case  Babinet  makes  of  him 
unconscious  epileptic ;  the  latter,  as  we  will  further  see,  he  rejects  alto- 
,  and  attributes  all  intelligent  answers  of  the  tipping  or  rapping 
tables  to  **  unconscious  ventriloquism." 

We  know  that  every  exertion  of  will  results  in  force^  and  that,  accord- 
to  the  above-named  German  school,  the  manifestations  of  atomic 
brces  are  individual  actions  of  will,  resulting  in  the  unconscious  rushing 
atoms  into  the  concrete  image  already  subjectively  created  by  the  will. 
^Democritus  taught,  after  his  instructor  Leucippus,  that  the  first  principles 
of  all  things  contained  in  the  universe  were  atoms  and  a  vacuum.    In  its 
lubalistic  sense,  the  i»acuum  means  in  this  instance  the  latent  Deity,  or 
latent  force,  which  at  its  first  manifestation  became  will,  and  thus  com- 
municated the  first  impulse  to  these  atoms — whose  agglomeration,  is 
matter.     This  vacuum  was  but  another  name  for  chaos,  and  an  unsatis- 
^Ktory  one,  for,  according  to  the  Peripatetics  ''nature  abhors  a  vacuum.' 
That  before  Democritus  the  ancients  were  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
the  indestructibility  of  matter  is  proved  by  their  allegories  and  numerous 
other  facts.    Movers  gives  a  definition  of  the  Phoenician  idea  of  the  ideal 
lon-light  as  a  spiritual  influence  issuing  from  the  highest  God,  Iao,  '*  the 
hght  conceivable  only  by  intellect — ^the  physical  and  spiritual  Principle 
of  all  things ;  out  of  which  the  soul  emanates."     It  was  the  male  Essence, 
or  Wisdom,  while  the  primitive  matter  or  Chaos  was  the  female.     Thus 
the  two  first  principles — co-eternal  and  infinite,  were  already  with  the 
primitive  Phoenicians,  spirit  and  matter.    Therefore  the  theory  is  as  old 
as  the  world ;  for  Democritus  was  not  the  first  philosopher  who  taught 
it ;  and  intuition  existed  in  man  before  the  ultimate  development  of  his 
reason.    But  it  is  in  the  denial  of  the  boundless  and  endless  Entity,  pos- 
sessor of  that  invisible  Will  which  we  for  lack  of  a  better  term  call  God, 
that  lies  the  powerlessness  of  every  materialistic  science  to  explain  the 
<*ccult  phenomena.     It  is  in  the  rejection  a  priori  of  everything  which 
°^t  force  them  to  cross  the  boundary  of  exact  science  and  step  into  the 
domain  of  ^ychological,  or,  if  we  prefer,  metaphysical  physiology,  that 
^  find  the  secret  cause  of  their  discomfiture  by  the  manifestations,  and 
t^ir  absurd  theories  to  account  for  them.     The  ancient  philosophy 
'^ed  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  manifestation  of  that  Will«- 
^ed  by  Plato  the  Dtvine  Idea — that  everything  visible  and  invisible 
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sprung  into  existence.  As  that  Intelligent  luea,  which,  by  direcdog  iU 
sole  will-power  toward  a  centre  of  localized  forces  called  objective  fonM 
into  being,  so  can  man,  the  microcosm  of  the  great  Macrocosm,  do  tilt 
same  in  proportion  with  the  development  of  his  will-power.  The  imagi- 
nary atoms — a  figure  of  speech  employed  by  Democritus,  and  gratefullf 
seized  upon  by  the  materialists — are  like  automatic  workmen  moved  in- 
wardly by  the  influx  of  that  Universal  Will  directed  upon  them,  aud  wbidif 
manifesting  itself  as  force,  sets  them  into  activity.  The  plan  of  the 
stnicture  to  be  erected  is  in  the  brain  of  the  Architect,  and  reflects  his 
will ;  abstract  as  yet,  from  the  instant  of  the  conception  it  becomes  con- 
crete through  these  atoms  which  follow  faithfully  every  line,  point  and 
figure  traced  in  the  imagination  of  the  Divine  Geometer. 

As  God  creates,  so  man  can  create.  Given  a  certain  intensity  of 
will,  and  the  shapes  created  by  the  mind  become  subjective.  Halluci- 
nations, they  are  called,  although  to  their  creator  they  are  real  as  iDf 
visible  object  is  to  any  one  else.  Given  a  more  intense  and  intelligent 
concentration  of  this  will,  and  the  form  becomes  concrete,  visible,  objec- 
tive ;  the  man  has  learned  the  secret  of  secrets ;  he  is  a  magician. 

The  materialist  should  not  object  to  this  logic,  for  he  regards  thought 
as  matter.  Conceding  it  to  be  so,  the  cunning  mechanism  contrived  bf 
the  inventor ;  the  fairy  scenes  born  in  the  poet's  brain ;  the  gorgeous 
painting  limned  by  the  artist's  fancy ;  the  peerless  statue  chiselled  iiB 
ether  by  the  sculptor ;  the  palaces  and  castles  built  in  air  by  the  archi» 
feet — all  these,  though  invisible  and  subjective,  must  exist,  for  they  9X€f 
matter,  shaped  and  moulded.  Who  shall  say,  then,  that  there  are  not: 
6ome  men  of  such  imperial  will  as  to  be  able  to  drag  these  air-drawim 
fancies  into  view,  enveloped  in  the  hard  casing  of  gross  substance  t(F 
make  them  tangible  ? 

If  the  French  scientists  reaped  no  laurels  in  the  new  field  of  investi- 
gation, what  more  was  done  in  England,  until  the  day  when  Mr.  Crookes 
offered  himself  in  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  learned  body  ?  Why, 
Mr.  Faraday,  some  twenty  years  ago,  actually  condescended  to  be  spoken 
to  once  or  twice  upon  the  subject.  Faraday,  whose  name  is  pronounced  by 
the.  anti-spiritualists  in  every  discussion  upon  the  phenomena,  as  a  sort 
of  scientific  charm  against  the  evil-eye  of  Spiritualism,  Faraday,  who 
'^  blushed "  for  having  published  his  researches  upon  such  a  degrading 
belief,  is  now  proved  on  good  authority  to  have  never  sat  at  a  tip{Miig 
table  himself  at  all  I  We  have  but  to  open  a  few  stray  numbers  <rf 
\\\e  Journal  des  Debais,  published  while  a  noted  Scotch  medium  vas  in 
England,  to  recall  the  past  events  in  all  their  primitive  freshness.  In 
one  of  these  numbers.  Dr.  Foucault,  of  Paris,  comes  out  as  a  champioii 
for  the  eminent  English  experimenter.     "  Pray,  do  not  imagine,"  says  he. 
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^  that  the  grand  physicist  had  ever  himself  condescended  so  far  as  to  sh 
prosaically  at  a  jumping  table."  Whence,  then,  came  the  "blushes" 
which  suffused  the  cheeks  of  the  "  Father  of  Experimental  Philosophy  ?  " 
Remembering  this  fact,  we  will  now  examine  the  nature  of  Farada/s 
beautiful  "  Indicator,"  the  extraordinary  "  Medium-Catcher,"  invented  by 
him  for  the  detection  of  mediumistic  fraud.  That  complicated  machine, 
the  memory  of  which  haunts  like  a  nightmare  the  dreams  of  dishonest 
mediums,  is  carefully  described  in  Comte  de  Mirville's  Question  des 
Espriis. 

The  better  to  prove  to  the  experimenters  the  reality  of  their  own 
impulsion.  Professor  Faraday  placed  several  card- board  disks,  united  to 
each  other  and  stuck  to  the  table  by  a  half-soft  glue,  which,  making  the 
whole  adhere  for  a  time  together,  would,  nevertheless,  yield  to  a  continu- 
ous pressure.  Now,  the  table  having  turned — yes,  actually  having  darei 
to  turn  before  Mr.  Faraday ^  which  fact  is  of  some  value,  at  least — the 
disb  were  examined ;  and,  as  they  were  found  to  have  gradually  dis- 
placed themselves  by  slipping  in  the  same  direction  as  the  table,  it  thus 
became  an  unquestionable  proof  that  the  experimenters  had  pushed  the 
tables  themselves. 

Another  of  the  so  called  scientific  tests,  so  useful  in  a  phenomenon 
tUeged  to  be  either  spiritual  or  psychical,  consisted  of  a  small  instrument 
which  immediately  warned  the  witnesses  of  the  slightest  personal  impul- 
sion on  their  part,  or  rather,  according  to  Mr.  Farada/s  own  expression, 
"it  warned  them  when  they  changed  from  the  passive  to  the  active  state.'* 
This  needle  which  betrayed  the  active  motion  proved  but  one  thing,  viz. : 
the  action  of  a  force  which  either  emanated  from  the  sitters  or  controlled 
them.  And  who  has  ever  said  that  there  is  no  such  force  ?  Every  one 
admits  so  much,  whether  this  force  passes  through  the  operator,  as  it  is 
generally  shown,  or  acts  independently  of  him,  as  is  so  often  the  case. 
"The  whole  mystery  consisted  in  the  disproportion  of  the  force  employed 
by  the  operators,  who  pushed  because  they  were  forced  to  push,  with 
certain  effects  of  rotation,  or  rather,  of  a  really  marvellous  race.  In  the 
presence  of  such  prodigious  eflfects,  how  could  any  one  imagine  that  the 
Lilliputian  experiments  of  that  kind  could  have  any  value  in  this  newly 
discovered  Land  of  Giants  ?"  * 

Professor  Agassiz,  who  occupied  in  America  nearly  the  same  eminent 
position  as  a  scientist  which  Mr.  Faraday  did  in  England,  acted  ^nth  a 
•tin  greater  anfiaimess.  Professor  J.  R.  Buchanan,  the  distinguished  an  thro* 
pologist,  who  has  treated  Spiritualism  in  some  respects  more  scientifically 
than  any  one  else  in  America,  speaks  of  Agassis,  in  a  recent  article,  with 

•  Comte  deMirville:    "  Question  des  E^ts." 
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a  viry  just  indignation.  For,  of  all  other  men,  Professor  Agassiz  oug^ 
to  believe  in  a  phenomenon  to  which  he  had  been  a  subject  himself.  Bia 
now  that  both  Faraday  and  Agassiz  are  themselves  disembodied^  we  cam 
do  better  by  questioning  the  living  than  the  dead. 

Thus  a  force  whose  secret  powers  were  thoroughly  familiar  to  ^ 
ancient  theurgists,  is  denied  by  modem  skeptics.  The  antediluvian  dul 
dren — who  perhaps  played  with  it,  using  it  as  the  boys  in  Bulwer-Lytton' 
Coming  J^ace,  use  the  tremendous  "vr/7" — called  it  the  "Water  o 
Phtha;"  their  descendants  named  it  the  Anima  Mundi^  the  soul  of  tha 
universe ;  and  still  later  the  mediaeval  hermetists  termed  it  '*  stderea 
light,"  or  the  •*  Milk  of  the  Celestial  Virgin,"  the  "  Magnes,"  and  man^ 
other  names.  But  our  modem  learned  men  will  neither  accept  na 
recognize  it  under  such  appellations  ;  for  it  pertains  to  magic^  and  magii 
is*  in  their  conception,  a  disgraceful  superstition. 

Apollonius  and  lamblichus  held  that  it  was  not  "  in  the  knowledge  o( 
things  without^  but  in  the  perfection  of  the  soul  within^  that  lies  the  em- 
pire of  man,  aspiring  to  be  more  than  men."*  Thus  they  had  arrived  at 
a  perfect  cognizance  of  their  godlike  souls,  the  powers  of  which 
they  used  with  all  the  wisdom,  outgrowth  of  esoteric  study  of  the  her- 
metic lore,  inherited  by  them  from  their  forefathers.  But  our  philosophers, 
tightly  shutting  themselves  up  in  their  shells  of  flesh,  cannot  or  dare  not 
carry  their  timid  gaze  beyond  the  comprehensible.  For  them  there  is  no 
future  life ;  there  are  no  godlike  dreams,  they  scom  them  as  unscien- 
tific ;  for  them  the  men  of  old  are  but  **  ignorant  ancestors,"  as  they 
express  it ;  and  whenever  they  meet  during  their  physiological  researches 
with  an  author  who  believes  that  this  mysterious  yearning  afVcr  spiritual 
knowledge  is  inherent  in  every  human  being,  and  cannot  have  been  given 
us  utterly  in  vain,  they  regard  him  with  contemptuous  pity. 

Says  a  Persian  proverb :  "  The  darker  the  sky  is,  the  brighter  the 
stars  will  shine."  Thus,  on  the  dark  Armament  of  the  mediaeval  ages 
began  appearing  the  mysterious  Brothers  of  tlie  Rosie  Cross.  They  formed 
no  associations,  they  built  no  colleges  ;  for,  hunted  up  and  down  like  sc 
many  wild  beasts,  when  caught  by  the  Christian  Church,  they  were  un 
ceremoniously  roasted.  *'  As  religion  forbids  it,"  says  Bayle,  '*  to  spilJ 
blood,"  therefore,  "  to  elude  the  maxim,  Ecclesia  non  novit  sanguinem, 
they  burned  human  beings,  as  burning  a  man  does  not  shed  his  bloodi " 

Many  of  these  mystics,  by  following  what  they  were  taught  by  some 
treatises,  secretly  preserved  from  one  generation  to  another,  achieved  di» 
coveries  which  would  not  be  despised  even  in  our  modem  days  ol 
exact  sciences.      Roger  Bacon,  the  friar,  was  laughed  at  as  a  quacks  uui 

*  Bulwer-Lytton :  *'  Zuioiil" 
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k  now  generally  numbered  among  *'  pretenders  ^'  to  magic  art ;  but  his 
isK»3vcries  were  nevertheless  accepted,  and  are  now  used  by  those  who 
i<liciile  him  the  most  Roger  Bacon  belonged  by  right  if  not  by  fact  to 
txskt  Brotherhood  which  includes  all  those  who  study  the  occult  sciences. 
living  in  the  thirteenth  century,  almost  a  contemporary,  therefore,  of 
V^lbertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  his  discoveries — such  as  gurv- 
^>owder  and  optical  glasses,  and  his  mechanical  achievements — were  con- 
sidered by  every  one  as  so  many  miracles.  He  was  accused  of  having 
made  a  compact  with  the  Evil  One. 

In  the  legendary  history  of  Friar  Bacon,  as  *'  well  as  in  an  old  play 
written  by  Robert  Green,  a  dramatist  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it 
is  recounted,  that,  having  been  summoned  before  the  king,  the  friar  was 
induced  to  show"  some  of  his  skill  before  her  majesty  the  queen.  So 
he  waved  his  hand  (Ais  wand,  says  the  text),  and  *'  presently  was  heard 
such  excellent  music,  that  they  all  said  they  had  never  heard  the  like.** 
Then  there  was  heard  a  still  louder  music  and  four  apparitions  suddenly 
presented  themselves  and  danced  until  they  vanished  and  disappeared  in 
the  air.  Then  he  waved  his  wand  again,  and  suddenly  there  was  such  a 
smell  *'  as  if  all  the  rich  perfumes  in  the  whole  world  had  been  there  pre- 
pared in  the  best  manner  that  art  conld  set  them  out."  Then  Roger 
Bacon  having  promised  a  gentleman  to  show  him  his  sweeetheart,  he 
pulled  a  hanging  in  the  king's  apartment  aside  and  every  one  in  the 
room  saw  '^  a  kitchen-maid  with  a  basting-ladle  in  her  hand."  The  proud 
gentleman,  although  he  recognized  the  maiden  who  disappeared  as  sud- 
denly as  she  had  appeared,  was  enraged  at  the  humiliating  spectacle,  and 
threatened  the  friar  with  his  revenge.  What  does  the  magician  do  ?  He 
simply  answers :  **  Threaten  not,  lest  I  do  you  more  shame ;  and  do  you 
take  heed  how  you  give  scholars  the  lie  again  I " 

As  a  commentary  on  this,  the  modem  historian  *  remarks :  "  This  may 
be  taken  as  a  sort  of  exemplification  of  the  class  of  exhibitions  which  were 
probably  the  result  of  a  superior  knowledge  of  natural  sciences."  No  one 
ever  doubted  that  it  was  the  result  of  precisely  such  a  knowledge,  and  the 
hermetists,  magicians,  astrologers  and  alchemists  never  claimed  anything 
else.  It  certainly  was  not  their  fault  that  the  ignorant  masses,  under  the 
uifluence  of  an  unscrupulous  and  fanatical  clergy,  should  have  attributed 
aM  such  works  to  the  agency  of  the  devil.  In  view  of  the  atrocious 
tortures  provided  by  the  Inquisition  for  all  suspected  of  either  black  or 
white  magic,  it  is  not  strange  that  these  philosophers  neither  boasted  not 
*^en  acknowledged  the  fact  of  such  an  intercourse.  On  the  contrary, 
*heir  own  writings  prove  that  they  held  that  magic  is  "  no  more  than  the 

♦  T.  Wright :  **  Nwra^'res  of  Sorcery  tnd  Magic.  • 
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application  of  natural  active  causes  to  passive  things  or  subjects ; 
means  thereof^  many  tremendously  surprising  but  yet  natuial  efifects 
produced." 

The  phenomena  of  the  mystic  c  dors  and  music,  exhibited  by  Rog< 
Bacon,  have  been  often  observed  in  our  own  time.     To  say  nothing 
our  personal  experience,  we  are  informed  by  English  correspondents 
of  the  Theosophical  Society  that  they  have  heard  strains  of  the  m< 
ravishing  music,  coming  from  no  visible  instrument,  and  inhaled  a  s 
cession  of  delightful  odors  produced,  as  they  believed,  by  spirit-agen 


One  correspondent  tells  us  that  so  powerful  was  one  of  these  famili  .^ 
odors — that  of  sandal-wood — that  the  house  would  be  impregnated 
it  for  weeks  after  the  seance.     The  medium  in  this  case  was  a  member 
a  private  family,  and  the  experiments  were  all  made  within  the  domestic^ 
circle.     Another  describes  what  he  calls  a  "  musical  rap."    The  potencies=^-^ 
that  are  now  capable  of  producing  these  phenomena  must  have  existed 
and  been  equally  efficacious  in  the  days  of  Roger  Bacon.     As  to  the  ap- 
paritions, it  suffices  to  say  that  they  are  evoked  now  in  spiritualistic  cir- 
cles, and  guarantied  by  scientists,  and  their  evocation  by  Roger  Bacon  is 
thus  made  more  probable  than  ever. 

Baptista  Porta,  in  his  treatise  on  Natural  MagiCj  enumerates  a 
whole  catalogue  of  secret  formulae  for  producing  extraordinary  effects 
by  emplo3dng  the  occult  powers  of  nature.  Athough  the  "magicians" 
believed  as  firmly  as  our  spiritualists  in  a  world  of  invisible  spirits,  none 
of  them  claimed  to  produce  his  effects  under  their  control  or  through  their 
sole  help.  They  knew  too  well  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  away  the  ele- 
mentary creatures  when  they  have  once  found  the  door  wide  open.  Even 
the  magic  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans  was  but  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
powers  of  simples  and  minerals.  It  was  only  when  the  theurgist  desired 
divine  help  in  spiritual  and  earthly  matters  that  he  sought  direct  communi- 
cation through  religious  rites,  with  pure  spiritual  beings.  With  them,  even, 
those  spirits  who  remain  invisible  and  communicate  with  mortals  through 
their  awakened  inner  senses,  as  in  clairvoyance,  clairaudience  and  trance, 
could  only  be  evoked  subjectively  and  as  a  result  of  purity  of  life  and 
prayer.  But  aH  physical  phenomena  were  produced  simply  by  applying 
a  knowledge  of  natural  forces,  although  certainly  not  by  the  method  of 
legerdemain,  practiced  in  our  days  by  conjurers. 

Men  possessed  of  such  knowledge  and  exercising  such  powers  patiently 
toiled  for  something  better  than  the  vain  glory  of  a  passing  fame.  Seek- 
ing it  not,  they  became  immortal,  as  do  all  who  labor  for  the  good  of  the 
race,  forgetful  of  mean  self.  Illuminated  with  the  light  of  eternal  truth, 
those  rich-poor  alchemists  fixed  their  attention  upon  the  things  that  lie 
beyond  the  common  ken,  recognizing  nothing  inscrutable  but  the  Firs' 
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Cause,  and  finding  no  question  unsolvable.  To  dare,  to  know,  to  will, 
and  RKMAor  silent,  was  their  constant  rule ;  to  be  beneficent,  unselfish^ 
and  unpretending,  were,  with  them,  spontaneous  impulses.  Disdaining  tbt 
rewards  of  petty  traffic,  spuming  wealth,  luxury,  pomp,  and  worldly  power, 
thejr  aspired  to  knowledge  as  the  most  satisfying  of  all  acquisitions. 
They  esteemed  poverty,  hunger,  toil,  and  the  evil  report  of  men,  as  none 
too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  its  achievement  They,  who  might  have  lain 
on  downy,  velvet-covered  beds,  suffered  themselves  to  die  in  hospitals 
and  by  the  wayside,  rather  than  debase  their  souls  and  allow  the  profane 
cupidity  of  those  who  tempted  them  to  triumph  over  their  sacred  vows. 
The  lives  of  Paracelsus,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and  Philalethes  are  too  well 
known  to  repeat  the  old,  sad  story. 

If  spiritualists  are  anxious  to  keep  strictly  dogmatic  in  their  notions 
of  the  '*  spirit-world,"  they  must  not  set  scientists  to  investigate  their  phe- 
nomena in  the  true  experimental  spirit  The  attempt  would  most  surely 
result  in  a  partial  re-discovery  of  the  magic  of  old — that  of  Moses  and 
Paracelsus.  Under  the  deceptive  beauty  of  some  of  their  apparitions, 
they  might  find  some  day  the  sylphs  and  fair  Undines  of  tlie  Rosicrucians 
playing  in  the  currents  of  psychic  and  odic  force. 

Already  Mr.  Crookes,  who  fully  credits  the  beings  feels  that  under  the 
£ur  skin  of  Katie,  covering  a  simulacrum  of  heart  borrowed  partially 
&om  the  medium  and  the  circle,  there  is  rw  soul  I  And  the  learned  authors 
of  The  Unseen  Universe^  abandoning  their  '*  electro-biological  **  theory, 
begin  to  perceive  in  the  universal  ether  the  possibility  that  it  is  a  photo- 
graphic album  of  £n-Sopu — the  Boundless. 

We  are  far  from  believing  that  all  the  spirits  that  communicate  at  cir- 
cles are  of  the  classes  called  "  Elemental,"  and  '*  Elementary."  Many 
—especially  among  those  who  control  the  medium  subjectively  to  speak, 
viite,  and  otherwise  act  in  various  ways — are  human,  disembodied  spirits. 
Whether  the  majority  of  such  spirits  are  good  or  bad^  largely  depends  on 
k  private  morality  of  the  medium,  much  on  the  circle  present,  and  a 
great  deal  on  the  intensity  and  object  of  their  purpose.  If  this  object  is 
iBcrely  to  gratify  curiosity  and  to  pass  the  time,  it  is  useless  to  expect 
anything  serious.  But,  in  any  case,  human  spirits  can  never  materialize 
^^Km^^hesin propria persond.  These  can  never  appear  to  the  investiga 
tor  clothed  with  warm,  solid  flesh,  sweating  hands  and  faces,  and  grossly 
Bttterial  bodies.  The  most  they  can  do  is  to  project  their  aethereal  reflec* 
tion  on  the  atmospheric  waves,  and  if  the  touch  of  their  hands  and  cloth- 

• 

uig  car  become  upon  rare  occasions  objective  to  the  senses  of  a  living 
OBortal,  it  will  be  felt  as  a  passing  breeze  gently  sweeping  over  the 
touched  spot,  not  as  a  human  hand  or  material  body.  It  is  useless  to 
plead  that  the  *'  materialized  spirits  "  that  have  exhibited  themselves  with 
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I>eating  hearts  and  loud  voices  (with  or  without  a  trumpet)  are 
spirits.     The  \  oices — ^if  such  sound  can  be  termed  a  voice  at  all— oF    a 
spiritual  apparition  once  heard  can  hardly  be  forgotten.     That  of  a  pisrv 
spirit  is  like  the  tremulous  murmur  of  an  ./Eolian  harp  echoed  from  j^ 
distance  ;  the  voice  of  a  suffering,  hence  impure,  if  not  utterly  bad  spirit 
may  be  assimilated  to  a  human  voice  issuing  from  an  empty  barreL 

This  is  not  our  philosophy,  but  that  of  the  numberless  generations  of 
theurgists  and  magicians,  and  based  upon  their  practical  experience.  The 
testimony  of  antiquity  is  positive  on  this  subject :  Aaifiomiy  ^oirai  avap^pni 
^lai  .  .  .  ."*  The  voices  of  spirits  are  not  articulated.  The  spirit- 
voice  consists  of  a  series  of  sounds  which  conveys  the  impression  of  a 
column  of  compressed  air  ascending  from  beneath  upward,  and  spread- 
ing around  the  living  interlocutor.  The  many  eye-witnesses  who  testified 
in  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Eslinger,  namely :  f  the  deputy-governor  of  the 
prison  of  Weinsberg,  Mayer,  Eckhart,  Theurer,  and  Knorr  (sworn  evi- 
dence), Diittenhofer,  and  Kapff,  the  mathematician,  testified  that  they  saw 
the  apparition  like  a  pillar  of  clouds.  For  the  space  of  eleven  weeks, 
Doctor  Kerner  and  his  sons,  several  Lutheran  ministers,  the  advocate 
Fraas,  the  engraver  DUttenhofer,  two  physicians,  Siefer  and  Sicherer,  the 
iudge  Heyd,  and  the  Baron  von  Hugel,  with  many  others,  followed  this 
manifestation  daily.  During  the  time  it  lasted,  the  prisoner  Elizabeth 
prayed  with  a  loud  voice  uninterruptedly ;  therefore,  as  the  '•  spirit "  was 
talking  at  the  same  time,  it  could  be  no  ventriloquism ;  and  that  voice, 
they  say,  '*  had  nothing  human  in  it ;  no  one  could  imitate  its  sounds." 

Further  on  we  will  give  abundant  proofs  from  ancient  authors  concern- 
ing this  neglected  truism.  We  will  now  only  again  assert  that  no  spirit 
claimed  by  the  spiritualists  to  be  human  was  ever  proved  to  be  such  on 
sufficient  testimony.  The  influence  of  the  disembodied  ones  can  be  felt, 
and  communicated  subjectively  by  them  to  sensitives.  They  can  produce 
objective  manifestations,  but  they  cannot  produce  themselves  otherwise 
than  as  described  above.  They  can  control  the  body  of  a  medium,  and 
express  their  desires  and  ideas  in  various  modes  well  known  to  spiritual- 
ists ;  but  not  materialise  what  is  matterless  and  purely  spiritual — theii 
divine  essence.  Thus  every  so-called  "  materialization  " — when  genuine 
— is  either  produced  (perhaps)  by  the  will  of  that  spirit  whom  the  **  ap- 
pearance "  is  claimed  to  be  but  can  only  personate  at  best,  or  by  the 
elementary  goblins  themselves,  which  are  generally  too  stupid  to  deserve 
the  honor  of  being  called  devils.  Upon  rare  occasions  the  sjHrits  are 
able  to  subdue  and  control  these  soulless  beings,  which  are  ever  ready  to 

*  See  Des  Mousseaux's  "Dodone/'  and  "  Dieu  et  les  dienx,"  p.  326. 
^  **  Apparitions/'  translated  by  C.  Crowe,  pp.  388,  3c  ^,  399. 
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assume  poinpoas  names  if  left  to  themselves,  in  suck  a  my  that  the  mts> 
chievous  spirit  '*  of  the  air,"  shaped  in  the  real  image  of  the  human  spirit, 
will  be  moved  by  the  latter  like  a  marionette,  and  unable  to  either  act  01 
utter  other  words  than  those  imposed  on  him  by  the  "  immortal  soul." 
Bat  this  requires  many  conditions  generally  unknown  to  the  circles  01 
<ven  spiritualists  most  in  the  habit  of  regularly  attending  seance&     Not 
every  one  can  attract  human  spirits  who  likes.     One  of  the  most  power- 
fnl  attractions  of  our  departed  ones  is  their  strong  affection  for  those 
whom  they  have  left  on  earth.     It  draws  them  irresistibly,  by  degrees, 
into  the  current  of  the  Astral  Light  vibrating  between  the  p>erson  sym- 
pathetic to  them  and  the  Universal  Soul.     Another  very  important  condi- 
tion is  harmony,  and  the  magnetic  purity  of  the  p>ersons  present. 

If  this  philosophy  is  wrong,  if  all  the  "  materialized  "  forms  emerging 
in  tiarkened  rooms  from  still  darker  cabinets,  arc  spirits  of  men  who  once 
Uved  upon  this  earth,  why  such  a  difference  between  them  and  the  ghoUs 
tha.t  appear  unexpectedly — €x  abrupto — without  either  cabinet  or  medium  ? 
Who  ever  heard  of  the  apparitions,  unrestful  "  souls,"  hovering  about  the 
spots  where  they  were  murdered,  or  coming  back  for  some  other  mys- 
terious reasons  of  their  own,  with  '*  warm  hands  "  feeling  like  living  fleshy 
and  but  that  they  are   known  to  be  dead  and  buried,  not  distinguish- 
able from    living  mortals?    We  have  well-attested    facts    of  such   ap- 
paritions making  themselves  suddenly  visible,  but  never,  until  the  be 
ginning  of  the  era  of  the  *'  materializations,"  did  we  see  anything  like 
them.    In  the  Medium  and  Day  Breaks  of  September  8,  1876,  we  read 
a  letter  from  "  a  lady  travelling  on  the  continent,"  narrating  a  circum- 
stance that  happened  in  a  haunted  house.     She  says :  '^  •  .  •  A  strange 
sound  proceeded  from  a  darkened  corner  of  the  library  •  •  •  •  on  look- 
ing up  she  perceived  a  cloud  or  column  of  luminous  vapor ;  •  •  .  •  the 
(arth  bound  spirit  was  hovering  about  the  spot  rendered  accursed  by  hit 
evil  deed "   As  this  spirit  was  doubtless  a  ^/;iivi/f^  elementary  appa- 
rition, which  made  itself  visible  of  its  own  free  will — in  short,  an  umbra — ^it 
▼as,  as  every  respectable  shadow  should  be,  visible  but  impalpable,  kx  if 
palpable  at  all,  communicating  to  the  feeling  of  touch  the  sensation  of  a 
niass  of  water  suddenly  clasped  in  the  hand,  or  of  condensed  but  cold 
steam.    It  was  luminous  and  vapory;  for  aught  we  can  tell  it  might  have 
^n  the  real  personal  umbra  of  the  *'  spirit,"  persecuted,  and  earth-bound, 
cither  by  its  own  remorse  and  crimes  or  those  of  another  person  or  spirit 
'^  mysteries  of  after-death  are  many,  and  modern  "materializations" 
^^ly  make  them  cheap  and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  indifferent. 

To  these  assertions  may  be  opix»ed  a  fact  well  known  among  spirit* 
°*Jists :  The  writer  has  publicly  certified  to  having  seen  such  materialited 
^^nis.    We  have  most  assuredly  done  so,  and  are  ready  to  repeat  the 
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testimony.  We  have  recognized  such  figures  as  the  visible  representa 
tions  of  acquaintances,  friends,  and  even  relatives.  We  have,  in  company 
with  many  other  spectators,  heard  them  pronounce  words  in  languages 
unfamiliar  not  only  to  the  medium  and  to  every  one  else  in  the  room, 
except  ourselves,  but,  in  some  cases,  to  almost  if  not  quite  every  me- 
dium in  America  and  Europe,  for  they  were  the  tongues  of  Eastern  tribes 
and  peoples.  At  the  time,  these  instances  were  justly  regarded  as  conclu- 
sive proofs  of  the  genuine  mediumship  of  the  uneducated  Vermont  farmer 
who  sat  in  the  *'  cabinet."  But,  nevertheless,  these  figures  were  not  the 
forms  of  the  persons  they  appeared  to  be.  They  were  simply  their  portrait 
statues,  constructed,  animated  and  operated  by  the  elementaries.  If  we 
have  not  previously  elucidated  this  point,  it  was  because  the  spiritualistic 
public  was  not  then  ready  to  even  listen  to  the  fundamental  proposition 
that  there  are  elemental  and  elementary  spirits.  Since  that  time  this  sub- 
ject has  been  broached  and  more  or  less  widely  discussed.  There  is  less 
hazard  now  in  attempting  to  launch  upon  the  restless  sea  of  criticism  the 
hoary  philosophy  of  the  ancient  sages,  for  there  has  been  some  preparation 
of  the  public  mind  to  consider  it  with  impartiality  and  deliberation. 
Two  years  of  agitation  have  effected  a  marked  change  for  the  better. 

Pausanias  writes  that  four  hundred  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
there  were  still  heard  in  the  place  where  it  was  fought,  the  neighing  of  horses 
and  the  shouts  of  shadowy  soldiers.  Supposing  that  the  spectres  of  the 
slaughtered  soldiers  were  their  genuine  spirits,  they  looked  like  **  shadows," 
not  materialized  men.  Who,  then,  or  what,  produced  the  neighing  of 
horses  ?  Equine  *'*'  spirits  ?  "  And  if  it  be  pronounced  untrue  that  horses 
have  spirits — which  assuredly  no  one  among  zoologists,  physiologists  or 
psychologists,  or  even  spiritualists,  can  either  prove  or  disprove — then 
must  we  take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  the  ^*-  immortal  souls  "  of  men  which 
produced  the  neighing  at  Marathon  to  make  the  historical  battle  scene 
more  vivid  and  dramatic  ?  The  phantoms  of  dogs,  cats,  and  various  other 
animals  have  been  repeatedly  seen,  and  the  world-wide  testimony  is  as 
trustworthy  upon  this  point  as  that  with  respect  to  human  apparitions. 
Who  or  what  personates,  if  we  are  allowed  such  an  expression,  the  ghosts 
of  departed  animals  ?  Is  it,  again,  human  spirits  ?  As  the  matter  now 
stands,  there  is  no  side  issue ;  we  have  either  to  admit  that  animals  have 
surviving  spirits  and  souls  as  well  as  ourselves,  or  hold  with  Porphyry  that 
there  are  in  the  invisible  world  a  kind  of  tricky  and  malicious  demons, 
intermediary  beings  between  living  men  and  '*  gods,"  spirits  that  delight 
in  appearing  under  every  imaginable  shape,  beginning  with  the  humas 
form,  and  ending  with  those  of  multifarious  animals.* 

^  "De  Abstinentiay"et& 


ELEMENTARIES  INCITE  TO  CRIMES.  /I 

Before  venturiug  to  decide  the  question  whether  the  spectral  animal 
Sums  so  frequently  seen  and  attested  are  the  returning  spirits  of  dead 
beasts,  we  must  carefully  consider  their  reported  behavior.     Do  these 
spectres  act  according  to  the  habits  and  display  the  same  instincts,  as 
the  animals  during  life  ?     Do  the  spectral  beasts  of  prey  lie  in  wait  for 
victims,  and  timid  animals  flee  before  the  presence  of  man ;   or  do  the 
latter  show  a  malevolence  and  disposition  to  annoy,  quite  foreign  to  their 
natures  ?     Many  victims  of  these  obsessions — notably,  the  afficted  per- 
sons of  Salem  and  other  historical  witchcrafts — testify  to  having  seen 
dogs,  cats,  pigs,  and  other  animals,  entering  their  rooms,  biting   them, 
trampling  upon  their  sleeping  bodies,  and  talking  to  them  ;  often  inciting 
them  to  suicide  and  other  crimes.     In  the  well-attested  case  of  Elizabeth 
EsUnger,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Kemer,  the  apparition  of  the  ancient  priest 
of  Wimmenthal  *  was  accompanied  by  a  large  black  dog,  which  he  called 
his  father^  and  which  dog  in  the  presence  of  numerous  witnesses  jumped 
on  all  the  beds  of  the  prisoners.    At  another  time  the  priest  appeared 
with  a  lamb,  and  sometimes  with  two  lambs.     Most  of  those  accused  at 
Salem  were  charged  by  the  seeresses  with  consulting  and  plotting  mischief 
with  yellow  birds,  which  would  sit  on  their  shoulder  or  on  the  beams 
overheadf     And  unless  we  discredit  the  testimony  of  thousands  of  wit 
Qesses,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  all  ages,  and  allow  a  monopoly 
of  seership  to  modem  mediums,  spectre-animals  do  appear  and  manifest 
^l  the  worst  traits  of  depraved  human  nature,  without  themselves  being 
liuman.    What,  then,  can  they  be  but  elementals  ? 

Descartes  was  one  of  the  few  who  believed  and  dared  say  that  to 
occult  medicine  we  shall  owe  discoveries  ^'  destined  to  extend  the  domain 
of  philosophy  ; "  and  Brierre  de  Boismont  not  only  shared  in  these  holies 
but  openly  avowed  his  sympathy  with  "  supematuralism,"  which  he  con- 
sidered the  universal  "grand  creed"  **.  ...  We  think  with  Guizot," 
he  says,  *•  that  the  existence  of  society  is  bound  up  in  it  It  is  in  vain 
^  modem  reason,  which,  notwithstanding  its  positivism^  cannot  explain 
^t  intimate  cause  of  any  phenomena,  rejects  the  supernatural ;  it  is  uni- 
versal, and  at  the  root  of  all  hearts.  The  most  elevated  minds  are 
frequently  its  most  ardent  disciples."  J 

Christopher  Columbus  discovered  America,  and  Americus  Vespucius 
reaped  the  glory  and  usurped  his  dues.  Theophrastus  Paracelsus  re- 
^^vered  the  occult  properties  of  the  magnet — "  the  bone  of  Horus  " 
^'^ich,  twelve  centuries  before  his  time,  had  played  such  an  important 
P^  in  the  theurgic  mysteries — and  he  very  naturally  became  the  founder 

•C.Crowe:  "On  Arparitions,"  p.  398.       t  Upham:   "Salem  Witthoaft.* 
X  Brierre  de  Boismont :  •'  On  Hallucinations,'*  p  60. 
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of  the  school  of  magnetism  and  of  mediaeval  magico-tfacurgj.  But 
Mesmer,  who  lived  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  him,  and  as  a 
disciple  of  his  school  brought  the  magnetic  wonders  before  the  public 
reaped  the  glory  that  was  due  to  the  fire-philosopher,  while  the  great 
master  died  in  a  hospital  1 

So  goes  the  world :  new  discoveries,  evolving  (iroir  oidsdencei ;  new 
men — the  same  old  nature  I 


CHAPTER    III. 

«Bd  dM  MM  nUlf  4Mt  *Mi  rtt 


**  Qm,  dooc^  fm  dooal  b  miasioii  d*Mmoacer  an  potple  qtie  k  Dhriniti  tffaAmm 

ta  4pemftd«  4  Yktamma  qa*uiie  forae  aveugle  pr^de  i  tn  dettin^  •!  frappe  mi  huud  k 
et  k  Tertttf**  RoBRsraiutB  (Diaooon),  May  7,  1794. 

^L  TI  TE    believe    that   few  of    those   physical  phenomena  which  are 
^r  V    genuine  are  caused  by  disembodied  human  spirits.     Still,  even 
tliose  that  are  produced  by  occult  forces  of  nature,  such  as  happen 
^^^I'ough  a  few  genuine  mediums,  and    are  consciously  employed  by  the 
^o-oalled  **  jugglers "  of  India  and  Eg3rpt,  deserve  a  careful  and  serious 
^^vestigation  by  science ;   especially  now  that  a  number  of  respected 
*-^thorities  have  testified  that  in  many  cases  the  hypothesis  of  fi'aud  does 
'^ot  hold.      No  doubt,   there  are  professed  "  conjurors "  who  can  per- 
form cleverer  tricks  than  all  the  American  and  English  "  John  Kings " 
"together.     Robert  Houdin  unquestionably  could,  but  this  did  not  pre- 
'^ent  his  laughing  outright  in  the  face  of  the  academicians,  when  they 
<^esired  him   to  assert  in  the  newspapers,  that  he  could  make  a  table 
•fJove,  or  rap  answers  to  questions,  without  contact  of  handsy  unless  the 
^ble  was  a  prepared  one.*    The  fact  alone,  that  a  now  notorious  I-,on- 
don  juggler  refused  to  accept  a  challenge  for  ;^i,ooo  offered  him  by  Mr. 
Algernon  Joy,  f  to  produce  such  manifestations  as  are  usually  obtained 
through  mediums,  unless  he  was  left  unbound  and  free  from  the  hands 
of  a  committee,  negatives  his  expose  of  the  occult  phenomena.     Clever 
a.s  he  may  be,  we  defy  and  challenge  him  to  reproduce,  under  the  same 
ce^^diiions,  the  "  tricks"  exhibited  even  by  a  common  Indian  juggler. 
P*OT  instance,  the  spot  to  be  chosen  by  the  investigators  at  the  moment 
of    the  performance,  and  the  juggler  to  know  nothing  of  the  choice  ;   the 
experiment  to  be  made  in  broad  daylight,  without  the  least  preparations 
for  it;  without  any  confederate  but  a  boy  absolutely  naked,  and  the  jug- 
gler to  be  in  a  condition  of  semi-nudity.     After  that,  we  should  select 
out  of  a  variety  three  tricks^  the  most  common  among  such  public  jug- 
S^^rs,  and  that  were  recently  exhibited  to  some  gentlemen  belonging  to 

*  See  de  Mirville'ft  "  Question  des  Espritt,"  and  the  works  on  the  **  Pli6nom^er 
Spirites, »  by  de  Gasparin. 

\  Honoraiy  Secretary  to  the  National  Association  of  Spiritualists  of  London. 
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the  suite  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  :  i.  To  transform  a  rupee — firmly  clasped 
in  the  hand  of  a  skeptic — into  a  living  cobra,  the  bite  of  which  would 
prove  fatal,  as  an  examination  of  its  fangs  would  show.     2.  To  cause  a 
seed  chosen  at  random  by  the  sp/;ctators,  and  planted  in  the  first  sem- 
blance of  a  flower-pot,  furnished  b}*  the  same  skeptics,  to  grow,  mature, 
and  bear  fruit  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     3.  To  stretch  himself  on 
three  swords,  stuck  perpendicularly  in  the  ground  at  their  hilts,  the  sharp 
points  upward  ;  after  that,  to  have  removed  first  one  of  the  swords,  then 
the  other,  and,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  seconds,  the  last  one,  the  juggler 
remaining,  finally,  lying  on  nothing — on  the  air,  miraculously  suspended 
at  about  one  yard  from  the  ground.     When  any  prestidigitateur,  to  begin 
with  Houdin  and  end  with  the  last  trickster  who  has  secured  gratuitous 
advertisement  by  attacking  spiritualism,  does  the  same^  then — but  only 
then — we  will  train  ourselves  to  believe  that  mankind  has  been  evolved 
out  of  the  hind-toe  of  Mr.  Huxle/s  Eocene  Orohippus. 

We  assert  again,  in  full  confidence,  that  there  does  not  exist  a  profes-^ 
sional  wizard,  either  of  the  North,  South  or  West,  who  can  compete  witl»» 
anything  approaching  success,  with  these  untutored,  naked  sons  of  thc*^ 
East.     These  require  no  Egyptian  Hall  for  their  performances,  nor  an 
preparations  or  rehearsals  ;  but  are  ever  ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  t 
evoke  to  their  help  the  hidden  powers  of  nature,  which,  for  Europear^^ 
prestidigitateurs  as  well  as  for  scientists,  are  a  closed  book.     Verily, 
Elihu  puts  it,  *'  great  men  are  not  always  wise ;  neither  do  the 
understand  judgment.''  '^  To  repeat  the  remark  of  the  English  divine,  Dr^ 
Henry  More,  we  may  well  say :  " .  .  .  .  indeed,  if  there  were  any  modesty 
left  in  mankind,  the  histories  of  the  Bible  might  abundantly  assure  meis> 
of  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits."    The  same  eminent  man  adds,  *'  K 
look  upon  it  as  a  special  piece  of  Providence  that  ....  fresh  examples 
of  apparitions  may  awaken  our  benumbed  and  lethargic  minds  into  an 
assurance  that  there  are  other  intelligent  beings  besides  those  that  are 
clothed  in  heavy  earth  or  clay  ....  for  this  evidence,  showing  that  there 
are  bad  spirits,  will  necessarily  open  a  door  to  the  belief  that  there  are 
good  ones,  and  lastly,  that  there  is  a  God."     The  instance  above  given 
carries  a  moral  with  it,  not  only  to  scientists,  but  theologians.     Men  who 
have  made  their  mark  in  the  pulpit  and  in  professors'  chairs,  are  con- 
tinually showing  the  lay  public  that  they  really  know  so  little  of  psycholo* 
gy,  as  to  take  up  with  any  plausible  schemer  who  comes  their  way,  and 
so  make  themselves  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  thoughtful  student. 
Public  opinion  upon  this  subject  has  been  manufactured  by  jugglers  and 
lelf-styled  savants,  unworthy  of  respectful  consideration. 

•Jolx 
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The  development  of  psychological  science  has  been  retarded  far  more 

by  the  ridicule  of  this  class  of  pretenders,  than  by  the  inherent  difficulties 

of  its  study.     The  empty  laugh  of  the  scientific  nursling  or  of  the  fools  of 

Csishion,  has  done  more  to  keep  man  ignorant  of  his  imperial  psychical 

poiffrers,  than  the  obscurities,  the  obstacles  and  the  dangers  that  cluster 

about  the  subject.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  spiritualistic  phenomena. 

Tha.t  their  investigation  has  been  so  largely  confined  to  incapables,  is  due 

to  the  fact  that  men  of  science,  who  might  and  would  have  studied  them, 

have  been  frightened  off  by  the  boasted  exposures,  the  paltry  jokes,  and 

tile   impertinent  clamor  of  those  who  are  not  worthy  to  tie  their  shoes. 

There  are  moral  cowards  even  in  university  chairs.     The  inherent  vitality 

of  modem  spiritualism  is  proven  in  its  survival  of  the  neglect  of  the 

•cientific  body,  and  of  the  obstreperous  boasting  of  its  pretended  exposers. 

If  'wc  begin  with  the  contemptuous  sneers  of  the  patriarchs  of  science, 

such  as  Faraday  and  Brewster,  and  end  with  the  professional  (?)  exposis 

of  the  successful  mimicker  of  the  phenomena, ,  of  London,  we  will 

oot  find  them  famishing  one  single,  well-established  argument  against 
the  occurrence  of  spiritual  manifestations.  "  My  theory  is,"  says  this 
individual,  in  his  recent  soi-disant  ^^expos^^*  "  that  Mr.  Williams  dressed 
up  and  personified  John  King  and  Peter.  Nobody  can  prove  that  it 
wasn't  so."  Thus  it  appears  that,  notwithstanding  the  bold  tone  of  asser- 
tion, it  is  but  a  theory  after  all,  and  spiritualists  might  well  retort  upon 
the  exposer,  and  demand  that  he  should  prove  that  it  is  so. 

But  the  most  inveterate,  uncompromising  enemies  of  Spiritualism  are 
»  class  very  fortunately  composed  of  but  few  members,  who,  neverthe- 
less, declaim  the  louder  and  assert  their  views  with  a  clamorousness  wor- 
thy  of  a  better  cause.  These  are  the  pretenders  to  science  of  young 
America — a  mongrel  class  of  pseudo-philosophers,  mentioned  at  the 
opening  of  this  chapter,  with  sometimes  no  better  right  to  be  regarded  as 
scholars  than  the  possession  of  an  electrical  machine,  or  the  delivery  of 
a  puerile  lecture  on  insanity  and  mediomania.  Such  men  are — if  you 
helieve  them — ^profound  thinkers  and  physiologists  ;  there  is  none  of  your 
inetaphysical  nonsense  about  them  ;  they  are  Positivists — the  mental 
sucklings  of  Auguste  Comte,  whose  bosoms  swell  at  the  thought  of  pluck- 
iiig  deluded  humanity  from  the  dark  abyss  of  superstition,  and  rebuilding 
^he  cosnoos  on  improved  principles.  Irascible  psychophobisfs,  no  more 
cutting  insult  can  be  offered  them  than  to  suggest  that  they  may  be 
endowed  with  immortal  spirits.  To  hear  them,  one  would  fancy  that 
tliere  can  be  no  other  souls  in  men  and  women  than  **  scientific "  or 
"unscientific  souls  ;  "  whatever  that  kind  of  soul  may  be.* 


^  See  Dr.  F.  B.  Marvin's  <<  Lectures  on  Mediomania  and  Insanity. 
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Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  in  France,  Auguste  Cuiiilc  — a  pupil  of 
the  Ecoie  Polytechniquty  who  had  remained  for  years  at  that  estabi 
lishment  as  a  repeiiteur  of  Transcendant  Analysis  and  Rationalistic 
Mechanics — awoke  one  fine  morning  with  the  very  irrational  idea  of 
becoming  a  prophet.  In  America,  prophets  can  be  met  with  at  every 
street-corner ;  in  Europe,  they  are  as  rare  as  black  swans.  But  France 
is  the  land  of  novelties.  Auguste  Comte  became  a  prophet ;  and  so 
infectious  is  fashion,  sometimes,  that  even  in  sober  England  he  was  con- 
ifidered,  for  a  certain  time,  the  Newton  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  epidemic  extended,  and  for  the  time  being,  it  spread  like  wild- 
fire over  Germany,  England,  and  America.  It  found  adepts  inFrance,  but 
the  excitement  did  not  last  long  with  these.  The  prophet  needed  money : 
the  disciples  were  unwilling  to  furnish  it.  The  fever  of  admiration  for 
a  religion  without  a  God  cooled  off  as  quickly  as  it  had  come  on  ;  of  all 
the  enthusiastic  apostles  of  the  prophet,  there  remained  but  one  worthy 
any  attention.  It  was  the  famous  philologist  Littr^  a  member  of  the 
French  Institute,  and  a  would-be  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences,  but  whom  the  archbishop  of  Orleans  maliciously  prevented 
from  becoming  one  of  the  "  Immortals."  ♦ 

The  philosopher-mathematician — the  high-priest  of  the  "  religion  of 
the  future " — taught  his  doctrine  as  do  all  his  brother-prophets  of  our 
modern  days.  He  deified  '*  woman,"  and  furnished  her  with  an  altar ; 
but  the  goddess  had  to  pay  for  its  use.  The  rationalists  had  laughed  at 
the  mental  aberration  of  Fourier ;  they  had  laughed  at  the  St.  Simon- 
ists ;  and  their  scorn  for  Spiritualism  knew  no  bounds.  The  same  ration- 
alists and  materialists  were  caught,  like  so  many  empty-headed  spar- 
rows, by  the  bird-lime  of  the  new  prophet's  rhetoric  A  longing  for  some 
kind  of  divinity,  a  craving  for  the  *•*'  unknown,"  is  a  feeling  congenital  in 
man  ;  hence  the  worst  atheists  seem  not  to  be  exempt  from  it  Deceived 
by  the  outward  brilliancy  of  this  ignus  faiuus^  the  disciples  followed  it 
until  they  found  themselves  floundering  in  a  bottomless  morass. 

Covering  themselves  with  the  mask  of  a  pretended  erudition,  the  Pos- 
hivists  of  this  country  have  organized  themselves  into  clubs  and  commit- 
tees with  the  design  of  uprooting  Spiritualism,  while  pretending  to  impar- 
tially investigate  it. 

Too  timid  to  openly  challenge  the  churches  and  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, they  endeavor  to  sap  that  upon  which  all  religion  is  based — man's 
faith  in  God  and  his  own  immortality.  Their  policy  is  to  ridicule  tnal 
which  affords  an  unusual  basis  for  such  a  faith — phenomenal  Spiritualism. 

*Vapereau  :  "  Biographie  Contemporahe,*'  art.  Littr^  ;  and  Des  Mousseanz  :  <*  \m 
Hauts  rh^nom^nes  de  U  Magie,"  ch.  6. 


COMTE*S  RELIGION  OF  THE  FUTURE.  ^^ 

Attacking  it  at  its  weakest  side,  they  make  the  most  of  its  lack  of  an 
inductive  method,  and  of  the  exaggerations  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
transcendental  doctrines  of  its  propagandists.  Taking  advantage  of  its 
unpopularity,  and  displaying  a  courage  as  furious  and  out  of  place  as  that 
of  the  errant  knight  of  La  Mancha,  they  claim  recognition  as  philanthro- 
pists and  benefactors  who  would  cnish  out  a  monstrous  superstition. 

Let  us  see  in  what  degree  Comte's  boasted  religion  of  the  future  is 
superior  to  Spiritualism,  and  how  much  less  likely  its  advocates  are  to 
need  the  refuge  of  those  lunatic  asylums  which  they  officiously  recom- 
mend for  the  mediums  whom  they  have  been  so   solicitous   about 
Bef<M«  beginning,  let  us  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  the 
disgraceful  features  exhibited  in  modern  Spiritualism  are  directly  trace* 
able  to  the  materialistic    adventurers    pretending  to  be  spiritualists. 
Comte  has  fulsomely  depicted  the  ''  artificially-fecundated  *'  woman  of  the 
future.     She  is  but  elder  sister  to  the  C3rprian  ideal  of  the  free- lovers. 
The  immunity  against  the  future  offered  by  the  teachings  of  his  moon- 
struck  disciples,  has  inoculated  some   pseudo-spiritualists  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  lead  them  to  form  communistic  associations.     None,  however, 
have  proved  long-lived.    Their  leading  feature  being  generally  a  mate- 
rialistic animalism,  gilded  over  with  a  thin  leaf  of  Dutch-metal  philoiiophy 
and  tricked  out  with  a  combination  of  hard  Greek  names,  the  community 
could  not  prove  anything  else  than  a  failure. 

Plato,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Republic^  suggests  a  method  for  improv* 
ing  the  human  race  by  the  elimination  of  the  unhealthy  or  deformed  in- 
dividuals, and  by  coupling  the  better  specimens  of  both  sexes.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  ''  genius  of  our  century,"  even  were  he  a 
prophet,  would  squeeze  out  of  his  brain  anything  entirely  new. 

Comte  was  a  mathematician.  Cleverly  combining  several  old  Utopias, 
be  cdored  the  whole,  and,  improving  on  Plato's  idea,  materialized  it, 
and  presented  the  world  with  the  greatest  monstrosity  that  ever  emanated 
from  a  human  mind  1 

We  beg  the  reader  to  keep  in  view,  that  we  do  not  attack  Comte  as 
a  philosopher,  but  as  a  professed  reformer.  In  the  irremediable  darkness 
of  his  political,  philosophical  and  religious  views,  we  often  meet  with 
isolated  observations  and  remarks  in  which  profound  logic  and  judicious- 
ly of  thought  rival  the  brilliancy  of  their  interpretation.  But  then, 
these  dazzle  jrou  like  flashes  of  lightning  on  a  gloomy  night,  to  leave 
foOf  die  next  moment,  more  in  the  dark  than  ever.  If  condensed  and 
^punctuated,  his  several  works  might  produce,  on  the  whole,  a  volume  of 
▼ery  original  aphorisms,  giving  a  very  clear  and  really  clever  definition 
of  most  of  our  social  evils ;  but  it  would  be  vain  to  seek,  either  through 
^  tedious  circumlocution  of  the  six  volumes  of  his  Cours  de  Philoso- 
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phU  Positive^  or  in  that  parody  on  priesthood,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
— The  Catechism  of  the  Religion  of  Positivism — any  idea  suggestive 
of  even  provisional  remedies  for  such  evils.  His  disciples  suggest  that 
tlie  sublime  doctrines  of  their  prophet  were  not  intended  for  the  vulgar. 
Comparing  the  dogmas  preached  by  Positivism  with  their  practical  ex- 
emplifications by  its  apostles,  we  must  confess  the  possibility  of  some  very 
achromatic  doctrine  being  at  the  bottom  of  it.  While  the  "  high-priest " 
preaches  that  "  woman  must  cease  to  be  iht  female  of  the  man ;"  *  while 
the  theory  of  the  positivist  legislators  on  marriage  and  the  family,  chiefly 
consists  in  making  the  woman  the  '*  mere  companion  of  man  by  ridding 
her  of  every  maternal  function  ; "  f  and  while  they  are  preparing  against 
the  future  a  substitute  for  that  function  by  applying  "to  the  chaste 
woman  "  "  a  latent  force^^  \  some  of  its  lay  priests  openly  preach  poly- 
gamy, and  others  affirm  that  their  doctrines  are  the  quintessence  of 
spiritual  philosophy. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Romish  clergy,  who  labor  under  a  chronic  night- 
mare of  the  devil,  Conite  offers  his  "  woman  of  the  future "  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  "  incubi."  §  In  the  opinion  of  more  prosaic  persons,  the 
Divinity  of  Positivism,  must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  a  biped  brood- 
mare. Even  Littr6,  made  prudent  restrictions  while  accepting  the  apos- 
tleship  of  this  marvellous  religion.     This  is  what  he  wrote  in  1859  : 

"M.  Comte  not  only  thought  that  he  found  the  principles,  traced 
the  outlines,  and  furnished  the  method,  but  that  he  had  deduced  the  con- 
sequences and  constructed  the  social  and  religious  edifice  of  the  future. 
It  is  in  this  second  division  that  we  make  our  reservations,  declaring,  at 
the  same  time,  that  we  accept  as  an  inheritance,  the  whole  of  the 
first."  II 

Further,  he  says:  *'M.  Comte,  in  a  grand  work  entitled  the 
System  of  the  Positive  Philosophy ,  established  the  basis  of  a  philoso- 
phy [?]  which  must  finally  supplant  every  theology  and  the  whole  of  meta- 
physics. Such  a  work  necessarily  contains  a  direct  application  to  the 
government  of  societies;  as  it  has  nothing  arbitrary  in  //[?]  and  as  we 
nnd  therein  a  real  science  [?],  my  adhesion  to  the  principles  involves  my 
adhesion  to  the  essential  consequences." 

M.  Littr6  has  shown  himself  in  the  light  of  a  true  son  of  his  prophet 
Indeed  the  whole  system  of  Comte  appears  to  us  to  have  been  built  on 
a  play  of  words.  When  they  say  ^^  Positivism^'*  read  Nihilism  ;  when  you 
hear  the  word  chastity,  know  that  it  means  impudicity ;  and  so  on. 


•  A.  Comte:  "Syst^mc  de  Politique  Positive,"  vol  L  p„  203,  etc        f 
X  Ibid.        §  See  des  Mousseaux :  <<  Hants  Phtoom^es  de  la  Magie,**  ditp.  6. 

I  Littrfe :  "  Paroles  de  Philosophie  Positive." 
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Being  a  religion  based  on  a  theory  of  negation,  its  adherents  cat  hardly 
rarry  it  out  practically  without  saying  white  when  meaning  black  1 

•'  Positive  Philosophy,"  continues  Littr6,  "  does  not  accept  atheism 
for  the  atheist  is  not  a  really-emancipated  mind,  but  is,  in  his  own  way^ 
a  theologian  still ;  he  gives  his  explanation  about  the  essence  of  things  ; 
he  knows  how  they  begun  1  .  . .  .  Atheism  is  Pantheism ;  this  system  is 
quite  theological  yet,  and  thus  belongs  to  the  ancient  party.*'  * 

It  really  would  be  losing  time  to  quote  any  more  of  these  paradoxical 
dissertations.     Comte  attained  to  the  apotheosis  of  absurdity  and  incon- 
sistency when,  after  inventing  his  philosophy,  he  named  it  a  "  Religion." 
And,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  disciples  have  surpassed  the  reformer — 
in   absurdity.     Supposititious  philosophers,  who  shine  in  the  American 
aoademies  of  Comte,  like  ZAlamfyris  noctiluca  beside  a  planet,  leave  us 
in   no  doubt  as  to  their  belief,  and  contrast  *'  that  system  of  thought  and 
lir<e  "  elaborated  by  the  French  apostle  with  the  "  idiocy  "  of  Spiritualism ; 
of"  course  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.     **  To  destroy,  you  must  re- 
plaice ; "  exclaims  the  author  of  the  Cathechism  of  the  Religion  of  Posi- 
^T^isM^  quoting  Cassaudiere,  by  the  way,  without  crediting  him  with  the 
tH ought ;  and  his  disciples  proceed  to  ihow  by  what  sort  of  a  loathsome 
system  they  are  anxious  to  replace  Christianity,  Spiritualism,  and  even 
Scrience. 

"  Positivism,"  perorates  one  of  them,  "  is  an  integral  doctrine.     It 
""ejects  completely  all  forms  of  theological  and  metaphysical  belief;  all 
forms  of  supernaturalism,  and  thus— Spiritualism.     The  true   positive 
sp^irit  consists  in  substituting  the  study  of  the  invariable  laws  of  phenom- 
ena for  that  of  their  so-called  causes,  whether  proximate  or  primary.     On 
tHis  ground  it  equally  rejects  atheism  ;  for  the  atheist  is  at  bottom  a  theo- 
iogian^*   he   adds,   plagiarizing    sentences   from    Littr6's  works :    "  the 
atheist  does  not  reject  the  problems  of  theology,  only  the  solution  of 
these,  and  so  he  is  illogical.     We  Positivists  reject  the  problem  in  our 
turn  on  the  ground  that  it  is  utterly  inaccessible  to  the  intellect,  and  we 
^ould  only  waste  our  strength  in  a  vain  search  for  first  and  final  causes. 
As  you  see.  Positivism  gives  a  complete  explanation  [?]  of  the  world,  of 
nian,  his  duty  and  destiny  ...."!  f 

Very  brilliant  this ;  and  now,  by  way  of  contrast,  we  will  quote  what  a 
really  great  scientist.  Professor  Hare,  thinks  of  this  system.  "  Comte's 
positive  philosophy,"  he  says,  "  after  all,  is  merely  negative.  It  is  admittel 
^y  Comte,  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  sources  and  causes  of  nature's 
'^^;  diat  their  origination  is  so  perfectly  inscrutable  as  to  make  it  idiv.  to 


*  Uttr^ :  «  Paroles  de  Philosophie  Positive,  tIL,  57. 
f  "  Spiritualism  and  Charlatanism.** 
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take  up  time  in  any  scrutiny  for  that  purpose. ....  Of  course  his  doctriiM 
makes  him  avowedly  a  thorough  ignoramus,  as  to  the  causes  of  laws,  oi 
the  means  by  which  they  are  established,  and  can  have  no  basis  but  th< 
negative  argument  above  stated,  in  objecting  to  the  facts  ascertained  ii 
relation  to  the  spiritual  creation.  Thus,  while  allowing  the  atheist  hi 
material  dominion,  Spiritualism  will  erect  within  and  above  the  sam< 
space  a  dominion  of  an  importance  as  much  greater  as  eternity  is  to  tb 
average  duration  of  human  life,  and  as  the  boundless  regions  of  the  fixe< 
stars  are  to  the  habitable  area  of  this  globe."  * 

In  short.  Positivism  proposes  to  itself  to  destroy  Theology,  Meta 
physics.  Spiritualism,  Atheism,  Materialism,  Pantheism,  and  Science,  an< 
it  must  finally  end  in  destroying  itself.  De  Mirville  thinks  that  according  u 
Positivism,  **  order  will  begin  to  reign  in  the  human  mind  only  on  the  da; 
when  psychology  will  become  a  sort  of  cerebral  physics,  and  history  \ 
kind  of  social  physics.''  The  modern  Mohammed  first  disburdens  man  an< 
woman  of  God  and  their  own  soul,  and  then  unwittingly  disembowels  hii 
own  doctrine  with  the  too  sharp  sword  of  metaphysics,  which  all  the  timi 
he  thought  he  was  avoiding,  thus  letting  out  every  vestige  of  philosophy 

In  1864,  M.  Paul  Janet,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  pronounced  \ 
discourse  upon  Positivism,  in  which  occur  the  following  remarkabli 
words : 

*'  There  are  some  minds  which  were  brought  up  and  fed  on  exact  am 
positive  sciences,  but  which  feel  nevertheless,  a  sort  of  instinctive  impulse 
for  philosophy.  They  can  satisfy  this  instinct  but  with  elements  that  the] 
have  already  on  hand.  Ignorant  in  psychological  sciences,  having  studiec 
only  the  rudiments  of  metaphysics,  they  nevertheless  are  determined  tc 
fight  these  same  metaphysics  as  well  as  psychology,  of  which  they  kno^ 
as  little  as  of  the  other.  After  this  is  done,  they  will  imagine  themselves 
to  have  founded  a  Positive  Science,  while  the  truth  is  that  they  have  onl) 
built  up  a  new  mutilated  and  incomplete  metaphysical  theory.  The} 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  authority  and  infallibility  properly  belonging 
alone  to  the  true  sciences,  those  which  are  based  on  experience  and  cal 
culations ;  but  they  lack  such  an  authority,  for  their  ideas,  defective  as 
they  may  be,  nevertheless  belong  to  the  same  class  as  those  which  the) 
attack.  Hence  the  weakness  of  their  situation,  the  final  ruin  of  theu 
ideas,  which  are  soon  scattered  to  the  four  winds."  \ 

The  Positivists  of  America  have  joined  hands  in  their  untiring  effort 
to  overthrow  Spiritualism.  To  show  their  impartiality,  though,  they  pro 
pound  such  novel  queries  as  folic  ws:     *'....  how  much    rationalit) 

•  Prof.  Ilare  :  "On  Positivism,"  p  29. 
f  *•  Journal  des  D^bats,'*  1864.   See  also  des  Moosseaux's  *<  Hants  Phte.  de  1 1  TIagk.* 
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there  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  Tmity 
idl  Transubstantiation,  if  submitted  to  the  tests  of  physiology,  mathe- 
mxiaics,  and  chemistry  ? "  and  they  '*  undertake  to  say,  that  the  vaga* 
n^s  of  Spiritualism  do  not  surpass  in  absurdity  these  eminently  respect- 
at>lc  beliefs."  Very  well.  But  there  is  neither  theological  absurdity 
nc>xr  spiritualistic  delusion  that  can  match  in  depravity  and  imbecility 
tl^SLt  positivist  notion  of  "artificial  fecundation."  Denying  to  them- 
s^X^es  all  thought  on  primal  and  final  causes,  they  apply  their  insane 
tl^^ories  to  the  construction  of  an  impossible  woman  for  the  worship 
of*  future  generations;  the  living,  immortal  companion  of  man  they 
^ould  replace  with  the  Indian  female  fetich  of  the  Obeah,  the  wooden 
i<iol  that  is  stuffed  every  day  with  serpents'  eggs,  to  be  hatched  by  the 
h^3.t  of  the  sun! 

And  now,  if  we  are  permitted  to  ask  in  the  name  of  common-sense, 
^bjr  should  Christian  mystics  be  taxed  with  credulity  or  the  spiritualists 
^^  consigned  to  Bedlam,  when  a  religion  embodying  such  revolting 
^^ surdity  finds  disciples  even  among  Academicians  ? — when  such  insane 
rhapsodies  as  the  following  can  be  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  Comte 
*^d  admired  by  his  followers  :  "  My  eyes  are  dazzled  ; — they  open  each 
^^y  more  and  more  to  the  increasing  coincidence  between  the  social  ad- 
^«nt  of  the  feminine  mystery ^  and  the  mental  decadence  of  the  eucharist- 
^<^a.l  sacrament.  Already  the  Virgin  has  dethroned  God  in  the  minds  of 
Southern  Catholics !  Positivism  realizes  the  Utopia  of  the  mediaeval 
^es,  by  representing  all  the  members  of  the  great  family  as  the  issue  of 
^  "Virgin  mother  without  a  husband.  .  . .  ."  And  again,  after  giving  the 
^'Ufdus  operandi:  "The  development  of  the  new  process  would  soon 
Cause  to  spring  up  a  caste  without  heredity,  better  adapted  than  vulgar 
procreation  to  the  recruitment  of  spiritual  chiefs,  or  even  temporal  ones, 
^hose  authority  would  then  rest  upon  an  origin  truly  superior,  which 
^ould  not  shrink  from  an  investigation^  ♦ 

To  this  we  might  inquire  with  propriety,  whether  there  has  ever  been 

found  in  the  "  vagaries  of  Spiritualism,"  or  the  mysteries  of  Christianity, 

anything  more  preposterous  than  this  ideal  "  coming  race."     If  the  ten- 

<ieiicy  of  materialism  is  not  grossly  belied  by  the  behavior  of  some  of  its 

advocates,  those  who  publicly  preach  polygamy,  we  fancy  that  whether 

^r  not  there  will  ever  be  a  sacerdotal  stirp  so  begotten,  we  shall  see  no 

^nd  of  progeny, — the  offspring  of  "  mothers  without  husbar  fds." 

How  natural  that  a  philosophy  which  could  engender  such  a  caste  of 
didactic  incubi,  should  express  through  the  pen  of  one  of  its  most 
i>milous  essayists,  the  following  sentiments  :  "  This  is  a  sad,  %  x^ery  sad 


♦  ••  Philosophie  Posilive,"  voL  iv.,  p.  279. 
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age,*  full  of  dead  and  dying  faiths  ;  full  of  Mdle  prayers  sent  out  in  v 
search  for  the  departing  gods.  But  oh  1  it  is  i.  glorioui  age,  full  of 
golden  light  which  streams  from  the  ascending  sun  of  science !  W 
shall  we  do  for  those  who  are  shipwrecked  in  faith,  bankrupt  in  intell 
but  ....  who  seek  comfort  in  the  mirage  of  spiritualism^  the  delusii 
of  transcendentalism,  or  the  will  d  the  wisp  of  mesmerism  ?••••" 

The  ignis  fatuus^  now  so  favorite  an  image  with  many  dwarf  philc 
phers,  had  itself  to  struggle  for  recognition.  It  is  not  so  long  sii 
the  now  familiar  phenomenon  was  stoutly  denied  by  a  correspondent 
the  London  TimeSy  whose  assertions  carried  weight,  till  the  work  of  \ 
Phipson,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Beccaiia,  Humboldt,  and  oti 
naturalists,  set  the  question  at  rest.f  The  Positivists  should  choose  so 
happier  expression,  and  follow  the  discoveries  of  science  at  the  sa 
time.  As  to  mesmerism,  it  has  been  adopted  in  many  parts  of  Germa 
and  is  publicly  used  with  undeniable  success  in  more  than  one  hospit: 
its  occult  properties  have  been  proved  and  are  believed  in  by  physicia 
whose  eminence,  learning,  and  merited  fame,  the  self-complacent  lectu 
on  mediums  and  insanity  cannot  well  hope  to  equaL 

We  have  to  add  but  a  few  more  words  before  we  drop  this  unpleass 
subject.  We  have  found  Positivists  particularly  happy  in  the  delusi 
that  the  greatest  scietitists  of  Europe  were  Comtists.  How  far  th 
claims  may  be  just,  as  regards  other  savants^  we  do  not  know,  but  Hi 
ley,  whom  all  Europe  considers  one  of  her  greatest  scientists,  m< 
decidedly  declines  that  honor,  and  Dr.  Maudsley,  of  London,  folio 
suit.  In  a  lecture  delivered  by  the  former  gentleman  in  1868,  in  £di 
burg,  on  The  Physical  Basis  of  Life^  he  even  appears  to  be  very  mu 
shocked  at  the  liberty  taken  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  in  iden 
fying  him  with  Comte's  philosophy.  "So  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  sa 
Mr.  Huxley,  "the  most  reverend  prelate  might  dialectically  hew  ^ 
Comte  in  pieces,  as  a  modern  Agag,  and  I  would  not  attempt  to  stay  1 
hand.  In  so  far  as  my  study  of  what  specially  characterizes  the  positi 
philosophy  has  led  me,  I  find,  therein,  little  or  nothing  of  any  scienti; 
value,  and  a  great  deal  which  is  as  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  the  ve 
essence  of  science  as  anything  in  ultramontane  Catholicism.  In  fa< 
Comte's  philosophy  in  practice  might  be  compendiously  described 
Catholicism  minus  Christianity,^^  Further,  Huxley  even  becomes  wrat 
ful,  and  falls  to  accusing  Scotchmen  of  ingratitude  for  having  allows 
the  Bishop  to  mistake  Comte  for  the  founder  of  a  philosophy  whi< 
belonged  by  right  to  Hume.     "It  was  enough,"  exclaims  the  professc 

♦  Dr.  F.  R.  Marvin:  "Lecture  on  Insanity." 

f  See  Howitt :  «  History  of  the  Supernatural,**  vol  iL 
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**  to  make  David  Hume  turn  in  his  grave,  that  here,  almost  within  esi- 
shot  of  his  house,  an  interested  audience  should  have  listened,  without 
a  UQurmur,  whilst  his  most  characteristic  doctrines  were  attributed  to  a 
-French  writer  of  fifty  years  later  date,  in  whose  dreary  and  Z'crbose  pages 

VF^  miss  alike  the  vigor  of  thought  and  the  clearness  of  style "  * 

Poor  Comte  I  It  appears  that  the  highest  representatives  of  his 
philosophy  are  now  reduced,  at  least  in  this  country,  to  ''one  physicist. 
one  physician  who  has  made  a  specialty  of  nervous  diseases,  and  one 
la.wjer."  A  very  witty  Critic  nicknamed  this  desperate  trio, ''  an  anomalistic 
tri^Md^  which,  amid  its  arduous  labors,  finds  no  time  to  acquaint  itself  with 
the  principles  and  laws  of  their  language. "f 

To  close  the  question,  the  Positivists  neglect  no  means  to  overthrow 
Spiritualism  in  favor  of  their  religion.  Their  high  priests  are  made  to 
l>low  their  trumpets  untiringly ;  and  though  the  walls  of  no  modern  Jeri* 
dio  are  ever  likely  to  tumble  down  in  dust  before  their  blast,  still  they 
i^eglect  no  means  to  attain  the  desired  object.  Their  paradoxes  are 
unique,  and  their  accusations  against  spiritualists  irresistible  in  logic  In  a 
recent  lecture,  for  instance,  it  was  remarked  that :  **  The  exclusive  exer- 
cise of  religious  instinct  is  productive  of  sexual  immorality.  Priests, 
monks,  nuns,  saints,  media^  ecstatics,  and  devotees  are  famous  for  their 
inapurities."J 

We  are  happy  to  remark  that,  while  Positivism  loudly  proclaims  itself 
&  religion.  Spiritualism  has  never  pretended  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
science,  a  growing  philosophy,  or  rather  a  research  in  hidden  and  as  yet 
unexplained  forces  in  nature.     The  objectiveness  of  its  various  phenom- 
ena has  been  demonstrated  by  more  than  one  genuine  representative  of 
science,  and  as  ineffectually  denied  by  her  '*  monkeys." 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  of  our  Positivists  who  deal  so  uncere- 
moniously with  every  psychological  phenomenon,  that  they  are  like  Sam- 
iiel  Butler's  rhetorician,  who 

** .  .  .  .  could  not  ope 
Hb  moath,  bnt  oat  there  flew  a  trope,^ 

We  would  there  were  no  occasion  to  extend  the  critic's  glance  beyond 
^c  circle  of  triflers  and  pedants  who  improperly  wear  the  title  of  me:i 


•  Prot  Huxley :  "  Physical  Basis  of  Ufe." 

t  Reference  is  made  to  a  card  which  appeared  some  tUne  since  in  a  New  York 
^P^,  signed  by  three  persons  styling  themselves  as  above,  and  assuming  to  be  a  scien- 
"«  committee  appointed  two  years  before  to  investigate  spiritr  t)  phenomena.  Thi 
Biticiim  on  the  triad  appeared  in  the  *'  New  Era"  magazine. 

\  Dr.  liarvin :  **  Lecture  on  Insanity,"  N.  Y.,  1875. 
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of  science.  But  it  is  also  undeniable  that  the  treatment  of  new  iubject 
by  those  whose  rank  is  high  in  the  scientific  world  but  too  often  paase 
unchallenged,  when  it  is  amenable  to  censure.  The  cautiousness  bre 
of  a  fixed  habit  of  experimental  research,  the  tentative  advance  froi 
opinion  to  opinion,  the  weight  accorded  to  recognized  authorities— all  foi 
ter  a  conservatism  of  thought  which  naturally  runs  into  dogmatism.  Th 
price  of  scientific  progress  is  too  commonly  the  martyrdom  or  ostracisi 
of  the  innovator.  The  reformer  of  the  laboratory  must^  so  to  speal 
carry  the  citadel  of  custom  and  prejudice  at  the  point  of  the  bayone 
It  is  rare  that  even  a  postern-door  is  left  ajar  by  a  friendly  hand.  Th 
noisy  protests  and  impertinent  criticisms  of  the  little  people  of  the  mnt« 
chamber  of  science,  he  can  afford  to  let  pass  unnoticed  ;  the  hostility  o 
the  other  class  is  a  real  peril  that  the  innovator  must  face  and  overcooM 
Knowledge  does  increase  apace,  but  the  great  body  of  scientists  are  m 
entitled  to  the  credit.  In  every  instance  they  have  done  their  best  t 
shipwreck  the  new  discover}',  together  with  the  discoverer.  The  palm  ; 
to  him  who  has  won  it  by  individual  courage,  intuitiveness,  and  persistency 
Few  are  the  forces  in  nature  which,  when  first  announced,  were  nc 
laughed  at,  and  then  set  aside  as  absurd  and  unscientific.  Humbling  th 
pride  of  those  who  had  not  discovered  anything,  the  just  claims  of  thos 
who  have  been  denied  a  hearing  until  negation  was  no  longer  pruden 
and  then — alas  for  poor,  selfish  humanity !  these  very  discoverers  too  ofte 
became  the  opponents  and  oppressors,  in  their  turn,  of  still  more  receo 
explorers  in  the  domain  of  natural  law !  So,  step  by  step,  mankind  mov 
around  their  circumscribed  circle  of  knowledge,  science  constantly  coi 
recting  its  mistakes,  and  readjusting  on  the  following  day  the  erroneov 
theories  of  the  preceding  one.  This  has  been  the  case,  not  merely  wit 
questions  pertaining  to  psychology,  such  as  mesmerism,  in  its  dual  sens 
of  a  physical  and  spiritual  phenomenon,  but  even  with  such  discoveries  i 
directly  related  to  exact  sciences,  and  have  been  easy  to  demonstrate. 

What  can  we  do  ?  Shall  we  recall  the  disagreeable  past  ?  Shall  n 
point  to  mediaeval  scholars  conniving  with  the  clergy  to  deny  the  Helii 
centric  theory,  for  fear  of  hurting  an  ecclesiastical  dogma  ?  Must  v 
recall  how  learned  conchologists  once  denied  that  the  fossil  shells,  foun 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  ever  inhabited  by  living  anima 
at  all  ?  How  the  naturalists  of  the  eighteenth  century  declared  these  bi 
mere  fac-stmtUs  of  animals  ?  And  how  these  naturalists  fought  and  qua 
relied  and  battled  and  called  each  other  names,  over  these  venerable  nmr 
mies  of  the  ancient  ages  for  nearly  a  century,  until  Buffon  settled  tl 
question  by  proving  to  the  negators  that  they  were  mistaken  ?  Surely  i 
oyster-shell  is  anything  but  transcendental ^  and  ought  to  be  quite  a  \v 
pable  subject  for  any  exact  study ;  and  if  the  scientists  could  not  agr4 
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on  that,  we  can  hardly  expect  them  to  beliere  at  all  that  evanescent  formiy 
—of  hands,  hc€%  and  whole  bodies  sometinies — appear  at  the  seances  of 
spiritual  mediums,  when  the  latter  are  honest 

There  exists  a  certain  work  which  might  afford  very  profitable  read- 
ing for  the  leism-e  hours  of  skq)tical  men  of  science.     It  is  a  book  pub- 
lished by  Flourens,  the  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  French  Academy, 
called  Histoire  des  Rccherches  de  Buff  en.      The  author  shows  in  it  how 
the  great  naturalist  combated  and  finally  conquered  the  advocates  of  the 
facsimile  theory ;  and  how  they  still  went  on  denying  everything  under 
the  sun,  until  at  times  the  learned  body  fell  into  a  fury,  an  epidemic  of 
negation.     It  denied  Franklin  and  his  refined  electricity ;  laughed  at 
F\dton  and  his  concentrated  steam ;   voted  the  engineer  Perdonnet  a 
strait-jacket  for  his  ofier  to  build  railroads  ;  stared  Harvey  out  of  coun« 
tenance ;  and  proclaimed  Bernard  de  Palissy  *'  as  stupid  as  one  of  his  own 
pots!" 

In  his  oft-quoted  work,  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science^  Pro- 
fessor Draper  shows  a  decided  propensity  to  kick  the  beam  of  the  scales 
of  justice,  and  lay  all  such  impediments  to  the  progress  of  science  at  the 
door  of  the  clergy  alone.  With  all  respect  and  admiration  due  to  this 
eloquent  writer  and  scientist,  we  must  protest  and  give  every  one  his  just 
due.  Many  of  the  above-enumerated  discoveries  are  nienlioned  by  the 
aathor  of  the  Conflict.  In  every  case  he  denounces  the  bitter  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  keeps  silent  on  the  like  opposition  invariably 
experienced  by  every  new  discoverer  at  the  hands  of  science.  His  claim 
on  behalf  of  science  that  **  knowledge  is  power "  is  undoubtedly  just 
Bat  abuse  of  power,  whether  it  proceeds  from  excess  of  wisdom  or  ignor* 
uice  is  alike  obnoxious  in  its  effects.  Besides,  the  clergy  are  silenced 
DOW.  Their  protests  would  at  this  day  be  scarcely  noticed  in  the  world  of 
science.  But  while  theology  is  kept  in  the  background,  the  scientists 
luve  seized  the  sceptre  of  despotism  with  both  hands,  and  they  use  it, 
like  die  cherubim  and  flaming  sword  of  Eden,  to  keep  the  people  away 
from  the  tree  of  immortal  life  and  within  this  world  of  perishable  mat- 
ter. 

The  editor  of  the  London  Spiritualist^  in  answer  to  Dr.  Gully's 
criticism  of  Mr.  Tyndall's  fire-mist  theory,  remarks  that  if  the  entire  body 
cf  spiritualists  are  not  roasting  alive  at  Smithfield  in  the  present  century, 
It  is  to  science  alone  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  crowning  mercy. 
^eU,  let  us  admit  that  the  scientists  are  indirectly  public  benefactors  in 
^  case,  to  the  extent  that  the  burning  of  erudite  scholars  is  no  longer 
^^sbionable.  But  is  it  unfair  to  ask  whether  the  disposition  manifested 
toward  the  spiritualistic  doctrine  by  Faraday, Tyndall,  Huxley,  Agassiz,  and 
others,  does  not  warrant  the  suspicion  that  if  these  learned  g'ntlemen 
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and  their  foC  Dwing  had  the  unlimited  power  oi  ce  held  by  the  Inciuisidon 
spiritualists  would  not  have  reason  to  feel  as  easy  as  they  do  now 
Even  supposing  that  they  should  not  roast  believers  in  the  existence  of : 
spirit-world — ^it  being  unlawful  to  cremate  people  alive — would  they  no 
send  every  spiritualist  they  could  to  Bedlam  ?  Do  they  not  call  us  *'  in 
curable  monomaniacs,"  ''hallucinated  fools/'  '* fetich- worshippers,"  am 
like  characteristic  names  ?  Really,  we  cannot  see  what  should  hav 
stimulated  to  such  extent  the  gratitude  of  the  editor  of  the  Londoi 
Spiriiiialist,  for  the  benevolent  tutelage  of  the  men  of  science.  W* 
believe  that  the  recent  Lankester-Donkin-Slade  prosecution  in  Londoi 
ought  at  last  to  open  the  eyes  of  hopeful  spiritualists,  and  show  then 
that  stubborn  materialism  is  often  more  stupidly  bigoted  than  religiou 
fanaticism  itself. 

One  of  the  cleverest  productions  of  Professor  Tyndall's  pen  is  his  caa 
Stic  essay  upon  Martineau  and  Materialism,  At  the  same  time  it  is  om 
which  in  future  years  the  author  will  doubtless  be  only  too  ready  to  trin: 
of  certain  unpardonable  grossnesses  of  expression.  For  the  moment, 
however,  we  will  not  deal  with  these,  but  consider  what  he  has  to  say  of 
the  phenomenon  of  consciousness.  He  quotes  this  question  from  Mr, 
Martineau  :  '*  A  man  can  say  '  I  feel,  I  think,  I  love  \  *  but  how  doef 
consciousness  infuse  itself  into  the  problem  ?  **  And  thus  answers : 
**  The  passage  from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding  facts  of 
consciousness  is  unthinkable.  Granted  that  a  definite  thought  and  a  mole- 
cular action  in  the  brain  occur  simultaneously ;  we  do  not  possess  the  intel- 
lectual organ  nor  apparently  any  rudiments  of  the  organ,  which  would 
enable  us  to  pass  by  a  process  of  reasoning  from  one  to  the  other.  They 
appear  together,  but  we  do  not  know  why.  Were  our  minds  and  senses 
so  expanded,  strengthened  and  illuminated,  as  to  enable  us  to  see  and 
feel  the  ver}'  molecules  of  the  brain  ;  were  we  capable  of  following  all  theii 
motions,  all  their  groupings,  all  their  electric  discharges,  if  such  there  be  \ 
and  were  we  intimately  acquainted  with  the  corresponding  states  of  thought 
and  feeling,  we  should  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
*  How  are  these  physical  processes  connected  with  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness?' The  chasm  between  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  would 
still  remain  intellectually  impassable."  * 

This  chasm,  as  impassable  to  Professor  Tyndall  as  the  fire-mist 
where  the  scientist  is  Confronted  with  his  unknowable  cause,  is  a 
barrier  only  to  men  without  spiritual  intuitions.  Professor  Buchanan's 
Outlines  of  Lectures  on  the  Neurological  System  of  Anthropology ^  a 
work  written  so  far  back  as  1854,  contains  suggestions  thafy  if  the  sdo 


*  Tyndall :  *<  Fragmentf  of  Scieooe." 
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Usts  would  only  heed  them,  would  show  how  a  bridge  can  be  throwi 
across  this  dreadful  abyss.     It  is  one  of  the  bins  in  which  the  though^ 
seed  of  future  harvests  is  stored  up  by  a  frugal  present     But  the  edifice 
€>£  materialism  is  based  entirely  upon  that  gross  sub-structure — the  rea- 
son.     When  they  have  stretched  its  capabilities  to  their  utmost  limits^  its 
t^€uhers  can  at  best  only  disclose  to  us  an  universe  of  molecules  animated 
/^  an  occult  impulse.     What  better  diagnosis  of  the  ailment  of  our  sci- 
c^xitists  could  be  asked  than  can  be  derived  from  Professor  TyndalPs 
^.xialysis  of  the  mental  state  of  the  Ultramontane  clergy  by  a  very  slight 
c^liange  of  names.      For  "  spiritual  guides  "  read  "  scientists,"  for  "  pre* 
^c^entific    past"  substitute   *' materialistic    present/'   say   ** spirit"   for 
^*  science,"  and  in  the  following  paragraph  we  have  a  life  portrait  of  the 
odem  man  of  science  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master  : 
" .  .  .  .  Their  spiritual  guides  hve  so  exclusively  in  the  presdentific 
t,  that  even  the  really  strong  intellects  among  them  are  reduced  to 
2L trophy  as  regards  scientific  truth.     Eyes  they  have  and  see  not ;   ears 
'^In.ey  have  and  hear  not ;   for  both  eyes  and  ears  are  taken  possession  of 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  another  age.     In  relation  to  science,  the 
Itramontane  brain,  through  lack  of  exercise,  is  virtually  the  undeveloped 
»x-ain  of  the  child.     And  thus  it  is  that  as  children  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge, but  as  potent  wielders  of  spiritual  power  among  the  ignorant,  they 
ountenance  and  enforce  practices  sufficient  to  bring  the  blush  of  shame 
the  cheeks  of  the  more  intelligent  among  themselves."*     The  Occul- 
t  holds  this  mirror  up  to  science  that  it  may  see  how  it  looks  itself. 
Since  history  recorded  the  first  laws  established  by  man,  there  never 
"^"^as  yet  a  people,  whose  code  did  not  hang  the  issues  of  the  life  and 
cLeath  of  its  citizens  upon  the  testimony  of  two  or  three  credible  witnesses. 
**  At  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  three  witnesses,  shall  he  that  is  wor* 
^hy  of  death  be  put  to  death,"  f  says  Moses,  the  first  legislator  we  meet 
^n  ancient  history.     *'  The  laws  which  put  to  death  a  man  on  the  deposi- 
^on  of  one  witness  are  fatal  to  freedom  " — says  Montesquieu.     "  Reasoi^ 
claims  there  should  be  two  witnesses."  J 

Thus  the  value  of  evidence  has  been  tacitly  agreed  upon  and  accepted 
^  every  country.  But  the  scientists  will  not  accept  the  evidence  of  the 
million  against  one.  In  vain  do  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  testify  to 
^cts.  Oculos  habent  et  non  vident  i  They  are  determined  to  remain 
^lind  and  deaf.  Thirty  years  cf  practical  demonstrations  and  the  tesli* 
*^ony  of  some  millions  of  believers  in  America  and  Europe  are  certainly 
^titled  to  some  degree  of  respect  and  attention.      Especially  so,  when 

*  Tjrndall :  Preface  to  "  Fragments  of  Science."        f  Deuteronomy,  chape  xrtt.   (L 

{  Montesquieu :  Esprit  des  Lois  I.,  xiL,  chap.  3. 
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the  verdict  of  twelve  spiritualists,  influenced  by  the  evidence  tesdfiec 
to  bj  any  two  others,  is  competent  to  send  even  a  scientist  to  swing  oi 
the  gallows  for  a  crime,  perhaps  committed  under  the  impulse  suppltec 
by  a  commotion  among  the  cerebral  molecules  unrestrained  by  a  con 
sciousness  of  future  moral  retribution. 

Toward  science  as  a  whole,  as  a  divine  goal,  the  whole  ci\dlized  worl( 
ought  to  look  with  respect  and  veneration  ;  for  science  alone  can  enabU 
man  to  understand  the  Deity  by  the  true  appreciation  of  his  works 
"  Science  is  the  understanding  of  truth  or/acts^*  says  Webster ;  ''it  is  ai 
investigation  of  truth /i;r  its  awn  sake  and  a  pursuit  of  pure  knowledge.' 
If  the  definition  be  correct,  then  the  majority  of  our  modern  scholars  havi 
proved  false  to  their  goddess.  "  Truth  for  its  own  sake  ! "  And  when 
should  the  keys  to  every  truth  in  nature  be  searched  for,  unless  in  th( 
hitherto  unexplored  mystery  of  psychology  ?  Alas  1  that  in  questioninj 
nature  so  many  men  of  science  should  daintily  sort  over  her  facts  anc 
choose  only  such  for  study  as  best  bolster  their  prejudices. 

Psychology  has  no  worse  enemies  than  the  medical  school  denomi 
nated  allopathists.  It  is  in  vain  to  remind  them  that  of  the  so>calle< 
exact  sciences,  medicine,  confessedly,  least  deserves  the  name.  Althougl 
of  all  branches  of  medical  knowledge,  psychology  ought  more  than  anj 
other  to  be  studied  by  physicians,  since  without  its  help  their  practice 
degenerates  into  mere  guess-work  and  chancs-intuitions,  they  almos 
wholly  neglect  it  The  least  dissent  from  their  promulgated  doctrines  ii 
resented  as  a  heresy,  and  though  an  unpopular  and  unrecognized  airativi 
method  should  be  shown  to  save  thousands,  they  seem,  as  a  body,  dis 
posed  to  cling  to  accepted  hypotheses  and  prescriptions,  and  decry  botl 
innovator  and  innovation  until  they  get  the  mint-stamp  of  regularity 
Thousands  of  unlucky  patients  may  die  meanwhile,  but  so  long  as  pro 
fessional  honor  is  vindicated,  this  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance. 

Theoretically  the  most  benignant,  at  the  same  time  no  other  schoo 
of  science  exhibits  so  many  instances  of  petty  prejudice,  materialism, 
atheism,  and  malicious  stubbornness  as  medicine.  The  predilection! 
and  patronage  of  the  leading  physicians  are  scarcely  ever  measurec 
by  .he  usefulness  of  a  discovery.  Bleeding,  by  leeching,  cupping,  anc 
the  lancet,  had  its  epidemic  of  popularity,  but  at  last  fell  into  meritec 
disgrace ;  water,  now  freely  given  to  fevered  patients,  was  once  deniec 
them,  warm  baths  were  superseded  by  cold  water,  and  for  a  while  hydro 
pathy  was  a  mania.  Peruvian  bark — which  a  modem  defender  of 
biblical  authority  seriously  endea/ors  to  identify  with  the  paradisiaca 
"  Tree  of  Life,"  *  and  which  was  brought  to  Spair  in  1632 — was  neg 
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/ected  for  years.  The  Church,  for  once,  showed  more  disciimiaatioQ 
than  science.  At  the  request  of  Cardinal  de  Lugo,  Innocent  X.  gave  it 
the  prestige  of  his  powerful  name. 

In  an  old  book  entitled  Denumologia^  the  author  cites  many  in- 
stajQces  of  important  remedies  which  being  neglected  at  first  afterward 
rose  into  notice  through  mere  accident.     He  also  shows  that  most  of  the 
oeiir  discoveries  in  medicine  have  turned  out  to  be  no  more  than  '*  the 
revival  and  reidoption  of  very  ancient  practices."     During  the  last  cen 
Uiry,  the  root  of  the  male  fern  was  sold  and  widely  advertised  as  a  secret 
nostrum  by  a  Madame  Nouffleur,  a  female  quack,  for  the  effective  care  of 
the  tapeworm.     The  secret  was  bought  by  Louis  XV.  for  a  large  sum  of 
idoney ;  after  which  the  physicians  discovered  that  it  was  recommended 
and  administered  in  that  disease  by  Galen.     The  famous  powder  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland  for  the  gout,  was  the  diacentaurton  of  Cselius  Aurelia- 
uns.    Later  it  was  ascertained  that  it  had  been  used  by  the  earliest  medi- 
cal writers,  who  had  found  it  in  the  writings  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers. 
So  with  the  eau  meduinale  of  Dr.  Husson,  whose  name  it  bears.    This 
iamoos  remedy  for  the  gout  was  recognized  under  its  new  mask  to  be  the 
Cfikkicum  auiumnalet  or  meadow  saffron,  which  is  identical  with  a  plant 
called  ffermodaciylus^  whose  merits  as  a  certain  antidote  to  gout  were 
recognized  and  defended  by  Oribasius,  a  great  physician  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  ^tius  Amidenus,  another  eminent  physician  of  Alexandria 
{^th  century).    Subsequently  it  was  abandoned  and  fell  into  disfavor 
oolj  because  it  was  too  old  to  be  considered  good  by  the  members  of 
the  medical  faculties  that  flourished  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  i 

Even  the  great  Magendie,  the  wise  physiologist,  was  not  above  discov* 
cring  that  which  had  already  been  discovered  and  found  good  by  the 
oldest  physicians.  His  proposed  remedy  against  consumption,  namely, 
the  use  of  prussic  acid,  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Lumseus,  Ameni- 
^es  Academiccty  vol.  iv.,  in  which  he  sliows  distilled  laurel  water  to 
have  been  used  with  great  profit  in  pulmonary  consumption.  Pliny 
^  assures  us  that  the  extract  of  almonds  and  cherry-pits  had  cured 
the  most  obstinate  coughs.  As  the  author  of  Demonologia  well  remarks, 
tt  may  be  asserted  with  p)erfect  safety  that  "  all  the  various  secret 
preparations  of  opium  which  have  been  lauded  as  the  discovery  of  modem 
times,  may  be  recognized  in  the  works  of  ancient  authors,"  who  see 
themselves  so  discredited  in  our  days. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  from  time  immemorial  the  distant 
^  was  the  land  of  knowledge.  Not  even  in  Egypt  were  botany  and 
tnineralogy  so  extensively  studied  as  by  the  savants  of  archaic  Mid^Ie  Asia. 
Vengel,  unjust  and  prejudiced  as  he  shows  himself  in  everything 
<K  confesses  this  much  in  his  Histoire  de  la  MUecinc.      An  i  ye^ 
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notwithstanding  this,  whenever  the  subject  of  magic  is  discussed,  that  <tf 
India  has  rarely  suggested  itself  to  any  one,  for  of  its  general  practice  in 
that  country  less  is  known  than  among  any  other  ancient  people.  With 
the  Hindus  it  was  and  is  more  esoteric,  if  possible,  than  it  was  even 
among  the  Egyptian  priests.  So  sacred  was  it  deemed  that  its  existence 
was  only  half  admitted,  and  it  was  only  practiced  in  public  emergencies. 
//  was  more  than  a  religious  mattery  for  it  was  considered  divine.  The 
Egyptian  hierophants,  notwithstanding  the  practice  of  a  stem  and  pure 
morality,  could  not  be  compared  for  one  moment  with  the  ascetical  Gym- 
nosophists,  either  in  holiness  of  life  or  miraculous  powers  developed  in 
them  by  the  supernatural  adjuration  of  everything  earthly.  By  those 
who  knew  them  well  they  were  held  in  still  greater  reverence  than  the 
magians  of  Chaldea.  Denying  themselves  the  simplest  comforts  of  life, 
they  dwelt  in  woods,  and  led  the  life  of  the  most  secluded  hermits,*  while 
their  Egyptian  brothers  at  least  congregated  together.  Notwithstanding 
the  slur  thrown  by  history  on  all  who  practiced  magic  and  divination,  it 
has  proclaimed  them  as  possessing  the  greatest  secrets  in  medical  knowl- 
edge and  unsurpassed  skill  in  its  practice.  Numerous  are  the  volumes 
preserved  in  Hindu  convents,  in  which  are  recorded  the  proofs  of  their 
learning.  To  attempt  to  say  whether  these  Gymnosophists  were  the  real 
founders  of  magic  in  India,  or  whether  they  only  practiced  what  had 
passed  to  them  as  an  inheritance  from  the  earliest  Rishisf — the  seven 
primeval  sages — would  be  regarded  as  a  mere  speculation  by  exact 
scholars.  "  The  care  which  they  took  in  educating  youth,  in  familiar- 
izing it  with  generous  and  virtuous  sentiments,  did  them  peculiar  honor, 
and  their  maxims  and  discourses,  as  recorded  by  historians,  prove  that 
they  were  expert  in  matters  of  philosophy,  metaphysics,  astronomy, 
morality,  and  religion,"  says  a  modem  writer.  They  preserved  their  dig- 
nity under  the  sway  of  the  most  powerful  princes,  whom  they  would  not 
condescend  to  visit,  or  to  trouble  for  the  slightest  favor.  If  the  latter 
desired  the  advice  or  the  prayers  of  the  holy  men,  they  were  eithei 
obliged  to  go  themselves,  or  to  send  messengers.  To  these  men  no 
secret  power  of  either  plant  or  mineral  was  unknown.  They  had  fath- 
omed nature  to  its  depths,  while  psychology  and  physiology  were  to  them 
open  books,  and  the  result  was  that  science  or  machagiotia  that  is  now 
tenned,  so  superciliously,  magic. 

While  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible  have  become  accepted  facts 

*  AmmUnus  Marcellinos,  xxiiL,  6. 

f  The  Rishis  were  seven  in  nnmber,  and  lived  in  dajrs  anteceding  the  Vedic  period. 
They  were  known  as  sages,  and  held  in  reverence  like  demigods.  Hang  shows  that  they 
occupy  in  the  Brahmanical  religion  a  poation  answering  to  that  of  the  twelve  sons  ol 
Jacob  in  the  Jewish  Bible.      The  Brahmans  claim  to  descend  directly  fron  these  Rishii 
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with  the  Christians,  to  disbelieve  which  is  regarded  as  infidelity,  the  nar- 
ratives of  wonders  and  prodigies  found  in  the  Atharva-  Veda^^  either  pro- 
voke their  contempt  or  are  viewed  as  evidences  of  diabolism.  And  yet, 
in  more  than  one  respect,  and  notwithstanding  the  unwillingness  of  cer- 
tain Sanscrit  scholars,  we  can  show  the  identity  between  the  two.  More* 
ever,  as  the  Vedas  have  now  been  proved  by  scholars  to  antedate  the 
Jewish  Bible  by  many  ages,  the  inference  is  an  easy  one  that  if  one  of 
them  has  borrowed  from  the  other,  the  Hindu  sacred  books  are  not  to  be 
charged  with  plagiarism. 

First  of  all,  their  cosmogony  shows  how  erroneous  has  been  the  opinion 
prevalent  among  the  civilized  nations  that  Brahma  was  ever  considered 
by  the  Hindus  their  chief  or  Supreme  God.    Brahma  is  a  secondary  deity, 
and  like  Jehovah  is  "  a  mover  of  the  waters,*^     He  is  the  creating  god, 
and  has  in  his  allegorical  representations  four  heads,  answering  to  the 
four  cardinal  points.     He  is  the  deraiurgos,  the  architect  of  the  world. 
"  In  the  primordiate  state  of  the  creation,"  says  Polier's  Mythologie  des 
Indous^  "the  rudimental  universe,  submerged  in  water,  reposed  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Eternal.      Sprang  from  this  chaos  and  darkness,  Brahma, 
the  architect  of  the  world,  poised  on  a  lotus-leaf  floated  (moved?)  upon 
the  waters,  unable  to  discern  anything  but  water  and  darkness."     This  is 
as  identical  as  possible  with  the  Egyptian  cosmogony,  which  shows  in  its 
openingsentences  Athtorf  or  Mother  Night  (which  represents  illimitable 
darkness)  as  the  primeval  element  which  covered  the  infinite  abyss, 
a.niniated  by  water  and  the  universal  spirit  of  the  Eternal,  dwelling  alone 
in  Chaos.     As  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  the  history  of  the  creation  opens 
xvith  the  spirit  of  God  and  his  creative  emanation — another  Deity.  J    Per- 
ceiving such  a  dismal  state  of  things,  Brahma  soliloquizes  in  consternation : 
•*  Who  am  I  ?    Whence  came  I  ? "     Then  he  hears  a  voice  :  "  Direct 
your  prayer  to  Bhagavant — the  Eternal,  known,  also,  as  Parabrahma.** 
IBrahma,  rising  from  his  natator}'  position,  seats  himself  upon  the  lotus 
in  an  attitude  of  contemplation,  and  reflects  upon  the  Eternal,  who, 
l^leased  with  this  evidence  of  piety,  disperses  the  primeval  darkness  and 
opens  his  understanding.     "  After  this  Brahma  issues  from  the  universal 
egg — (infinite  chaos)  as  lights  for  his  understanding  is  now  opened,  and 
he  sets  himself  to  work  ;  he  moves  on  die  eternal  waters,  with  the  spirit 
of  God  within  himself;  in  his  capacity  of  mover  of  the  waters  he  is 
Narayana.^^ 

The  lotus,  the  sacred  flower  of  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Hindus, 
is  the  S3rmbol  of  Horns  as  it  is  that  of  Brahma.     No  temples  in  Thibet  ci 

•  The  fourth  Veda.  f  Orthography  of  the  **  Archaic  Dictionary.'* 

X  We  do  not  mean  the  cnrrent  or  accepted  Bible,  bat  the  real  Jewish  one  ezplaiffcd 
ksbalisticaliy. 
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Nepaui  are  found  without  it ;  and  the  meaning  of  this  symbol  is  ex- 
tremely suggestive.  The  sprig  of  lilies  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  arch- 
angel, who  oflfers  them  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  pictures  of  the  "  Annua* 
ciation/'  have  in  their  esoteric  symbolism  precisely  the  same  meaning. 
We  refer  the  reader  to  Sir  William  Jones.*  With  the  Hindus,  the  lotus 
is  the  emblem  of  the  productive  power  of  nature,  through  the  agency  of 
fire  and  water  (spirit  and  matter).  **  Eternal  1 "  says  a  verse  in  the 
Bhagaveda  Gita^  "  I  see  Brahma  the  creator  enthroned  in'  thee  above 
the  lotus  !  "  and  Sir  W.  Jones  shows  that  the  seeds  of  the  lotus  contain- 
even  before  they  germinate — perfectly-formed  leaves,  the  miniature 
shapes  of  what  one  day,  as  perfected  plants,  they  will  become ;  or,  as 
the  author  of  77ie  Heathen  Religion^  has  it — ''nature  thus  giving  us 
a  specimen  of  \^q  preformation  of  its  productions  ; "  adding  further  that 
''the  seed  of  all  phcenogamous  plants  he^j'mg proper  flowers,  contain  am 
embryo  plantlet  ready  formedy  f 

With  the  Buddhists,  it  has  the  same  signification.  Maha-Maya,  or 
Maha-Deva,  the  mother  of  Gautama  Bhudda,  had  the  birth  of  her  son 
announced  to  her  by  BhMis4t  (the  spirit  of  Buddha),  who  appeared 
beside  her  couch  with  a  lotus  in  his  hand.  Thus,  also,  Osiris  and  Horus 
are  represented  by  the  Egyptians  constantly  in  association  with  the  lotus- 
flower. 

These  facts  all  go  to  show  the  identical  parentage  of  this  idea  in  the 
three  religious  systems,  Hindu,  Egyptian  and  Judaico-Christian.  Wher* 
ever  the  mystic  water-lily  (lotus)  is  employed,  it  signifies  the  emanation 
:>f  the  objective  from  the  concealed,  or  subjective — the  eternal  thought 
of  the  ever^nvisible  Deity  passing  from  the  abstract  into  the  concrete  or 
visible  form.  For  as  soon  as  darkness  was  dispersed  and  "  there  was 
light,''  Brahma's  understanding  was  opened,  and  he  saw  in  the  ideal 
world  (which  had  hitherto  lain  eternally  concealed  in  the  Divine  thought) 
the  archetypal  forms  of  all  the  infinite  future  things  that  would  be  called 
into  existence,  and  hence  become  visible.  At  this  first  stage  of  action, 
Brahma  had  not  yet  become  the  architect,  the  builder  of  the  universe, 
for  he  had,  like  the  architect,  to  first  acquaint  himself  with  the  plan,  and 
realize  the  ideal  forms  which  were  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal 
One,  as  the  future  lotus-leaves  are  concealed  within  the  seed  of  that  plant 
And  it  is  in  this  idea  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  and  explanation  of 
the  verse  in  the  Jewish  cosmogony,  which  reads :  **  And  God  said.  Let 
the  earth  bring  forth  ....  the  fruit- tree  yielding  fi-uit  after  his  kind, 
whose  seed  is  in  itself'^  In  all  the  primitive  religions,  the  "  Son  of 
the  Father"  is  the  creative  God — i.^..  His  thought  made  visible;  and 
before  the  Christian  era,  from  the  Trimurti  of  the  Hindus  down  to  the 

*  *<  Dissertations  Relating  to  Asia."  t  ^*  Gross,  p.  195, 
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three  kabalistic  heads  of  the  Jewish-explained  scriptures,  the  triune  god- 
head of  each  nation  was  fully  defined  and  substantiated  in  its  allegories. 
In  the  Christian  creed  we  see  but  the  artificial  engrafting  of  a  new  branch 
upon  the  old  trunk  ;  and  the  adoption  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches 
of  the  lily-symbol  held  by  the  archangel  at  the  moment  of  the  Annuncia- 
tioDy  shows  a  thought  of  precisely  the  same  metaphysical  significance. 

The  lotus  is  the  product  of  fire  (heat)  and  water,  hence  the  dual  sym- 
bol of  spirit  and  matter.    The  God  Brahma  is  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity,  as  arc  Jehovah  (Adam-Kadnion)  and  Osiris,  or  rather  Piman- 
der,  or  the  Power  of  the  Thought  Divine,  of  Hermes ;  for  it  is  Pimander 
who  represents  the  root  of  all  the  Egyptian  Sun-gods.     The  Eternal  is 
the  Spirit  of  Fire,  which  stirs  up  and  fructifies  and  develops  into  a  con- 
crete form  everything  that  is  bom  of  water  or  the  primordial  earth,  evolved 
out  of  Brahma ;  but  the  universe  is  itself  Brahma,  and  he  is  the  universe. 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  which  he  derived  from  that  of  Pythago- 
ras; and  it  is  the  same  for  which  Bruno  died  a  martyr.     How  much 
Christian  theology  has  gone  astray  from  its  point  of  departure,  is  demon- 
strated in  this  historical  fact.     Bruno  was  slaughtered  for  the  exegesis  of 
a  symbol  that  was  adopted  by  the  earliest  Christians,  and  expounded 
by  the  apostles  I     The  sprig  of  water-lilies  of  Bh6dis4t,  and  later  of 
Gabriel,  typifying  fire  and  water,  or  the  idea  of  creation  and  generation, 
is  worked  into  the  earliest  dogma  of  the  baptismal  sacrament. 

Bruno's  and  Spinoza's  doctrines  are  nearly  identical,  though  the  words 
of  the  latter  are  more  veiled,  and  far  more  cautiously  chosen  than  those 
to  be  found  in  the  theories  of  the  author  of  the  Causa  Principio  ei 
Unc,  or  the  Infinito  Universo  e  Mondu  Both  Bruno,  who  confesses 
that  the  source  of  his  information  was  Pythagoras,  and  Spinoza,  who, 
lithout  acknowledging  it  as  frankly,  allows  his  philosophy  to  betray  the 
seaet,  view  the  First  Cause  from  the  same  stand-point.  With  them, 
God  is  an  Entity  totally  per  se^  an  Infinite  Spirit,  and  the  only  Being 
utterly  firee  and  independent  of  either  effects  or  other  causes ;  who, 
ftrough  that  same  Will  which  produced  all  things  and  gave  the  first 
injpulse  to  every  cosmic  law,  perpetually  keeps  in  existence  and  order 
ererything  in  the  universe.  As  well  as  the  Hindu  SwAbh&vikas,  erro 
neoasly  called  Atheists,  who  assume  that  all  things,  men  as  well  as  gods 
aod  spirits,   were   bom  from   SwabhAva,   or  their  own  nature,*  both 

^  Braluna  does  noi  create  the  earth,  Mirtlok,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  the  universe. 
Hsfog  evolved  himself  from  the  soal  of  the  world,  once  separated  fi'om  the  First 
Cane,  he  emanates  in  bis  torn  all  nature  out  of  himself.  He  does  not  stand  above  it, 
bat  is  mixed  up  with  it ;  and  Brahma  and  the  universe  form  one  Being,  each  particle  of 
vUch  is  in  its  essence  Brahma  himself,  who  proceeded  out  of  himsel£  [Bumouf : 
^^ Introduction,"  p.  llS.] 
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Spinoza  and  Bruno  were  led  to  the  conclusion  that  God  is  to  he  sought 
for  within  nature  and  not  without.  For,  creation  being  proportional  to 
the  power  of  the  Creator,  the  universe  as  well  as  its  Creator  must  be 
infinite  and  eternal,  one  form  emanating  from  its  own  essence,  and  creat- 
ing in  its  turn  another.  The  modem  commentators  affirm  that  Bruno, 
"  unsustained  by  the  hope  of  another  and  better  worlds  still  surrendered 
his  life  rather  than  his  convictions ; "  thereby  allowing  it  to  be  inferred  that 
Giordano  Bruno  had  no  belief  in  the  continued  existence  of  man  after 
death.  Professor  Draper  asserts  most  positively  that  Bruno  did  not 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Speaking  of  the  countless  victims 
of  the  religions  intolerance  of  the  Popish  Church,  he  remarks:  **Thc 
passage  from  this  life  to  the  next,  though  through  a  hard  trial,  was  the 

passage  from  a  transient  trouble  to  eternal  happiness On  his  way 

through  the  dark  valley,  the  martyr  believed  that  there  was  an  invisible 

hand  that  would  lead  him For  Bruno  there  was  no  such  support 

The  philosophical  opinions,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  surrendered  his  life, 
could  give  him  no  consolation."  ♦ 

But  Professor  Draper  seems  to  have  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  true  belief  of  the  philosophers.     We  can  leave  Spinoza  out  of  the 
question,  and  even  allow  him  to  remain  in  the  eyes  of  his  critics  an  utter 
atheist  and  materialist ;  for  the  cautious  reserve  which  he  placed  upon 
himself  in  his  writings  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  one  who  does  not 
read  him  between   the    lines,  and   is  not   thoroughly  acquainted   with 
the   hidden   meaning    of   the    Pythagorean    metaphysics,  to    ascertain 
what  his  real  sentiments  were.     But  as  for  Giordano   Bruno,  if  he 
adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  Pytliagoras  he  must  have  believed  in  another 
life,  hence,  he  could  not  have  been  an  atheist  whose  philosophy  offered 
him  no  such  "  consolation."     His  accusation  and  subsequent  confession, 
as  given  by  Professor  Domenico  Berti,  in  his  Life  of  Bruno ^  and  com- 
piled from  original  documents  recently  published,  prove  beyond  doubt 
what  were  his  real  philosophy,  creed  and  doctrines.     In  common  with 
the  Alexandrian  Platonists,  and  the  later  Kabalists,  he  held  that  Jesus 
was  a  magician  in  the  sense  given  to  this  appellation  by  Porphyry  and 
Cicero,  who  call  it  the  divina  sapicntia  (divine  knowledge),  and  by  Philo 
Judaeus,  who  described  the  Magi  as  the  most  wonderful  inquirers  into  the 
hidden  mysteries  of  nature,  not  in  the  degrading  sense  given  to  the  word 
magic  in  our  century.     In  his  noble  conception,  the  Magi  were  holy  men^ 
whOy  setting  themselves  apart  from  ei'ery thing  else  on  this  earth,  content 
plated  the  divine  virtues  and  understood  the  divine  nature  of  the  gods 
and  spit  its,  the  more  clearly  ;  and  so,  initiated  others  into  the  same  my$» 


m  (t 
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Ifrter,  wM^h  consist  in  one  holding  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  with 
these  invisible  beings  during  life.  But  we  will  show  Bruno's  inmost 
phflosophicai  convictions  better  by  quoting  fragments  from  the  accusa- 
twm  axKl  his  own  confession. 

The  charges  in  the  denunciation  of  Mocenigo,  his  accuser,  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  terms  : 

"  I,  Zuane  Mocenigo,  son  of  the  most  illustrious  Ser  Marcantonio,  de- 
nounce to  your  very  reverend  fathership,  by  constraint  of  my  conscience 
and  by  order  of  my  confessor,  that  I  have  heard  say  by  Giordano  Bruno, 
several  times  when  he  discoursed  with  me  in  my  house,  that  it  is  great 
blasphemy  in  Catholics  to  say  that  the  bread  transubstantiates  itself  into 
flesh  ;  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  Mass  ;  that  no  religion  pleases  him ;  that 
Christ  was  a  wretch  {un  trisfo),  and  that  if  he  did  wicked  works  to  seduce 
the  people  he  might  well  predict  that  He  ought  to  be  impaled  ;  that  there 
IS  no  distinction  of  persons  in  God,  and  that  it  would  be  imperfection  in 
God ;  that  the  world  is  eternal,  and  that  there  are  infinite  worlds,  and 
that  God  makes  them  continually,  because,  he  says.  He  desires  all  He 
can ;  that  Christ  did  apparent  miracles  and  was  a  magician^  and  so  were 
the  apostles,  and  that  he  had  a  mind  to  do  as  much  and  more  than  they 
did ;  that  Christ  showed  an  unwillingness  to  die,  and  shunned  death  all 
He  could  ;  that  there  is  no  punishment  of  sin,  and  that  souls  created  by 
the  operation  of  nature  pass  from  one  animal  to  another,  and  that  as  the 
brete  animals  are  bom  of  corruption,  so  also  are  men  when  after  dissolu- 
tion they  come  to  be  born  again." 

Perfidious  as  they  are,  the  above  words  plainly  indicate  the  belief  of 
Brnno  in  the  P3rthagorean  metempsychosis,  which,  misunderstood  as  it  is, 
still  shows  a  belief  in  the  survival  of  man  in  one  shape  or  another.  Fur- 
ther, the  accuser  says : 

"  He  has  shown  indications  of  wishing  to  make  himself  the  author  of 
a  new  sect,  under  the  name  of  *  JSTew  Philosophy,*  He  has  said  that  the 
Virgin  could  not  have  brought  forth,  and  that  our  Catholic  faith  is  all  full 
of  blasphemies  against  the  majesty  of  God  ;  that  the  monks  ought  to  be 
deprived  of  the  right  of  disputation  and  their  revenues,  because  they  pol- 
lute the  world ;  that  they  are  all  asses,  and  that  our  opinions  are  doc- 
trines of  asses  ;  that  we  have  no  proof  that  our  faith  has  merit  with  God, 
*nd  that  not  to  do  to  others  what  we  would  not  have  done  to  ourselves 
suffices  for  a  good  life,  and  that  he  laughs  at  all  other  sins,  and  woYiders 
hov  God  can  endure  so  many  heresies  in  Catholics.  He  says  that  he 
nicans  to  apply  himself  to  the  art  of  divination,  and  make  all  the  world 
nin  after  him ;  that  St.  Thomas  and  all  the  Doctors  knew  nothing  to 
compare  with  him,  and  that  he  could  ask  questions  of  all  the  first  theolo^ 
gians  of  the  world  that  they  could  not  answer." 
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To  this,  the  accused  philosopher  answered  by  the  following  nrofessiofi 
of  faith,  which  is  that  of  every  disciple  of  the  ancient  masters  : 

'*  I  hold,  in  brief,  to  an  infinite  universe,  that  is,  an  effect  of  infinite 
divine  power,  because  I  esteemed  it  a  thing  unworthy  of  divine  goodnesf 
and  power,  that,  being  able  to  produce  besides  this  world  another  and 
infinite  others,  it  should  produce  a  finite  world.  Thus  I  have  declared 
that  there  are  infinite  particular  worlds  similar  to  this  of  the  earth,  which, 
with  Pythagoras,  I  understand  to  be  a  star  similar  in  nature  with  the 
moon,  the  other  planets,  and  the  other  stars,  which  are  infinite ;  and  that 
all  those  bodies  are  worlds,  and  without  number,  which  thus  constitute 
the  infinite  universality  in  an  infinite  space,  and  this  is  called  the  infinite 
universe,  in  which  are  innumerable  worlds,  so  that  there  is  a  double  kind 
of  infinite  greatness  in  the  universe,  and  of  a  multitude  of  worlds.  Indi 
rectly,  this  may  be  understood  to  be  repugnant  to  the  truth  according  to 
the  true  faith. 

"  Moreover,  I  place  in  this  universe  a  universal  Providence,  by  virtue 
of  which  everything  lives,  vegetates  and  moves,  and  stands  in  its  perfec- 
tion, and  I  understand  it  in  two  ways ;  one,  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
whole  soul  is  present  in  the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  body,  and  this  I 
call  nature,  the  shadow  and  footprint  of  divinity  ;  the  other,  the  ineffable 
mode  in  which  God,  by  essence,  presence,  and  power,  is  in  all  and  above 
all,  not  as  part,  not  as  soul,  but  in  mode  inexplicable. 

"  Moreover,  I  understand  all  the  attributes  in  divinity  to  be  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Together  with  the  theologians  and  great  philosophers, 
I  apprehend  three  attributes,  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  or,  rather, 
mind,  intellect,  love,  with  which  things  have  first,  being,  through  the 
mind  ;  next,  ordered  and  distinct  being,  through  the  intellect ;  and  third, 
concord  and  symmetry,  through  love.  Thus  I  understand  being  in  all 
and  over  all,  as  there  is  nothing  without  participation  in  being,  and  there 
is  no  being  without  essence,  just  as  nothing  is  beautiful  without  beauty 
being  present ;  thus  nothing  can  be  free  from  the  divine  presence,  and 
thus  by  way  of  reason,  and  not  by  way  of  substantial  truth,  do  I  under- 
stand  distinction  in  divinity. 

''Assuming  then  the  world  caused  and  produced,  I  understand  that, 
according  to  all  its  being,  it  is  dependent  upon  the  first  cause,  so  that  it 
did  not  reject  the  name  of  creation,  which  I  understand  that  Aristotle 
also  has  expressed,  saying,  '  God  is  that  upon  whom  the  world  and  all 
nature  depends,'  so  that  according  to  the  explanation  of  St.  Thomas, 
whether  it  be  eternal  or  in  time,  it  is,  according  to  all  its  being,  depen* 
dent  on  the  first  cause,  and  nothing  in  it  is  independent. 

*'  Next,  in  regard  to  what  belongs  to  the  true  faith,  not  speaking 
philosophically,  to  come  to  individuality  about  the  divine  persons,  the 
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wisdom  and  the  son  of  the  mind,  called  by  philosophers  intellect,  and  by 
theologians  the  word,  which  ought  to  be  believed  to  have  taken  on 
human  flesh.     But  I,  abiding  in  the  phrases  of  philosophy,  have  not  un- 
derstood it,  but  have  doubted  and  held  it  with  inconstant  faith,  not  that 
I  remember  to  have  shown  marks  of  it  in  writing  nor  in  speech,  except 
indirectly  from  other  things,  something  of  it  may  be  gathered  as  by  way 
of  ingenuity  and  profession  in  regard  to  what  may  be  proved  by  reason 
and  concluded  from  natural  light     Thus,  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
a  third  person,  I  have  not  been  able  to  comprehend,  as  ought  to  be 
believed,  but,  according  to  the  Pythagoric  manner,  in  conformity  to  the 
manner  shown  by  Solomon,  I  have  understood  it  as  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  adjoined  to  the  universe  according  to  the  sa3dng  of  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon :  *  The  spirit  of  God  filled  all  the  earth,  and  that  which  con- 
tains all  things,'  all  which  conforms  equally  to  the  Pythagoric  doctrine 
explained  by  Virgil  in  the  text  of  the  jEneid: 

Principio  coelum  ac  terras  camposque  liquentcf, 
Lucentemque  globuxn  Lunae,  Titaniaque  astra 
Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  infusa  per  artos 
Mens  agitat  molem ; 

and  the  lines  following. 

"From  this  spirit,  then,  which  is  called  the  life  of  the  universe,  I 
understand,  in  my  philosophy,  proceeds  life  and  soul  to  everything  which 
^  life  and  soul,  which,  moreover,  I  understand  to  be  immortal,  as  also 
to  bodies,  which,  as  to  their  substance,  are  all  immortal,  there  being  no 
other  death  than  division  and  congregation,  which  doctrine  seems  ex- 
pressed in  EccUsiastes^  where  it  is  said  that  '  there  is  nothing  new  under 
^e  sun ;  that  which  is  is  that  which  was.' " 

Furthermore,  Bruno  confesses  his  inability  to  comprehend  the  doc- 
^e  of  three  persons  in  the  godhead,  and  his  doubts  of  the  incarnation  of 
^  in  Jesus,  but  firmly  pronounces  his  belief  in  the  miracles  of  Christ. 
How  could  he,  being  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  discredit  them  ?  If, 
^Qder  the  merciless  constraint  of  the  Inquisition,  he,  like  Galileo,  subse- 
quently recanted,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  clemency  of  his  ecclesias* 
tical  persecutors,  we  must  remember  that  he  spoke  hke  a  man  standing 
^tween  the  rack  and  the  fagot,  and  human  nature  cannot  always  be 
^^oic  when  the  corporeal  frame  is  debihtated  by  torture  and  imprison- 
ment 

But  for  the  opportune  appearance  of  Berti's  authoritative  work,  we 

^ould  have  continued  to  revere  Bruno  as  a  martyr,  whose  bust  was 

dcsen'edly  set  high  in  the  Pantheon  of  Exact  Science,  crowned  with 

^urel  by  the  hand  of  Draper.     But  now  we  see  that  their  hero  of  an  houi 
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is  neither  atheist,  materialist,  nor  positivist,  but  simply  a  Fythagorai 
who  taught  the  philosophy  of  Upper  Asia,  and  claimed  to  possess  the 
powers  of  the  magicians,  so  despised  by  Draper's  own  school  I  Nothing 
more  amusing  than  this  contretemps  has  happened  since  the  supposed 
statue  of  St.  Peter  was  discovered  by  irreverent  archaeologists  to  be 
nothing  else  than  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  and  Buddha's  identity  with 
the  Catholic  St.  Josaphat  was  satisfactorily  proven. 

Thus,  search  where  we  may  through  the  archives  of  history,  we  find 
that  there  is  no  fragment  of  modern  philosophy — whether  Newtonian,  Cv* 
tesian,  Huxle3dan  or  any  other — but  has  been  dug  from  the  Onental 
mines.  Even  Positivism  and  Nihilism  find  their  prototype  in  the  e»v 
teric  portion  of  Kapila's  philosophy,  as  is  well  remarked  by  Max  Miiller. 
It  was  the  inspiration  of  the  Hindu  sages  that  penetrated  the  mysteria 
of  Prague  P&ramit4  (perfect  wisdom) ;  their  hands  that  rocked  the  aadk 
of  the  first  ancestor  of  that  feeble  but  noisy  child  that  we  have  cfarii^ 
ened  modern  science. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

**!  tkocH  At  aoUer  part  of  SBenoa,  when,  after  variooi  diimchantmtfnf,  hm  trritfaaiwl, '  I  oovM 
tkidi.     Tbe  g*****—  of  true  heroism  vistt  die  heart  of  him  who  it  really  oompetent  to  tay  dua." 

— TvmMU.. 

""A  lestimooy  it  sufficient  when  it  rests  on  : 

ML  A  great  auBiiher  of  very  sensible  witnesses  who  ajrec  ia  having  teso  smsA 

sd.  Who  are  sane,  bodDy  and  mentally. 

3d.  Who  are  impartial  and  disinterested. 

4iih.  Who  ananimously  agree. 

Sth.  Who  soleisnly  certiiy  to  the  fittt.**— Voltaikb,  DieHammairt  PkiUto/kifwe, 

THE  Count  Agenor  de  Gasparin  is  a  devoted  Protestant.  His  battle 
with  des  Mousseaux,  de  Minille  and  other  fanatics  who  laid  the 
whole  of  the  spiritual  phenomena  at  the  door  of  Satan,  was  long  and 
fierce.  Two  volumes  of  over  fifteen  hundred  pages  are  the  result, 
proving  the  effects^  denying  the  cause^  and  employing  superhuman  efforts 
to  invent  every  other  possible  explanation  that  could  be  suggested  rather 
than  the  true  one. 

The  severe  rebuke  received  by  the  Journal  des  Dibats  from  M.  de 
Gasparin,  was  read  by  all  civilized  Europe.*  After  that  gentleman  had 
Qiinutely  described  numerous  manifestations  that  he  had  witnessed  him- 
self this  journal  very  impertinently  proposed  to  the  authorities  in  France 
to  send  all  those  who,  after  having  read  they^if^  analysis  of  the  "  spiritual 
lullucinations  "  published  by  Faraday,  should  insist  on  crediting  this  delu- 
sioD,  to  the  lunatic  asylum  for  Incurables.  ''Take  care,"  wrote  de 
Gasparin  in  answer,  ''  the  representatives  of  the  exact  sciences  are  on 
tlieir  way  to  become  .  .  .  the  Inquisitors  of  our  days.  .  .  .  Facts  are 
stronger  than  Academies.  Rejected,  denied,  mocked,  they  nevertheless 
ire  £acts,  and  do  exisff 

The  following  affirmations  of  physical  phenomena,  as  witnessed  by 
ittmself  and  Professor  Thury,  may  be  found  in  de  Gasparin' s  voluminous 
work. 

"The  experimenters  have  often  seen  tbe  legs  of  the  table  gluedj  so 
to  say,  to  the  floor,  and,  notwithstanding  the  excitement  of  those  present, 
i^bse  to  be  moved  from  their  place.  On  other  occasions  they  have  seen 
k  tables  levitated  in  quite  an  energetic  way.     They  heard,  with  their  own 

^ — -— ,, ,  , 

•  «'  Des  Tables,'*  vol  l,  pi  213.  f  It»^»  «l^ 
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ears,  loud  as  well  as  gentle  raps,  the  former  threatening  to  shatter  the  tabk 
to  pieces  on  account  of  their  violence,  the  latter  so  soft  as  to  become  hardly 

perceptible As    to  levitations  without  contact,   we   found 

means  to  produce  them  easily,  and  with  success And  such  levita- 
tions do  not  pertain  to  isolated  results.  We  have  reproduced  them  over 
thirty  times.*  ....  One  day  the  table  will  turn,  and  lift  its  legs  suo 
cessivcly,  its  weight  being  augmented  by  a  man  weighing  eighty-seven  Idh- 
grammes  seated  on  it ;  another  time  it  will  remain  motionless  and  imnuv- 
able^  notwithstanding  that  the  person  placed  on  it  weighs  but  sixty. f  .... 
On  one  occasion  we  willed  it  to  turn  upside  down,  and  it  turned  over, 
with  its  legs  in  the  air,  notwithstanding  that  our  fingers  never  touched 'i 
once  "I 

"  It  is  certain,"  remarks  de  Mirville,  **  that  a  man  who  had  repeatedly 
witnessed  such  a  phenomenon,  could  not  accept  the  Jine  analysis  of  the 
English  physicist."  § 

Since  1850,  des  Mousseaux  and  de  Mirville,  uncompromising  RomaD 
Catholics,  have  published  many  volumes  whose  titles  are  cleverly  con- 
trived to  attract  public  attention.  They  betray  on  the  part  of  the 
authors  a  very  serious  alarm,  which,  moreover,  they  take  no  pains  io 
conceal.  Were  it  possible  to  consider  the  phenomena  spurious,  the 
church  of  Rome  would  never  have  gone  so  much  out  of  her  way  t9 
repress  them. 

Both  sides  having  agreed  upon  the  facts,  leaving  skeptics  out  of  the 
question,  people  could  divide  themselves  into  but  two  parties :  the  be- 
lievers in  the  direct  agency  of  the  devil,  and  the  believers  in  disem- 
bodied and  other  spirits.  The  fact  alone,  that  theology  dreaded  a  great 
deal  more  the  revelations  which  might  come  through  this  mysterious 
agency  than  all  the  threatening  "  conflicts  "  with  Science  and  the  cate- 
gorical denials  of  the  latter,  ought  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  most 
skeptical.  The  church  of  Rome  has  never  been  either  credulous  or 
cowardly,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  Machiavellism  which 
•tiarks  her  policy.  Moreover,  she  has  never  troubled  herself  much 
about  the  clever  prestidigitateurs  whom  she  knew  to  be  simply  adepts  in 
juggling.  Robert  Houdin,  Comte,  Hamilton  and  Bosco,  slept  secure  in 
their  beds,  while  she  persecuted  such  men  as  Paracelsus,  Cagliostro,  and 
Mesmer,  the  Hermetic  philosophers  and  mystics — and  effectually  stopped 
every  genuine  manifestation  of  an  occult  nature  by  killing  the  mediums. 

Those  who  are  unable  to  believe  in  a  personal  devil  and  the  dogmas 
of  the  church  must  nevertheless  accord  to  the  clergy  enough  of  shrewd- 
—  11  —  ■ 

•  ••  Dcs  Tables,"  vol.  i.,  p.  48.        f  ^hid,  p.  24.        X  Ibid.,  p.  35. 
8  De  Mirville :  <<  Des  Esprits,'*  p.  26. 
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ness  to  prevent  the  compromising  of  her  reputation  for  infallibility  b> 
making  so  much  of  manifestations  which,  if  fraudulent,  must  inevitably 
be  some  day  exposed. 

But  the  best  testimony  to  the  reality  of  this  force  was  given  by 
Robert  Houdin  himself^  the  king  of  jugglers,  who,  upon  being  called  as 
an  expert  by  the  Academy  to  witness  the  wonderful  clairvoyant  powers 
and  occasional  mistakes  of  a  table,  said  :  ''  We  jugglers  never  make  mis- 
takes, and  my  second-sight  never  failed  me  yet." 

The  learned  astronomoner  Babinet  was  not  more  fortunate  in  his 
selection  of  Comte,  the  celebrated  ventriloquist,  as  an  expert  to  testify 
agsdnst  the  phenomena  of  direct  voices  and  the  rappings.  Comte,  if  we 
may  believe  the  witnesses,  laughed  in  the  face  of  Babinet  at  the  bare 
suggestion  that  the  raps  were  produced  by  "  unconscious  ventriloquism  /  " 
The  latter  theory,  worthy  twin-sister  of  ^^unconscious  cerebration^* 
caused  many  of  the  most  skeptical  academicians  to  blush.  Its  absurdity 
was  too  apparent. 

"  The  problem  of  the  supernatural,"  says  de  Gasparin,  "  such  as  it 
was  presented  by  the  middle  ages,  and  as  it  stands  now,  is  not  among  the 
number  of  those  which  we  are  permitted  to  despise ;  its  breadth  and 

grandeur  escape  the  notice  of  no  one Everything  is  profoundly 

serious  in  it,  both  the  evil  and  the  remedy,  the  superstitious  recrudes- 
cency,  and  the  physical  fact  which  is  destined  to  conquer  the  latter."  * 

Further,  he  pronounces  the  following  decisive  opinion,  to  which  he 
came,  conquered  by  the  various  manifestations,  as  he  says  himself — "  The 
number  of  facts  which  claim  their  place  in  the  broad  daylight  of  truth, 
ius  so  much  increased  of  late,  that  of  two  consequences  one  is  hence- 
forth inevitable :  either  the  domain  of  natural  sciences  must  consent  to 
expand  itself,  or  the  domain  of  the  supernatural  will  become  so  enlarged 
«s  to  have  no  bounds."  f 

Among  the  multitude  of  books  against  spiritualism  emanating  from 
Catholic  and  Protestant  sources,  none  have  produced  a  more  appalling 
effect  than  the  works  of  de  Mirville  and  des  Mousseaux  :  La  Magie  au 
XlXme  Siecle — Mceurs  et  Pratiques  des  Demons — Hauls  Ph'enomhies  de 
^  Magie — Les  Mediateurs  de  la  Magie — Dts  Esprits  et  de  leurs  Mani- 
ffstaimSf  etc.  They  comprise  the  most  cyclopaedic  biography  of  the 
Wl  and  his  imps  that  has  appeared  for  the  private  delectation  of  good 
Catholics  since  the  middle  ages. 

According  to  the  authors,  he  who  was  *'  a  liar  and  murderer  from 
^  beginning,"  was  also  the  principal  motor  of  spiritual  phenomena. 
Qe  had  been  for  thousands  of  years  at  the  head  of  pagan  theiu'gy ; 

•  •*  Avmnt  propofl,"  pjx  12  and  16,  f  Vol  L,  p.  244. 
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and  it  was  he,  again,  who,  encouraged  by  the  increase  of  heresies, 
infidelity,  and  atheism,  had  reappeared  in  our  century.  The  French 
Academy  lifted  up  its  voice  in  a  general  outcry  of  indignation,  and  M.  de 
Gasparin  even  took  it  for  a  personal  insult.  ''  This  is  a  declaration  oi 
war,  a  '  lev6e  of  shields ' " — wrote  he  in  his  voluminous  book  of  refuta- 
tions.    ''  The  work  of  M.  de  Mirville  is  a  real  manifesto I  would 

be  glad  to  see  in  it  the  expression  of  a  strictly  individual  opinion,  but,  in 
truth,  it  is  impossible.  The  success  of  the  work,  these  solenm  adhesions, 
the  faithful  reproduction  of  its  theses  by  the  journals  and  writers  of  the 
party,  the  solidarity  established  throughout  between  them  and  the  whole 
body  of  catholicity.  .  .  .  everything  goes  to  show  a  work  which  is  essen- 
tially an  act^  and  has  the  value  of  a  collective  labor.  As  it  is,  I  felt  that 
I  had  a  duty  to  perform.  ...  I  felt  obliged  to  pick  up  the  glove,  .... 
and  lift  high  the  Protestant  flag  against  the  Ultramontane  banner."  * 

The  medical  faculties,  as  might  have  been  expected,  assuming  the 
part  of  the  Greek  chorus,  echoed  the  various  expostulations  against  the 
demonological  authors.  The  Medico-Psychological  Annals^  edited  by 
Drs.  Brierre  de  Boismont  and  Cerise,  published  the  following  :  '*  Outside 
these  controversies  of  antagonistical  parties,  never  in  our  country  did  a 
writer  dare  to  face,  with  a  more  aggressive  serenity,  ....  the  sarcasms, 
the  scorn  of  what  we  term  common  sense ;  and,  as  if  to  defy  and  chal- 
lenge at  the  same  time  thundering  peals  of  laughter  and  shrugging  of 
shoulders,  the  author  strikes  an  attitude,  and  placing  himself  with  efiront- 
ery  before  the  members  of  the  Academy  ....  addresses  to  them  what 
he  modestly  terms  his  Mimoire  on  the  Devil  /  "  f 

That  was  a  cutting  insult  to  the  Academicians,  to  be  sure ;  but  ever 
since  1850  they  seem  to  have  been  doomed  to  sufifer  in  their  pride  more 
than  most  of  them  can  bear.  The  idea  of  asking  the  attention  of  the  forty 
"  Immortals "  to  the  pranks  of  the  Devil !  They  vowed  revenge,  and, 
leaguing  themselves  together,  propounded  a  theory  which  exceeded  in 
absurdity  even  de  Mirville's  demonolatry !  Dr.  Royer  and  Jobart  de 
Lamballe — both  celebrities  in  their  way — formed  an  alliance  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Institute  a  German  whose  cleverness  afforded,  according  to 
his  statement,  the  key  to  all  the  knockings  and  rappings  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. •*  We  Dlush  " — remarks  the  Marquis  de  Mirville — "  to  say  th*at 
the  whole  of  the  trick  consisted  simply  in  the  reiterated  displacement  of 
one  of  the  muscular  tendons  of  the  legs.  Great  demonstration  of  the  sys- 
tem in  full  sitting  of  the  Institute — ^and  on  the  spot expressions  of 

Academical  gratitude  for  this  interesting  communication,  and,  a  few  day« 
later,  a  full  assurance  given  to  the  public  by  a  professor  of  the  medical 

*  VoL  il,  p.  524.  f  Medico-Psychological  Annals,"  Jan.  i,  ifli54. 
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facolty,  that,  scientists  having  pronounced  their  opinion,  the  mastery  wot 
at  last  unravelled  I "  * 

But  such  scientific  explanations  neither  prevented  the  phenomeiKNi 
from  quietly  following  its  course,  nor  the  two  writers  on  demonology 
from  proceeding  to  expound  their  strictly  orthodox  theories 

Denying  that  the  Church  had  anything  to  do  with  his  books,  des  Mouft> 
seaux  gravely  gave  the  Academy,  in  addition  to  his  Mimoirt^  the  foUow- 
mg  interesting  and  profoundly  philosophical  thoughts  on  Satan  : 

*'  Hu  Devil  is  the  chief  pillar  of  Faith.  He  is  one  of  the  grand  per- 
sonages whose  life  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  church  ;  and  without  his 
speech  which  issued  out  so  triumphantly  from  the  mouth  of  the  Serpent,  his 
mediuMy  the  fall  of  man  could  not  have  taken  place.  Thus,  if  it  was  not 
for  him,  the  Saviour,  the  Crucified,  the  Redeemer,  would  be  but  the  most 
ridiculous  of  supernumeraries,  and  the  Cross  an  insult  to  good  sense  1 "  f 
This  writer,  be  it  remembered,  is  only  the  faithful  echo  of  the  church, 
-which  anathematizes  equally  the  one  who  denies  God  and  him  who  doubts 
the  objective  existence  of  Satan. 

But  the  Marquis  de  Mirville  carries  this  idea  of  God's  partnership 
^^th  the  Devil  still  further.  According  to  him  it  is  a  regular  commercial 
sififair,  in  which  the  senior  '*  silent  partner "  suffers  the  active  business  of 
^e  firm  to  be  transacted  as  it  may  please  his  junior  associate,  by  whose 
.siudacity  and  industry  he  profits.  Who  could  be  of  any  other  opinion, 
Tipon  reading  the  following  ? 

*'At  the  moment  of  this  spiritual  invasion  of  1853,  so  slightingly 
Tcgarded,  we  had  dared  to  pronounce  the  word  of  a  '  threatening  catas* 
trophe.'  The  world  was  nevertheless  at  peace,  but  history  showing  us 
the  same  symptoms  at  all  disastrous  epochs,  we  had  a  presentiment  of 
the  sad  effects  of  a  law  which  Goerres  has  formulated  thus :  [voL  v.,  p. 
356.]  *  These  mysterious  apparitions  have  invariably  indicated  the  chas- 
tening hand  of  God  on  earth.' "  \ 

These  guerilla-skirmishes  between  the  champions  of  the  clergy  and 
the  materialistic  Academy  of  Science,  prove  abundantly  how  little  the 
latter  has  done  toward  uprooting  blind  fanaticism  from  the  minds  of  even 
very  educated  persons.  Evidently  science  has  neither  completely  conquered 
nor  muzsled  theology.  She  will  master  her  only  on  that  day  when  she 
will  condescend  to  see  in  the  spiritual  phenomenon  something  besides 
mere  hallucination  and  charlatarjy.  But  how  can  she  do  it  without  inves« 
tigating  it  thoroughly?     Let  us  suppose  that  before  the  time  when 


•  De  MirviUe :  •<  Des  Esprits,"  '*  Constitutionnel,"  June  16,  1854. 
f  Chevalier  des  Mousseaux :   *'  Moeurs  et  Fratiquei  det  D^mc  n%"  p.  x. 
%  De  Mirville :  ••  Des  Esprits»"  p.  4. 
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electro-magnetism  was  publicly  acknowledged,  the  Copenhagen  Professoi 
Oersted,  its  discoverer,  had  been  suffering  from  an  attack  of  what  we 
call  psychophobia^  or  pneutnaiophobia,  lie  notices  that  the  wire  along 
which  a  voltaic  current  is  passing  shows  a  tendency  to  turn  the  magnetic 
needle  from  its  natural  position  to  one  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
the  current.  Suppose,  moreover,  that  the  professor  had  heard  much  of 
certain  superstitious  people  who  used  that  kind  of  magnetized  needles 
to  converse  with  unseen  intelligences.  That  they  received  signals  and 
even  held  correct  conversations  with  them  by  means  of  the  tippings  of 
such  a  needle,  and  that  in  consequence  he  suddenly  felt  a  scientific 
horror  and  disgust  for  such  an  ignorant  belief,  and  refused,  point-blank, 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  a  needle*  What  would  have  been  the 
result  ?  Electro-magnetism  might  not  have  been  discovered  till  now,  and 
our  experimentalists  would  have  been  the  principal  losers  thereby. 

Babinet,  Royer.  and  Jobert  de  Lamballe,  all  three  members  of  the 
Institute,  particularly  distinguished  themselves  in  this  struggle  between 
skepticism  and  supernaturalism,  and  most  assuredly  have  reaped  no  lau- 
rels. The  famous  astronomer  had  imprudently  risked  himself  on  the 
battlefield  of  the  phenomenon.  He  had  explained  scientifically  the 
manifestations.  But,  emboldened  by  the  fond  belief  among  scientists 
that  the  new  epidemic  could  not  stand  close  investigation  nor  outlive  the 
year,  he  had  the  still  greater  imprudence  to  pubb'sh  two  articles  on  them. 
As  M.  de  Mirville  very  wittily  remarks,  if  both  of  the  articles  had  but  a 
poor  success  in  the  scientific  press,  they  had,  on  the  other  hand,  none  at 
all  in  the  daily  one. 

M.  Babinet  began  by  accepting  a  priori^  the  rotation  and  movements 
of  the  furniture,  which  fact  he  declared  to  be  ^^  hors  de  douie^  "This 
rotation,''  he  said,  *'  being  able  to  manifest  itself  with  a  considerable  ener- 
gy, either  by  a  very  great  speed,  or  by  a  strong  resistance  when  it  is 
desired  that  it  should  stop."  * 

Now  comes  the  explanation  of  the  eminent  scientist  "Gently 
pushed  by  little  concordant  impulsions  of  the  hands  laid  upon  it,  the 

table  begins  to  oscillate  from  right  to  left At  the  moment  when, 

after  more  or  less  delay,  a  nervous  trepidation  is  established  in  the  hands 
and  the  little  individual  impulsions  of  all  the  experimenters  have  become 
harmonized,  the  table  is  set  in  motion."  f 

He  finds  it  very  simple,  for  "  all  muscular  movements  are  determined 
over  bodies  by  levers  of  the  third  order,  in  which  the  fulcrum  is  very  near 
to  the  point  where  the  force  acts.     This,  consequently,  communicates  a 

*  Ibid.     «  RevKcdes  Deux  Mondes,"  January  15,  1854*  p.  loSb 
t  This  is  a  repetition  and  variation  of  Faraday's  theory. 
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great  speed  to  the  mobile  parts  M  the  very  little  distance  ^hich  the  mo 

tor  force  has  to  run Some  persons  are  astonished  to  see  a  table 

sabjected  to  the  action  of  several  well-disposed  individuals  in  a  lair  way  to 
cattquer  powerful  obstacles^  even  break  its  legs,  when  suddenly  stopped ; 
but  that  is  very  simple  if  we  consider  the  power  of  the  liitU  concordant 
actions.  ....  Once  more,  the  physical  explanation  offers  no  diffi- 
culty." * 

In  this  dissertation,  two  results  are  clearly  shown  :  the  reality  of  the 
phenomena  proved,  and  the  scienti6c  explanation  made  ridiculous.  But 
M.  Babinet  can  well  afford  to  be  laughed  at  a  little  ;  he  knows,  as  an 
astronomer,  that  dark  spots  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  sun. 

There  is  one  thing,  though,  that  Babinet  has  always  stoutly  denied, 
viz. :  the  levitation  of  furniture  without  contact  De  Mirville  catches 
lum  proclaiming  that  such  levitation  is  impossible :  "  simply  impossible^ 
be  says,  "  as  impossible  as  perpetual  motion."  f 

Who  can  take  upon  himself,  after  such  a  declaration,  to  maintain  that 
the  word  impossible  pronounced  by  science  is  infallible  ? 

But  the  tables,  after  having  waltzed,  oscillated  and  turned,  began 
tipping  and  rapping.  The  raps  were  sometimes  as  powerful  as  pistol- 
detonations.  What  of  this  ?  Listen :  "  The  witnesses  and  investigators 
tre  ventriloquists  /  " 

De  Mirville  refers  us  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  in  which  is 

published  a  very  interesting  dialogue,  invented  by  M.  Babinet  speaking 

of  himself  to  himself,  like  the  Chaldean  £n-Soph  of  the  Kabalists :  "  What 

can  we  finally  say  of  all  these  facts  brought  under  our  observation  ?    Are 

there  such  raps  produced?    Yes.     Do  such  raps  answer  questions? 

Yes.    Who  produces  these  sounds  ?    The  mediums.     By  what  means  ? 

By  the  ordinary  acoustic  method  of  the  ventriloquists.    But  we  were  given 

to  suppose  that  these  sounds  might  result  from  the  cracking  of  the  toes 

(^nd fingers  t    No ;  for  then  they  would  always  proceed  from  the  same 

point,  and  such  is  not  the  fact."  J 

"  Now,"  asks  de  Mirville,  "  what  are  we  to  believe  of  the  Americans, 
»nd  their  thousands  of  mediums  who  produce  the  same  raps  before  mil- 
lions of  witnesses  ? "  "  Ventriloquism^  to  be  sure,"  answers  Babinet. 
''Bat  how  can  you  explain  such  an  impossibility  ?  "  The  easiest  thing 
in  the  world ;  listen  only ;  "  All  that  was  necessary  to  produce  the  first 
Infestation  in  the  first  house  in  America  was,  a  street-boy  knocking  at 
t^  door  pf  a  mystified  citizen,  perhaps  with  a  leaden  ball  attached  to  a 


•  •*  Rerue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  p.  41a 

t  "  Rerue  des  Deux  Mondes,''  January,  1854,  p.  414. 

X  "Reme  des  Deux  Mondes,"  May  i,  1854,  p.  531. 
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string,  and  if  Mr.  Weekman  (the  first  believer  in  America)  (?)  •  when  hi 
watched  for  the  third  time,  heard  no  shouts  of  laughter  in  the  street,  it 
is  because  of  the  essential  difference  which  exists  between  a  French 
street-Arab,  and  an  English  or  Trans-Atlantic  one,  the  latter  being 
amply  provided  with  what  we  call  a  sad  merriment^  ^^gaiti  triste,^*  f 

Truly  says  de  Mirville  in  his  famous  reply  to  the  attacks  of  de  Gas- 
parin,  Babinet,  and  other  scientists  :  '*  and  thus  according  to  our  great 
physicist,  the  tables  turn  very  quickly,  very  energetically,  resist  likewise, 
and,  as  M.  de  Gasparin  has  proved,  they  levitate  without  contact.  Said  a 
minister :  *  With  three  words  of  a  man's  handwriting,  I  take  upon  my- 
self to  have  him  hung.'  With  the  above  three  lines,  we  take  upon  our- 
selves, in  our  turn,  to  throw  into  the  greatest  confusion  the  physicists  of 
all  the  globe,  or  rather  to  revolutionize  the  world — if  at  least,  M.  de 
Babinet  had  taken  the  precaution  of  suggesting,  like  M.  de  Gasparin,  some 
yet  unknown  law  or  force.     For  this  would  cover  the  whole  ground."  J 

But  it  is  in  the  notes  embracing  the  •*  facts  and  physical  theories," 
that  we  find  the  acme  of  the  consistency  and  logic  of  Babinet  as  an 
expert  investigator  on  the  field  of  Spiritualism. 

It  would  appear,  that  M.  de  Mirville  in  his  narrative  of  the  wonders 
manifested  at  the  Presbytere  de  Cideville,  J  was  much  struck  by  the  mar- 
vellousness  of  some  facts.  Though  authenticated  before  the  inquest  and 
magistrates,  they  were  of  so  miraculous  a  nature  as  to  force  the  demono- 
logical  author  himself  to  shrink  fi-om  the  responsibility  of  publishing 
them. 

These  facts  were  as  follows  :  "At  the  precise  moment  predicted  by  a 
sorcerer" — a  case  of  revenge — "a  violent  clap  of  thunder  was  heard 
above  one  of  the  chimneys  of  the  presbytery,  after  which  the  Jtuid  de- 
scended with  a  formidable  noise  through  that  passage,  threw  down  be- 
lievers as  well  as  skeptics  (as  to  the  power  of  the  sorcerer)  who  were 
warming  themselves  by  the  fire  ;  and,  having  filled  the  room  with  a  mul- 
titude of  fantastic  animals^  returned  to  the  chimney,  and  having  reas- 
cended  it,  disappeared,  after  producing  the  same  terrible  noise.  "  As," 
adds  de  Mirville,  "  we  were  already  but  too  rich  in  facts,  we  recoiled 
before  this  new  enormity  added  to  so  many  others."§ 

But  Babinet,  who  in  common  with  his  learned  colleagues  had  made 
such  fun  of  the  two  writers  on  demonology,  and  who  was  determined, 
moreover,  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  all  like  stories,  felt  himself  obliged 


♦  We  translate  verbatim.     We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Weekman  was  the  first  investi 
gator. 

f  Babinet :  **  Revne  des  Deux  Mondes,"  May  i,  1854,  p.  511. 

i  De  Mirville :  «•  Des  Esprits,"  p.  33.         §  Notes,  «« Des  Esprits,"  p.  3a. 
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te  discredit  the  above-mentioned  fact  of  the  Cideville  phenomena,  bj 
presenting  one  still  more  incredible.  We  jdeld  the  floor  to  M.  Bab i  net, 
himself. 

The  following  circumstance  which  he  gave  to  the  Academy  of  Scien 
ces,  on  July  5,   1852,  can  be  found  without  further  commentary,  and 
merely  as  an  instance  of  a  sphere-like  lightnings  in  the  "  CEuvres  de  F. 
Arago,"  vol.  i.  p.  52.    We  offer  it  verbatim. 

"  After  a  strong  clap  of  thunder,"  says  M.  Babinet,  "  but  not  imme- 
Sately  following  it,  a  tailor  apprentice,  living  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques, 
was  just  finishing  his  dinner,  when  he  saw  the  paper-screen  which  shut 
the  fireplace  fall  down  as  if  pushed  out  of  its  place  by  a  moderate  gust 
of  wind.  Immediately  after  that  he  perceived  a  globe  of  fire,  as  large 
as  the  head  of  a  child,  come  out  quietly  and  softly  from  within  the  grat<» 
and  slowly  move  about  the  room,  without  touching  the  bricks  of  the  floor. 
The  aspect  of  this  fire-globe  was  that  of  a  young  cat,  of  middle  size 
....  moving  itself  without  the  use  of  its  paws.  The  fire-globe  was  rather 
bnlliant  and  luminous  than  hot  or  inflamed,  and  the  tailor  had  no  sensa- 
tion of  warmth.  This  globe  approached  his  feet  like  a  young  cat  which 
wishes  to  play  and  rub  itself  against  the  legs,  as  is  habitual  to  these 
animak ;  but  the  apprentice  withdfew  his  feet  fi'om  it,  and  moving  with 
great  caution,  avoided  contact  with  the  meteor.  The  latter  remained  for 
a  few  seconds  moving  about  his  legs,  the  tailor  examining  it  with  great 
corioaty  and  bending  over  it.  After  having  tried  several  excursions  in 
opposite  directions,  but  without  leaving  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  fire- 
globe  elevated  itself  vertically  to  the  level  of  the  man's  head,  who  to  avoid 
its  contact  with  his  face,  threw  himself  backward  on  his  chair.  Arrived 
at  about  a  yard  from  the  floor  the  fire-globe  slightly  lengthened,  took  an 
oblique  direction  toward  a  hole  in  the  wall  over  the  fireplace,  at  about 
the  height  of  a  metre  above  the  mantelpiece."  This  hole  had  been 
wade  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  pipe  of  a  stove  in  winter  ;  but, 
according  to  the  expression  of  the  tailor,  "  the  thunder  could  not  see  it, 
for  it  was  papered  over  like  the  rest  of  the  wall.  The  fire-globe  went 
directly  to  that  hole,  unglued  the  paper  ivithout  damaging  it,  and  reas- 
cended  the  chimney  ....  when  it  arrived  at  the  top,  which  it  did  very 
slowly  ....  at  least  sixty  feet  above  ground  ....  it  produced  a 
nwst  frightful  explosion,  which  partly  destroyed  the  chimney, .  .  .  •"  etc. 
"  It  seems,",  remarks  de  Mirville  in  his  review,  "  that  we  could  apply 
to  M.  Babinet  the  following  remark  made  by  a  very  witty  woman  to  Ray 
nil, '  If  you  are  not  a  Christian,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  faith.' "  * 

It  was  not  alone  believers  who  wondered  at  the  credulity  displayed  by 

^  0e  Minrille :  '^  Fftits  et  Theories  Phy^ea,"  p.  46. 
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M.  Babinet,  in  persisting  to  call  the  manifestation  a  meteor}  for  Dr.- 
Boudin  mentions  it  very  seriously  in  a  work  on  lightning  he  was  just 
then  publishing.  "  If  these  details  are  exact,"  says  the  doctor,  "  as 
they  seem  to  be,  since  they  are  admitted  by  MM.  Babinet  and  Arago,  it 
appears  very  difficult  for  the  phenomenon  to  retain  its  appellation  of 
sphere-shaped  lightning.  However,  we  leave  it  to  others  to  explain,  if 
they  can,  the  essence  of  a  fire-globe  emitting  no  sensation  of  heat^  having 
the  aspect  of  a  cai^  slowly  promenading  in  a  room^  which  finds  means 
to  escape  by  recucending  the  chimney  through  an  aperture  in  the  wall 
covered  over  with  a  paper  which  it  unglues  without  damaging  it  f*^* 

<*We  are  of  the  same  opinion,"  adds  the  marquis,  "as  the  learned 
doctor,  on  the  difficulty  of  an  exact  definition,  and  we  do  not  see  why 
we  should  not  have  in  future  lightning  in  the  shape  of  a  dog,  of  a  monkey, 
etc.,  etc  One  shudders  at  the  bare  idea  of  a  whole  meteorological  me- 
nagerie, which,  thanks  to  thunder,  might  come  down  to  our  rooms  to 
promenade  themselves  at  will." 

Says  de  Gasparin,  in  his  monster  volume  of  refutations :  "  In  ques- 
tions of  testimony,  certitude  must  absolutely  cease  the  moment  we  cross 
the  borders  of  the  supernatural."! 

The  line  of  demarcation  not  being  sufficiently  fixed  and  determined, 
which  of  the  opponents  is  best  fitted  to  take  upon  himself  the  difficult 
task  ?  Which  of  the  two  is  better  entitled  to  become  the  public  arbiter? 
Is  it  the  party  of  superstition,  which  is  supported  in  its  testimony  by  the 
evidence  of  many  thousands  of  people?  For  nearly  two  years  they 
crowded  the  country  where  were  daily  manifested  the  unprecedented 
miracles  of  Cideville,  now  nearly  forgotten  among  other  countless  spirit- 
ual phenomena ;  shall  we  believe  them,  or  shall  we  bow  to  science, 
represented  by  Babinet,  who,  on  the  testimony  of  one  man  (the  tailor), 
accepts  the  manifestation  of  the  fire-globe,  or  the  meteor-cat,  and  hence- 
forth  claims  for  it  a  place  among  the  established  facts  of  naturcU  phe- 
nomena ? 

Mr.  Crookes,  in  his  first  article  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science^ 
October  i,  1871,  mentions  de  Gasparin  and  his  work  Science  v. 
Spiritualism,  He  remarks  that  "the  author  finally  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  all  these  phenomena  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  action 
of  natural  causes,  and  do  not  require  the  supposition  of  miracles,  nor 
the  intervention  of  spirits  and  diabolical  influences  1  Gasparin  considers 
it  as  a  fact  fully  established  by  his  experiments,  that  the  will^  in  certain 

*  See  Monograph  :  *'  Of  the  Lightnmg  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
history  of  Legal  Medicine  and  Public  Hygiene,"  by  M.  Boodin,  Chief  Surgeon  of  Um 
Military  Ho«%pital  of  Doule. 

f  De  Gasparin  :  v^l.  i.,  page  aSS. 
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$l§ies  of  organism^  can  act  at  a  distance  on  inert  matter^  and  most  of  his 
work  is  devoted  to  ascertaining  the  laws  and  conditions  under  which  this 
actk>n  manifests  itself."  * 

Precisely ;  but  as  the  work  of  de  Gasparin  called  fvirth  numberless 
Answers^  Defenses^  and  Memoirs^  it  was  then  demonstrated  by  his  own 
work  that  as  he  was  a  Protestant,  in  point  of  religious  fanaticism,  he  was 
as  little  to  be  relied  upon  as  des  Mousseaux  and  de  Mirville.  The 
Conner  is  a  profoundly  pious  Calvinist,  while  the  two  latter  are  fanatical 
Roman  Catholics.     Moreover,  the  very  words  of  de  Gasparin  betray  the 

spirit  of  partisanship  : — **^  I  feel  I  have  a  duty  to  perform I  lift 

Ug^  the  Protestant  flag  against  the  Ultramontane  banner  I ''  etc.  f  ^^ 
nch  matters  as  the  nature  of  the  so-called  spiritual  phenomena,  no 
e?ideDce  can  be  relied  upon,  except  the  disinterested  testimony  of  cold 
m^efudiced  witnesses  and  science.  Truth  is  one,  and  Legion  is  the 
name  for  religious  sects  ;  every  one  of  which  claims  to  have  found  the 
unadulterated  truth  ;  as  <'  the  Devil  is  the  chief  pillar  of  the  (Catholic) 
Church,"  so  all  supematuralism  and  miracles  ceased,  in  de  Gasparin's* 
opinion,  "  with  apostleship." 

But  Mr.  Crookes  mentioned  another  eminent  scholar,  Thury,  of 
Geneva,  professor  of  natural  history,  who  was  a  brother-investigator  with 
Gasparin  in  the  phenomena  of  Valleyres.  This  professor  contradicts 
point-blank  the  assertions  of  his  colleague.  ''The  first  and  most 
necessary  condition,"  says  Gasparin,  "  is  the  will  of  the  experimenter ; 
without  the  will,  one  would  obtain  nothing ;  you  can  form  the  chain  (the 
circle)  for  twenty-four  hours  consecutively,  without  obtaining  the  least 
iiiOTcment"  J 

The  above  proves  only  that  de  Gasparin  makes  no  difference  between 
phenomena  purely  magnetic,  produced  by  the  persevering  will  of  the 
sHters  among  whom  there  may  be  not  even  a  single  medium,  developed 
<>r  undeveloped,  and  the  so-called  spiritual  ones.     While  the  first  can  be 
prx)duced  consciously  by  nearly  every  person,  who  has  a  firm  and  deter- 
i^ned  will,  the  latter  overpowers  the  sensitive  very  often  against  his 
o^vn  consent,  and  alwajrs  acts  independently  of  him.     The  mesmeriter 
^oiUs  a  thingy  and  if  he  is  powerful  enough,  that  thing  is  done.     The 
^^iiktm,  even  if  he  had  an  honest  purpose  to  succeed,  may  get  no  mani- 
festations at  all ;  the  less  he  exercises  his  will,  the  better  the  phenomena  : 
^  wore  he  feels  anxious,  the  less  he  is  likely  to  get  anything  ;  to  mesuier- 
ize  requires  a  positive  nature,  to  be  a  medium  a  perfectly  passive  one. 
'^  is  the  Alphabet  of  Spiritualism,  and  no  medium  is  ignorant  of  it. 

^Crodket:  ** Phjrical Fofce,'* page 26. 

\\k  Gtqptrin  3  **  Sdcnoe  versus  Spirit,'*  vol  i,  p.  313.        %  Ilnd,  voL  x,  p»  313 
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The  opinion  of  Thury,  as  we  have  said,  disagrees  entirely  wiA 
Oasparin's  theories  of  will-power.  He  states  it  in  so  many  plain  words, 
in  a  letter,  in  answer  to  the  invitation  of  the  count  t)  modify  the 
last  article  of  his  mimoire.  As  the  book  of  Thur}'  is  not  at  hand,  we 
translate  the  letter  as  it  is  found  in  the  risamS  of  de  Mirville's  Defense. 
Thury' s  article  which  so  shocked  his  religious  friend,  related  to  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  and  intervention  in  those  manifest&tioos  *'  of 
wills  other  than  those  of  men  and  animals." 

"  I  feel,  sir,  the  justness  of  your  observations  in  relation  to  the  last 
pages  of  this  mimoire:  they  may  provoke  a  very  bad  feeling  for  me  on 
the  part  of  scientists  in  general.  I  regret  it  the  more  as  my  determina- 
tion seems  to  affect  you  so  much ;  nevertheless,  I  persist  in  my  resolu- 
tion, because  I  think  it  a  duty,  to  shirk  which  would  be  a  kind  of  treason. 

"  If,  against  all  expectations^  there  were  some  truth  in  Spiritualism, 
by  abstaining  from  saying  on  the  part  of  science,  as  I  conceive  it  to  be, 
*  thit  the  absurdity  of  the  belief  in  the  intervention  of  spirits  is  not  as  yet 
demonstrated  scientifically  (for  such  is  the  r^sumc^  and  the  thesis  of  the 
past  pages  of  my  mSmoire)^  by  abstaining  from  saying  it  to  those  who, 
after  having  read  my  work,  will  feel  inclined  to  experiment  with  the 
phenomena,  I  might  risk  to  entice  such  persons  on  a  path  many  issues 
of  which  are  very  equivocal. 

**  Without  leaving  the  domain  of  science^  as  I  esteem  it,  I  will  pursue 
my  duty  to  the  end,  without  any  reticence  to  the  profit  of  my  own  glory, 
and,  to  use  your  own  words,  *  as  the  great  scandal  lies  there,'  I  do  not 
wish  to  assume  the  shame  of  it.  I,  moreover,  insist  that  ^this  is  as  scien- 
tific as  anything  else,*  If  I  wanted  to  sustain  now  the  theory  of  the 
intervention  of  disembodied  spirits,  I  would  have  no  power  for  it,  for  the 
facts  which  are  made  known  are  not  sufficient  for  the  demonstration  of 
such  a  hypothesis.  As  it  is,  and  in  the  position  I  have  assumed,  I  feel 
I  am  strong  against  every  one.  Willingly  or  not,  all  the  scientists  must 
learn,  through  experience  and  their  own  errors,  to  suspend  their  judg- 
ment as  to  things  which  they  have  not  sufficiently  examined.  The  lesson 
you  gave  them  in  this  direction  cannot  be  lost. 
"Geneva,  21  December,  1854.** 

Let  us  analyze  the  above  letter,  and  try  to  discover  what  the  wrrcr 
thinks,  or  rather  what  he  does  not  think  of  this  new  force.  One  thing  is 
certain,  at  least :  Professor  Thury,  a  distinguished  physicist  and  natural- 
ist, admits,  and  even  scientifically  proves  that  various  manifestation! 
take  place.  Like  Mr.  Crookes,  he  does  not  believe  that  they  are  prc> 
duccd  by  the  interference  of  spirits  or  disembodied  men  who  have  Hved  -i 
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and  died  on  earth  ;  for  he  says  in  his  letter  that  nothing  has  demont  rated 
this  theor)'.  He  certainly  believes  no  more  in  the  Catholid  devils  or 
demons,  for  de  Mirville,  who  quotes  this  letter  as  a  triumphant  proof 
against  de  Gasparin's  naturalistic  theory,  once  arrived  at  the  above  sen- 
tence, hastens  to  emphasise  it  by  a  foot-note,  which  runs  thus :  "At  Val- 
Ityrts—perhapsy  but  everywhere  else ! "  ♦  showing  himself  anxious  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  professor  only  meant  the  manifestations  of  Val* 
leyres,  when  denying  their  being  produced  by  demons. 

The  contradictions,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  absurdities  in  which 

de  Gasparin  allows  himself  to  be  caught,  are  numerous.     While  bitterly 

criticizing  the  pretensions  of  the  learned  Faradaysiacs,  he  attributes  things 

which  he  declares  wuigical^  to  causes  perfectly  natural     "  If,"  he  says, 

'*  we  had  to  deal  but  with  such  phenomena  (as  witnessed  and  explained  (?) 

by  the  great  physicist),  we  might  as  well  hold  our  tongues  ;  but  we  have 

passed  beyond^  and  what  good  can  they  do  now,  I  would  ask,  these 

apparatus  which  demonstrate  that  an  unconscious  pressure  explains  the 

.whole  ?     It  explains  ally,  and  the  table  resists  pressure  and  guidance ! 

It  explains  «//,  and  a  piece  of  furniture  which  nobody  touches  follows  the 

Angers  pointed  at  it ;  it  levitates  (without  contact),  and  it  turns  itself 

^side  down  /  "  f 

But  for  all  that,  he  takes  upon  himself  to  explain  the  phenomena. 
"People  will  be  advocating  miracles,  you  say — magic  1     Every  new 
law  appears  to  them  as  a  prodigy.     Calm  yourselves  ;  I  take  upon  myself 
tbe  task  to  quiet  those  who  are  alarmed.     In  the  face  of  such  phenomena, 
ve  do  not  cross  at  all  the  boundaries  of  natural  law."  \ 

Most  assuredly,  we  do  not.  But  can  the  scientists  assert  that  they  have 
m  their  possession  the  keys  to  such  law  ?  M.  de  Gasparin  thinks  he  has. 
Let  us  see. 

"  I  do  not  risk  myself  to  explain  anything  ;  //  is  no  business  of  mine,{?) 
To  authenticate  simple  facts,  and  maintain  a  truth  which  science  desires 
to  smother,  is  all  I  pretend  to  do.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  point  out  to  those  who  would  treat  us  as  so  many  il/u- 
minati  or  sorcerers,  that  the  manifestation  in  question  affords  an  inter- 
pretation which  agrees  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  science. 

"  Suppose  a  fluid,  emanating  from  the  experimenters,  and  chiefly  from 
ime  of  them ;  suppose  that  the  will  determined  the  direction  taken  by 
tbeflaid,  and  you  will  readily  understand  the  rotation  and  levitation  of 
that  one  of  the  legs  oi  the  table  toward  which  is  ejected  with  eveiy 
icdon  o^  the  will  an  excess  of  fluid.    Suppose  that  the  glass  causes  the 


^  De  Mirvflle  pletds  here  the  devil-theory,  of  coarse, 
f  "Des  Tables,"  vol  I,  p.  2i^        %  Vol.  I,  p.  117. 
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fluid  to  escape,  and  you  will  understand  how  a  tumbler  placed  on  the 
table  can  interrupt  its  rotation,  and  that  the  tumbler,  placed  on  one  of  its 
sides,  causes  the  accumulation  of  the  fluid  in  the  opposite  side,  which,  in 
consequence  of  that,  is  lifted  I " 

If  eveiy  one  of  the  experimenters  were  clever  mesmerizers,  the 
explanation,  minus  certain  important  details,  might  be  acceptable.  So 
much  for  the  power  of  human  will  on  inanimate  matter,  according  to  the 
learned  minister  of  Louis  Philippe.  But  how  about  the  intelligence  exhib- 
ited by  the  table  ?  What  explanation  does  he  give  as  to  answers  obtained 
through  the  agency  of  this  table  to  questions  ?  answers  which  could  not 
possibly  have  been  the  "  reflections  of  the  brain  "  of  those  present  (one 
of  the  favorite  theories  of  de  Gasparin),  for  their  own  ideas  were  quite 
the  reverse  of  the  very  liberal  philosophy  given  by  this  wonderful  table  ? 
On  this  he  is  silent.  Anything  but  spirits y  whether  human,  satanic,  or 
elemental. 

Thus,  the  "  simultaneous  concentration  of  thought,"  and  the  "  accu- 
mulation of* fluid,"  will  be  found  no  better  than  "the  unconscious  cere- 
bration "  and  "  psychic  force  "  of  other  scientists.  We  must  try  again  ; 
and  we  may  predict  beforehand  that  the  thousand  and  one  theories  of 
science  will  prove  of  no  avail  until  they  will  confess  that  this  force,  far 
from  being  a  projection  of  the  accumulated  wills  of  the  circle,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  force  which  is  abnormal,  foreign  to  themselves,  and  supra- 
intelligent* 

Professor  Thur}',  who  denies  the  theory  of  departed  human  spirits, 
rejects  the  Christian  devil-doctrine,  and  shows  himself  unwilling  to  pro- 
nounce in  favor  of  Crookes's  theory  (the  6th),  that  of  the  hermetists  and 
ancient  theurgists,  adopts  the  one,  which,  he  says  in  his  letter,  is  "/A^ 
most  prudent  y  and  makes  him  feel  strong  against  everyone."  Moreover, 
he  accepts  as  little  of  de  Gasparin's  hypothesis  of  "  unconscious  will- 
power."    This  is  what  he  says  in  his  work  : 

"  As  to  the  announced  phenomena,  such  as  the  levitation  without 
contact^  and  the  displacement  of  furniture  by  invisible  hands — unable  to 
demonstrate  their  impossibility,  a  priori^  no  one  has  the  right  to  treat  as 
absurd  the  serious  evidences  which  affirm  their  occurrence  "  (p.  9). 

As  to  the  theory  proposed  by  M.  de  Gasparin,  Thury  judges  it  very 
severely.  "  While  admitting  that  in  the  experiments  of  Valleyres,"  says 
de  Mirville,  "  the  seat  of  the  force  might  have  been  in  the  individual — 
and  we  say  that  it  was  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  at  the  same  rime — and  that 
the  will  might  be  generally  necessary  (p.  20),  he  repeats  but  what  he  had 
said  in  his  preface,  to  wit :  '  M.  de  Gasparin  presents  us  with  crude  facts, 
and  the  explanations  following  he  ofiers  for  what  they  are  worth. 
Breathe  on  them^  and  not  many  will  be  found  standing  After  this.    No, 
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way  little,  if  anything,  will  remain  of  his  explanations.     As  to  facts,  they 
aze  henceforth  demonstrated^  **  (p.  lo). 

As  Mr.  Crookes  tells  us,  Professor  Thury  refutes  "all  these  expla  .a- 
tionsy  and  considers  the  effects  due  to  a  peculiar  substance,  fluid,  oi 
agent,  pervading  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  luminiferous  ether  of  the  sci- 
entists, all  matter,  nervous,  organic  or  inorganic,  which  he  terms  psychcde. 
He  enters  into  full  discussion  as  to  the  properties  of  this  state,  or  form, 
or  matter,  and  proposes  the  term  ectenic  force  •  ...  for  the  power 
exerted  when  the  mind  acts  at  a  distance  through  the  influence  of  the 
psychode."  ♦ 

Mr.  Crookes  remarks  further,  that  "  Professor  Thury's  ectenic  force, 
and  his  own  *  psychic  force '  are  evidently  equivalent  terms." 

We  certainly  could  very  easily  demonstrate  that  the  two  forces  are 
identical,  moreover,  the  astral  or  sidereal  light  as  explained  by  the 
alchemists  and  Eliphas  Levi,  in  his  Dogme  et  Rituel  de  la  Haute  Magie  ; 
and  that,  under  the  name  of  Akasa,  or  life-principle,  this  all-pervading 
force  was  known  to  the  gymnosophists,  Hindu  magicians,  and  adepts  of 
all  countries,  thousands  of  years  ago  ;  and,  that  it  is  still  known  to  them, 
and  used  at  present  by  the  Thibetan  lamas,  fakirs,  thaumaturgists  of  all 
nationalities,  and  even  by  many  of  the  Hindu  "  jugglers." 

In  many  cases  of  trance,  artificially  induced  by  mesmerization,  it  is 
also  quite  possible,  even  quite  probable,  that  it  is  the  "spirit"  of  the 
subject  which  acts  under  the  guidance  of  the  operator's  will.  But,  if  the 
medium  remains  conscious,  and  psycho-physical  phenomena  occur  which 
indicate  a  directing  intelligence,  then,  unless  it  be  conceded  that  he  is  a 
** magician,"  and  can  project  his  double,  physical  exhaustion  can  signify 
Bothing  more  than  nervous  prostration.     The  proof  that  he  is  the  passive 

• 

fltstrument  of  unseen  entities  controlling  occult  potencies,  seems  conclu- 
five.  Even  if  Thury's  ectenic  and  Crookes's  psychic  force  are  substantially 
of  the  same  derivation,  the  respective  discoverers  seem  to  differ  widely 
^  to  the  properties  and  potencies  of  this  force  ;  while  Professor  Thury 
c^dly  admits  that  the  phenomena  are  often  produced  by  "  wills  not 
^xmuij"  and  so,  of  course,  gives  a  qualified  endorsement  to  Mr.  Crookes's 
^1^  No.  6,  the  latter,  admitting  the  genuineness  of  the  phenomena, 
^  as  yet  pronounced  no  definite  opinion  as  to  their  cause. 

Thus,  we  find  that  neither  M.  Thury,  who  investigated  these  mani 
^Estsuions  with  de  Gasparin  in  1854,  nor  Mr.  Crookes,  who  conceded 
tlieir  undeniable  genuineness  in  1874,  have  reached  anything  definite. 
^  arc  chemists,  physicists,  and  very  learned  men.     Both  have  given 
^  tfadr  attention  to  the  puzzling  question ;  and  besides  these  two  scien- 

*  Crookes :  "  Ptjrchic  Force,"  pa  t  L,  pp.  26-2J. 
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tists  ttiere  were  many  others  who,  while  coming  to  t  e  same  condusidD 
have  hitherto  been  as  unable  to  furnish  the  world  w.th  a  fiial  sohition. 
It  follows  then,  that  in  twenty  years  none  of  the  scientists  have  made  a 
single  step  toward  the  unravelling  of  the  mysteiy,  which  remains  as 
immovable  and  impregnable  as  the  walls  of  an  enchanted  castle  in  a 
fairy  tale. 

Would  it  be  too  impertinent  to  surmise  that  perhaps  our  modem 
scientists  have  got  in  what  the  French  term  un  cercle  videUx  f  That, 
hampered  by  the  weight  of  their  materialism,  and  the  insufficiency  of 
what  they  name  ^'  the  exact  sciences "  to  demonstrate  to  them  tangibl) 
the  existence  of  a  spiritual  universe,  peopled  and  inhabited  much  morr 
than  our  visible  one,  they  are  doomed  forever  to  creep  around  insidi 
that  circle,  unwilling  rather  than  unable  to  penetrate  beyond  its  enchanted 
ring,  and  explore  it  in  its  length  and  breadth  ?  It  is  but  prejudice  which 
keeps  them  from  making  a  compromise  with  well-established  facts  and 
seek  alliance  with  such  expert  magnetists  and  mesmerizers  as  were  Du 
Potet  and  Regazzoni. 

"  What,  then,  is  produced  from  death?'*  inquired  Socrates  of  Cebes. 
"  Life^*  was  the  reply.*  ....  Can  the  soul,  since  it  is  immortal,  be 
anything  else  than  imperishable  ?  f  The  "  seed  cannot  develop  unless 
it  is  in  part  consumed,"  says  Prof.  Lecomte ;  '*  it  is  not  quickened  unless 
it  die,"  says  St.  Paul. 

A  flower  blossoms;  then  withers  and  dies.  It  leaves  a  fragrance 
behind,  which,  long  after  its  delicate  petals  are  but  a  little  dust,  still 
lingers  in  the  air.  Our  material  sense  may  not  be  cognizant  of  it,  but  it 
nevertheless  exists.  Let  a  note  be  struck  on  an  instrument,  and  the 
faintest  sound  produces  an  eternal  echo.  A  disturbance  is  created  on 
the  invisible  waves  of  the  shoreless  ocean  of  space,  and  thd  vibration  is 
never  wholly  lost  Its  energy  being  once  carried  froni  the  world  of 
matter  into  the  immaterial  world  will  live  for  ever.  And  man,  we  are 
asked  to  believe,  man,  the  living,  thinking,  reasoning  entity,  the  indwell- 
ing deity  of  our  nature's  crowning  masterpiece,  will  evacuate  his  casket 
and  be  no  more  !  Would  the  principle  of  continuity  which  exists  even 
for  the  so-called  inorganic  matter,  for  a  floating  atom,  be  denied  to  the 
spirit,  whose  attributes  are  consciousness,  memory,  mind,  love  !  Really, 
the  very  idea  is  preposterous.  The  more  we  think  and  the  more  we 
learn,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  for  us  to  account  for  the  atheishi  of 
the  scientist.  We  may  readily  understand  that  a  man  ignOiiant  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  unlearned  in  either  chemistry  or  physics,  may  be  fatally* 
diawn  into  materialism  through  his  very  ignorance;  his  incapadtyof 

♦  Plaio :  "  Phtedo,"  g  44.  '     f  I^d.,  g  128. 
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mderstanding  the  philosophy  of  the  exact  sciences,  or  drawing  any  in* 
iereiioe  by  analogy  from  the  vUibU  to  the  invisible.  A  natural- ocm 
nataphysician,  an  ignorant  dreamer,  may  awake  abruptly  and  say  to  him- 
df :  '*  I  dreamed  it ;  I  have  no  tangible  proof  of  that  which  I  imagined  ; 
t]»>all  illusion,"  etc.  But  for  a  man  of  science,  acquainted  with  the 
iMuacteristics  of  the  universal  energy,  to  maintain  that  life  is  merely  a 
ilwnomenon  of  matter,  a  species  of  energy,  amounts  simply  to  a  confes- 
■on  of  his  own  incapability  of  analyzing  and  properly  understanding  the 
ilpba  and  the  omega  even  of  that — matter. 

Sncere  skepticism  as  to  the  immortality  of  man's  soul  is  a  malady  , 
amalformatioD  of  the  phjrsical  brain,  and  has  existed  in  every  age.  As 
Ibere  are  infants  bom  with  a  caul  upon  their  heads,  so  there  are  men 
iriio  are  incapable  to  their  last  hour  of  ridding  themselves  of  that  kind 
cf  caul  evidently  enveloping  their  organs  of  spirituality.  But  it  is  quite 
another  feeling  which  makes  them  reject  the  possibility  of  spiritual  and 
wgical  phenomena.  The  true  name  for  that  feeling  is — vanity.  "  We 
am  neither  produce  nor  explain  it — hence,  it  does  not  exist,  and  more- 
over, could  never  have  existed."  Such  is  the  irrefutable  argument  of 
oor  present-day  philosophers.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  £.  Salverte  startled 
the  world  of  the  "  credulous "  by  his  work.  The  Philosophy  of  Magic. 
The  book  claimed  to  unveil  the  whole  of  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  as  well 
IS  those  of  the  Pagan  sanctuaries.  Its  resumi  ran  thus  :  Long  ages  of 
obiervation ;  a  great  knowledge  (for  those  days  of  ignorance)  of  natural 
ideoces  and  philosophy  ;  imposture  ;  legerdemain  ;  optics  ;  phantasma- 
goria ;  exaggeration.  Final  and  logical  conclusion  :  Thaumaturgists, 
pnphetSi  magicians,  rascals,  and  knaves ;  the  rest  of  the  world,  fools. 

Among  many  other  conclusive  proofs,  the  reader  can  findhitn  offering 
Ike ftrflo wing  :  *' The  enthusiastic  disciples  of  lainblichus  a&nied  that 
vkn  he  prayed,  he  was  raised  to  the  height  of  ten  cubits  from  the 
fOQDd ;  and  dupes  to  the  same  metaphor,  although  Christians,  have  had 
Atsmplicity  to  attribute  a  similar  miracle  to  St.  Clare,  and  St.  Francis 
•fAssisl"* 

Hnodreds  of  travellers  claimed  to  have  seen  fakirs  produce  the 
i^  l^enomena,  and  they  were  all  thought  either  liars  or  halluci- 
■ttted.  But  it  was  but  yesterday  that  the  same  phenomenon  was  wit- 
Netted  and  endorsed  by  a  well-known  scientist ;  it  was  produced  under 
^conditions.;  declared  by  Mr.  Crookes  to.  be  genuine,  and  to  be  beyond 
k  possibiUty  of  an  illusion  or  a.  trick.  Ajid  so  was  it  manifested  man> 
itM  before  and  attested,  by  numerous  witnesses,  though  the  latttT  are 
»» isvariably  disbelieved. 


•  <( 


Philo«>phy  of  Mag^,"  English  traoslatioD,  p.  47. 
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Peace  to  thy  scientific  ashes,  O  credulous  Susebe  Salrerte  I  Who 
knows  but  before  the  close  of  the  present  century  popular  wisdom  wiD 
have  invented  a  new  proverb  :  "  As  incredibly  credulous  as  a  scientist'' 

Why  should  it  appear  so  impossible  that  when  the  spirit  is  once 
separated  from  its  body,  it  may  have  the  power  to  animate  some 
evanescent  form,  created  out  of  that  magical  "psychic"  or  "  ectenic"  or 
"  ethereal "  force,  with  the  help  of  the  elementaries  who  furnish  it  with 
the  sublimated  matter  of  their  own  bodies  ?  The  only  difficulty  is,  to 
realize  the  fact  that  surrounding  space  is  not  an  empty  void,  but  a 
reservoir  filled  to  repletion  with  the  models  of  all  things  that  ever  were, 
that  are,  and  that  will  be  ;  and  with  beings  of  countless  races,  unlike  our 
own.  Seemingly  supernatural  facts — supernatural  in  that  they  openly 
contradict  the  demonstrated  natural  laws  of  gravitation,  as  in  the  above- 
mentioned  instance  of  levitation — are  recognized  by  many  scientists. 
Every  one  who  has  dared  to  investigate  with  thoroughness  has  found 
himself  compelled  to  admit  their  existence ;  only  in  their  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  account  for  the  phenomena  on  theories  based  on  the  laws  of 
such  forces  as  were  already  known,  some  of  the  highest  representatives 
of  science  have  involved  themselves  in  inextricable  difficulties  I 

In  his  jResumi  de  Mirville  describes  the  argumentation  of  these  ad- 
versaries of  spiritualism  as  consisting  of  five  paradoxes,  which  he  terms 
distractions. 

First  distraction :  that  of  Faraday,  who  explains  the  table  phenom* 
enon,  by  the  table  which  pushes  you  "  in  consequence  of  the  resistance 
which  pushes  it  backy 

Second  distraction :  that  of  Babinet,  explaining  all  the  communica- 
tions (by  raps)  which  are  produced,  as  he  says,  *'  in  good  faith  and  with 
perfect  conscientiousness,  correct  in  every  way  and  sense — by  venirih- 
guisniy*  the  use  of  which  faculty  implies  of  necessity — bad  faith. 

Third  distraction  :  That  of  Dr.  Chevreuil,  explaining  the  faculty  of 
moving  furniture  without  contact,  by  the  preliminary  acquisition  of  that 
faculty. 

Fourth  distraction :  that  of  the  French  Institute  and  its  members,  who 
consent  to  accept  the  miracles,  on  condition  that  the  latter  will  not  con« 
tradict  in  any  way  those  natural  laws  with  which  they  are  acquainted. 

Fifth  distraction :  that  of  M.  de  Gasparin,  introducing  as  a  very  simpli 
and  perfectly  elementary  phenomenon  that  which  every  one  rejects^  pre- 
cisely because  no  one  ever  saw  the  like  of  it* 

While  the  great,  world-known  scientists  indulge  in  such  fantastic 
iheuries,  some  less  known  neurologists  find  an  explanation  for  occult  phe* 


**  De  Mirville :  "  Des  Espriti,"  p.  159. 
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tMHUTtt*  if  every  kind  in  an  abnormal  effluvium  resulting  from  epilepsy.* 
Auochei  would  treat  mediums — and  poets,  too,  we  may  infer — with  assa- 
fcrada  and  ammonia^f  and  declare  every  one  of  the  believers  in  spiritual 
manifestations  lunatics  and  hallucinated  mystics. 

To  the  latter  lecturer  and  professed  pathologist  is  commended  that 
sensible  bit  of  advice  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament :  ''Physician, 
heal  thyself."  Truly,  no  sane  man  would  so  sweepingly  charge  insanity 
upon  four  hundred  and  forty-six  millions  of  people  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  who  believe  in  the  intercourse  of  spirits  with  ourselves ! 

Considering  all  this,  it  remains  to  us  but  to  wonder  at  the  preposterous 
presumption  of  these  men,  who  claim  to  be  regarded  by  right  of  learning 
as  the  high  priests  of  science,  to  classify  a  phenomenon  they  know  noth- 
ing about     Surely,  several  millions  of  their  countrymen  and  women,  if 
deluded,  deserve  at  least  as  much  attention  as  potato-bugs  or  grasshop- 
pers !     But,  instead  of  that,  what  do  we  find  ?    The  Congress  of  the 
TJnited  States,  at  the  demand  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
jxnent  of  Science,  enacts  statutes  for  organization  of  National  Insect  Coni- 
snissions ;  chemists  are  busying  themselves  in  boiling  frogs  and  bugs ; 
geologists  amuse  their  leisure  by  osteological  surveys  of  armor- plated 
^anoidSy  and  discuss  the  odontology  of  the  various  species  of  dinichtys  ; 
kd  entomologists  suffer  their  enthusiasm  to  carry  them  to  the  length  of 
mpping  on  grasshoppers  boiled,  fried,  and  in  soup.  \    Meanwhile,  millions 
Americans  are  either  losing  themselves  in  the  maze  of  "  crazy  delu- 
iions,"  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  these  ver>'  learned  encyclo- 
lists,  or  perishing  physically  from  ''  nervous  disorders,*'  brought  on  or 
brought  out  by  mediumistic  diathesis. 

At  one  time,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  Russian  scientists  would 

^ave  undertaken  the  task  of  giving  the  phenomena  a  careful  and  impartial 

study.     A  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Imperial  University  of  St 

Tetersburg,  with  Professor  Mendeleyeff,  the  great  physicist,  at  its  head. 

TTie  advertised  programme  provided  for  a  series  of  forty  seances  to  test 

mediums,  and  invitations  were  extended  to  all  of  this  class  who  chose  to 

come  to  the  Russian  capital  and  submit  their  powers  to  examination.     As 

a  rule  they  refused— doubtless  from  a  prevision  of  the  trap  that  had  been 

laid  for  them.     After  eight  sittings,  upon  a  shallow  pretext,  and  just  when 

the  manifestations  were  becoming  interesting,  the  commission  prejudged 

the  case,  and  published  a  decision  adverse  to  the  claims  of  mediumism. 

Instead  of  pursuing  dignified,  scientific  methods,  they  set  spies  to  peep 


**  See  F.  Geny  Fairfield's  «« Ten  Years  with  Spiritual  Mediums,"  New  Yoik,  j  37S> 
\  Marvin  :  "  Lectufe  on  Mediomania." 
X  »•  Scientific  American,"  N.  Y.,  1875. 
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through  key-holes.  Professor  Mendeleyeff  declared  m  a  public  lectme 
that  spiritualisniy  or  any  such  belief  in  our  souls'  immortalityi  was  a  iiiizt« 
are  of  superstitiofiy  delusion^  dn^  fraud ;  adding  that  every  "manifesta^ 
tion  "  of  such  nature — including  mind-reading,  trance,  and  other  ps}'cho- 
logicai  phenomena,  we  must  suppose — could  be,  and  was  produced  by 
means  of  clever  apparatus  and  machinery  concealed  under  the  clothing 
of  mediums ! 

After  such  a  public  exhibition  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  Mr.  Butlerof, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  St.  Petersburg  University,  and  Mr.  Aksa- 
kof^  Counsellor  of  State  in  the  same  city,  who  had  been  invited  to  assist 
on  the  committee  for  mediums,  became  so  disgusted  that  they  withdrew. 
Having  published  their  protests  in  the  Russian  papers,  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  the  press,  who  did  not  spare  either  Mendeleyeflf 
or  his  officious  committee  with  their  sarcasms.  The  public  acted  fairly  in 
that  case.  One  hundred  and  thirty  names,  of  the  most  influential  persons  of 
the  best  society  of  St.  Petersburg,  many  of  them  no  spiritualists  at  all,  but 
simply  investigators,  added  their  signatures  to  the  well-deserved  protest. 

The  inevitable  result  of  such  a  procedure  followed  ;  universal  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  question  of  spiritualism ;  private  circles  were 
organized  throughout  the  empire  ;  some  of  the  most  liberal  journals  be- 
gan to  discuss  the  subject ;  and,  as  we  write,  a  new  commission  is  being 
organized  to  finish  the  interrupted  task. 

But  now — as  a  matter  of  course — they  will  do  their  duty  less  than 
ever.  They  have  a  better  pretext  than  they  ever  had  in  the  pretended 
expose  of  the  medium  Slade,  by  Professor  Lankester,  of  London.  True, 
to  the  evidence  of  one  scientist  and  his  friend, — Messrs.  Lankester  and 
Donkin — the  accused  opposed  the  testimony  of  Wallace,  Crookes,  and  a 
host  of  others,  which  totally  nullifies  an  accusation  based  merely  on  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  and  prejudice.  As  the  London  Spectator  very 
pertinently  observes: 

"  It  is  really  a  pure  superstition  and  nothing  else  to  assume  that  we 
are  so  fully  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  nature,  that  even,  carefully  exam- 
ined facts,  attested  by  an  experienced  observer,  ought  to  be  cast  aside  as 
utterly  unworthy  of  credit,  only  because  they  do  not,  at  first  sight,  seem, 
to  be  in  keeping  with  what  is  most  clearly  known  already.     To  assume, 
as  Professor  Lankester  appears  to  do,  that  because  there  are  fi^ud  and 
credulity  in  plenty  to  be  found  in  connection  with  these  facts — as  there 
is,  no  doubt,  in  connection  with  all  nervous  diseases — fraud  and  credulity 
will  account  for  all  the  carefully  attested  statements  of  accurate  and  con 
scientious  observers,  is  to  saw  away  at  the  very  branch  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  on  which  inductive  science  necessarily  rests,  and  to  bring  thf 
whole  structure  toppling  to  the  ground." 
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But  what  matters  all  this  to  scientbts  ?  The  torrent  of  suiierslltion, 
which,  according  to  Ihem,  sweeps  away  millions  of  bright  intellects  is  its 
impetuous  course,  cannot  reach  them.  The  modem  deluge^  called  spirit* 
ualism  is  unable  to  affect  their  strong  minds;  and  the  muddy  waves  of 
the  flood  must  expend  their  raging  fury  without  wetting  even  the  soles 
of  their  boots.  Surely  it  must  be  but  traditional  stubbornness  on  the  part 
of  the  Creator  that  prevents  him  from  confessing  what  a  poor  chance  his 
miracles  have  in  our  day  in  blinding  professed  scientists.  By  this  time 
even  He  ought  to  know  and  take  notice  that  long  ago  they  decided  to 
write  on  the  porticoes  of  their  universities  and  colleges  : 

Science  commands  that  God  shall  not 
Do  mirades  upon  this  spot  I  ^ 

Both  the  infidel  spiritualists  and  the  orthodox  Roman  Catholics  seeta 
to  have  leagued  themselves  this  year  against  the  iconoclastic  pretensions 
of  materialism.      Increase  of  skepticism  has  developed  of  late  a  like 
increase  of  credulity.    The  champions  of  the  Bible  <* divine"  miracles 
rival  the   panegyrist's  mediumistic  phenomena,   and   the  middle  age; 
rcrive  in  the  nineteenth  century.     Once  more  we  see  the  Virgin  Mary 
resume  her  epistolary  correspondence  with  the  faithful  children  of  hei 
church  ;  and  while  the  "  angel  friends  "  scribble  messages  to  spiritualist? 
through  their  mediums,  the  "  mother  of  God  "  drops  letters  direct  from 
heaven  to  earth.     The  shrine  of  Notre  Dame  de  I^urdes  has  turned 
into  a  spiritualistic  cabinet  for  '*  materializations/'  while  the  cabinets  of 
popular  American  mediums  are  transformed  into  sacred  shrines,  into 
which  Mohammed,  Bishop  Polk,   Joan  of  Arc  and  other  aristocradc 
spirits  from  over  the  "  dark  river,"  having  descended,  "  materialize  "  in 
full  light.     And  if  the  Virgin  Mary  is  seen  taking  her  daily  walk  in  the 
woods  about  Lourdes  in  full  human  form,  why  not  the  Apostle  of  Islam, 
and  the  late  Bishop  of  Louisiana  ?     Either  both  <*  miracles"  are  possible, 
or  both  kinds  of  these  manifestations,  the  '*  divine  "  as  well  as  the  '*  spir- 
itual," are  arrant  impostures.    Time  alone  will  prove  which;  but  mean- 
while,  as  science  refuses  the  loan  of  her  magic  lamp  to  illuminate  these 
"Mysteries,  common  people  must  go  stumbling  on  whether  they  be  mired 
or  not. 

The  recent  ** miracles"  at  Lourdes  having  been  unfavoiably  dis- 
^'^^s^  in  the  London  papers,  Monsignor  Capel  communicates  to  the 
^•»«*  the  views  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  following  terms : 

*  **  De  par  le  R^i,  defense  k  Dieu, 
De  faire  mirade,  en  ces  lieux." 
A.  attire  that  was  found  written  upon  the  walls  of  the  cemetery  at  the  tkle  of  tbt 
Imenvt  miracles  and  their  prohibition  by  the  police  of  France. 
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**  As  to  the  miraculous  cures  which  are  effected,  I  would  refer  youi 
readers  to  the  cahn,  judicious  work,  La  Grottc  de  Lourdes^  written 
by  Dr.  Dozous,  an  eminent  resident  practitioner,  inspector  of  epidemic 
diseases  for  the  district,  and  medical  assistant  of  the  Court  of  Justice, 
He  prefaces  a  number  of  detailed  cases  of  miraculous  cures,  which  he 
says  he  has  studied  with  great  care  and  perseverance,  with  these  words  • 
'  I  declare  that  these  cures  efifected  at  the  Sanctuary  of  I^ourdes  by  means 
of  the  water  of  the  fountain,  have  established  their  supernatural  character 
in  the  eyes  of  men  of  good  faith.  I  ought  to  confess  that  without  these 
cures,  my  mind,  little  prone  to  listen  to  miraculous  explanations  of  any 
kind,  would  have  had  great  difficulty  in  accepting  even  this  fact  (the 
apparition),  remarkable  as  it  is  from  so  many  points  of  view.  But  the 
cures,  of  which  I  have  been  so  often  an  ocular  witness,  have  given  to 
my  mind  a  light  which  does  not  permit  me  to  ignore  the  importance  of 
the  visits  of  Bernadette  to  the  Grotto,  and  the  reality  of  the  apparitions 
with  which  she  was  favored.*  The  testimony  of  a  distinguished  medical 
man,  who  has  carefully  watched  from  the  beginning  Bernadette,  and  the 
miraculous  cures  at  the  Grotto,  is  at  least  worthy  of  respectful  considera- 
tion. I  may  add,  that  the  vast  number  of  tliose  who  come  to  the  Grotto 
do  so  to  repent  of  their  sins,  to  increase  their  piety,  to  pray  for  the  regene- 
ration of  their  country,  to  profess  publicly  their  belief  in  the  Son  of  God 
and  his  Immaculate  Mother.  Many  come  to  be  cured  of  bodily  ailments ; 
and  on  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  several  return  home  freed  from  their 
sickness.  To  upbraid  with  non-belief,  as  does  your  article,  those  who 
use  also  the  waters  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  as  reasonable  as  to  charge  with 
unbelief  the  magistrates  who  inflict  punishment  on  the  peculiar  people 
for  neglecting  to  have  medical  aid.  Health  obliged  me  to  pass  the  win- 
ters of  i860  to  1867  at  Pau.  This  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  most  minute  inquiry  into  the  apparition  at  Lourdes.  After  frequent 
and  lengthened  examinations  of  Bernadette  and  of  some  of  the  miracles 
efifected,  I  am  convinced  that,  if  fads  are  to  he  received  on  human  testis 
tnonyy  then  has  the  apparition  at  Lourdes  every  claim  to  be  received  as  an 
undeniable  fcut.  It  is,  however,  no  part  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  may 
be  accepted  or  rejected  by  any  Catholic  without  the  least  praise  or  con- 
demnation." 

Let  the  reader  observe  the  sentence  we  have  italicized.  This  makes 
it  clear  that  the  Catholic  Church,  despite  her  infallibility  and  her  libera] 
postage  convention  with  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  is  content  to  accept 
even  the  validity  of  divine  miracles  upon  human  testimony.  Now  when 
we  turn  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Huxley's  recent  New  York  lectures  on  evo- 
lution, we  hnd  him  saying  that  it  is  upon  '*  human  historical  evidence 
that  we  depend  for  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  for  the  doings  of 
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the  past."  In  a  lecture  on  Biology,  he  has  said  "...  every  man  who 
has  the  interest  of  truth  at  heart  must  earnestly  desire  that  every  well- 
founded  and  just  criticism  that  can  be  made  should  be  made ;  but  it  is 
essential  .  .  .  that  the  critic  should  know  what  he  is  talking  about' 
An  aphorism  that  its  author  should  recall  when  he  undertakes  to  pro* 
nounce  upon  psychological  subjects.  Add  this  to  his  views,  as  express- 
ed above,  and  who  could  ask  a  better  platform  upon  which  to  meet 
him? 

Here  we  have  a  representative  materialist,  and  a  representative 
Catholic  prelate,  enunciating  an  identical  view  of  the  sufficiency  of  human 
testimony  to  prove  facts  that  it  suits  the  prejudices  of  each  to  believe. 
After  this,  what  need  for  either  the  student  of  occultism,  or  even  the 
spiritualist,  to  hunt  about  for  endorsements  of  the  argument  they  have  so 
long  and  so  persistently  advanced,  that  the  psychological  phenomena  of 
ancient  and  modem  thaumaturgists  being  superabundantly  proven  upon 
buman  testimony  must  be  accepted  as  facts  ?    Church  and  College  hav- 
ing appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  human  evidence,  they  cannot  deny  the 
Rst  of  mankind  an  equal  privilege.     One  of  the  fruits  of  the  recent  agita- 
tion in  London  of  the  subject  of  mediumistic  phenomena,  is  the  expres- 
sion of  some  remarkably  liberal  views  on  the  part  of  the  secular  press. 
^  In  any  case,  we  are  for  admitting  spiritualism  to  a  place  among  tole- 
rated beliefs,  and  letting  it  alone  accordingly,"  says  the  London  Daily 
^ews^,  in  1876.     "  It  has  many  votaries  who  are  as  intelligent  as  most  of 
OS,  and  to  whom  any  obvious  and  palpable  defect  in  the  evidence  meant 
to  convince  must  have  been  obvious  and  palpable  long  ago.     Some  of 
^€  wisest  men  in  the  world  believed  in  ghosts ^  and  would  have  continued 
to  do  so  even  though  half-a-dozen  persons  in  succession  had  been  con- 
ricted  of  frightening  people  with  sham  goblins." 

It  is  not  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  the  invisi 
ble  world  has  to  contend  against  the  materialistic  skepticism  of  soul-blind 
^addacees.     Plato  deplores  such  an  unbelief,  and  refers  to  this  pemi- 
Qoas  tendency  more  than  once  in  his  works. 

From  Kapila,  the  Hindu  philosopher, who  many  centuries  before  Christ 

^nned  to  the  claim  of  the  mystic  Yogins,  that  in  ecstasy  a  man  has  the 

power  of  seeing  Deity  face  to  face  and  conversing  with  the  "  highest  *' 

Wngs,  down  to  the  Voltaireans  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  laughed  at 

everything  that  was  held  sacred  by  other  people,  each  age  had  its  un^ 

Sieving  Thomases.     Did  they  ever  succeed  in  checking  the  progress  ol 

tnith?    No  more  than  the  ignorant  bigots  who  sat  in  judgment  over 

GalHeo  checked  the  progress  of  the  earth's  rotation.      No  exposures 

^ever  are  able  to  vitally  affect  the  stability  or  instability  of  a  belief 

which  btunanity  inherited  from  the  first  races  of  men,  those,  who — if  wi 
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can  believe  in  the  evolution  of  spiritual  man  as  in  that  of  the  phys'cal 
one — had  the  great  truth  from  the  lips  of  their  ancestors,  the  gods  of 
their  fathers^  *'  that  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood."  The  identity 
of  the  Bible  with  the  legends  of  the  Hindu  sacred  books  and  the  cos* 
mogonies  of  other  nations,  must  be  demonstrated  at  some  future  day. 
The  fables  ef  the  tnythopaic  ages  will  be  found  to  have  but  allegorized  ikt 
greatest  truths  of  geology  and  anthropology.  It  is  in  these  ridiculously 
expressed  fables  that  science  will  have  to  look  for  her  "  missing  links." 

Otherwise,  whence  such  strange  "  coincidences "  in  the  respective 
histories  of  nations  and  peoples  so  widely  thrown  apart  ?  Whence  that 
identity  of  primitive  conceptions  which,  fables  and  legends  though  they 
are  termed  now,  contain  in  them  nevertheless  the  kernel  of  historical 
facts,  of  a  truth  thickly  overgrown  with  the  husks  of  popular  embellish- 
ment, but  still  a  truth  ?  Compare  only  this  verse  of  Genesis  vi.  :  "And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  men  began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
daughters  were  bom  unto  them,  that  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters 
of  men  that  they  were  fair ;  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they 
chose. .  .  .  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days^**  etc.,  with  this 
part  of  the  Hindu  cosmogony,  in  the  Vedas^  which  speaks  of  the  descent 
of  the  Brahmans.  The  first  Brahman  complains  of  hemgalone  amoi^  all 
his  brethren  without  a  wife.  Notwithstanding  that  the  Eternal  advises 
him  to  devote  his  days  solely  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Knowledge 
(Veda),  ii^Q  first-born  of  mankind  insists.  Provoked  at  such  ingrratitude, 
the  eternal  gave  Brahman  a  wife  of  the  race  of  the  DaintSy  or  giants, 
from  whom  all  the  Brahmans  maternally  descend.  Thus  the  entire  Hindu 
priesthood  is  descended,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  superior  spirits  (the 
sons  of  God),  and  from  Daintany,  a  daughter  of  the  earthly  giants,  the 
primitive  men.*  "  And  they  bare  children  to  them ;  the  same  became  ^ 
mighty  men  which  were  of  old ;  men  of  renown."  f 

The  same  is  found  in  the  Scandinavian  cosmogonical  fragment.  In^ 
the  Edda  is  given  the  description  to  Gangler  by  Har,  one  of  the  threes 
informants  (Har,  Jafuhar,  and  Tredi)  of  the  first  man,  called  Bur,  "  the^ 
father  of  Bor,  who  took  for  wife  Besla,  a  daughter  of  the  giant  BOltharas-^ 
of  the  race  of  the  primitive  giants^  The  full  and  interesting  narrativ^^ 
may  be  found  ii  the  Prose  Edda^  sects.  4-8,  in  Malletfs  Northerr^ 
Antiquities. \ 

The  same  groundwork  underlies  the  Grecian  fables  about  the  Titans    ^ 
and  may  be  found  in  the  legend  of  the  Mexicans — the  four  successii 
I  aces  of  Popol-  Vuh,    It  constitutes  one  of  the  many  ends  to  be  found  i. 

*  Polier :  '*  Mythologie  des  Indons.'*  \  Genesis  vL  4. 

%  Mallett :  "  Northern  Antiquities,"  Bohn's  edidon,  pp.  401.405. 
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die  entangled  and  seemingly  inextricable  skein  of  mankind,  viewed  as  a 
psychological  phenomenon.  Belief  in  supernaturalism  would  be  other- 
wise inexplicable.  To  say  that  it  sprang  up,  and  grew  and  develoi>ed 
throughout  the  countless  ages,  without  either  cause  or  the  least  firm  basis 
to  rest  upon,  but  merely  as  an  empty  fancy,  would  be  to  utter  as  great  an 
absurdity  as  the  theological  doctrine  that  the  universe  sprang  into  crea- 
tion out  of  nothing. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  kick  against  an  evidence  which  manifests  itself 
as  in  the  full  glare  of  noon.  Liberal,  as  well  as  Christian  papers,  and  the 
organs  of  the  most  advanced  scientific  authorities,  begin  to  protest  unani- 
mously against  the  dogmatism  and  narrow  prejudices  of  sciolism.  The 
Christian  Worlds  a  religious  paper,  adds  its  voice  to  that  of  the  unbe- 
lieving London  press.  Following  is  a  good  specimen  of  its  common  sense : 
"  If  a  medium,"  it  says,*  "  can  be  shown  ever  so  conclusively  to  be 
an  impostor,  we  shall  still  object  to  the  disposition  manifested  by  persons 
of  some  authority  in  scientific  matters,  to  pooh-pooh  and  knock  on  the 
head  all  careful  inquiry  into  those  subjects  of  which  Mr.  Barrett  took  note 
in  his  paper  before  the  British  Association.  Because  spiritualists  have 
committed  themselves  to  many  absurdities,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  phe- 
nomena to  which  they  appeal  should  be  scouted  as  unworthy  of  examina- 
tion. They  may  be  mesmeric,  or  clairvoyant,  or  something  else.  But 
let  our  wise  men  tell  us  what  they  are,  and  not  snub  us,  as  ignorant  peo- 
ple too  often  snub  inquiring  youth,  by  the  easy  but  imsatisfactory  apothegm^ 
**  Little  children  should  not  ask  questions." 

Thus  the  time  has  come  when  the  scientists  have  lost  all  right  to  be 
addressed  with  the  Miltonian  verse,  **  O  thou  who,  for  the  testimony  of 
truth,  hast  borne  universal  reproach  ! "     Sad  degeneration,  and  one  that 
recalls  the  exclamation  of  that  "doctor  of  physic"  mentioned  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Henry  More,  and  who,  upon  hearing 
the  story  told  of  the  drummer  of  Tedworth  and  of  Ann  Walker,  "  cryed 
out  presently,  If  this  be  true^  I  have  been  in  a  wrong  box  all  this  time^ 
««J  must  begin  my  account  aneiv"\ 

But  in  our  century,  notwithstanding  Huxle/s  endorsement  of  the 
value  of  ''human  testimony,"  even  Dr.  Henry  More  has  become  **an 
enthusiast  and  a  visionary,  both  of  which,  united  in  the  same  person, 
constitute  a  canting  madman  "I 

*  In  the  **  Quarterly  Rer.ew  "  of  1859,  Gnikam  gives  a  strange  account  of  many  now 
^c«rted  Oriental  cities,  in  which  the  stone  doors  are  of  enormous  dimensions,  often 
'^'nuns^y  out  of  proportion  with  the  buildmgs  themselves,  and  remark?  that  dw'llin^ 
Md  doort  bear  all  of  them  the  impress  of  an  ancient  race  of  giants. 

tDr.  More :  •*  Letter  to  Glanvil,  author  of  *  Saducismus  Triumpl  aius.*  ** 
tl*  S.  Y.:  "  Dcmonologia,  or  Natural  Knowledge  Revealed,"  1827,  p.  219. 
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What  psychology  has  long  lacked  to  make  its  mystmous  laws  bettei 
understood  and  applied  to  the  ordinary  as  well  as  extraordinary  afiairs  of 
life,  is  not  facts.  These  it  has  had  in  abundance.  The  need  has  been 
for  their  recording  and  classification — for  trained  observers  and  competent 
analysts.  From  the  scientific  body  these  ought  to  have  been  supplied. 
If  error  has  prevailed  and  superstition  run  riot  these  many  centuries 
throughout  Christendom,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  common  people,  the 
reproach  of  science.  The  generations  have  come  and  gone,  each  fur- 
nishing its  quota  of  martyrs  to  conscience  and  moral  courage,  and  psy« 
chology  is  little  better  understood  in  our  day  than  it  was  when  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  Vatican  sent  those  brave  unfortunates  to  their  imtimely  dooii^ 
and  bcanded  their  memories  with  the  stigma  of  heresy  and  sorcerjr. 


CHAPTER  V. 

*'Idi  bh  der  fdst  der  iteti  Tenciat'* 
(I  am  the  spirifwhich  still  denies.) 

^Mf^kitU  in  FAUtT.) 

"Tbe  Spirit  of  tnidi,irlioai  die  worid  cannot  receive  because  it  seedi  Him  not:  neidier 
YOmr^GMpamtevrdimgU  Jskn^  sir.  17. 

"  MiUbns  of  qHritual  creatures  walk  the  eardi 

Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep." 

—Milton. 

"  Mere  mtdlectnal  enlightenment  cannot  recognize  the  spiritual.    As  die  sua  pats  out  a  fire,  so 
puts  out  die  eyes  of  mere  inteOecL— W.  Howrrr. 

THERE  has  been  an  infinite  confusion  of  names  to  express  one  and 
the  same  thing. 
The  chaos  of  the  ancients ;  the  Zoroastrian  sacred  fire,  or  the  Antus- 
byrum  of  the  Parsees ;  the  Hermes-fire ;  the  Elmes-fire  of  the  ancient 
Gcnnans  ;  the  lightning  of  Cybel^  ;   the  burning  torch  ofr  Apollo  ;   the 
Bame  on  the  altar  of  Pan ;  the  inextinguishable  fire  in  the  temple  on  the 
Acropolis,  and  in  that  of  Vesta;   the  fire-fiame  of  Pluto's  helm;   the 
brilliant  sparks  on  the  hats  of  the  Dioscuri,  on  the  Gorgon  head,  the 
helm  of  Pallas,  and  the  staff  of  Mercury ;  the  wop  SxrPtdro^ ;  the  Egyptian 
^litha,  or  Ra ;    the  Grecian  Zeus  CcUaibcUes  (the  descending) ;  ♦    the 
Pentacostal  fire-tongues ;  the  burning  bush  of  Moses ;  the  pillar  of  fire 
of  the  Exodus^  and  the  "burning  lamp"  of  Abram;  the  eternal  fire  of 
tile  "  bottomless  pit ; "  the  Delphic  oracular  vapors ;  the  Sidereal  light 
of  the  Rosicrucians ;  the  Akasa  of  the  Hindu  adepts ;  the  Astral  light 
of  £liphas  Levi ;  the  nerve-aura  and  the  fluid  of  the  magnetists ;  the  od 
of  Reichenbach ;  the  fire-globe,  or  meteor-r<j/  of  Babinet ;  the  Fsychod 
and  ectenic  force  of  Thury ;  the  psychic  force  of  Sergeant  Cox  and  Mr. 
Orookes ;  the  atmospheric  magnetism  of  some  naturalists ;   galvanism ; 
and  finally,  electricity,  are  but  various  names  for  many  different  manifes- 
tations, or  effects  of  the  same  mysterious,  all-pervading  cause — the  Greek 
Archeus^  or  Kp)(fuo%. 

Sir  E.  Bulwer-Lytton,  in  his  Coming  Race^  describes  it  as  the  VRiJ«,f 
Q^d  by  the  subterraaean  populations,  and  allowed  his  readers  to  take  it 

*  PaBsuias:  "Elbe,"  lib.  I,  cap.  xhr. 

t  M^e  apprehend  that  the  noble  author  coined  his  canons  names  by  contractto^ 
*^  in  daaical  langoageiw     Gy  would  come  firom  gune;  vril  from  virUi, 
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for  a  fiction.  '*  These  people,"  he  says,  "  consider  that  in  the  vril  they 
had  arrived  at  the  unity  in  natural  energic  agencies ; "  and  proceei^s  to 
show  that  Faraday  intimated  them  **  under  the  more  cautious  term  of 
correlation,"  thus : 

"  I  have  long  held  an  opinion,  almost  amounting  to  a  conviction,  in 
common,  I  believe,  with  many  other  lovers  of  natural  knowledge,  that 
the  various  forms  under  which  the  forces  of  matter  are  made  manifest, 
HAVE  ONE  COMMON  ORIGIN ;  or,  in  other  words,  are  so  directly  related 
and  naturally  dependent,  that  they  are  convertible,  as  it  were,  into  one 
another,  and  possess  equivalents  of  power  in  their  action." 

Absurd  and  unscientific  as  may  appear  our  comparison  of  a  fictitious 
vril  invented  by  the  great  novelist,  and  the  primal  force  of  the  equall) 
great  experimentalist,  with  the  kabalistic  astral  light,  it  is  nevertheless 
the  true  definition  of  this  force.  Discoveries  are  constantly  being  made 
to  corroborate  the  statement  thus  boldly  put  forth.  Since  we  began  to 
write  this  part  of  our  book,  an  announcement  has  been  made  in  a  num- 
ber of  papers  of  the  supposed  discovery  of  a  new  force  by  Mr.  Edison, 
the  electrician,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  which  force  seems  to  have  little 
in  common  with  electricity,  or  galvanism,  except  the  principle  of  con- 
ductivity. If  demonstrated,  it  may  remain  for  a  long  time  under  some 
pseudonymous  scientific  name  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  will  be  but  one  of 
the  numerous  family  of  children  brought  forth  from  the  commencement  of 
time  by  our  kabalistic  mother,  the  Astral  Virgin,  In  fact,  the  discoverer 
says  that,  "  it  is  as  distinct,  and  has  as  regular  laws  as  heat,  magnetism, 
or  electricity."  The  journal  which  contains  the  first  account  of  the  dis- 
covery adds  that,  "  Mr.  Edison  thinks  that  it  exists  in  connection  with 
heat,  and  that  it  can  also  be  generated  by  independent  and  as  yet  undis- 
covered means" 

Another  of  the  most  startling  of  recent  discoveries,  is  the  possibility 
of  annihilating  distance  between  human  voices — by  means  of  the  tele- 
phone (distance- sounder),  an  instrument  invented  by  Professor  A.  Gra- 
ham Bell.  This  possibility,  first  suggested  by  the  little  "lovers'  tele- 
graph," consisting  of  small  tin  cups  with  vellum  and  drug-twine  appar- 
atus, by  which  a  conversation  can  be  carried  on  at  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred feet,  has  developed  into  the  telephone,  which  will  become  the  wonder 
of  this  age.  A  long  conversation  has  taken  place  between  Boston  and 
Cambridgeport  by  telegraph ;  "  every  word  being  distinctly  heard  and 
perfectly  understood,  and  the  modulations  of  voices  being  quite  distin- 
guishable," according  to  the  official  report.  The  voice  is  seized  ufon^  so  to 
say,  and  held  inform  by  a  magnet,  and  the  sound-wave  transmitted  by  eleC' 
iricity  acting  in  unison  and  co-operating  with  the  magnet.  The  whole 
success  depends  upon  a  perfect  control  of  the  electric  currents  and  the 
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power  of  the  magnets  used,  with  rhich  the  former  must  cooperate. 
**The  invention,"  reports  the  paper,  "may  be  rudely  described  as  a  sort 
of  trumpet,  over  the  bell-mouth  of  which  is  drawn  a  delicate  membrane, 
which,  when  the  voice  is  thrown  into  the  tube,  swells  outward  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  force  of  the  sound-wave.  To  the  outer  side  of  the  membrane 
IS  attached  a  piece  of  metal,  which,  as  the  membrane  swells  outward, 
connects  with  a  magnet,  and  this,  with  the  electric  circuit,  is  controlled 
by  the  oi>erator.  By  some  principle,  not  yet  fully  understood,  the  elec- 
<ric  current  transmits  the  sound-wave  just  as  delivered  by  the  voice  in  the 
Crumpet,  and  the  listener  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  with  a  twin  or  fac- 
simile trumpet  at  his  ear,  hears  every  word  distinctly,  and  readily  detects 
^e  modulations  of  the  speaker's  voice." 

Thus,  in  the  presence  of  such  wonderful  discoveries  of  our  age,  and 
^he  further  magical  possibilities  lying  latent  and  yet  undiscovered  in  the 
ft)oundless  realm  of  nature,  and  further,  in  view  of  the  great  probability 
^hat  Exlison's  Force  and  Professor  Graham  Bell's  Telephone  may  unset- 
e,  if  not  utterly  upset  all  our  ideas  of  the  imponderable  fluids,  would  it 
ot  be  well  for  such  persons  as  may  be  tempted  to  traverse  our  state- 
ents,  to  wait  and  see  whether  they  will  be  corroborated  or  refuted  by 
urther  discoveries. 

Only  in  connection  with  these  discoveries^  we  may,  perhaps,  well 

emind  our  readers  of  the  many  hints  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  histories 

to  a  certain  secret  in  the  possession  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  who 

ould  instantly  communicate,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries, 

rom  one  temple  to  another,  even  though  the  former  were  at  Thebes  and 

he  latter  at  the  other  end  of  the  country ;  the  legends  attributing  it,  as  a 

atter  of  course,  to  the  "  invisible  tribes  "  of  the  air,  which  carry  messaged 

"or  mortals.     The  author  of  Pre-Adamite  Man  quotes  an  instance,  which 

ing  given   merely  on  his  own   authority,  and  he   seeming  uncertain 

"Whether  the  story  comes  from  Macrinus  or  some  other  writer,  may  be 

T*aken  for  what  it  is  worth.     He  found  good  evidence,  he  says,  during 

*is  stay  in  Egypt,  that  "  one  of  fhe  Cleopatras  (?)  sent  news  by  a  wire  to 

-sail  the  cities,  from  Heliopolis  to  Elephantine,  on  the  Upper  Nile."  ♦ 

It  is  not  so  long  since  Professor  Tyndall  ushered  us  into  a  new  world, 
peopled  with  airy  shapes  of  the  most  ravishing  beauty. 

"The  discovery  consists,"  he  says,  "in  subjecting  the  vapors  of  vola- 
tile liquids  to  the  action  of  concentrated  sun-light,  or  to  the  concentrated 
beam  of  the  electric  light."  The  vapors  of  certain  nitrites,  iodides,  and 
adds  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  light  in  an  experimental  tube^ 
taring  horizontally,  and  so  arranged  that  the  axis  of  the  tube  and  that  of 

^  P.  B.  lUndolpk :  "  Pre-Adamite  Man,*'  p.  48. 
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the  parallel  beams  issuing  from  the  lamp  are  coincident  The  vaixm 
form  clouds  of  gorgeous  tints,  and  arrange  themselves  into  the  shapes  of 
vases,  of  bottles  and  cones,  in  nests  of  six  or  more ;  of  shells,  of  tulips, 
roses,  sunflowers,  leaves,  and  of  involved  scrolls.  "  In  one  case,"  he 
tells  us,  *<  the  cloud-bud  grew  rapidly  into  a  serpent's  head  ;  a  mouth  was 
formed,  and  from  the  cloud,  a  cord  of  cloud  resembling  a  tongue  was 
discharged."  Finally,  to  cap  the  climax  of  marvels,  "  once  it  positively 
assumed  the  form  of  a  fish,  with  eyes,  gills,  and  feelers.  The  twoness  of 
the  animal  form  was  displayed  throughout,  and  no  disk^  coil^  or  speck  ex- 
isted  on  one  side  that  did  not  exist  on  the  other" 

These  phenomena  may  possibly  be  explained  in  part  by  the  mechanical 
action  of  a  beam  of  light,  which  Mr.  Crookes  has  recently  demonstrated. 
For  instance,  it  is  a  supposable  case,  that  the  beams  of  light  may  have 
constituted  a  horizontal  axis,  about  which  the  disturbed  molecules  of  the 
vapors  gathered  into  the  forms  of  globes  and  spindles.  But  how  account 
for  the  fish,  the  serpent's  head,  the  vases,  the  flowers  of  different  varie- 
ties, the  shells  ?  This  seems  to  offer  a  dilemma  to  science  as  baffling  as 
the  meteor-cat  of  Babinet.  We  do  not  learn  that  Tyndall  ventured  as 
absurd  an  explanation  of  his  extraordinary  phenomena  as  that  of  the 
Frenchman  about  his. 

Those  who  have  not  given  attention  to  the  subject  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  was  known  in  former  days  of  that  all-pervading, 
subtile  principle  which  has  recently  been  baptized  The  Universal 
Ether. 

Before  proceeding,  we  desire  once  more  to  enunciate  in  two  categor- 
ical propositions,  what  was  hinted  at  before.  These  propositions  were 
demonstrated  laws  with  the  ancient  theurgists. 

I.  The  so-called  miracles,  to  begin  with  Moses  and  end  with  Caglios- 
tro,  when  genuine,  were  as  de  Gasparin  very  justly  insinuates  in  his  work  on 
the  phenomena,  "  perfectly  in  accordance  with  natiu'al  law ; "  hence — no 
miracles.  Electricity  and  magnetism  were  unquestionably  used  in  the 
production  of  some  of  the  prodigies ;  but  now,  the  same  as  then,  they  are 
put  in  requisition  by  every  sensitive,  who  is  made  to  use  unconsciously 
these  powers  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  or  her  organization,  which 
serves  as  a  conductor  for  some  of  these  imponderable  fluids,  as  yet  sc> 
imperfectly  known  to  science.  This  force  is  the  prolific  parent  of  num- 
berless attributes  and  properties,  many,  or  rather,  most  of  which,  are  as 
yet  unknown  to  modem  physics. 

II.  The  phenomena  of  natural  magic  to  be  witnessed  in  Siam,  India, 
Egypt,  and  other  Oriental  countries,  bear  no  relationship  whatever  to 
sleight  of  hand ;  the  one  being  an  absolute  physical  effect,  due  to  the 
action   of    occult    natural  forces,  the  other,  a  mere  deceptive    result 
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obtained    by    dexterous    manipuladons    supplemented    wi:h    confed 
eracy.* 

The  thauniaturgists  of  all  periods,  schools,  and  count:  ies^  produced 
their  wonders,  because  they  were  perfectly  familiar  with  the  imponder- 
able— in  their  efifects— but  otherwise  perfectly  tangible  waves  of  the 
astral  light  They  controlled  the  currents  by  guiding  them  with  theii 
will-power.  The  wonders  were  both  of  physical  and  psychological 
character ;  the  former  embracing  efifects  produced  upon  material  objects. 
the  latter  the  mental  phenomena  of  Mesmer  and  his  successors.  This 
class  has  been  represented  in  our  time  by  two  illustrious  men,  Du  Potet 
and  Regazzoni,  whose  wonderful  powers  were  well  attested  in  France 
and  other  countries.  Mesmerism  is  the  most  important  branch  of  magic  ; 
and  its  phenomena  are  the  efifects  of  the  universal  agent  which  underlies 
all  magic  and  has  produced  at  all  ages  the  so-called  miracles. 

The  ancients  called  it  Chaos  ;  Plato  and  the  Pythagoreans  named  it 
dhe  Soul  of  the  World,  According  to  the  Hindus,  the  Deity  in  the 
shape  of  ^ther  pervades  all  things.  It  is  the  invisible,  but,  as  we  have 
said  before,  too  tangible  Fluid.  Among  other  names  this  universal  Pro- 
teus— or  "  the  nebulous  Almighty,"  as  de  Mirville  calls  it  in  derision — ^was 
temied  by  the  theurgists  "  the  living  fire,"  f  the  '*  Spirit  of  Light,"  and 
^Jdagnes.  This  last  appellation  indicates  its  magnetic  properties  and 
shows  its  magical  nature.  For,  as  truly  expressed  by  one  of  its  enemies — 
^Aayo9  and  fiayvrfq  are  two  branches  growing  from  the  same  trunk,  and 
shooting  forth  the  same  resultants. 

Magnetism  is  a  word  for  the  derivation  of  which  we  have  to  look  to 

-san  incredibly  early  epoch.     The  stone  called  magnet  is  believed  by  many 

to  owe  its  name  to  Magnesia,  a  city  or  district  in  Thessaly,  where  these 

stones  were  found  in  quantity.     We  believe,  however,  the  opinion  of  the 

Hermetists  to  be  the  correct  one.     The  word  Maghj  magus,  is  derived 

from  the   Sanskrit  Mahajiy  the  great  or  wise  (the   anointed    by    the 

divine  wisdom).     '*  Eumolpus  is  the  mythic  founder  of  the  Eumolpidse 


*  On  this  point  at  least  we  a»e  on  firm  groand.  Mr.  Crookes's  testimony  corroboratei 
our  assertions.  On  page  S4  of  his  pamphlet  on  **  Phenomenal  Spiritualism  "  he  says  : 
*'Tbe  many  hundreds  of  facts  I  am  prepared  to  attest — facts  which  to  imitate  by 
known  mechanics  or  physical  means  would  baffle  the  skill  of  a  Houdin,  a  Bosco,  or  an 
Anderson,  backed  with  all  the  resources  of  elaborate  machinery  and  the  practice  of 
years — have  all  taken  place  in  my  own  house  ;  at  times  appointed  by  myself  and  under 
circumstances  which  absolutely  precluded  the  employment  of  the  very  simplest  instru 
nK.ntal  aids.'* 

f  In  this  appellation,  we  may  discover  the  meaning  of  the  puzzling  sentence  to  be 
found  in  the  Zend-Avesta  that  ''fire  gives  knowledge  of  the  future,  science,  and 
imtable  speech,'*  as  it  develops  an  extraordinary  eloquence  in  seme  sensitiveik 
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(priests) ;  the  priests   traced   their  own  wisdom  to  the  Divine  Intelf. 
gence."  *     The  various  cosmogonies  show  that  the  Archaeal  Universal 
Soul  was  held  by  every  nation  as  the  "  mind  "  of  the  Demiurgic  Creator, 
the  Sophia  of  the  Gnostics,  or  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  femcUe  principle. 
As  the  Magi  derived  their  name  from  it,  so  the  Magnesian  stone  or  Mag* 
net  was  called  in  their  honor,  for  they  were  the  first  to  discover  its  won- 
derful properties.     Their  temples  dotted  the  country  in  all  directions, 
and  among  these  were  some  temples  of  Hercules,! — hence  the  stone, 
when  it  once  became  known  that  the  priests  used  it  for  their  curative 
and  magical  purposes,  received  the  name  of  the  Magnesian  or  Hera- 
clean  stone.     Socrates,  speaking  of  it,  remarks  :  '*  Euripides  calls  it  the 
Magnesian  stone,  but  the  common  people,  the  Heraclean.^"     It  was  the 
country  and  stone  which  were  called  after  the  Magi,  not  the  Magi  after 
one  or  the  other.     Pliny  informs  us   that  the  wedding-ring  among  the 
Romans  was  magnetized  by  the  priests  before  the  ceremony.     The  old 
Pagan  historians  are  careful  to  keep  silent  on  certain  Mysteries  of  the 
<'  wise  "  (Magi)  and  Pausanias  was  warned  in  a  dream,  he  says,  not  to 
unveil  the  holy  rites  of  the   temple  of  Demeter   and  Persephoneia  a^ 
Athens.  § 

Modern  science,  after  having  ineffectually  denied  animal  fnagnetism^ 
has  found  herself  forced  to  accept  it  as  a  fact  It  is  now  a  recognized 
property  of  human  and  animal  organization ;  as  to  its  psychological,  oc- 
cult influence,  the  Academies  battle  with  it,  in  our  century,  more  fero 
ciously  than  ever.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  and  even  wondered  at, 
as  the  representatives  of  "  exact  science  "  are  unable  to  either  explain  or 
even  offer  us  anything  like  a  reasonable  hypothesis  for  the  undeniable 
mysterious  potency  contained  in  a  simple  magnet.  We  begin  to  have 
daily  proofs  that  these  potencies  underlie  the  theurgic  mysteries,  and 
therefore  might  perhaps  explain  the  occult  faculties  possessed  by  ancient 
and  modern  thaumaturgists  as  well  as  a  good  many  of  their  most  astound- 
ing achievements.     Such  were  the  gifts  transmitted  by  Jesus  to  some  of 


*  Dunlap  :  **"  Musahy  His  Mysteries,"  p.  iii. 

f  '^  Hercules  was  known  as  the  king  of  the  Musians,**  says  Schwab,  ii.,  44 ;  and  Mu- 
sien  was  the  feast  of  *' Spirit  and  Matter,'*  Adonis  and  Venus,  Bacdius  and  Ceres. 
(See  Dunlap:  *^  Mystery  of  Adonis,*'  p.  95.)  Dunlap  shows,  on  the  authority  of  Ju- 
lian and  Anthon  (67),  i£sculapius,  '*  the  Savior  of  all/'  identical  with  Phtha  (the  crea- 
tive Intellect,  the  Divine  Wisdom),  and  with  Apollo,  Baal,  Adonis,  and  Heicokn 
(ibid.,  p.  93).  and  Phtha  is  the  "  Anima  mundi,"  the  Universal  Soul,  of  Plato,  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Astral  Light  of  the  Kabalists.  M.  Michelet,  how* 
ever,  regards  the  Grecian  Herakles  as  a  different  character,  the  adversary  of  the  Ba  xhtt 
revellings  and  their  attendant  human  sacrifices. 

X  Plato  :  «« Ion  "  (Burgess),  vol.  iv.,  p.  294.  %  "  Attic"  L,  idn. 
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hb  fisciples.  At  the  moment  of  his  miraculous  curesi  the  Nazaren^  felt  a 
%  power  issuing  from  him.  Socrates,  in  his  dialogue  with  Theages,*  tell 
ing  him  of  his  familiar  god  (demon),  and  his  power  of  either  imparting 
his  (Socrates')  wisdom  to  his  disciples  or  preventing  it  from  benefiting 
&ose  he  associates  with,  brings  the  following  instance  in  corroboration  of 
his  words :  ^'  I  will  tell  you,  Socrates,"  says  Aristides,  "  a  thing  incredible, 
indeed,  by  die  gods,  but  true.  I  made  a  proficiency  when  I  associated 
with  you,  even  if  I  was  only  in  the  same  house,  though  not  in  the  same 
loom  ;  but  more  so,  when  I  was  in  the  same  room,  .  .  .  and  much  more 

when  I  looked  at  you But  I  made  by  far  the  greatest  proficiency 

nrhen  I  sat  near  you  and  touched youP 

This  is  the  modern  magnetism  and  mesmerism  of  Du  Potet  and  other 
masters,  who,  when  they  have  subjected  a  person  to  their  fluidic  influ- 
ence, can  impart  to  them  all  their  thoughts  even  at  a  distance,  and  with 
ax&    irresistible  power  force  their  subject  to  obey  their    metital  orders. 
Bo  t  how  far  better  was  this  psychic  force  known  to  the  ancient  philoso* 
phers  1   We  can  glean  some  information  on  that  subject  from  the  earliest 
soixrces.     Pythagoras  taught  his  disciples  that  God  is  the  universal  mind 
diffused  through  all  things,  and  that  this  mind  by  the  sole  virtue  of  its 
universal  sameness  could  be  communicated  from  one  object  to  another 
and  be  made  to  create  all  things  by  the  sole  will-power  of  man.  With  the 
ancient  Greeks,  Kurios  was   the   god-Mind    {Nous),      "Now    Koros 
(Kurios)  signifies  the  pure  and  unmixed  nature  of  intellect — wisdom,'* 
says  Plato. t     Kurios  is  Mercury,  the  Divine  Wisdom,  and  "  Mercury  is 
the  Sol "  (Sun),J  from  whom  Thaut — Hermes — received  this  divine  wis- 
dom, which,  in  his  turn,  he  imparted  to  the  world  in  his  books.  Hercules 
is  also  the  Sun — ^the  celestial  storehouse  of  the  universal  magnetism  ;§  or 
rather  Hercules  is  the  magnetic  light  which,  when  having  made  its  way 
through  the  "  opened  eye  of  heaven,"  enters  into   the  regions  of  oui 
planet  and  thus  becomes  the  Creator.*'     Hercules  passes  through  the 
twelve  labors,  the  valiant  Titan  I     He  is  called  "  Father  of  All "  and 

*Pkto:  "Theages.**    Cicero  renders  this  word  daifiovujv^  quiddam  divinum,  a 
dMoe  tomething,  not  anything  personal 

1  "Cratylus,"  p.  79.        J  *' Arnobius,"  vi,  xii. 

S  ^  we  will  show  in  sabsequent  chapters,  the  sun  was  not  considered  by  the  an- 
^^^  as  the  direct  cause  of  the  light  and  heat,  but  only  as  an  agent  of  the  \>rmer, 
t^'i^b  which  the  light  passes  on  its  way  to  our  sphere.  Thus  it  was  always  cviled  by 
^^^Syptians  "  the  eye  of  Osiris,"  who  was  himself  the  Logos^  the  First*begotten,  or  light 
"i^msnifest  to  the  world,  **  which  is  the  mind  and  divine  intellect  of  the  Concealed.'^ 
It  is  only  |i)gt  light  of  which  we  are  cognizant  that  is  the  Demiurge,  the  creator  of  ooi 
pIsBet  aad  everything  pertaining  to  it ;  with  the  invisible  and  unknown  universes  dik 
'BBiBated  through  space,  none  df  the  sun-gods  had  anything  to  do.  The  idea  it  ex- 
P'HKd  very  clearly  in  the  ^'  Books  of  Hermes." 
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*♦  self-bom  "  "  {autophuesy  *  Hercules,  the  Sun,  is  killed  by  the  Devi!, 
Typhon,f  and  so  is  Osiris,  who  is  the  father  and  brother  of  Horns,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  identical  with  him  ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
magnet  was  called  the  **  bone  of  Homs,"  and  iron  the  "  bone  of  Typhon." 
He  is  called  '*  Hercules  Invic^us"  only  when  he  descends  to  Hades 
(the  subterranean  garden),  and  plucking  the  "  golden  apples  "  from  the 
"  tree  of  life,"  slays  the  dragon  .J  The  rough  Titanic  power,  the  "  li- 
ning **  of  every  sun-god,  opposes  its  force  of  blind  matter  to  the  divine 
magnetic  spirit,  which  tries  to  harmonize  everything  in  nature. 

All  the  sun-gods,  with  their  symbol,  the  visible  sun,  are  the  creators 
oi physical  nature  only.  The  spiritual  is  the  work  of  the  Highest  God— ■ 
the  Concealed,  the  Central,  Spiritual  Sun,  and  of  his  Demiurge — th^ 


Divine  Mind  of  Plato,  and  the  Divine  Wisdom  of  Hermes  Trismegistos 
— the  wisdom  efifused  from  Oulom  or  Kronos, 

<*  After  the  distribution  of  pure  Fire,  in  the  Samothracian  Mysteries,  =r 
new  life  began."  ||     This  was  the  "  new  birth,"  that  is  alluded  to  by  Jesus 
in  his  nocturnal  conversation  with  Nicodemus.     "  Initiated  into  the  mo: 
blessed  of  all  Mysteries,  being  ourselves  pure  ...  we  become  just  and  ho 
with  wisdom,"  Tf      "  He  breathed  on  them  and  saith  unto  them,  * 
the  Holy  Pneuma.' "  ♦♦  And  this  simple  act  of  will-power  was  sufficient 
impart  vaticination  in  its  nobler  and  most  perfect  form  if  both  the 


tor  and  the  initiated  were  worthy  of  it.     To  deride  this  gift,  even  in  ir 
present  aspect,  "as  the  corrupt  offspring  and  lingering  remains  of 
ignorant  age  of  superstition,  and  hastily  to  condemn  it  as  unworthy 
sober  investigation,  would  be  as  unphilosophical  as  it  is  wrong,"  remarl 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Gross.     "  To  remove  the  veil  which  hides  our  vision  fro 
the  future,  has  been  attempted — in  all  ages  of  the  world  ;  and  therefo 
the  propensity  to  pry  into  the  lap  of  time,  contemplated  as  one  of 
faculties  of  human  mind,  comes  recommended  to  us  under  the  sanction 

God Zuinglius,  the  Swiss  reformer,  attested  tl\e  comprehensiven 

of  his  faith  in  the  providence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  cosmopoli 
doctrine  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  entirely  excluded  from  the  m 
worthy  portion  of  the  heathen  world.     Admitting  its  truth,  we 


*  «  Orphic  Hymn,"  xiL  ;  Hermann ;  Dunlap :  <*  Mosah,  His  Mysteries,*'  p.  91. 

f  Movers,  525.    Dunlap:  '^  Mysteries  of  Adonis,"  94. 

\  Preller  :  iL,  153.     This  b  evidently  the  origin  of  the  Christian  dogma  of 
iefcending  into  hell  and  overcoming  Satan. 

g  This  important  fact  accounts  admirably  for  the  gross  pol3rtheUm  of  the 
and  the  refined,  higlily-philosophical  conception  of  one  God,  which  was  taught  on' 
sanctuaries  of  the  *'  pagan  "  temples. 

I  Anthon  :  "Cabeiria."  T  Plato:  "Phsedrus,''  Caiy's  transUtiov 

♦•  John  XX,  22 
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easily  conceive  a  valid  reason  why  a  heathen,  thus  favorec,  should  n^t  be 
capable  of  trae  prophecy."  ♦ 

NoWy  what  is  this  mystic,  primordial  substance  ?  In  the  book  of  Gen- 
aiSf  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter,  it  is  termed  the  "  face  of  the 
waters,"  said  to  have  been  incubated  by  the  "  Spirit  of  God."    Job  nien> 
lions,  in  chap,  xxvi.,  5,  that  ''dead  things  are  formed  from  under  the 
waters,  and  inhabitants  thereof."     In  the  original  text,  instead  of  "  dead 
things,"  it  is  written  dead  Rephaim  (giants,  or  mighty  primitive  men),  from 
whom  "  Evolution  "  may  one  day  trace  our  present  race.     In  the  Egyp- 
tian mythology,  Kneph  the  Eternal  unreveaUd  God  is  represented  by  a 
snake-emblem  of  eternity  encircling  a  water-urn,  with  his  head  hovering 
over  the  waters,  which  it  incubates  with  his  breath.     In  this  case  the  ser- 
pent is  the  Agathodaimon,  the  good  spirit ;  in  its  opposite  aspect  it  is 
the  Kakothodaimon — the  bad  one.     In  the  Scandinavian  Eddas,  the 
lioney-dew — the  food  of  the  gods  and  of  the  creative,  busy  Yggdrasill — 
l>ees — falls  during  the  hours  of  night,  when  the  atmosphere  is  impregna* 
ted  with  humidity;  and  in  the  Northern  mythologies,  as  the  passive  prin 
ciple  of  creation,  it  typifies  the  creation  of  the  universe  out  of  water ; 
tKis  dew  is  the  astral  light  in  one  of  its  combinations  and  possesses  crea> 
tive  as  well  as  destructive   properties.     In  the   Chaldean  legend  of 
Herosus,  Oannes  or  Dagon,  the  man-fish,  instructing  the  people,  shows  the 
infant  world  created  out  of  water  and  all  beings  originating  from  this 
prima  materia.    Moses  teaches  that  only  earth  and  water  can  bring  a 
living  soul ;  and  we  read  in  the  Scriptures  that  herbs  could  not  grow 
until  the  Eternal  caused  it  to  rain  upon  earth.     In  the  Mexican  Popol» 
Vtih  man  is  created  out  of  mud  or  clay  [ferre  glaise)y  taken  from  under 
the  water.     Brahma  creates  Lomus,  the  great  Muni  (or  first  man),  seated 
on  his  lotus,  only  after  having  called  into  being,  spirits,  who  thus  en- 
joyed among  mortals  a  priority  of  existence,  and  he  creates  him  out  of 
^^^ter,  air,  and  earth.     Alchemists  claim  that  primordial  or  pre-Adamic 
^^Jth  when  reduced  to  its  first  substance  is  in  its  second  stage  of  trans- 
*oimation  like  clear-water,  the  first  being  the  alkahest  \  proper.     This 
Primordial  substance  is  said  to  contain  within  itself  the  essence  of  all  that 
^oes  to  make  up  man ;  it  has  not  only  all  the  elements  of  his  physical  being, 
*^^teven  the  "breath  of  life  "  itself  in  a  latent  state,  ready  to  be  awakened. 
^*3^  it  derives  from  the  "  incubation  "  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  face 
the  waters^ chaos  ;  in  fact,  this  substance  is  chaos  itself.     From  this 
^as  that  Paracelsus  claimed  to  be  able  to  make  his  "  homunculi : "  and 


^  "Heathen  Religion,"  104. 

t  Alkahest,  a  word  first  nsed  by  Paracelsus,  to  denote  the  menstmam  or  n:  ivemJ 
^^^t,  that  is  capable  of  reducing  all  thingiL 
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this  18  why  Thales,  the  great  natural  philosopher,  maintained  that  waiif 
was  the  principle  of  all  things  in  nature. 

What  is  the  primordial  Chaos  but  ^ther  ?  The  modern  Ether ;  not 
such  as  is  recognized  by  our  scientists,  but  such  as  it  was  known  to  the 
ancient  philosophers,  long  before  the  time  of  Moses ;  Ether,  with  all  iti 
mysterious  and  occult  properties,  containing  in  itself  the  germs  of  univer- 
sal creation ;  Ether,  the  celestial  virgin,  the  spiritual  mother  of  every 
existing  form  and  being,  from  whose  bosom  as  soon  as  "incubated"  by 
the  Divine  Spirit,  are  called  into  existence  Matter  and  Life,  Force  and 
Action.  Electricity,  magnetism,  heat,  light,  and  chemical  action  are  so 
little  understood  even  now  that  fresh  facts  are  constantly  widening  the 
range  of  our  knowledge.  Who  knows  where  ends  the  power  of  this 
protean  giant—  Ether  ;  or  whence  its  mysterious  origin  ? — ^Who,  we 
mean,  that  denies  the  spirit  that  works  in  it  and  evolves  out  of  it  all  visi- 
ble forms  ? 

It  is  an  easy  task  to  show  that  the  cosmogonical  legends  all  over  the 
world  are  based  on  a  knowledge  by  the  ancients  of  those  sciences  which 
have  allied  themselves  in  our  days  to  support  the  doctrine  of  evolution ; 
and  that  further  research  may  demonstrate  that  they  were  far  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  of  evolution  itself,  embracing  both  its  physical  and 
spiritual  aspects,  than  we  are  now.  With  the  old  philosophers,  evolution 
was  a  universal  theorem,  a  doctrine  embracing  the  whole^  and  an  estab- 
lished principle ;  while  our  modern  evolutionists  are  enabled  to  present  us 
merely  with  speculative  theoretics ;  with  particular^  if  not  wholly  mga- 
five  theorems.  It  is  idle  for  the  representatives  of  our  modern  wisdom 
to  close  the  debate  and  pretend  that  the  question  is  settled,  merely  be- 
cause the  obscure  phraseology  of  the  Mosaic  account  clashes  with  the 
definite  exegesis  of  "  exact  science." 

One  fact  at  least  is  proved  :  there  is  not  a  cosmogonical  fragment,  to 
whatever  nation  it  may  belong,  but  proves  by  this  universal  allegory  of 
water  and  the  spirit  brooding  over  it,  that  no  more  than  our  modem 
physicists  did  any  of  them  hold  the  universe  to  have  sprung  into  existence 
out  of  nothing ;  for  all  their  legends  begin  with  that  period  when  nascent 
vapors  and  Cimmerian  darkness  lay  brooding  over  a  fluid  mass  ready  to 
start  on  its  journey  of  activity  at  the  first  flutter  of  the  breath  of  Him, 
who  is  the  Unrevealed  One,  Him  they  felt,  if  they  saw  Him  not  Their 
spiritual  intuitions  were  not  so  darkened  by  the  subtile  sophistry  of  the 
forecoming  ages  as  ours  are  now.  If  they  talked  less  of  the  Silurian  age 
slowly  developing  into  the  Mammalian,  and  if  the  Cenozoic  time  was 
only  recorded  by  various  allegories  of  the  primitive  man — the  Adam  of 
our  race — it  is  but  a  negative  proof  after  all  that  their  "  wise  men  '*  and 
leaders  did  not  know  of  these  successive  periods  as  well  as  we  do  now« 
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In  the  days  of  Democritus  and  Aristotle^  the  cycle  had  already  begun  to 
enter  on  its  downward  path  of  progress.     And  if  these  two  philosophers 
could  discuss  so  well  the  atomic  theory  and  trace  the  atom  to  its  material 
or  physical  pointy  their  ancestors  may  have  gone  further  still  and  followed 
its  genesis  far  beyond  that  limit  where  Mr.  Tyndall  and  others  seem  rooted 
to  the  spot,  not  daring  to  cross  the  line  of  the  "  Incomprehensible."     The 
lost  arts  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  if  even  theii  achievements  in  physi- 
ography are  now  doubted,  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  writings  of  their 
physicbts  and  naturalists,— on  the  other  hand  their  practical  knowledge 
in  phytochemistry  and  mineralogy  far  exceeded  our  own.     Furthermore, 
they  might  have  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  physical  history  of 
our  globe  without  publishing  their  knowledge  to  the  ignorant  masses  in 
those  ages  of  religious  Mysteries. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  only  from  the  Mosaic  books  that  we  mean  to 
adduce  proof  for  our  further  arguments.     The  ancient  Jews  got  all  their 
knowledge — religious  as  well  as  profane — from  the  nations  with  which 
we  see  them  mixed  up  from  the  earliest  periods.     Even  the  oldest  of  all 
sciences,  their  kabaUstic  **  secret  doctrine,"  may  be  traced  in  each  detail 
to  its  primeval  source.  Upper  India,  or  Turkestan,  far  before  the  time  of 
A  distinct  separation  between  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  nations.     The  King 
Solomon  so   celebrated  by  posterity,  as  Josephus  the  historian  says,* 
for  his  magical  skill,  got  his  secret  learning  from  India  through  Hiram, 
^e  king  of  Ophir,  and  perhaps  Sheba.     His  ring,  commonly  known  as 
'*  Solomon's  seal,"  so  celebrated  for  the  potency  of  its  sway  over  the 
Various  kinds    of   genii    and 
deacons,  in    all   the    popular 
l^ends,  is  equally  of  Hindu 
^ngin.     Writing  on  the  preten- 
tious and  abominable  skill  of  the 
'*  devil-worshippers  **  of  Travan- 
^orc,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Mateer, 
of  the  London   Missionary 
Society,  claims  at  the  same  time 
to  be  in  possession  of  a  very  old 
iiE^anuscript  volume  of  magical  incantations  and  spells  in  the  Malay&lim 
language,  giving  directions  for  effecting  a  great  variety  of   purposes, 
^f  course  he  adds,  that  ^  many  of  these  are  fearful  in  their  malig- 
'^ty  and  obscenity,"  and  gives  in  his  work   the  ffusimile  of  some 
Quiets  bearing  the  magical  figures  and  designs  on  them.     We  find 
•""^ong  them  one  with  the  following  legend :   "  To  remove  trembb'ng 


^  Josephiu :  "  Antiquities^"  vol.  viil,  c.  a»  5. 
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arising  fironi  demoniacal  possession — write  this  figure  on  a  plant  that  hat 
milky  juice,  and  drive  a  nail  through  it ;  the  trembling  will  cease."* 
The  figure  is  the  identical  Solomon's  sealy  or  double  triangle  of  the 
Kabalists.  Did  the  Hindu  get  it  from  the  Jewish  kabalist,  6t  the 
latter  from  India,  by  inheritance  from  their  great  king-kabalist,  the 
wise  Solomon?!  But  we  will  leave  this  trifling  dispute  to  continue 
the  more  interesting  question  of  the  astral  light,  and  its  unknown 
properties. 

Admitting,  then,  that  this  mythical  agent  is  Ether,  we  will  proceed  to 
see  what  and  how  much  of  it  is  known  to  science. 

With  respect  to  the  various  effects  of  the  different  solar  rays,  Robert 
Hunt,  F.R.S.,  remarks,  in  his  Researches  on  Light  in  its  Chemical  Rela- 
tions^ that : 

"  Those  rays  which  give  the  most  light — the  yellow  and  the  orange 
rays — will  not  produce  change  of  color  in  the  chloride  of  silver;"  while 
'*  those  rays  which  have  the  least  illuminating  power — the  blue  and  violet 
— produce  the  greatest  change,  and  in  exceedingly  short  time.  ^  .  .  .  The 

•  "The  Land  of  Charity,"  p.  310. 

f  The  claims  of  certain  "  adepts,"  which  do  not  agree  with  those  of  the  stadents 
the  purely  Jewish  Kabala^  and  show  that  the  "  secret  doctrine  '*  has  originated  in  India^^. 
from  whence  it  was  brought  to  Chaldea,  passing  subsequently  into  the  hands  of  tbess 
Hebrew  ^*  Tana'im,"  are  singularly  corroborated  by  the  researches  of  the  Christian  mis— — 
sionaries.     These  pious  and  learned  travellers  have  inadvertently  come  to  our  heipi* 
Dr.  Caldwell,  in  his  ^*  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages,"  p.  66^ 
and  Dr.  Mateer,  in  the  "Land  of  Charity,"  p.  83,  fuUy  support  our  assertions  that""^ 
the  "  wise  "  King  Solomon  got  all  his  kabalistic  lore  from  India,  as  the  above-giveav^ 
magical  figure  well  shows.     The  former  missionary  is  desirous  to  prove  that  very  ol^ 
and  huge  specimens  of  the  baobab-tree,  which  is  not,  as  it  appears,  indigenous  to  India, 
but  belongs  to  the  African  soil,  and  "found  only  at  several  ancient  sites  of  foreign 
commerce  (at  Travancore),  may,  for  aught  we  know,"  he  adds,  "  have  been  introduced^ 
into  India,  and  planted  by  the  servants  of  King  Solomon."     The  other  proof  is  stilL 
more  conclusive.     Sa]rs  Dr.  Mateer,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Natural  History  of  Travan* 
core :  "  There  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with  the  name  of  thb  bird  (the  peacock)  which 
throws  some  light  upon  Scripture  history.     King  Solomon  sent  hb  navy  to  Tarshish  (i 
Kings,  X.  22},  which  returned  once  in  three  years,  bringing  *  gold  and  silver,  ivory  and 
apes^  and  peacocks.*   Now  the  word  used  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  for  peacock  ls  '  tukki^  and 
as  the  Jews  had,  of  course,  no  word  for  these  fine  birds  tiU  they  were  first  imported 
into  Judea  by  King  Solomon,  there  is  no  doubt  that  '  tukki '  is  simply  the  old  Tamil 
word  */0ifV  the  name  of  the  peacock.       The  ape  or  monkey  also  is,  in  Hebrew, 
called  *koph^^  the  Indian  word  for  which  is  ^kaphi.^      Ivory,  we  have  seen,  is  abun 
dant  in  South  India,  and  gold  is  widely  distributed  in  the  rivers  of  the  western  coasts 
Hence  the  *  Tarshish  *  referred  to  was  doubtless  the  western  coast  of  India,  and  Solo- 
mon's ships  were  ancient  'East   Indiamen.'"     And  hence  also  we  may  add,  besides 
"  the  gold  and  silver,  and  apes  and  peacocks,"  King  Solomon  and  hif  ^erd  Hiram,  o^ 
BU sonic  renown,  got  their  "magic"  and  "wisdom"  from  India. 
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fUow  glasses  obstruct  scarcely  any  light;  the  blue  glasses  may  be 
>  dark  as  to  admit  of  the  permeation  of  a  very  small  quantity." 

And  still  we  see  that  under  the  blue  ray  both  vegetable  and  animal 
fe  manifest  an  inordinate  development,  while  under  the  yellow  ray  it  is 
Proportionately  arrested.  How  is  it  possible  to  account  for  this  satisfac- 
only  upon  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  both  animal  and  vegetable  life 
are  differently  modified  electrico-magnetic  phenomena,  as  yet  unknown 
in  their  fundamental  principles  ? 

Mr.  Hunt  finds  that  the  undulatory  theory  does  not  account  for  the 
results  of  his  experiments.     Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his  Treatise  on  Optics^ 
showing  that  '*  the  colors  of  vegetable  life  arise  ....  from  a  specific 
attraction  which  the  particles  of  these  bodies  exercise  over  the  differently- 
colored  rays  of  light,"  and  that  "  it  is  by  the  light  of  the  sun  that  the 
colored  juices  of  plants  are  elaborated,  that  the  colors  of  bodies  are 
dianged,  etc.  ..."   remarks  that  it  is  not  easy  to  allow  ''that  such 
effects  can  be  produced  by  the  mere  vibration  of  an  ethereal  medium." 
And  he  is  forced^  he  says,  "  by  this  class  of  facts,  to  reason  as  if  light 
was  materia/ {?)."     Professor  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  of  Harvard  University, 
says  that  he  "  cannot  agree  ....  with  those  who  regard  the  wave-theory 
of  light  as  an  established  principle  of  science."  *  HerschePs  doctrine,  that 
the  intensity  of  light,  in  effect  of  each  undulation,  "  is  inversely  as  the 
s(lDare  of  the  distance  fix>m  the  luminous  body,"  if  correct,  damages  a 
good  deal  if  it  does  not  kill  the  undulatory  theory.    That  he  is  right, 
was  proved  repeatedly  by  experiments  with  photometers ;  and,  though  it 
begms  to  be  much  doubted,  the  undulatory  theory  is  still  alive. 

As  General  Pleasanton,  of  Philadelphia,  has  undertaken  to  combat 
this  anti-Pythagorean  hypothesis,  and  has  devoted  to  it  a  whole  volume, 
we  cannot  do  any  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  his  recent  work  on  the 
Blue  Ray^  etc.  We  leave  the  theory  of  Thomas  Young,  who,  accord- 
ing to  TyndaU,  ''  placed  on  an  immovable  basis  the  undulatory  theory  of 
%ht,"  to  hold  its  own  if  it  can,  with  the  Philadelphia  experimenter. 

Eliphas  I^evi,  the  modern  magician,  describes  the  astral  light  in  the 
following  sentence  :  "We  have  said  that  to  acquire  magics.  1  power,  two 
things  are  necessary :  to  disengage  the  will  fi-om  all  servitude,  and  to 
cicrcise  it  in  control." 

"The  sovereign  will  is  represented  in  our  symbols  by  the  woman  who 
^"whes  the  serpent's  head,  and  by  the  resplendent  angel  who  represses 
t^  dragon,  and  holds  him  under  his  foot  and  spear ;  the  great  magical 
Vlf^  the  dual  current  of  light,  the  living  and  astral  ^^  of  the  earth,  has 
^  represented  in  the  ancient  theogonies  by  the  serpent  with  the  head 

^  Cooke:  *'New  Chemistry,"  p.  aa 
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of  a  bull,  a  ram,  or  a  dog.  It  is  the  double  serpent  of  the  cadvceus^  h 
is  the  Old  Serpent  of  the  Genesis,  but  it  is  also  the  brasen  serpent  of 
Moses  entwined  around  the  tau^  that  is  to  say,  the  generative  lingha.  It 
is  also  the  goat  of  the  witch-sabbath,  and  the  Baphomet  of  the  Templars ; 
it  is  the  Hyli  of  the  Gnostics ;  it  is  the  double-tail  of  serpent  which 
forms  the  legs  of  the  solar  cock  of  the  Abraxas ;  finally,  it  is  the  Devil  of 
M.  Eudes  de  Mirville.  But  in  very  fact  it  is  the  blind  force  which  srmls 
have  to  conquer  to  liberate  themselves  from  the  bonds  of  the  earth ;  for 
if  their  will  does  not  free  "  them  from  this  fatal  attraction,  they  will  be 
absorbed  in  the  current  by  the  force  which  has  produced  them,  and  will 
return  to  the  central  and  eternal  fire^ 

This  last  kabalistic  figure  of  speech,  notwithstanding  its  strange 
phraseology,  is  precisely  the  one  used  by  Jesus  ;  and  in  his  mind  it  could  - 
have  had  no  other  significance  than  the  one  attributed  to  it  by  the  Gnos- 
tics and  the  Kabalists.  Later  the  Christian  theologians  interpreted  it^ 
differently,  and  with  them  it  became  the  doctrine  of  Hell.  Literally,  , 
though,  it  simply  means  what  it  says — the  astral  light,  or  the  generator-r 
and  destroyer  of  all  forms. 

"All  the  magical  operations,"  continues  Levi,  "consist  in  freeinf^ 
one's  self  from  the  coils  of  the  Ancient  Serpent ;  then  to  place  the  foot  on^ 
its  head,  and  lead  it  according  to  the  operator's  will.     '  I  will  give  unto^ 
thee/  says  the  Serpent,  in  the  Gospel  myth,  *  all  the  kingdoms  of  thc^* 
earth,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.'     The  initiate  should  reply^' 
to  him,  *I  will  not  fall  down,  but  thou  shalt  crouch  at  my  feet;  thou^ 
will  give  me  nothing,  but  I  will  make  use  of  thee  and  take  whatever  I 
wish.     For  /  am  thy  Lord  and  Master  I '     This  is  the  real  meaning  of 
the  ambiguous  response  made  by  Jesus  to  the  tempter.  .  .  .     Thus,  the- 
Devil  is  not  an  Entity.     It  is  an  errant  force,  as  the  name  signifies.     An. 
odic  or  magnetic  current  formed  by  a  chain  (a  circle)  of  pernicious  wills 
must  create  this  evil  spirit  which  the  Gospel  calls  legion,  and  which  forces 
into  the  sea  a  herd  of  swine — another  evangelical  allegory  showing  how 
base  natures  can  be  driven  headlong  by  the  blind  forces  set  in  motion  by 
error  and  sin."* 

In  his  extensive  work  on  the  mystical  manifestations  of  huraaa 
nature,  the  German  naturalist  and  philosopher,  Maximilian  Perty,  has 
devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  the  Modern  forms  of  Magic,  "The 
manifestations  of  magical  life,"  he  says  in  his  Preface,  "partially  re- 
pose on  quite  another  order  of  things  than  the  nature  in  which  we  are 
acquainted  with  time,  space,  and  causality ;  these  manifestations  can  be 
experimented  with  but  little ;  they  cannot  be  called  out  at  our  biddings 

^  EUfhff  Leri :  •'Dogme  et  Rituel  de  la  Haute  Magie." 
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bat  may  be  observed  and  carefully  followed  whenever  thej  c.unir  in  cur 
pfesence  ;  we  can  only  group  them  by  analogy  under  certain  divisions, 
and  deduce  from  them  general  principles  and  laws."     Thus,  for  ProfesEor 
Perty,  who  evidently  belongs  to  the  school  of  Schopenhauer,  the  possi- 
bility and  naiurainess  of  the  phenomena  which  took  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Kavindasami,  the  fakir,  and  are  described  by  Louis  Jacolliot, 
the  Orientalist,  are  fully  demonstrated   on   that   principle.      The  fakir 
was  a  man  who,  through  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  matter  of  his  cor- 
poreal system  has  attained  to  that  state  of  purification  at  which  the  spirit 
t>ecomes  nearly  freed  from  its  prison,*  and  can  produce  wonders.     His 
ftnilj  nay,  a  simple  desire  of  his  has  become  creative  force,  and  he  can 
*ommand  the  elements  and  powers  of  nature.     His  body  is  no  more  an 
ifipediment  to  him ;  hence  he  can  converse  ''  spirit  to  spirit,  breath  to 
[>reath."     Under  his  extended  palms,  a  seed,  unknown  to  him  (for  Ja- 
[^oUiot  has  chosen  it  at  random  among  a  variety  of  seeds,  from  a  bag,  and 
planted  it  himself,  after  marking  it,  in  a  flower  pot),  will  germinate  in- 
stantly, and  push  its  way  through  the  soil.     Developing  in  less  than  two 
liouTs^  time  to  a  size  and  height  which,  perhaps,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  require  several  days  or  weeks,  it  grows  miraculously  under 
tlac  very  eyes  of  the  perplexed  experimenter,  and  mockingly  upsets  every 
accepted  formula  in  Botany.     Is  this  a  miracle  ?     By  no  means  ;  it  may 
be  one,  perhaps,  if  we  take  Webster's  definition,  that  a  miracle  is  "every 
event  contrary  to  the  ^x/a^/i>^// constitution  and  course  of  things — a  devia- 
tion from  the  known  laws  of  nature.''     But  are  our  naturalists  prepared  to 
support  the  claim  that  what  they  have  once  established  on  observation  is  in- 
fallible? Or  that  every  law  of  nature  is  known  to  them  ?    In  this  instance, 
Ac  "miracle"  is  but  a  little  more  prominent  than  the  now  well-known  ex- 
periments of  General  Pleasanton,  of  Philadelphia.     While  the  vegetation 
and  fruitage  of  his  vines  were  stimulated  to  an  incredible  activity  by  the 
^ificial  violet  light,  the  magnetic  fluid  emanating  from  the  hands  of  the 
^ir  effected  still  more  intense  and  rapid  changes  in  the  vital  function  of 
^^  In^an  plants.     It  attracted  and  concentrated  the  akasa,  or  life-prin- 
^pH  on  the  germ.f    His  magnetism,  obeying  his  will,  drew  up  the  akasa 

*  Plato  hints  at  a  ceremony  used  in  the  Mysteries,  during  the  performance  of 
which  the  neophyte  was  taught  that  men  are  in  this  life  in  a  kind  of  prison,  and 
t«ght  kffw  to  esuipe  from  it  temporarily.  As  usual,  the  too-learned  translators  dis- 
°S^^  this  passage,  partially  because  they  could  not  understand  it,  and  partially  because 
Ihey  »Mr/i/  not.  See  Phado  g  16,  and  commentaries  on  it  by  Henry  More,  the  well- 
'"°''n  Mystic  philosopher  and  Platonist. 

t  The  akasa  is  a  Sanscrit  word  which  means  sky,  btt  it  also  de  Agnates  the  im- 
P"*l^ble  and  intangible  life>principle — ^the  astral  and  celestial  lights  ccmbined  togetlMr, 
*^  whidi  two  form  the  anima  mundiy  and  constitute  the  soul  and  spirit  of  man ;  the 
^'^itl  light  forming  his  vo^f,  ffveiHia,  or  dirine  spirit,  anil  the  other  hit  fvxyh  sovl  or 
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in  a  concentrated  current  through  the  plant  towards  his  hands,  and  b} 
keeping  up  an  unintermitted  flow  for  the  requisite  space  of  time,  the  life- 
principle  of  the  plant  built  up  cell  after  cell,  layer  after  layer,  with  preter- 
natural activity,  until  the  work  was  done.    The  life-principle  is  but  a  blind 
force  obeying  a  controlling  influence.    In  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  the 
plant-protoplasm  would  have  concentrated  and  directed  it  at  a  certain  es- 
tablished rate.     This  rate  would  have  been  controlled  by  the  prevalent  at- 
mospheric conditions ;  its  growth  being  rapid  or  slow,  and,  in  stalk  or  head, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light,  heat,  and  moisture  of  the  season.  But 
the  fakir,  coming  to  the  help  of  nature  with  his  powerful  will  and  spirit 
purified  from  the  contact  with  matter,*  condenses,  so  to  speak,  the  essence 
of  plant-life  into  its  germ,  and  forces  it  to  maturity  ahead  of  its  time. 
This  blind  force  being  totally  submissive  to  his  will,  obeys  it  with  ser- 
vility.    If  he  chose  to  imagine  the  plant  as  a  monster,  it  would  as  surely 
become  such,  as  ordinarily  it  would  grow  in  its  natural  shape ;  for  the 
concrete  image — slave  to  the  subjective  model  outlined  in  the  imagin 
tion  of  the  fakir — is  forced  to  follow  the  original  in  its  least  detail,  as  th 
hand  and  brush  of  the  painter  follow  the  image  which  they  copy  from  hi 
mind.     The  will  of  the  fakir-conjurer  forms  an  invisible  but  yet,  to  i 
perfectly  objective  matrix,  in  which  the  vegetable  matter  is  caused 
deposit  itself  and  assume  the  fixed  shape.     The  will  creates ;  for  the  wilM 
in  motion  is  force ^  and  force  produces  matter, 

astral  spirit.     The  grosser  particles  of  the  latter  enter  into  the  fabrication  of  his  ont— • 
ward  form — the  body.     Akasa  b  the  mysterious  fluid  termed  by  scholastic  science, 
**the  all-pervading  ether;"  it  enters  into  all  the  magical  operations  of  nature,  and. 
produces  mesmeric,  magnetic,  and  spiritual  phenomena.    As^  in  Syria,  Palestine|  and 
India,  meant  the  sky,  /i/>,  and  the  sun  at  the  same  time ;  the  sun  being  considered 
by  the  ancient  sages  as  the  great  magnetic  well  of  our  universe.     The  softened  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word  was  Ah — says  Dunlap,  for  **  the  x  continually  softens  to  A  from 
Greece  to  Calcutta.'*    Ah  is  lah,  Ao,  and  lao.     God  tells  Moses  that  his  name  is 
**  I  am  "  (Ahiah)^  a  reduplication  of  Ah  or  lah.   The  word  "  As  "  Ah,  or  lah  means  ii/e^ 
existence,  and  is  evidently  the  root  of  the  word  aiasa,  which  in  Hindustan  is  pronounced 
a^asa,  the  life-principle,  or  Divine  life-giving  fluid  or  medium.     It  is  the  Hebrew 
ruahy  and  means  the  ^*  wind,"  the  breath,  the  air  in  motion^  or  "moving  spirit,"  ac- 
cording to  Parkhurst's  Lexicon;  and  is  identical  with  the  spirit  of  God  moving  on  the 
face  of  the  waters. 

*  Bear  in  mind  that  Kavindasami  made  Jacolliot  swear  that  he  would  neither  ap- 
proach nor  touch  him  during  the  time  he  was  entranced.  The  least  contact  with  matter 
would  have  paralyzed  the  action  of  the  freed  spirit,  which,  if  we  are  permitted  to  use 
such  an  unpoetical  comparison,  would  re-enter  its  dwelling  like  a  frightened  snail, 
drawing  in  its  horns  at  the  approach  of  any  foreign  substance.  In  some  cases  such  a 
brusque  interruption  and  oozing  back  of  the  spirit  (sometixnes  it  may  suddenly  and 
altogether  break  the  delicate  thread  connecting  it  with  the  body)  kills  the  entranced 
subject.     See  the  several  works  of  Baron  du  Potet  and  Puysegur  on  this  question. 
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If  some  persons  object  to  the  explanation  on  the  ground  that  the 
ftJdr  could  by  no  means  create  the  model  in  his  imagination,  since  he 
was  kept  ignorant  by  JacoUiot  of  the  kind  of  seed  he  had  selected  for 
&e  experiment ;  to  these  we  will  answer  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  like 
tiiat  of  his  Creator— omniscient  in  its  essence.  While  in  his  natural  state 
the  fakir  did  mat^  and  ctnM  not  know  whether  it  was  a  melon-seed,  or 
seed  of  any  other  plant ;  once  entranced,  /•/.,  bodily  dead  to  all  outward 
appearance — the  spirit,  fbr  which  there  exist  neither  distance,  material 
obstacle,  nor  space  of  time,  experienced  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  the 
melon-seed,  whether  as  it  lay  deeply  buried  in  the  mud  of  the  flower-pot, 
or  reflected  in  the  faithful  picture-gallery  of  JacoUiot's  brain.  Our 
visions,  portents,  and  other  psychological  phenomena,  all  of  which  exist 
in  nature,  are  corroborative  of  the  above  fact. 

And  now,  perhaps,  we  might  as  well  meet  at  once  another  impending 
objection.  Indian  jugglers,  they  will  tell  us,  do  the  same,  and  as  well 
as  the  fakir,  if  we  can  believe  newspapers  and  travellers*  narratives. 
Undoubtedly  so ;  and  moreover  these  strolling  jugglers  are  neither  pure 
in  their  modes  of  living  nor  considered  holy  by  any  one ;  neither  by 
foreigners  nor  their  own  people,  ney  are  generally  feared  and  de- 
spised by  the  natives^  for  they  are  sorcerers ;  men  practising  the  black 
art.  While  such  a  holy  man  as  Kavindasami  requires  but  the  help  of  his 
own  divine  soul,  closely  united  with  the  astral  spirit,  and  the  help  of 
a  few  familiar  pitris — pure,  ethereal  beings,  who  rally  around  their 
elect  brother  in  flesh — the  sorcerer  can  summon  to  his  help  but  that  class 
of  spirits  which  we  know  as  the  elementals.  Like  attracts  like ;  and 
greed  for  money,  impure  purposes,  and  selfish  views,  cannot  attract  any 
other  spirits  than  those  that  the  Hebrew  kabalists  know  as  the  klippoth, 
dwellers  of  Asiah^  the  fourth  world,  and  the  Eastern  magicians  as  the 
afriis^  or  elementary  spirits  of  error,  or  the  devs. 

This  is  how  an  English  paper  describes  the  astounding  trick  of  plant- 
growth,  as  performed  by  Indisin jugglers: 

"  An  empty  flower-pot  was  now  placed  upon  the  floor  by  the  juggler, 
who  requested  that  his  comrades  might  be  allowed  to  bring  up  some  gar- 
den mould  from  the  little  plot  of  ground  below.  Permission  being 
accorded,  the  man  went,  and  in  two  minutes  returned  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fresh  earth  tied  up  in  a  comer  of  his  chudder,  which  was  deposited 
in  the  flower-pot  and  lightly  pressed  down.  Taking  from  his  basket  a 
dry  mango-stone,  and  handing  it  round  to  the  company  that  they  might 
examine  it,  and  satisfy  themselves  that  it  was  really  what  it  seemed  to  be, 
die  juggler  scooped  out  a  little  earth  from  the  centre  of  the  flower-pot  and 
placed  the  stone  in  the  cavity.  He  then  turned  the  earth  lightly  over  it, 
and,  having  poured  a  little  water  over  the  surface,  shut  the  flower-pot  out 
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» 
of  view  by  means  of  a  sheet  thrown  over  a  small  triangle.     And  now 

amid  a  full  chorus  of  voices  and  rat-tat-tat  accompaniment  of  the  tabor, 

the  stone  germinated  ;  presently  a  section  of  the  cloth  was  drawn  aside, 

and  gave  to  view  the  tender  shoot,  characterized  by  two  long  leaves  of  a 

blackish-brown  color.     The  cloth  was  readjusted,  and  the  incantation 

resumed.     Not  long  was  it,  however,  before  the  cloth  was  a  second  time 

drawn  aside,  and  it  was  then  seen  that  the  two  first  leaves  had  given  place 

to  several  green  ones,  and  that  the  plant  now  stood  nine  or  ten  inches 

high.     A  third  time,  and  the  foliage  was  much  thicker,  the  sapling  being 

about  thirteen  to  fourteen  inches  in  height.     A  fourth  time,  and  the  little 

miniature  tree,  now  about  eighteen  inches  in  height,  had  ten  or  twelve 

mangoes  about  the  size  of  walnuts  hanging  about  its  branches.     Finally, 

after  the  lapse  of  three  of  four  minutes,  the  cloth  was  altogether  removed, 

and  the  fniit,  having  the  perfection  of  size,  though  not  of  maturity,  was 

plucked  and  handed  to  the  spectators,  and,  on  being  tasted,  was  found 

to  be  approaching  ripeness,  being  sweetly  acid." 

We  may  add  to  this,  that  we  have  witnessed  the  same  experiment  in 
India  and  Thibet,  and  that  more  than  once  we  provided  the  flower-poi 
ourselves,  by  emptying  an  old  tin  box  of  some  Liebig  extracts.  We 
filled  it  with  earth  with  our  own  hands,  and  planted  in  it  a  small  rooi 
handed  to  us  by  the  conjurer,  and  until  the  experiment  was  ended  neve 
once  removed  our  eyes  from  the  pot,  which  was  placed  in  our  (mm  room. 
The  result  was  invariably  the  same  as  above  described.  Does  the  read< 
imagine  that  any  prestidigitator  could  produce  the  same  manifestation 
under  the  same  conditions  ? 

The  learned  Orioli,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  oJ 
France,  gives  a  number  of  instances  which  show  the  marvellous  effects 
produced  by  the  will-power  acting  upon  the  invisible  Proteus  of  the  m 
merists.  **  I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "  certain  persons,  who  simply  by  pro- 
nouncing certain  words,  arrest  wild  bulls  and  horses  at  headlong  speed, 
and  suspend  in  its  flight  the  arrow  which  cleaves  the  air."  Thomas 
Bartholini  affirms  the  same. 

Says  Du  Potet :  "  When  I  trace  upon  the  floor  with  chalk  or  charcoal 
this  figure.  .  .  .  ay?r^,  a  light  fixes  itself  on  it.  Soon  it  attracts  to  itself  the 
person  who  approaches  it ;  it  detains  and  fascinates  him.  .  .  .  and  it  b 
useless  for  him  to  try  to  cross  the  line.     A  magic  power  compels  him  to 
stand  still.    At  the  end  of  a  few  moments  he  yields,  uttering  sobs.  .  .  . 
The  cause  is  not  in  me^  it  is  in  this   entirely  kabalistic  sign ;  in  vaii» 
would  you  employ  violence."* 

In  a  series  of  remarkable  experiments  made  by  Regazzoni  in 


•  i( 
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presence  of  certain  well-known  French  physicians,  at  Paris,  on  the  zSth, 
of  May,  1856,  they  assembled  on  one  night  together,  and  Regazzoni, 
with  his  finger,  traced  an  imaginary  kabalistic  line  upon  the  floor,  over 
which  he  made  a  few  rapid  passes.  It  was  agreed  that  the  mesmeric  sub- 
jects, selected  by  the  investigators  and  the  committee  for  the  experiments, 
and  all  strangers  to  him,  should  be  brought  blindfold  into  the  room, 
and  caused  to  walk  toward  the  line,  without  a  word  being  spoken  to  in 
dicate  what  was  expected  of  them.  The  subjects  moved  along  unsuspi* 
ciously  till  they  came  to  the  invisible  barrier,  when,  as  it  is  described, 
"  their  feet,  as  if  they  had  been  suddenly  seized  and  riveted,  adhere  to  the 
ground,  while  their  bodies,  carried  forward  by  the  rapid  impulse  of  the 
motion,  fall  and  strike  the  floor.  The  sudden  rigidity  of  their  limbs  was 
like  that  of  a  frozen  corpse,  and  their  heels  were  rooted  with  mathemati- 
cal precision  upon  the  fatal  line  ! "  ♦ 

In  another  experiment  it  was  agreed  that  upon  one  of  the  ph3rsicians 
giving  a  certain  signal  by  a  glance  of  the  eye,  the  blindfolded  girl  should 
be  made  to  fall  on  the  ground,  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  by  the  mag- 
netic fluid  emitted  by  Regazzoni' s  will.     She  was  placed  at  a  distance 
firom  the  magnetizer  ;  the  signal  was  given,  and  instantly  the  subject  was 
filled  to  the  earth,  without  a  word  being  spK)ken  or  a  gesture  made.    In- 
voluntarily one  of  the  spectators  stretched  out  his  hand  as  if  to  catch 
fmor ;  but  Regazzoni,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  exclaimed,  **  Do  not  touch 
Her!    Let  her  fall ;  a  magnetized  subject  is  never  hurt  by  falling."     Des 
Ih^ousseaux,  who  tells  the  story,  says  that  "  marble  is  not  more  rigid  than 
^iras  her  body  ;  her  head  did  not  touch  the  ground ;  one  of  her  arms  re- 
nnained  stretched  in  the  air ;  one  of  her  legs  was  raised  and  the  other 
fciorizontal.     She  remained  in  this  unnatural  posture  an  indefinite  time. 
X--ess  rigid  is  a  statue  of  bronze."  f 

All  the  effects  witnessed  in  the  experiments  of  public  lecturers  upon 

^nesmerism,  were  produced  by  Regazzoni  in  perfection,  and  without  one 

*l>oken  word  to  indicate  what  the  subject  was  to  do.     He  even  by  his 

silent  will  produced  the  most  surprising  effects  upon  the  physical  systems 

of  persons  totally  unknown  to  him.     Directions  whispered  by  the  com- 

oiitteein  Regazzoni's  ear  were  immediately  obeyed  by  the  subjects,  whose 

cirs  were  stuffed  with  cotton,  and  whose  eyes  were  bandaged.     Nay,  m 

•ome  cases  \%  was  not  even  necessary  for  them  to  express  to  the  raagne- 

^er  what  they  desired,  for  their  own  mental  requests  were  complied 

'^th  with  perfect  fidelity. 

Experiments  of  a  similar  character  were  made  by  Regazzoni  in  Eng- 
'^'^  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  paces  from  the  sub'ect  brought  to 

•  ''Magie  an  XlXme  Si^de,"  p.  268.        f  Ibid. 
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him.     l*he  jetiatura^  or  evil  eye,  is  nothing  but  the  direction  of  this  ia 
visible  fluid,  charged  with  malicious  will  and  hatred,  from  one  person  to 
another,  and  sent  out  with  the  intention  of  harming  him.     It  may  equally 
be  employed  for  a  good  or  evil  purpose.     In  ihi  former  c<u%  it  is  magic  ; 
in  the  latter^  sorcery. 

What  is  the  will?  Can  "exact  science''  tell?  What  is  the  nature 
of  that  intelligent,  intangible,  and  powerful  something  which  reigns  su- 
preme over  all  inert  matter  ?  The  great  Universal  Idea  willed,  and  the 
cosmos  sprang  into  existence.  I  will,  and  my  limbs  obey.  I  wili^ 
and,  my  thought  traversing  space,  which  does  not  exist  for  it,  envelops 
the  body  of  another  individual  who  is  not  a  part  of  myself^  penetrates 
through  his  pores,  and,  superseding  his  own  faculties,  if  they  are  weaker, 
forces  him  to  a  predetermined  action.  It  acts  like  the  fluid  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery  on  the  limbs  of  a  corpse.  The  mysterious  effects  of  at- 
traction and  repulsion  are  the  unconscious  agents  of  that  will ;  fascination, 
such  as  we  see  exercised  by  some  animals,  by  serpents  over  birds,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  conscious  action  of  it,  and  the  result  of  thought.  Sealing- 
wax,  glass,  and  amber,  when  rubbed,  Le.y  when  the  latent  heat  which 
exists  in  every  substance  is  awakened,  attract  light  bodies ;  they  exercise 
unconsciously,  will ;  for  inorganic  as  well  as  organic  matter  possesses  a 
particle  of  the  divine  essence  in  itself,  however  infinitesimally  small  it 
may  be.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Notwithstanding  that  in  the 
progress  of  its  evolution  it  may  from  beginning  to  end  have  passed 
through  millions  of  various  forms,  it  must  ever  retain  its  germ-point  of 
that  preixistent  matter^  which  is  the  first  manifestation  and  emanation  of 
the  Deity  itself.  What  is  then  this  inexplicable  power  of  attraction  but 
an  atomical  portion  of  that  essence  that  scientists  and  kabalists  equally 
recognize  as  the  '*  principle  of  life  " — the  c^sa  ?  Granted  that  the  at- 
traction exercised  by  such  bodies  may  be  blind ;  but  as  we  ascend  higher 
the  scale  of  the  organic  beings  in  nature,  we  find  this  principle  of  life  de-. 
veloping  attributes  and  faculties  which  become  more  determined  and 
marked  with  every  rung  of  the  endless  ladder.  Man,  the  most  perfect  of 
organized  beings  on  earth,  in  whom  matter  and  spirit — /.^.,  will — are  the 
most  developed  and  powerful,  is  alone  allowed  to  give  a  conscious  im- 
pulse to  that  principle  which  emanates  from  him ;  and  only  he  can  im- 
part to  the  magnetic  fluid  opposite  and  various  impulses  without  limit  as 
to  the  direction.  "He  wills,"  says  Du  Potet,  "and  organised  matfei 
obeys.     It  has  no  poles  J* 

Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  in  his  volume  on  Hallucinations^  reviews  a 
wonderful  variety  of  visions,  apparitions,  and  ecstasies,  generally  termed 
hallucinations.  "  We  cannot  deny,"  he  says,  "  that  in  certain  diseases 
we  see  developed  a  great  surexcitation  of  sensibility,  which  lends  to  the 
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•enscA  d.  pro<^gious  acuteness  of  perception.  Thus,  some  individual 
wiU  piskceive  at  considerable  distances,  others  will  announce  the  approach 
of  persons  who  are  really  on  their  way,  although  those  present  can  neither 
hear  nor  see  them  coming."  * 

A  ludd  patient,  lying  in  his  bed,  announces  the  arrival  of  persons  to 
see  whom  he  must  possess  transmural  vision^  and  this  facult}  is  termed 
by  Brierre  de  Boismont — ^UucinatioH.     In  our  ignorance,  we  have 
hitherto  innocently  supposed  that  in  order  to  be  rightly  termed  a  kallun- 
fuUi^Hf  a  vision  must  be  subjective.     It  must  have  an  existence  only  in 
the  delirious  brain  of  the  patient.     But  if  the  latter  announces  the  visit 
of  a  person,  miles  away,  and  this  person  arrives  at  the  very  moment  pre- 
dicted by  the  seer,  then  his  vision  was  no  more  subjective,  but  on  the 
contrary  perfectly  objectivcy  for  he  saw  that  person  in  the  act  of  coming. 
And  how  could  the  patient  see,  through  solid  bodies  and  space,  an  ob- 
ject shut  out  from  the  reach  of  our  mortal  sight,  if  he  had  not  exercised 
ills  spiritual  eyes  on  that  occasion  ?    Coincidence  ? 

Cabanis  speaks  of  certain  nervous  disorders  in  which  the  patients 

easily  distinguished  with  the  naked  eye  infusoria  and  other  microscopical 

t>eings  which  others  could  only  perceive  through  powerful  lenses.     ''  I 

tiave  met  subjects,"  he  says,  "  who  saw  in  Cimmerian  darkness  as  well 

as  in  a  lighted  room ;...."  others  "  who  followed  persons,  tracing  them 

out  like  dogs,  and  recognizing  by  the  smell  objects  belonging  to  such 

I>ersons  or  even  such  as  had  been  only  touched  by  them,  with  a  sagacity 

''"^hich  was  hitherto  observed  only  in  animals."  f 

Exactly  ;  because  reason,  which,  as  Cabanis  says,  develops  only  at  the 
expense  and  loss  of  natural  instinct,  is  a  Chinese  wall  slowly  rising  on  the 
soil  of  sophistry,  and  which  finally  shuts  out  man's  spiritual  perceptions  of 
"vrhich  the  instinct  is  one  of  the  most  important  examples.     Arrived  at 
certain  stages  of  physical  prostration,  when  mind  and  the  reasoning 
faculties  seem  paralyzed  through  weakness  and  bodily  exhaustion,  in- 
stinct—the spiritual  unity  of  the  five  senses — sees,  hears,  feels,  tastes, 
and  smells,  unimpaired  by  either  time  or  space.    What  do  we  know  of 
the  exact  limits  of  mental  action  ?     How  can  a  physician  take  upon  him- 
self to  distinguish  the  imaginary  from  the  real  senses  in  a  man  who  may 
^  living  a  spiritual  life,  in  a  body  so  exhausted  of  its  usual  vitality  that 
it  actually  is  unable  to  prevent  the  soul  from  oozing  out  from  its  prison  ? 
The  divine  light  through  which,  unimpeded  by  matter,  the  soul  per- 

*  Brierre  de  Boismoot  '*  Des  HaUadnationt,  on  Histoire  raiionnte  det  appaiV 
'^iksiongeiydesTuioiu,  del'extase  da  Magnetisme,"  1S45,  p.  301  (French  edition). 
^  ^  Fairfield :  "  Ten  Years  Amoimr  the  Mediums." 

{ Csbanii^  seventh  memoir :  **  De  rinfluence  des  Maladies  sur  la  Formation  d«f 
l^**  ^c     A  respected  N.  Y.  legislator  has  this  faculty. 
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ceives  things  past,  piesent,  and  to  come,  as  though  their  rays  w^e  focused 
in  a  mirror ;  the  death-dealing  bolt  projected  in  an  instant  of  fierce  anger 
or  at  the  climax  of  long-festering  hate  ;  the  blessing  wafted  from  a  grate- 
ful or  benevolent  heart ;  and  the  curse  hurled  at  an  object— offender  or 
victim — all  have  to  pass  through  that  universal  agent,  which  under  oae 
impulse  is  the  breath  of  God,  and  under  another — the  venom  of  the 
devil.  It  was  discovered  (?)  by  Baron  Reichenbach  and  called  OD,  whether 
intentionally  or  otherwise  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  singular  that  a  name 
should  have  been  chosen  which  is  mentioned  in  the  most  ancient  books 
of  the  Kabala. 

Our  readers  will  certainly  inquire  what  then  is  this  invisible  aUt  How 
is  it  that  our  scientific  methods,  however  perfected,  have  never  discovered 
any  of  the  magical  properties  contained  in  it  ?  To  this  we  can  answer, 
that  it  is  no  reason  because  modern  scientists  are  ignorant  of  them  that  it 
should  not  possess  all  the  properties  with  which  the  ancient  philosophers 
endowed  it.  Science  rejects  many  a  thing  to-day  which  she  may  find  her- 
self forced  to  accept  to-morrow.  A  little  less  than  a  century  ago  the 
Academy  denied  Franklin's  electricity,  and,  at  the  present  day,  we  can 
hardly  find  a  house  without  a  conductor  on  its  roof  Shooting  at  the 
barn-door,  the  Academy  missed  the  barn  itself.  Modern  scientists,  by 
their  wilful  skepticism  and  learned  ignorance,  do  this  very  frequently. 

Emepht,  the  supreme,  first  principle,  produced  an  egg;  by  brooding 
over  which,  and  permeating  the  substance  of  it  with  its  own  vivifying 
essence,  the  germ  contained  within  was  developed ;  and  Phtha^  the  active 
creative  principle  proceeded  from  it,  and  began  his  work.  From  the 
boundless  expanse  of  cosmic  matter,  which  had  formed  itself  under 
his  breath,  or  tc/i7/,  this  cosmic  matter — astral  light,  aether,  fire-mist, 
principle  of  life — it  matters  not  how  we  may  call  it,  this  creative  principle, 
or,  as  our  modern  philosophy  terms  it,  law  of  evolution,  by  setting  in 
motion  the  potencies  latent  in  it,  formed  suns  and  stars,  and  satellite'a ; 
controlled  their  emplacement  by  the  immutable  law  of  harmony,  and 
peopled  them  "with  every  form  and  quality  of  life."  In  the  antient 
Eastern  mythologies,  the  cosmogonic  myth  states  that  there  was  but 
water  (the  father)  and  the  prolific  slime  (the  mother,  Ilus  or  Hyli)^  from 
which  crept  forth  the  mundane  snake-ma/fer.  It  was  the  god  PAanes,  the 
revealed  one,  the  Word,  or  /ogos.  How  willingly  this  myth  was  accepted, 
even  by  the  Christians  who  compiled  the  New  Testament,  may  be  easily 
inferred  from  the  following  fact :  Phanes,  the  revealed  god,  is  repres^nred 
in  this  snake-symbol  as  a  protogonos^  a  being  furnished  with  the  heads  of 
a  man^  a  hawk  or  an  eagle,  a  bull — taurus^  and  a  lion,  with  wicgs  on 
both  sides.  The  heads  relate  to  the  zodiac,  and  typify  the  four  seasontr 
of  the  year,  for  the  mundane  serpent  is  the  mundane  year,  while  the 
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pent  iUelf  is  the  symbol  of  Kneph,  the  hidden,  or  unrevtaUd  deity — God 
the  Father.     Time  is  winged,  therefore  the  serpent  is  represented  with 
wings.      If  we  remember  that  each  of  the  four  evangelists  is  represented 
as  having  near  him  one  of  the  described  animals — grouped  together  iii 
Solomon's  triangle  in  the  pentacle  of  Ezekiel,  and  to  be  found  in  the 
four  cherubs  or  sphinxes  of  the  sacred  arch — we  will  perliaps  understand 
the  secret  meaning,  as  well  as  the  reason  why  the  early  Christians  adopted 
this  symbol ;  and  how  it  is  that  the  present  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Greeks  of  the  Oriental  Church  still  represent  these  animals  in  the  pict- 
ures of  their  evangelists  which  sometimes  accompany  the  four  Gospels, 
We  will  also  understand  why  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  had  so  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  fourth  gospel ;  giving  as  a  reason  that  there 
could  not  be  less  than  four  of  them,  as  there  were  four  zones  in  the 
world,  and  four  principal  winds  coming  from  the  four  cardinal  poir  ts,  etc.* 
According  to  one  of  the  Egyptian  myths,  the  phantom-form  of  the  isle 
of  Chemmis  (Chemij  ancient  Egypt),  which  floats  on  the  ethereal  waves 
oi  the  empyrean  sphere,  was  called  into  being  by  Horus-Apollo,  the  sun- 
god,  who  caused  it  to  evolve  out  of  the  mundane  egg. 

In  the  cosmogonical  poem  of  Voluspa  (the  song  of  the  prophetess), 
irhich  contains  the  Scandinavian  legends  of  the  very  dawn  of  ages,  the 
phantom-germ  of  the  universe  is  represented  as  lying  in  the  Ginnunga- 
gap-'-oi  the  cup  of  illusion,  a  boundless  and  void  abyss.     In  this  world's 
ma^trix,  formerly  a  region  of  night  and  desolation,  Nebelheim  (the  Mist- 
place)  dropped  a  ray  of  cold  light  (aether),  which  overflowed  this  cup  and 
^02e  in  it     Then  the  Invisible  blew  a  scorching  wind  which  dissolved 
the  frozen  waters  and  cleared  the  mist.    These  waters,  called  the  streams 
of  JElivdgar,  distilled  in  vivifying  drops  which,  falling  down,  created  the 
earth  and  the  giant  Ymir,  who  only  had  ''  the  semblance  of  man ''  (male 
principle).     With  him  was  created  the  cow,  Audhutnla  \  (female  princi- 
ple), from  whose  udder  flowed  four  streams  of  milk,|  which  diffused 
themselves  throughout  space  (the  astral  light  in  its  purest  emanation). 
The  cow  Audhumla  produces  a  superior  being,  called  Bur^  handsome  and 
powerful,  by  licking  the  stones  that  were  covered  with  mineral  salt. 
Now,  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  this  mineral  was  universally 

Ireuens :  Book  iii.,  dup.  ii..  sec.  %, 

t  1*he  cow  is  the  symbol  of  prolific  generation  and  of  intellectual  nature.  She  was 
*^^  to  Isis  in  Egypt ;  to  Christna,  in  India,  and  to  an  infinity  of  other  gods  and 
'*"**'8cs  personifying  the  various  productive  powers  of  nature.  The  cow  was  held,  ia 
"^v  as  the  impersonation  of  the  Great  Mother  of  all  beings,  both  of  the  mortals  and 
*^^°^  gods,  of  physical  and  spiritual  generation  of  things. 

t  la  Genesis  the  river  of  Eden  was  parted,  "and  became  \xAof(mr  heads  "  (Gefc 
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regarded  by  ancient  philosophers  as  one  of  the  chief  formative  principSei 
in  organic  creation ;  by  the  alchemists  as  the  universal  roenstniumf 
which,  they  said,  was  to  be  wrought  from  water ;  and  by  every  one  dse, 
even  as  it  is  regarded  now  by  science  as  well  as  in  the  popular  ideas,  to 
be  an  indispensable  ingredient  for  man  and  beast ;  we  may  readily  com- 
prehend the  hidden  wisdom  of  this  allegory  of  the  creation  of  man.  Para- 
celsus calls  salt  **the  centre  of  water,  wherein  metals  ought  to  die,**  etc, 
and  Van  Helmont  terms  the  Alkahest^  "  summum  et  felicissimum  omnium 
saliuMy*  the  most  successful  of  all  salts. 

In  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  Jesus  says :  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth :  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?** 
and  following  the  parable  he  adds:  "Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world" 
(v.  14),  This  is  more  than  an  allegory ;  these  words  point  to  a  direct 
and  unequivocal  meaning  in  relation  to  the  spiritual  and  ph3rsical  organ- 
isms of  man  in  his  dual  nature,  and  show,  moreover,  a  knowledge  of  the 
"secret  doctrine,"  the  direct  traces  of  which  we  find  equally  in  the 
oldest  ancient  and  current  popular  traditions,  in  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  mysti 
and  philosophers. 

But  to  return  to  our  Edda'\QgQv\6,  Ymir,  the  giant,  falls  ssleep,  an(S 
sweats  profusely.  This  perspiration  causes  the  pit  of  his  left  arm  to  gen— 
erate  out  of  that  place  a  man  and  a  woman,  while  his  foot  produces  a  son 
for  them.  Thus,  while  the  mythic  "  cow  "  gives  being  to  a  race  of  supe- 
rior spiritual  men,  the  giant  Ymir  begets  a  race  of  evil  and  depraved  men, 
the  Hrimthursen,  or  frost-giants.  Comparing  notes  with  the  Hinda 
VedaSj  we  find  it  then,  with  slight  modifications,  the  same  cosmogonic 
legend  in  substance  and  details.  Brahma,  as  soon  as  Bhagaveda,  the 
Supreme  God,  endows  him  with  creative  powers,  produces  animated 
beings,  wholly  spiritual  at  first.  The  Dejotas,  inhabitants  of  the  Slug's 
(the  celestial)  region,  are  unfit  to  live  on  earth,  therefore  Brahma  creates 
the  Daints  (giants,  who  become  the  dwellers  of  the  Patals,  the  lower 
regions  of  space),  who  are  also  unfit  to  inhabit  Mirtlok  (the  earth).  To 
palliate  the  evil,  the  creative  power  evolves /r^wi  his  mouth  the  first  Brah« 
man,  who  thus  becomes  the  progenitor  of  our  race  ;  fi-om  his  right  ann 
Brahma  creates  Raettris,  the  warrior,  and  from  his  left  Shaterany,  the 
wife  of  Raettris.  Then  their  son  Bais  springs  from  the  right  foot  of  the 
creator,  and  his  wife  Basany  from  the  left.  While  in  the  Scandinavian 
legend  Bur  (the  son  of  the  cow  Audhumla),  a  superior  being,  marries 
Besla,  a  daughter  of  the  depraved  race  of  giants,  in  the  Hindu  tradition 
the  fiist  Brahman  marries  Daintary,  also  a  daughter  of  the  race  of  the 
giants ;  and  in  Genesis  we  see  the  sons  of  God  taking  for  wives  the 
daughters  of  men,  and  likewise  producing  mighty  men  of  old;    the 
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irhole  establishing  an  unquestionable  identity  of  origin  between  the  Chris* 
tian  inspired  Book,  and  the  heathen  *'&bles"  of  Scandinaria  and  Hindu- 
Stan.  The  traditions  of  nearly  every  other  nation,  if  examined,  will  yield 
a  like  result 

What  modem  cosmogonist  could  compress  within  so  simple  a  symbol 
as  die  Egyptian  serpent  in  a  circle  such  a  world  of  meaning  ?  Here  we 
hare,  in  this  creature,  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  universe :  matter  vivi- 
fied by  spirit,  and  the  two  conjointly  evolving  out  of  chaos  (Force)  every- 
thing that  was  to  be.  To  signify  that  the  elements  are  fast  t>ound  in  this 
cosmic  matter,  which  the  serpent  symbolizes,  the  Egyptians  tied  its  tail 
into  a  knot. 

lliere  is  one  more  important  emblem  connected  with  the  sloughing  of 

^he  serpent's  skin,  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  never  been  hereto- 

ore  noticed  by  our  symbolists.    As  the  reptile  upon  casting  his  coat  be* 

tones  freed  from  a  casing  of  gross  matter,  which  cramped  a  body  grown 

large  for  it,  and  resumes  its  existence  with  renewed  activity,  so  man^ 

casting  off  the  gross  material  hody^  enters  upon  the  next  stage  of  his 

Uence  with  enlarged  powers  and  quickened  vitality.     Inversely,  the 

TFrnaldean  Kabalists  tell  us  that  primeval  man,  who,  contrary  to  the  Dar 

rlnian  theory  was  purer,  wiser,  and  far  more  spiritual,  as  shown  by  the 

Qyths  of  the  Scandinavian  Bur,  the   Hindu  Dejotas,  and  the   Mosaic 

'  sons  of  God," — in  short,  of  a  far  higher  nature  than  the  man  of  the  present 

\.damic  race,  became  despiritualized  or  tainted  with  matter,  and  then, 

for  the  first  time,  was  given  the  fleshly  body^  which  is  typified  in  Genesis 

vn  that  profoundly-significant  verse  :  "  Unto  Adam  also  and  to  his  wife 

^dthe  Ix)rd  God  mctke  coats  of  skin^  and  clothed  them."  ♦    Unless  the 

commentators  would  make  of  the  First  Cause  a  celestial  tailor ^  what  else 

can  tiie  apparently  absurd  words  mean,  but  that  the  spiritual  man  had 

wachcd,  through  the  progress  of  involution,  to  that  point  where  matter, 

predominating  over  and  conquering  spirit,  had  transformed  him  into 

the  physical  man,   or  the  second  Adam,   of   the  second   chapter  of 

Qmns^ 

This  kabalistical  doctrine  is  much  more  elaborated  in  the  Book  of 
J(uher,\  In  chapter  vii.,  these  garments  of  skin  are  taken  by  Noah  into 
the  ark,  he  having  obtained  them  by  inheritance  from  Methuselah  and 
Enoch,  who  had  them  from  Adam  and  his  wife.     Ham  steals  them  from 

^GenesisiiL  21. 

t  This  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  missing  books  of  the  sacred  Canon  of  the  Jews,  aiid 
IS  referred  to  in  Joshua  and  II.  Samuel  It  was  discovered  by  Sidras,  an  officer  of 
TitQ^dono^  the  &ack  of  Jerusalem,  and  published  in  Venice  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
■•  ^Seged  in  its  preface  hy  the  Consistory  of  Rabbins,  but  the  Arrerican  edition,  as  wdl 
IS  tkr  English,  is  reputed  by  the  modem  Rabbis,  to  be  a  forgery  of  tht  twelfth  oei  tmy. 
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his  father  Noah  -,  gives  them  *^  in  secret "  to  Cush,  who  concuds  them 
from  his  sons  and  brothers,  and  passes  them  to  Nimrod« 

While  some  Kabalists,  and  even  archaeologists  say  that  **  Adam,  Enochi 
and  Noah  might,  in  outward  appearance,  be  different  men,  but  they  were 
really  the  selfsame  divine  person."*    Others  explain  that  between  Adam 
and  Noah  there  intervened  several  cycles.     That  is  to  say,  that  every  one 
of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  stood  as  the  representative  of  a  race  which 
had  its  place  in  a  succession  of  cycles  ;  and  each  of  which  races  was  less 
spiritual  than  its  predecessor.     Thus  Noah,  though  a  good  man,  could 
not  have  borne  comparison  with  his  ancestor,  Enoch,  who  "  walked  with 
God  and  did  not  die."     Hence  the  allegorical  interpretation  which  makes 
Noah   have  this   coat   of  skin  by  inheritance  from  the  second  Adam 
and  Enoch,  but  not  wear  it  himself,  for  if  otherwise.  Ham  could  not  have 
stolen  it     But  Noah  and  his  children  bridged  the  flood ;  and  while  the 
former  belonged  to  the  old  and  still  spiritual  antediluvian  generation, 
insomuch  as  he  was  selected  from  all  mankind  for  his  purity,  his  children 
were  /^j/-diluvian.     The  coat  of  skin  worn  by  Cush  **  in  secret," — /.  ^-, 
when  his  spiritual  nature  began  to  be  tainted  by  the  material — ^is  placed 
on  Nimrod,  the  most  powerful  and  strongest  of  physical  men  on  thb  side 
of  the  flood — the  last  remnant  of  the  antediluvian  giants.f 

In  the  Scandinavian  legend,  Ymir,  the  giant,  is  slain  by  the  sons  of 
Bur,  and  the  streams  of  blood  flowing  from  his  wounds  were  so  copious 
that  the  flood  drowned  the  whole  race  of  ice  and  frost  giants,  and  Ber- 
gelmir  alone  of  that  race  was  saved,  with  his  wife,  by  taking  refuge  in  a 
bark  ;  which  fact  permitted  him  to  transmit  a  new  branch  of  giants  from 
the  old  stock.     But  all  the  sons  of  Bur  remained  untouched  by  the  flood.| 

When  the  symbolism  of  this  diluvian  legend  is  unravelled,  one  per- 
ceives at  once  the  real  meaning  of  the  allegory.  The  giant  Ymir  t3rpifies 
the  primitive  rude  organic  matter,  the  blind  cosmical  forces,  in  tlieir  chaotic 
state,  before  they  received  the  intelligent  impulse  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
which  set  them  into  a  regular  motion  dependent  on  immovable  laws. 
The  progeny  of  Bur  are  the  "  sons  of  God,"  or  the  minor  gods  men- 
tioned by  Plato  in  the  Timaus,  and  who  were  intrusted,  as  he  expresses 
it,  with  the  creation  of  men ;  for  we  see  them  taking  the  mangled 
remains  of  Ymir  to  the  Ginnunga-gap,  the  chaotic  abyss,  and  employing 
them  for  the  creation  of  our  world.  His  blood  goes  to  form  oceans 
and  rivers  ;  his  bones,  the  mountains ;  his  teeth,  the  rocks  and  clifEi ; 


*  See  Godfrey  Higgins :  **  Anacalypsis,"  quoting  Faber. 
f  See  Cory's  "Ancient  Fragments."  BiROSUS. 

i  We  refer  the  reader  for  further  particulars  to  the  **  Prose  Edda"  in  Mallett^ 
*^  Northern  Antiquities.'* 
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his  hair,  the  trees,  etc  ;  while  his  skull  forms  the  heavenly  vault,  sup- 
ported by  four  pillars  representing  the  four  cardinal  points.  From  the 
eye-brows  of  Ymir  was  created  the  future  abode  of  man — Midgard. 
This  abode  (the  earth),  says  the  £dda,  in  order  to  be  correctly  described 
in  all  its  minute  particulars,  must  be  conceived  as  round  as  a  ring^  or  as 
a  disk,  floating  in  the  midst  of  the  Celestial  Ocean  (Ether).  It  is  encir- 
cled by  Yormungand,  the  gigantic  Midgard  or  Earth  Serpent,  holding  its 
tail  in  its  mouth.  This  is  the  mundane  snake,  matter  and  spirit,  com- 
bined product  and  emanation  of  Ymir,  the  gross  rudimental  matter,  and 
of  the  spirit  of  the  '*  sons  of  God,"  who  fashioned  and  created  all  forms. 
This  emanation  is  the  astral  light  of  the  Kabalists,  and  the  as  yet  prob- 
lematical, and  hardly  known,  aether,  or  the  *'  hypothetical  agent  of  great 
elasticity ''  of  our  physicists. 

How  sure   the  ancients   were  of  this  doctrine   of  man's   trinitarian 

nature  may  be  inferred  from  the  sime  Scandinavian  legend  of  the  crea- 

ticD  of  mankind.     According  to  the  Voluspa^  Odin,  Honir,  and  Lodur, 

'who  are  the  progenitors  of  our  race,  found  in  one  of  their  walks  on  the 

ocean-beach,  two  sticks  floating  on  the  waves,  "  powerless  and  without 

destiny."     Odin  breathed  in  them  the   breath  of  life ;  Honir   endowed 

them  with  soul  and  motion  ;  and  Lodur  with  beauty,  speech,  sight,  and 

hearing.     The  man  they  called  Askr — the  ash,*  and  the  woman  Emblor^ 

the  alder.     These  first  men  are  placed  in  Midgard  (mid-garden,  or  Eden) 

^d  thus  inherit,  from  their  creators,  matter  or  inorganic  life ;   mind,  or 

soul ;  and  pure  spirit ;  the  flrst  corresponding  to  that  part  of  their  organism 

vhich  sprung  from   the  remains  of  Ymir,  the  giant-matter,  the  second 

from  the  jEsir^  or  gods,  the  descendants  of  Bur,  and  the  third  from  the 

J'flnr,  or  the  representative  of  pure  spirit. 

Another  version  of  the  Edda  makes  our  visible  universe  spring  from 
beneath  the  luxuriant  branches  of  the  mundane  tree — the  Yggdrasill, 
^  tree  with  the  three  roots.  Under  the  flrst  root  runs  the  fountain  of 
lifCjUrdar;  under  the  second  is  the  famous  well  of  Mimer,  in  which  lie 
<^ply  buried  Wit  and  Wisdom.  Odin,  the  Alfadir,  asks  for  a  draught  of 
tlus  water ;  he  gets  it,  but  flnds  himself  obliged  to  pledge  one  of  his 
e}'cs  for  it ;  the  eye  being  in  this  case  the  symbol  of  the  Deity  reveahng 
Itself  in  the  wisdom  of  its  own  creation ;  for  Odin  leaves  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  well.  The  care  of  the  mundaie  tree  is  intrusted  to  three 
"widens  (the  Norns  or  Parcae),  Urdhr,  Verdandi,  and  Skuld— or  the 
Present  the  Past,  and  the  Future.    Every  morning,  while  fixing  the  teim 

*It  is  worthy  of  attentioa  that  hi  the  Mexican  **  Popol-Vah  *'  the  hnman  race  ii 

oeitftl  oat  of  a  reed,  and  in  lleatod  out  of  the  ash-tree,  as  in  the  Scandinavian  nairar 

tin. 
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of  human  life,  the>*  draw  water  frcm  the  Urdar-fountain,  and  sprinkle 
with  it  the  roots  of  the  mundane  tree,  that  it  may  live.  The  exhala- 
tions of  the  ash,  Yggdrasill,  condense,  and  falling  down  upon  our  eardi 
call  into  existence  and  change  of  form  every  portion  of  the  inanimate 
matter.  This  tree  is  the  symbol  of  the  universal  Life,  organic  as  well 
as  inorganic;  its  emanations  represent  the  spirit  which  vivifies  every 
form  of  creation ;  and  of  its  three  roots,  one  extends  to  heaven,  the 
second  to  the  dwelling  of  the  magicians — giants,  inhabitants  of  the  hfty 
mountains — and  at  the  third,  under  which  is  the  spring  Hvergelmir,  gnaws 
the  monster  NidhOgg,  who  constantly  leads  mankind  into  evU.  The 
lliibetans  have  also  their  mundane  tree,  and  the  legend  is  of  an  untold 
antiquity.  With  them  it  is  called  Zamfun,  The  first  of  its  three  rootf 
also  extends  to  heaven,  to  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains  ;  the  second 
passes  down  to  the  lower  region  ;  the  third  remains  midway,  and  reaches 
the  east.  The  mundane  tree  of  the  Hindus  is  the  Aswatha,  *  Its 
branches  are  the  components  of  the  visible  world ;  and  its  leaves  the 
Matitras  of  the  Vedas,  symbols  of  the  universe  in  its  intellectual  or 
moral  character. 

Who  can  study  carefully  the  ancient  religious  and  cosmogonic  myths 
without  perceiving  that  this  striking  similitude  of  conceptions,  in  their 
exoteric  form  and  esoteric  spirit,  is  the  result  of  no  mere  coincidence, 
but  manifests  a  concurrent  design  ?  It  shows  that  already  in  those 
ages  which  are  shut  out  from  cur  sight  by  the  impenetrable  mist  of  tra- 
dition, human  religious  thought  developed  in  uniform  sympathy  in  every 
portion  of  the  globe.  Christians  call  this  adoration  of  nature  in  her 
most  concealed  verities — Pantheism.  But  if  the  latter,  which  worships 
and  reveals  to  us  God  in  space  in  His  only  possible  objective  form — that 
of  visible  nature — perpetually  reminds  humanity  of  Him  who  created  it, 
and  a  religion  of  theological  dogmatism  only  serves  to  conceal  Him  the 
more  from  our  sight,  which  is  the  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  man- 
kind? 

Modem  science  insists  upon  the  doctrine  of  evolution  ;  so  do  human 
reason  and  the  "  secret  doctrine,"  and  the  idea  is  corroborated  by  the 
ancient  legends  and  myths,  and  even  by  the  Bible  itself  when  it  is  read 
between  the  lines.  We  see  a  flrwer  slowly  developing  from  a  bud,  and 
the  bud  from  its  seed.  But  whence  the  latter,  with  all  its  predetermined 
programme  of  physical  transformation,  and  its  invisible,  therefore  spirit' 
mil  forces  which  gradually  develop  its  form,  color,  and  odor  ?  The  word 
evolution  speaks  for  itself.  The  germ  of  the  present  human  race  must 
have  preexisted  in  the  parent  of  this  race,  as  the  seed,  in  which  lies  hid- 

■ — m ir    ir^imiijiii  ^ii  -      -i —   i" —   -  ii—    -    -■ — t~~" 

*  See  Kiuine's  '*  Pantheum  der  iEltesten  Philosopbc.** 
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den  the  flower  of  next  sommer,  was  developed  in  the  capsule  of  its 

parent-flower ;  the  parent  may  be  but  slightly  different,  but  it  still  differs 

from  its  future  progeny.     The  antediluvian  ancestors  of  the  present  ele< 

phant  and  lizard  were,  perhaps,  the  mammoth  and  the  plesiosaurus ;  why 

ihould  not  the  progenitors  of  our  human  race  have  been  the  ''giants" 

of  the  Vedas^  the  VBluspa^  and  the  Book  of  Genesis  ?    While  it  is  posi* 

tively  absurd  to  believe  the  '^  transformation  of  species  "  to  have  taken 

^ace  according  to  some  of  the  more  materialistic  views  of  the  evolution- 

isls»  it  is  but  natural  to  think  that  each  genus,  beginning  with  the  mol- 

losks  and  ending  with  monkey-man,  has  modified  from  its  own  primordial 

and  distinctive  form.    Supposing  that  we  concede  that  "  animals  have 

descended  from  at  most  only  four  or  five  progenitors  ; "  ^  and  that  even 

d  k  rigueyr  '*all  the  organic  beings  which  have  ever  lived  on  this 

€mrtk  have  descended  fi-om  some  one  primordial  form ; "  f  still  no  one 

but  a  stone-blind  materialist,  one  utterly  devoid  of  intuitiveness,   can 

aenously  expect  to  see  ^  in  the  distant  future  .  .  .  psychology  based  on 

A  new  foundation,  that  of  the  necessary  acquirement  of  each  mental 

power  and  capacity  by  gradation."  | 

Physical  man,  as  a  product  of  evolution,  may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
iiuui  of  exact  science.  None  but  he  can  throw  light  upon  the  physical 
origin  of  the  race.  But,  we  must  positively  deny  the  materialist  the 
Sftoie  privilege  as  to  the  question  of  man's  psychical  and  spiritual  evolu- 
tion, for  he  and  his  highest  faculties  cannot  be  proved  on  any  conclusive 
evidence  to  be  ''  as  much  products  of  evolution  as  the  humblest  plant  or 
the  lowest  worm."§ 

Having  said  so  much,  we  will  now  proceed  to  show  the  evolution- 

hfpothesis  of  the  old  Brahmans,  as  embodied  by  them  in  the  allegory  of 

the  mundane  tree.    The  Hindus  represent  their  mythical  tree,  which 

^ley  call  Aswatha^  in  a  way  which  differs  from  that  of  the  Scandinavians. 

It  is  described  by  them  as  growing  in  a  reversed  position,  the  branches 

Qtending  downward  and  the  roots  u])ward ;  the  former  typifying  the 

external  world  of  sense,  />.,  the  visible  cosraical  universe,  and  the  latter 

^  invisible  world  of  spirit,  because  the  roots  have  their  genesis  in  the 

Kavenly  regions  where,  from  the  world's  creation,  humanity  has  placed  its 

■KvitiUe  deity.     The  creative  energy  having  originated  in  the  primordial 

P^t,  the  religious  symbols  of  every  people  are  so  many  illustrations  of 

^  inetaphysical  hypothesis  expounded  by  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  other 

•  "Or%in  of  Specitt,''  p.  484. 

T  Ibil   Which  latter  word  we  cannot  accept  unless  that  "  primordial  form  "  is  con* 
^^  to  be  tht  priaud  concrete  form  that  spirit  aasamed  as  the  rtvealtd  Deity. 
tHiid.,  p.  488.     g  Lecture  by  T.  II.  Htndey,  F.  R.  S. :  '* Darwin  and  Haeckel.*' 
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philosophers.  "  These  Chaldeans,"  says  Philo,  ♦  *'  were  of  opinion  tiiat 
the  Kosmos,  among  the  things  that  exist,  is  a  single  point,  either  being 
itself  God  (Theos)  or  that  in  it  is  God,  comprehending  the  soul  of  aQ 
the  things." 

The  Egyptian  Pyramid  also  symbolically  represents  this  idea  of  the 
mundane  tree.  Its  apex  is  the  mystic  link  between  heaven  and  earth, 
and  stands  for  the  root,  while  the  base  represents  the  spreading  branchesy 
extending  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  universe  of  matter.  It  con- 
veys the  idea  that  all  things  had  their  origin  in  spirit — evolution  having 
originally  begun  from  above  and  proceeded  downward,  instead  of  the  re- 
verse, as  taught  in  the  Darwinian  theory.  In  other  words,  there  has  beeik 
a  gradual  materialization  of  forms  until  a  fixed  ultimate  of  debasement  is 
reached.  This  point  is  that  at  which  the  doctrine  of  modem  evolatioi^ 
enters  into  the  arena  of  speculative  hypothesis.  Arrived  at  this  period 
will  find  it  easier  to  understand  HaeckePs  Anthropogeny^  which 
the  pedigree  of  man  ''  from  its  protoplasmic  root,  sodden  in  the  mad  9^ 
seas  which  existed  before  the  oldest  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  wcr* 
deposited,"  according  to  Professor  Huxle/s  exposition.  We  may  belic^^ 
man  evolved  ''  by  gradual  modification  of  a  mammal  of  ape-like  organ's* 
zation  "  still  easier  when  we  remember  that  (though  in  a  more  condensr^^ 
and  less  elegant,  but  still  as  comprehensible,  phraseology)  the  same  theory 
was  said  by  Berosus  to  have  been  taught  many  thousands  of  years  before 
his  time  by  the  man-fish  Cannes  or  Dagon,  the  semi-demon  of  Babylonia*  "^ 
We  may  add,  as  a  fact  of  interest,  that  this  ancient  theory  of  evolution  ia 
not  only  embalmed  in  allegory  and  legend,  but  also  depicted  upon 
walls  of  certain  temples  in  India,  and,  in  a  fragmentary  form, 
been  found  in  those  of  Egypt  and  on  the  slabs  of  Nimroud  and  NinevelSi 
excavated  by  Layard. 

But  what  lies  back  of  the  Darwinian  line  of  descent  ?  So  far  as  he  Is 
concerned  nothing  but  "unverifiable  hypotheses."  For,  as  he  puts  i^ 
he  views  all  beings  "  as  the  lineal  descendants  of  some  few  beings  whi  ^rl 
lived  long  before  the  first  bed  of  the  Silurian  system  was  deposited**  *1 
He  does  not  attempt  to  show  us  who  these  "  few  beings  "  were.  But  * 
answers  our  purpose  quite  as  well,  for  in  the  admission  of  their  existem^ 
at  all,  resort  to  the  ancients  for  corroboration  and  elaboration  of  the  i4^* 
receives  the  stamp  of  scientific  approbation.  With  all  the  changes  thB^ 
our  globe  has  passed  through  as  regards  temperature,  climate,  soil,  and^ 
if  we  may  be  pardoned,  in  view  of  recent  developments — its  elect^*^ 
magnetic  condition,  he  would  be  bold  indeed  who  dare  say  that  anythi^i 

*  **  Migration  of  Abraham,*'  g  32.        f  Cory :  "  Ancient  FragnoitiL'* 
X  **  Origin  of  Specie^"  pp.  448,  489^  first  edition. 
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in  present  science  contradicts  the  ancient  hypothesis  of  ante-Silurian  man. 
The  flint-axes  first  found  by  Boucher  de  Perthes,  in  the  valley  of  tht 
S6mme,  prove  that  men  must  have  existed  at  a  period  so  remote  as  to 
be  beyond  calculation.  If  we  believe  Buchner,  man  must  have  lived 
even  during  and  before  the  glacial  epoch,  a  subdivision  of  the  quaternary 
or  diluvial  period  probably  extending  very  far  back  in  it.  But  who  can 
tell  what  the  next  discovery  has  in  store  for  us  ? 

Now,  if  we  have  indisputable  proof  that  man  has  existed  so  long  as 
tfaisy   there  must  have  been    wonderful  modifications  of    his  physical 
system,  corresponding  with  the  changes  of  climate  and  atmosphere. 
Does  not  this  seem  to  show  by  analogy  that,  tracing  backward,  there  may 
have  been  other  modifications,  which  fitted  the  most  remote  progenitors 
of  the  "fi-ost-giants"  to  live  even  contemporaneously  with  the  Devonian 
fishes  or  the  Silurian  mollusks  ?    True,  they  led  no  fiint-hatchets  behind 
them,  nor  any  bones  or  cave-deposits ;    but,  if  the  ancients  are  correct, 
the  races  at  that  time  were  composed  not  only  of  giants,  or  **  mighty 
men  of  renown,"  but  also  of  "  sons  of  God."     If  those  who  believe  in 
the  evolution  of  spirt/  as  firmly  as  the  materialists  believe  in  that  of  matter 
are  charged  with  teaching  "  unverifiable  hypotheses,"  how  readily  can 
they  retort  upon  their  accusers  by  saying  that,  by  their  own  confession, 
their  physical  evolution  is  still  ^^  an  unverified,  if  not  actually  an  unveri- 
fiable h)rpothesis."*    The  former  have  at  least  the  inferential  proof  of 
legendary  mjrth,  the  vast  antiquity  of  which  is  admitted  by  both  philolo- 
l^ts  and  archaeologists ;  while  their  antagonists  have  nothing  of  a  similar 
ia.tiire,  unless  they  help  themselves  to  a  portion  of  the  ancient  picture^ 
tPT'iiingSy  and  suppress  the  rest. 

It  is  more  than  fortunate  that,  while  the  works  of  some  men  of  science 
— ^^ho  have  justly  won  their  great  reputations — will  flatly  contradict  our 
^J'potheses,  the  researches  and  labors  of  others  not  less  eminent  seem  to 
^Hy  confirm  our  views.  In  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Wallace, 
^^  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals^  we  find  the  author  seriously 
favoring  the  idea  of  "  some  slow  process  of  development "  of  the  pres 
^nt  species  from  others  which  have  preceded  them,  his  idea  extending 
"*ck  over  an  innumerable  series  of  cycles.  And  if  animals,  why  not  ani- 
***^l  man,  preceded  still  farther  back  by  a  thoroughly  "  spiritual"  one — a 
**«onof  God?" 

And  now,  we  may  once  more  return  to  the  symbolology  of  the  olden 
f^'^^cs,  and  their  physico-religious  myths.  Bsfore  we  close  this  work,  we 
^Pe  to  demonstrate  more  or  less  successfully  how  closely  the  conceptions 
^  the  latter  were  allied  with  many  of  the  achievements  of  modem  science 

*  Huxley :  "  Darwin  and  HtteckeL'* 
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in  physics  and  natural  philosophy.  Under  the  emblematical  devices  and 
peculiar  phraseology  of  the  priesthood  of  old  lie  latent  hints  of  scienca 
as  yet  undiscovered  during  the  present  cycle.  Well  acquainted  as  may 
be  a  scholar  with  the  hieratic  writing  and  hieroglyphical  system  of  the 
Egyptians,  he  must  first  of  all  learn  to  sift  their  records.  He  has  to  assure 
himself,  compasses  and  rule  in  hand,  that  the  picture-writing  he  is  exam- 
ining fits,  to  a  line,  certain  fixed  geometrical  figures  vi^ich  are  the  hidden 
keys  to  such  records,  before  he  ventures  on  an  interpretation. 

But  there  are  myths  which  speak  for  themselves.  In  this  class  we  maj 
include  the  double-sexed  first  creators,  of  every  cosmogony.  The  Greek 
Zeus-Zcn  (aether),  and  Chtbonia  (the  chaotic  earth)  and  Metis  (the  water), 
his  wives ;  Osiris  and  Isis-Latona — the  former  god  representing  also  ether— 
the  first  emanation  of  the  Supreme  Deit}%  Amun,  the  primeval  source  of 
light ;  the  goddess  earth  and  water  again ;  Mithras,*  the  rock-boni 
god,  the  symbol  of  the  male  mundane-fire,  or  the  personified  primordial 
light,  and  Mithra,  the  fire-goddess,  at  once  his  mother  and  his  wife  ;  the 
pure  element  of  fire  (the  active,  or  male  principle)  regarded  as  light  and 
heat,  in  conjunction  with  earth  and  water,  or  matter  (female  or  passive 
elements  of  cosmical  generation).  Mithras  is  the  son  of  Bordj,  the  Persian 
mundane  mountain,f  from  which  he  flashes  out  as  a  radiant  ray  of  light. 
Brahma,  the  fire-god,  and  his  prolific  consort ;  and  the  Hindu  Ungki,  the 
refiilgent  deity,  from  whose  body  issue  a  thousand  streams  of  glory  and 
seven  tongues  of  flame,  and  in  whose  honor  the  Sagniku  Brahmans  pre- 
serve to  this  day  a  perpetual  fire ;  Siva,  personated  by  the  mundane 
mountain  of  the  Hindus — the  Aieru  (Himalaya).  This  terrific  fire-god, 
who  is  said  in  the  legend  to  have  descended  from  heaven,  like  the  Jewish 
Jehovah,  in  a  pillar  of  fir e^  and  a  dozen  of  other  archaic,  double  sexed 
deities,  all  loudly  proclaim  their  hidden  meaning.  And  what  can  these 
dual  myths  mean  but  the  physico-chemical  principle  of  primordial  crea- 
tion ?  The  first  revelation  of  the  Supreme  Cause  in  its  triple  manifestatioa 
of  spirit,  force,  and  matter ;  the  divine  correlation^  at  its  starting-point  of 
evolution,  allegorized  as  the  marriage  of  fire  and  water,  products  of  elec- 
trifying spirit,  union  of  the  male  active  principle  with  the  female  passive 
element,  which  become  the  parents  of  their  tellurian  child,  cosmic  matter, 
the  prima  materia^  whose  spirit  is  ether,  the  Astral  Light  ! 

Thus  all  the  world-mountains  and  mundane  eggs,  the  mundane  trees, 
and  the  mundane  snakes  and  pillars,  may  be  shown  to  embody  sdentifi- 

*  Mithras  was  regarded  among  the  Persians  as  the  Tfuos  ek  peirot — god  of  the  rode 
\  Bordj  is  called  a  fire-mountain — a  volcano  ;  therefore  it  contains  fire,  rocicy  earth, 

uid  water — the  male  and  active,  and  the  female  or  passive  elements.     The  myth  is  s^f* 

gestive. 
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cally  demonstrated  truths  of  natural  philosophy.  All  of  these  mountains 
contain,  with  veiy  trifling  variations,  the  allegorically-expressed  descrip- 
tion of  primal  cosmogony ;  the  mundane  trees,  that  of  subsequent  evo- 
lution of  spirit  and  matter ;  the  mundane  snakes  and  pillars,  symbolical 
memorials  of  the  various  attributes  of  this  double  evolution  in  its  endless 
correlation  of  cosmic  forces.  Within  the  mysterious  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tain— the  matrix  of  the  universe — the  gods  (powers)  prepare  the  atomic 
germs  of  organic  life,  and  at  the  same  time  the  life-drink,  which,  when 
tasted,  awakens  in  man-matter  the  man-jr/f>f/.  The  soma,  the  sacrificial 
drink  of  the  Hindus,  is  that  sacred  beverage.  For,  at  the  creation  of  the 
ffima  ma/eria^  while  the  grossest  portions  of  it  were  used  for  the  physi* 
cal  embryo-world,  the  nK)re  divine  essence  of  it  pervaded  the  universe, 
invisibly  permeating  and  enclosing  within  its  ethereal  waves  the  newly- 
born  infant,  developing  and  stimulating  it  to  activity  as  it  slowly  evolved 
out  of  the  eternal  chaos. 

From   the  poetry  of   abstract  conception,  these    mundane   myths 
gradually  passed    into  the    concrete    images  of   cosmic    symbols,   as 
archaeology  now  finds  them.    The  snake,  which  plays  such   a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  imagery  of  the  ancients,  was  degraded  by  the  absurd  in- 
terpretation of  the  serpent  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  into  a  synonym  of 
Satan,  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  whereas  it  is  the  most  ingenious  of  all  the 
nci3fths  in  its  various  symbolisms.     For  one,  as  agaihodaimon,  it  is  the 
emblem  of  the  healing  art  and  of  the  immortality  of  man.     It  encircles 
the  images  of  most  of  the  sanitary  or  hygienic  gods.     The  cup  of  healthy 
ua  the  £gyptian  Mysteries,  was  entwined  by  serpents.     As  evil  can  only 
^nse  fix)m  an  extreme  in  good,  the  serpent,  under  some  other  aspects, 
|>ecame  typical  of  matter ;  which,  the  more  it  recedes  from  its  primal  spir- 
itual source,  the  more  it  becomes  subject  of  evil.     In  the  oldest  Egyptian 
****^ery,  as  in  the  cosmogonic  allegories  of  Kneph,  the  mundane  snake, 
^"en  typifying  matter,  is  usually  represented  as  contained  within  a  circle  ; 
^^  lies  straight  across  its  equator,  thus  indicating  that  the  universe  of  as- 
5*^  Jight,  out  of  which  the  physical  world  evolved,  while  bounding  the  latter, 
*^  Jtself  bound  by  Emepht,  or  the  Supreme  First  Cause.    Phtha  producing 
"^^  and  the  myriad  forms  to  which  he  gives  life,  are  shown  as  creeping  out 
^  the  mundane  egg,  because  it  is  the  most  familiar  form  of  that  in  which 
*5  deposited  and  developed  the  germ  of  every  living  being.     When  the  ser- 
^^t  represents  eternity  and  immortality,  it  encircles  the  world,  biting  its 
^^  and  thus  offering  no  solution  of  continuity.     It  then  becomes  the 
*^tral  light.    The  disciples  of  the  school  of  Pherecydes  taught  that  ether 
(2eus  or  2^n)  is  the  highest  empyrean  heaven,  which  encloses  the  super - 
'^  world,  and  its  light  (the  astral)  is  the  concentrated  primordial  element. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  serpent,  metamorphosed  in  Christian  ages 
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into  Satan.  It  is  the  Od^  the  Oh^  and  the  Aour  of  Moses  and  the  Kab 
alists.  When  in  its  passive  state,  when  it  acts  on  those  who  are  unwit 
tnigly  drawn  within  its  current,  the  astral  light  is  the  Ob^  or  Python 
Moses  was  determined  to  exterminate  all  those  who,  sensitive  to  its  influ- 
ence, allowed  themselves  to  fall  under  the  easy  control  of  the  vicious 
beings  which  move  in  the  astral  waves  like  fish  in  the  water  ;  beings  who 
surround  us,  and  whom  Bulwer-Lytton  calls  in  Tlanoni  "  the  dwellcn 
of  the  threshold."  It  becomes  the  Od^  as  soon  as  it  is  vivified  by  the 
conscious  efflux  of  an  immortal  soul ;  for  then  the  astral  currents  are  act- 
ing under  the  guidance  of  either  an  adept,  a  pure  spirit,  or  an  able  mes- 
merizer,  who  is  pure  himself  and  knows  how  to  direct  the  blind  forcet^ 
In  such  cases  even  a  high  Planetary  Spirit,  one  of  the  class  of  beings  that 
have  never  been  embodied  (though  there  are  many  among  these  hierar- 
chies who  have  lived  on  our  earth),  descends  occasionally  to  our  sphere, 

and  purifying  the  surrounding  atmosphere  enables  the  subject  to  see,  and 

opens  in  him  the  springs  of  true  divine  prophecy.    As  to  the  term  Ao&r^„^ 
the  word  is  used  to  designate  certain  occult  properties  of  the  univei 
agent.     It  pertains  more  directly  to  the  domain  of  the  alchemist,  and  \x 
of  no  interest  to  the  general  public. 

The  author  of  the  Homoiomerian  system  of  philosophy,  Anaxagoras 
Clazomene,  firmly  believed  that  the  spiritual  prototypes  of  all  things, 
well  as  their  elements,  were  to  be  found  in  the  boundless  ether,  wher^s 
they  were  generated,  whence  they  evolved,  and  whither  they  returnee^ 
from  earth.  In  common  with  the  Hindus  who  had  personified  theia 
Akas*a  (sky  or  ether)  and  made  of  it  a  deific  entity,  the  Greeks  an< 
Latins  had  deified -/Kther.  Virgil  calls  Zeus, /tf/^r  omnipotens  ather  ;^ 
Magnus^  the  great  god,  Ether. 

These  beings  above  alluded  to  are  the  elemental  spirits  of  the 
lists,f  whom  the  Christian  clergy  denounce  as  "  devils,"  the  enemies 
mankind. 

♦  Virgil :  "  Georgica,"  book  it 

f  Porphyry  and  other  philosophers  explain  the  nature  of  the  dwillers.  They 
mischievous  and  deceitful,  though  some  of  them  are  perfectly  gentle  and  harmless, 
so  weak  as  to  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  communicating  with  mortals  whose  company  I 
they  seek  incessantly.  The  former  are  not  wicked  through  intelligent  malice.  The  la-"^ 
of  spiritual  evolution  not  having  yet  developed  their  instinct  into  intelligence,  who^^^ 
highest  light  belongs  but  to  immortal  spirits,  their  powers  of  reasoning  are  in  a  Latec^^ 
state  and,  therefore,  they  themselves,  irresponsible. 

But  the  Latin  Church  contradicts  the  Kabalists.  St.  Augustine  has  even  a  discossioo 
on  that  account  with  Porphyry,  the  Neo-platonist.     "These  spirits,"  he  says,  "arf 
deceitful,  not  by  their  nature^  as  Porphyry,  the  theurgist,  will  have  it,  but  througA 
malice.    They  pass  themselves  off  for  gods  zxa^for  the  souls  of  the  defunct "  (•«  Civit 
Dei,"  book  x.,  ch.  2).  So  far  Porphyry  agrees  with  him ;  <'  bat  they  do  not  cUdiQ  to  bt 
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**  Already  Tertullian,"  gravely  remarks  Des  Mousseaux,  in  his  chaptci 
on  the  devils,  ^^Yi^s  formally  discovered  the  secret  of  their  cunning." 

A  priceless  discovery,  that  And  now  that  we  have  learned  so  much 
of  the  mental  labors  of  the  holy  fathers  and  their  achievements  in  astral 
anthropology,  need  we  be  surprised  at  all,  if,  in  the  zeal  of  their  spiritual 
explorations,  they  have  so  far  neglected  their  own  planet  as  at  times  to 
deny  not  only  its  right  to  motion  but  even  its  sphericity  ? 

And  this  is  what  we  find  in  Langhorne,  the  translator  of  Plutarch : 

'*  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  [L.  ii.]  is  of  opinion  that  Numa  built  the 

remple  of  Vesta  in  a  round  form,  to  represent  the  figure  of  the  earth,  for 

t^-y  Vesta  they  meant  the  earth."     Moreover,  Philolaiis,  in  common  with 

all  other  Pythagoreans,  held  that  the  element  of  fire  was  placed  in  the 

c^  litre  of  the  universe  ;  and  Plutarch,  speaking  on  the  subject,  remarks  of 

tb«  Pythagoreans  that  "the  earth  they  suppose  not  to  be  without  motion, 

m^^^  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  but  to  make  its  revolution  round 

tlrmc  sphere  of  fire,  being  neither  one  of  the  most  valuable,  nor  principal 

l>«uts  of  the  great  machine."     Plato,  too,  is  reported  to  have  been  of  the 

ssLme  opinion.      It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Pythagoreans  anticipated 

Ciariileo's  discovery. 

The  existence  of  such  an  invisible  universe  being  once  admitted — as 

s^-cms  likely  to  be  the  fact  if  the  speculations  of  the  authors  of  the 

CJTpueen   Universe  are  ever  accepted  by  their  colleagues — many  of  the 

pHenomena,  hitherto  mysterious  and  inexplicable,  become  plain.     It  acts 

oi^  the  organism  of  the  magnetized  mediums,  it  penetrates  and  saturates 

^Jicm  through  and  through,  either  directed  by  the  powerful  will  of  a  mes- 

''■^erizer,  or  by  unseen  beings  who  achieve  the  same  result.     Once  that 

^**c  silent  operation  is  performed,  the  astral  or  sidereal  phantom  of  the 

""Mesmerized  subject  quits  its  paralyzed,  earthly  casket,  and,  after  having 

roamed  in  the  boundless  space,  alights  at  the  threshold  of  the  mysterious 

*  bourne."     For  it,  the  gates  of  the  portal  which  marks   the  entrance  to 

"^e  **  silent  land,"  are  now  but  partially  ajar  ;  they  will  fly  wide  open 

^^fore  the  soul  of  the  entranced  somnambulist  only  on  that  day  when, 

^'^ited  with  its  higher  immortal  essence,  it  will  have  quitted  forever  its 

'"'^^tal  fi^me.     Until  then,  the  seer  or  seeress  can  look  but  through  a 

^tik ;  it  depends  on  the  acuteness  of  the  clairvoyant's  spiritual  sight  to 

*^  more  or  less  through  it. 

^'^^^^m  [read  devils],  for  they  mre  sach  in  reality  !*'  adds  the  bishop  of  Hippo.  But 
"'^f  mder  what  dan  should  we  plaoe  the  men  without  heads^  whom  Augustine  wbbea 
^^^  beUeve  he  saw  himself?  or  the  satyrs  of  St.  Jerome,  which  he  asserts  were  ex- 
"I'^cdfor  a  conoderable  length  of  time  at  Alexandria?  They  were,  he  teUs  us,  **  men 
^  the  legs  and  tails  of  goats ; "  and,  if  we  may  beliere  him,  one  of  these  Sat)  rs  wu 
"^^^y/nri/a/and  sent  in  a  cask  to  the  Emperor  Constantine  ! 
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The  trinity  in  unity  is  an  idea  which  all  the  ancient  nations  held  ia 
common.     The  three  Dejotas — the  Hindu  Trimurti ;   the  Three  Headm 
of  the  Jewish  Kabala.*     '^  Three  heads  are  hewn  in  one  another  and 
over  one  another.*'     The  trinity  of  the  Egyptians  and  that  of  the  mytiio- 
logical  Greeks  were  alike  representations  of  the  first  triple  emanatioii 
containing  two  male  and  one  female  principles.     It  is  the  union  of  the 
male  Logos^  or  wisdom,  the  revealed  Deity,  with  the  female  Aura  or  Anu 
ma  Mundi — ''  the  holy  Pneuma^^  which  is  the  Sephira  of  the  Kabalists  and 
the  Sophia  of  the  refined  Gnostics — that  produced  all  things  visible  and 
invisible.     While  the  true  metaphysical  interpretation  of  this  universal 
dogma  remained  within  the  sanctuaries,  the  Greeks,  with  their  poetical 
instincts,  impersonated  it  in  many  charming  myths.     In  the  Dienysiaa 
of  Nonnus,  the  god  Bacchus,  among  other  allegories,  is  represented  as  in 
love  with  the  soft,  genial  breeze  (the  Holy  Pneuma),  under  the  name  of 
Aura  Placida,\     And  now  we  will  leave  Godfrey  Higgins  to  speak: 
"  When  the  ignorant  Fathers  were  constructing  their  calendar,  they  made 
out  of  this  gentle  zephyr  two  Roman  Catholic  saints  ! ! "     SS.  Aura  and 
Placida ; — nay,  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  transfer  the  jolly  god  into  St 
Bacchus,  and  actually  show  his  coffin  and  relics  at  Rome,     The  festival 
of  the  two  ''  blessed  saints,"  Aura  and  Placida,  occurs  on  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber, close  to  the  festival  of  St.  Bacchus.J 

How  far  more  poetical,  and  how  mudi  greater  the  religious  spirit  to  be 
found  in  the  ''  heathen  "  Norse  legends  of  creation  1  In  the  boundless 
abyss  of  the  mundane  pit,  the  Ginnunga-gap,  where  rage  in  blind  fiiry 
and  conflict  cosmic  matter  and  the  primordial  forces,  suddenly  blows  the 
thaw- wind.  It  is  the  '^  unrevealed  God,"  who  sends  his  beneficent  breath 
from  Muspellheim,  the  sphere  of  empyreal  fire,  within  whose  glowing 
rays  dwells  this  great  Being,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  world  of  matter ; 
and  the  animus  of  the  Unseen,  the  Spirit  brooding  over  the  dark,  abjrs- 
mal  waters,  calls  order  out  of  chaos,  and  once  having  given  the  impulse 
to  all  creation  the  First  Cause  retires,  and  remains  for  evermore  in 
statu  abscondito  I  § 

There  is  both  religion  and  science  in  these  Scandinavian  songs  of 
heathendom.  As  an  example  of  the  latter,  take  the  conception  of  Thor, 
the  son  of  Odin.  Whenever  this  Hercules  of  the  North  would  grasp  the 
handle  of  his  terrible  weapon,  the  thunderbolt  or  electric  hammer,  he  is 
obliged  to  put  on  his  iron  gantlets.       He   also  wears  a  magical   belt 

*  *'  Tria  capita  exsculpta  sunt,  una  intra  alterum,  et  alterum  sopra  alteram '  <— (SoIiAt  | 

"IdraSuta,"  scctio  vii.) 

t  Gentle  gale  (lit.)        %  Higgins :  "  Anacalypsis  ;'*  also  "  DapmiiL" 

g  Mallett :  *<  Northern  Antiquities,"  ppw  4CI-406,  and  «  The  Songs  of  a  VShnpa* 

Edda. 
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cnown  as  the  ^* girdle  of  strength"  which,  whenever  girded  about  h» 
)ersony  greatly  augments  his  celestial  power.  He  rides  upon  a  cai 
Irawn  by  two  rams  witl:  silver  bridles,  and  his  awful  brow  is  encircled  by 
I  wreath  of  stars.  His  chariot  has  a  pointed  iron  pole,  and  the  spark 
scattering  wheels  continually  roll  over  rumbling  thunder-clouds.  Ht 
larls  his  hammer  with  resistless  force  against  the  rebellious  frost-giants, 
rhom  he  dissolves  and  annihilates.  When  he  repairs  to  the  Urdar  foun- 
ain,  where  the  gods  meet  in  conclave  to  decide  the  destinies  of* humanity, 
le  alone  goes  on  foot,  the  rest  of  the  deities  being  mounted.  He  walks, 
or  fear  that  in  crossing  Bifrost  (the  rainbow),  tlie  many-hued  ^sir-bridge, 
le  might  set  it  on  fixe  with  his  thunder-car,  at  the  same  time  causing  the 
Urdar  waters  to  boil. 

Rendered  into  plain  English,  how  can  this  myth  be  interpreted  but 
as  showing  that  the  Norse  legend-makers  were  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  electricity?  Thor,  the  euhemerization  of  electricity,  handles  his 
peculiar  element  only  when  protected  by  gloves  of  iron^  which  is  its  nat- 
ural conductor.  His  belt  of  strength  is  a  closed  circuit,  around  which 
the  isolated  current  is  compelled  to  run  instead  of  dififusing  itself  through 
»pace.  When  he  rushes  with  his  car  through  the  clouds,  he  is  electricity 
Q  its  active  condition,  as  the  sparks  scattering  from  his  wheels  and  the 
umbling  thunder  of  the  clouds  testify.  The  pointed  iron  pole  of  the 
hariot  is  suggestive  of  the  lightning-rod  ;  the  two  rams  which  serve  as 
^  coursers  are  the  familiar  ancient  symbols  of  the  male  or  generative 
•^wer ;  their  silver  bridles  typify  the  female  principle,  for  silver  is  the 
^etal  of  Luna,  Astart^,  Diana.  Therefore  in  the  ram  and  his  bridle  we 
^e  combined  the  active  and  passive  principles  of  nature  in  opposition, 
^e  rushing  forward,  and  the  other  restraining,  while  both  are  in  subor- 
dination to  the  world-permeating,  electrical  principle,  which  gives  them 
"^e^.r  impulse.  With  the  electricity  supplying  the  impulse,  and  the  male 
^Hl  female  principles  combining  and  recombining  in  endless  correlation, 
^e  result  is^-evolution  of  visible  nature,  the  crown-glory  of  which  is  the 
'^^Jietary  system,  which  in  the  mythic  Thor  is  allegorized  by  the  circlet 
*^  glittering  orbs  which  bedeck  his  brow.  When  in  his  active  condition, 
^*s  awful  thunderbolts  destroy  everything,  even  the  lesser  other  Titanic 
^rces.  But  he  goes  afoot  over  the  rainbow  bridge,  Bifrost,  because  to 
•single  with  other  less  powerful  gods  than  himself,  he  is  obliged  to  be  in  a 
^€fU  state,  which  he  could  not  be  in  his  car  ;  otherwise  he  would  set  on 
^^e  and  annihilate  all.  The  meaning  of  the  Urdar-fountain,  that  Thor  is 
*fraid  to  make  boil,  and  the  cause  of  his  reluctance,  will  only  be  compre- 
»^ended  by  our  physicists  when  the  reciprocal  electro-magnetic  relations 
^  the  innumerable  members  of  the  planetary  system,  now  just  suspected, 
*^ll)t  thoroughly  determined.  Glimpses  of  the  truth  are  given  in  thf 
II 
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recent  scientific  essays  of  Professors  Mayer  and  Steny  Hunt  The  anciem 
philosophers  believed  that  not  only  volcanos,  but  boiling  springs  were 
caused  by  concentrations  of  underground  electric  currents,  and  that  this 
same  cause  produced  mineral  deposits  of  various  natures,  which  (bnn 
curative  springs.     If  it  be  objected  that  this  fact  is  not  distinctly  stated 
by  the  ancient  authors,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  our  century  were  hardly 
acquainted  with  electricity,  we  may  simply  answer  that  not  all  the  worb 
embodying  ancient  wisdom  are  now  extant  among  our  scientists.    The 
clear  and  cool  waters  of  Urdar  were  required  for  the  daily  irrigatioD  ol 
the  mystical  mundane  tree  ;  and  if  they  had  been  disturbed  by  Thor,  or 
active  electricity,  they  would  have  been  converted  into  mineral  spring! 
unsuited  for  the  purpose.     Such  examples  as  the  above  will  support  the 
ancient  claim  of  the  philosophers  that  there  is  a  logos  im  9very  mylkis^ 
or  a  ground- work  of  truth  in  every  fiction. 


CHAPTER  VL 

''H«nMt»  w1m>  b  of  By  ordinanoes  ever  the  bearer  •  •  • 
Then  takmg  his  atzS,  with  which  he  the  eydidt  of  mortalt 
Qoees  at  wiU,  and  the  sleeper,  at  will,  reawakens.**— 0<r"<ri  Book  V. 

**  I  saw  the  Samothracian  rings 
Leap,  and  steel-filings  boil  in  a  brass  dish 
So  soon  as  underneath  it  there  was  placed 
The  magnet-stone  :  and  with  wild  terror  seemed 
The  iron  to  flee  from  it  in  stem  hate.  .  .  .'^ — Lmcrtiius,  Book  VI. 

t  dmt  which  especially  distinguishes  the  Brotherhood  is  their  marvellous  knowledge  of  the  ff» 
I  of  the  medical  art.    They  work  not  by  charms  but  by  simples." 

{AfS.  Account  of  tk*  Origin  and  A  ttributet  0/  tk*  Tmt  Roncrucians.) 

V  NE   of  the  truest   things   ever   said   by  a  man   of  science   is  the 

remark  made  b}  Professor  Cooke  in  his  New  Chemistry.     "  The 

ry  of  Science  shows  that  the  age  must  be  prepared  before  scientific 

s  can    take  root   and  grow.     The  barren  premonitions   of  science 

been  barren  because  these  seeds  of  truth  fell  upon  unfruitful  soil ; 
as  soon  as  the  fulness  of  the  time  has  come,  the  seed  has  taken 
and  the  fruit  has  ripened  •  .  .  every  student  is  surprised  to  find  how 
little  is  the  share  of  new  truth  which  even  the  greatest  genius  has 
d  to  the  previous  stock." 

'he  revolution  through  which  chemistry  has  recently  passed,  is  well 
ilated  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  chemists  upon  this  fact ;  and 
»uld  not  be  strange,  if,  in  less  time  than  it  has  required  to  effect  it, 
ilaims  of  the  alchemists  would  be  examined  with  impartiality,  and 
ed  from  a  rational  point  of  view.  To  bridge  over  the  narrow  gulf 
h  now  separates  the  new  chemistry  from  old  alchemy,  is  little,  if 
harder  than  what  they  have  done  in  going  from  dualism  to  the  law 
vogadro. 

^s  Am^i^re  served  to  introduce  Avogadro  to  our  contemporary  chem- 
so  Reichenbach  will  perhaps  one  day  be  found  to  have  paved  the 
with  his  OD  for  the  just  appreciation  of  Paracelsus.     It  was  more 

fifty  years  before  molecules  were  accepted  as  units  of  chemical  cal« 
lions  ;  it  may  require  less  than  half  that  time  to  cause  the  superla- 
merits  of  the  Swiss  mystic  to  be  acknowledged.  The  warning  para- 
h  about  healing  mediums,*  which  will  be  found  elsewhere,  might  hav9 

I    .  ■  -  -  —      — — — >— 

*  From  a  London  Spiritualist  JoumaL 
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been  written  by  one  who  had  read  his  works.  ''  You  must  understand," 
he  saySy  '*  that  the  magnet  is  that  spirit  of  life  in  man  which  the  infected 
seeks,  as  both  unite  themselves  with  chaos  from  without.  And  thus  the 
healthy  are  infected  by  the  unhealthy  through  magnetic  attraction." 

The  primal  causes  of  tlie  diseases  afflicting  mankind ;  the  secret 
relations  between  physiology  and  psychology,  vainly  tortured  by  men 
of  modern  science  for  some  clew  to  base  their  speculations  upon  ;  the 
specifics  and  remedies  for  every  ailment  of  the  human  body — all  are 
described  and  accounted  for  in  his  voluminous  works.  Electro-magne- 
lism,  the  so-called  discovery  of  Professor  Oersted,  had  been  used  by 
Paracelsus  three  centuries  before.  This  may  be  demonstrated  by  exam- 
ining critically  his  mode  of  curing  disease.  Upon  his  achievements  in 
chemistry  there  is  no  need  to  enlarge,  for  it  is  admitted  by  fair  and  un- 
prejudiced writers  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  chemists  of  his  time.* 
Brierre  de  Boismont  terms  him  a  '*  genius  "  and  agrees  with  Deleuze  that 
he  created  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  medicine.  The  secret  of  his 
successful  and,  as  they  were  'called,  magic  cures  lies  in  his  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  the  so-called  learned  "  authorities  "  of  his  age.  "  Seeking  for 
truth,"  says  Paracelsus,  "  I  considered  with  myself  that  if  there  were  no 
teachers  of  medicine  in  this  world,  how  would  I  set  to  learn  the  art  ? 
No  otherwise  than  in  the  great  open  book  of  nature,  written  with  the 
finger  of  God.  ...  I  am  accused  and  denounced  for  not  having  entered 
in  at  the  right  door  of  art.  But  which  is  the  right  one  ?  Galen,  Avicenna, 
Mesne,  Rhasis,  or  honest  nature  ?  I  believe,  the  last  1  Through  thb 
door  I  entered,  and  the  light  of  nature,  and  no  apothecary's  lamp 
directed  me  on  my  way." 

This  utter  scorn  for  established  laws  and  scientific  formulas,  this  as[H- 
ration  of  mortal  clay  to  commingle  with  the  spirit  of  nature,  and  look  to 
it  alone  for  health,  and  help,  and  the  light  of  truth,  was  the  cause  of  the 
inveterate  hatred  shown  by  the  contemporary  pigmies  to  the  fire-philoso> 
pher  and  alchemist.  No  wonder  that  he  was  accused  of  charlatanry  and 
even  drunkenness.  Of  the  latter  charge,  Hemmann  boldly  and  fearlessly 
exonerates  him,  and  proves  that  the  foul  accusation  proceeded  from 
"  Oporinus,  who  lived  with  him  some  time  in  order  to  learn  his  secrets, 
but  his  object  was  defeated  ;  hence,  the  evil  reports  of  his  disciples  and 
apothecaries."  He  was  the  founder  of  the  School  of  Animal  Magnetism 
and  the  discoverer  of  the  occult  properties  of  the  magnet  He  wai 
bianded  by  his  age  as  a  sorcerer,  because  the  cures  he  made  were  mar- 
veil  JUS.  Three  centuries  later.  Baron  Du  Potet  was  also  accused  of  sor 
eery  and  demonolatry  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  of  charlatanry  by  the 

*  Hemmaim :  *'  Medico-Surgical  £ssayS|"  BerL,  1778. 
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academicians  of  Europe.  As  the  fire-philosophers  say,  it  is  not  the  chem- 
ist who  will  condescend  to  look  upon  the  "  living  fire "  otherwise  thaii 
his  colleagues  do.  '*  Thou  hast  forgotten  what  thy  fathers  taught  thee 
about  it — or  rather,  thou  hast  never  known  ,».  it  is  too  loud  for 
thee  I "  ♦ 

A  work  upon  magico-spiritual  philosophy  and  occult  science  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  particular  notice  of  the  history  of  animal  magnet- 
ism, as  it  stands  since  Paracelsus  staggered  with  it  the  schoolmen  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

We  will  observe  briefly  its  appearance  in  Paris  when  imported  fi^om 
(xerniany  by  Anton  Mesmer.  Let  us  peruse  with  care  and  caution  the 
old  papto  now  mouldering  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  that  capital, 
for  there  we  will  find  that,  after  having  rejected  in  its  turn  every  disco v 
eiy  that  was  ever  made  since  Galileo,  the  Immortals  capped  the  climax 
by  turning  their  backs  upon  magnetism  and  mesmerism.  They  volun- 
tarily shut  the  doors  before  themselves,  the  doors  which  led  to  those 
greatest  mysteries  of  nature,  which  lie  hid  in  the  dark  regions  of  the  psychi- 
<:al  as  well  as  the  physical  world.  The  great  universal  solvent,  the  Alka- 
liest,  was  within  their  reach — they  passed  it  by ;  and  now,  after  nearly  a 
liundred  years  have  elapsed,  we  read  the  following  confession  : 

''Still  it  is  true  that,  beyond  the  limits  of  direct  observation,  our 
science  (chemistry)  is  not  infallible,  and  our  theories  and  systems, 
although  they  may  all  contain  a  kernel  of  truth,  undergo  frequent 
changes,  and  are  often  revolutionized."  f 

To  assert  so  dogmatically  that  mesmerism  and  animal  magnetism 
are  but  hallucinations,  implies  that  it  can  be  proved*  But  where  are 
these  proofs,  which  alone  ought  to  have  authority  in  science  ?  Thou- 
sands of  times  the  chance  was  given  to  the  academicians  to  assure  theoi- 
selves  of  its  truth ;  but,  they  have  invariably  declined.  Vainly  do  mes- 
merists and  healers  invoke  the  testimony  of  the  deaf,  the  lame,  the  dis- 
eased, the  dying,  who  were  cured  or  restored  to  life  by  simple  manipula- 
tions and  the  apostolic  "  laying  on  of  hands."  '^  Coincidence  "  is  the  usual 
reply,  when  the  fact  is  too  evident  to  be  absolutely  denied  ;  "  will-o'-the- 
wisp,"  "exaggeration,"  "quackery,"  are  favorite  expressions,  with  our 
but  too  numerous  Thomases.  Newton,  the  well-known  American  healer, 
has  performed  more  instantaneous  cures  than  many  a  famous  physician 
of  New  York  City  has  had  patients  in  all  his  life ;  Jacob,  the  Zouave,  has 
had  a  like  success  in  France.  Must  we  then  consider  the  accumulated 
testimony  of  the  last  forty  years  upon  this  subject  to  be  all  illusion, 
confederacy  with  clever  charlatans,   and  lunacy?      Even  to  breathe 


•  Robert  Fludd :  "Treatiic  III."      f  ^^^^*  J-  P-  Cooke :  "  New  Chemiitrf.*' 
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such  a  stui>endous  fiallacy  would  be  equivalent  to  a  self-accosatioii  of 
lunacy. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  sentence  of  Lcymaiie,  the  scofis  of  the 
skeptics  and  of  a  vast  majority  of  physicians  and  scientists,  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  subject,  and,  above  all^  the  indefatigable  persecutions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  fighting  in  mesmerism  woman's  traditional 
enemy,  so  evident  and  unconquerable  is  the  truth  of  its  phenomena  that 
even  the  French  magistrature  was  forced  tacitly,  though  very  reluctandy, 
to  admit  the  same.  The  famous  clairvoycLnte^  Madame  Roger,  was 
charged  with  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses,  in  company  with 
her  mesmerist,  Dr.  Fortin.  On  May  i8th,  1876,  she  was  arraigned 
before  the  Tribunal  Correctionnel  of  the  Seine.  Her  witness  wtis  Baron 
Du  Fotet,  the  grand  master  of  mesmerism  in  France  for  the  last  fifty 
years;  her  advocate,  the  no  less  famous  Jules  Favre.  Truth  for 
once  triumphed — the  accusation  was  abandoned.  Was  it  the  extra- 
ordinary eloquence  of  the  orator,  or  bare  facts  incontrovertible  and  un- 
impeachable that  won  the  day?  But  Leymarie,  the  editor  of  the 
Revue  Sptritey  had  also  facts  in  his  favor ;  and,  moreover,  the  evidence 
of  over  a  hundred  respectable  witnesses,  among  whom  were  the  first 
names  of  Europe.  To  this  there  is  but  one  answer — the  magistrates 
dared  not  question  the  facts  of  mesmerism.  Spirit-photography,  spirit- 
rapping,  writing,  moving,  talking,  and  even  spirit-materializations  can  be 
simulated  ;  there  is  hardly  a  physical  phenomenon  now  in  Europe  and 
America  but  could  be  imitated — with  apparatus — by  a  clever  juggler. 
The  wonders  of  mesmerism  and  subjective  phenomena  alone  defy  trick- 
sters, skepticism,  stern  science,  and  dishonest  mediums ;  the  ccUaleptic 
state  it  is  impossible  to  feign.  Spiritualists  who  are  anxious  to  have  their 
truths  proclaimed  and  forced  on  science,  cultivate  the  mesmeric  phe- 
nomena. Flace  on  the  stage  of  Egyptian  Hall  a  somnambulist  plunged 
in  a  deep  mesmeric  sleep.  Let  her  mesmerist  send  her  freed  spirit  to 
all  the  places  the  public  may  suggest ;  test  hex  clairvoyance  and  clair- 
audience ;  stick  pins  into  any  part  of  he:  body  which  the  mesmerist  may 
have  made  his  passes  over ;  thruat  needles  through  the  skin  below  her 
eyelids  ;  burn  her  flesh  and  lacerate  it  with  a  sharp  instrument  "  Du 
not  fear  1 "  exclaim  Regazzoni  and  Du  Potet,  Teste  and  Pierrard,  Puy- 
segur  and  Dolgorouky — '*  a  mesmerized  or  entranced  subject  is  never 
hurt  I "  And  when  all  this  is  performed,  invite  any  popular  wizard  oi 
the  day  who  thirsts  for  puffery,  and  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  clever  at  mimick* 
ing  every  spiritual  phenomenon,  to  submit  his  body  to  the  same  tests  1  * 


*  In  the  "  Bulletin  de  PAcademie  de  Medecine,"  Paris,  1837,  vol.  L,  p.  743  el 
leq.,  may  he  found  the  report  of  Dr.  Oudet,  who.  to  ascertain  the  state  of  insenab^lity 
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The  speech  of  Jules  Favre  is  reported  to  have  lasted  au  hour  and  a 
tialf^  and  to  have  held  the  judges  and  the  public  spellbound  by  its  elo 
quence.  We  who  have  heard  Jules  Favre  believe  it  most  readily ;  onl} 
the  statement  embodied  in  the  last  sentence  of  his  argument  was  unfor- 
tunately premature  and  erroneous  at  the  same  time.  *'  We  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  phenomenon  which  science  admits  without  attempting  to 
explain.  The  public  may  smile  at  it,  but  our  most  illustrious  physicians 
regard  it  with  gravity.  Justice  can  no  longer  ignore  what  science  has 
acknowledged  I " 

Were  this  sweeping  declaration  based  upon  fact  and  had  mesmerism 
l>een  impartially  investigated  by  many  instead  of  a  few  true  men  of  science, 
more  desirous  of  questioning  nature  than  mere  expediency,  the  public 
^would  never  smile.  The  public  is  a  docile  and  pious  child,  and  readily 
^oes  whither  the  nurse  leads  it.  It  chooses  its  idols  and  fetishes,  and 
"worships  them  in  propoition  to  tlie  noise  they  make ;  and  then  turns 
:a:ound  with  a  timid  look  of  adulation  to  see  whether  the  nurse,  old  Mrs. 
Public  Opinion,  is  satisfied. 

Lactantius,  the  old  Christian  father,  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  no 
.Sceptic  in  his  days  would  have  dared  to  maintain  before  a  magician  that 
^Mhe  soul  did  not  survive  the  body,  but  died  together  with  it ;  *'  for  he 
^would  refute  them  on  the  spot  by  calling  up  the  souls  of  the  dead,  ren 
«dering  them  visible  to  human  eyes,  and  making  them  foretell  future 
<<vents."*    So  with  the  magistrates  and  bench  in  Madame  Roger's  case. 
3aron  Du  Potet  was  there,  and  they  were  afraid  to  see  him  mesmerize 
the  somnambulist,  and  so  force  them  not  only  to  believe  in  the  phenom- 
enon, but  to  acknowledge  it — which  was  far  worse. 

And  now  to  the  doctrine  of  Paracelsus.  His  incomprehensible, 
though  lively  style  must  be  read  like  the  biblio  rolls  of  Ezekiel,  '*  within 
and  without^  The  peril  of  propounding  heterodox  theories  was  great 
in  those  days ;  the  Church  was  powerful,  and  sorcerers  were  burnt  by  the 
dozens.  For  this  reason,  we  find  Paracelsus,  Agrippa,  and  Eugenius 
Philalethes  as  notable  for  their  pious  declarations  as  they  were  famous 
for  their  achievements  in  alchemy  and  magic  The  full  views  of  Paracel- 
sus on  the  occult  properties  of  the  magnet  are  explained  partially  in  hi* 
famous  book,  Archidaxarum^  in  which  he  describes  the  wonderful  tinct- 

of  a  lady  in  a  magnetic  sleep,  pricked  her  with  pins,  introducing  a  long  pin  in  the  flesr 
up  to  its  head,  and  held  one  of  her  fingers  for  some  seconds  in  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
A  ( ancer  was  extracted  from  the  right  breast  of  a  Madame  Plaintain.  The  operatios 
lasted  twelve  minates ;  during  the  whole  time  the  patisnt  talked  very  quietly  with 
her  mesmerizer,  and  never  felt  the  slightest  sensation  (<<  BuL  de  TAcad.  de  Med.,'* 
Ton  J.  il,  p.  370). 

*  Prophecy,  Ancient  and  Modern,  by  A.  Wilder  :  "  Phrenological  Joutial.** 
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ore,  a  medicine  extracted  from  the  magnet  and  called  Magisteriutk 
MagnetiSj  and  partially  in  the  De  Ente  Dei^  and  De  Ente  Astrorum^  Lib. 
I.  But  the  explanations  are  all  given  in  a  diction  unintelligible  to  the 
profane.  ''  Every  peasant  sees/'  said  he,  *'  that  a  magnet  will  attract 
iron,  but  a  wise  man  must  inquire  for  himself.  ...  I  have  discovered 
that  the  magnet,  besides  this  visible  power,  that  of  attracting  iron, 
possesses  another  and  concealed  power." 

He  demonstrates  further  that  in  man  lies  hidden  a  "  sidereal  force," 
which  is  that  emanation  from  the  stars  and  celestial  bodies  of  which  the 
spiritual  form  of  man — the  astral  spirit — is  composed.  This  identity  of 
essence,  which  we  may  term  the  spirit  of  cometary  matter,  alwa)^  stands 
in  direct  relation  with  the  stars  from  which  it  was  drawn,  and  thus  there 
exists  a  mutual  attraction  between  the  two,  both  being  magnets.  The 
identical  composition  of  the  earth  and  all  other  planetary  bodies  and 
man's  terrestrial  body  was  a  fundamental  idea  in  his  philosophy.  "  The 
body  comes  from  the  elements,  the  [astral]  spirit  from  the  stars.  .  .  • 
Man  eats  and  drinks  of  the  elements,  for  the  sustenance  of  his  blood  and 
flesh ;  from  the  stars  are  the  intellect  and  thoughts  sustained  in  his 
spirit."  The  spectroscope  has  made  good  his  theory  as  to  the  identical 
composition  of  man  and  stars  ;  the  physicists  now  lecture  to  their  clcuses 
upon  the  magnetic  cUtractions  of  the  sun  and  planets,^ 

Of  the  substances  known  to  compose  the  body  of  man,  there  have 
been  discovered  in  the  stars  already,  hydrogen,  sodium,  calcium,  magnes- 
ium and  iron.  In  all  the  stars  observed,  numbering  many  hundreds, 
hydrogen  was  found,  except  in  two.  Now,  if  we  recollect  how  they  have 
deprecated  Paracelsus  and  his  theory  of  man  and  the  stars  being  com- 
posed of  like  substances;  how  ridiculed  he  was  by  astronomers  and 
physicists,  for  his  ideas  of  chemical  affinity  and  attraction  between  the 
two ;  and  then  realize  that  the  spectroscope  has  vindicated  one  of  his 
assertions  at  least,  is  it  so  absurd  to  prophesy  that  in  time  all  the  rest  of 
his  theories  will  be  substantiated  ? 

And  now,  a  very  natural  question  is  suggested.  How  did  Paracelsus 
come  to  learn  anyth'ng  of  the  composition  of  the  stars,  when,  till  a  very 
recent  period — till  the  discovery  of  the  spectroscope  in  fact — the  constit- 
uents of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  utterly  unknown  to  our  learned  acade- 

*  The  theory  that  the  sun  is  an  incandescent  globe  is — as  one  of  the  magazinci 
recently  expressed  it — *'  going  out  of  fashion."  It  has  been  computed  that  if  the  sun — 
whose  mass  and  diameter  is  known  to  us — "  were  a  solid  block  of  coal,  and  sufficient 
amount  of  oxygen  could  be  supplied  to  bum  at  the  rate  necessary  1 1  produce  the  effecti 
we  see,  it  would  be  completely  consumed  in  less  than  5,000  years."  And  3ret,  til) 
comparatively  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  was  maintained — nay,  is  still  maintained,  that  the  m 
is  a  reservoir  of  vaporized  metals  I 
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mies?  And  even  now,  notwithstanding  tele-spectroscope  and  other 
very  important  modem  improvements,  except  a  few  elements  and  a  hypo- 
thetical chromosphere,  everything  is  yet  a  mystery  for  them  in  the  stars. 
Could  Paracelsus  have  been  so  sure  of  the  nature  of  the  starry  host, 
unless  he  had  means  of  which  science  knows  nothing?  Yet  knowing 
nothing  she  will  not  even  hear  pronounced  the  very  names  of  these 
means,  which  are — hermetic  philosophy  and  alchemy. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  moreover,  that  Paracelsus  was  the  discoverer 
of  hydrogen^  and  knew  well  all  its  properties  and  composition  long  before 
any  of  the  orthodox  academicians  ever  thought  of  it ;  that  he  had  studied 
astrology  and  astronomy,  as  all  the  6re-philosophers  did ;  and  that,  if  he 
^  assert  that  man  is  in  a  direct  affinity  with  the  stars,  he  knew  well 
what  he  asserted. 

The  next  point  for  the  physiologists  to  verify  is  his  proposition  that 

the  nourishment  of  the  body  comes  not  merely  through  the  stomach,  '*  but 

also  imperceptibly  through  the  magnetic  force,  which  resides  in  all  nature 

SLnd  by  which  every  individual  member  draws  its  specific  nourishment  to 

itself."     Man,  he  further  says,  draws  not  only  health  from  the  elements 

when  in  equilibrium,  but  also  disease  when  they  are  disturbed.     Living 

^>odies  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  attraction  and  chemical  affinity,  as 

^<^ience  admits ;  the  most  remarkable  physical  property  of  organic  tissues, 

according  to  physiologists,  is  the  property  of  imbibition.    What  more 

P^tural,  then,  than  this  theory  of  Paracelsus,  that  this  absorbent,  attract- 

5^^»   and  chemical  body  of  ours  gathers  into  itself  the  astral  or  sidereal 

^i^fliicnces?     "The  sun  and  the  stars  attract  from  us  to  themselves,  and 

^'^e  ^^n  from  them  to  us."     What  objection  can  science  offer  to  this  ? 

^^^^^.t  it  is  that  we  give  off,  is  shown  in  Baron  Reichenbach's  discovery 

^^    tilie  odic  emanations  of  man,  which  are  identical  with  flames  from 

^^^nets,  crystals,  and  in  fact  from  all  vegetable  organisms. 

The  unity  of  the  universe  was  asserted  by  Paracelsus,  who  says  that 

^^e  human  body  is  possessed  of  primeval  stuff  (or  cosmic  matter) ; 

^^    spectroscope  has  proved  the  assertion  by  showing  that  the  same 

^*^^ti)ical  elements  which  exist  upon  earth  and  in  the  sun,  are  also  found 

^^  ^U  the  stars.     The  spectroscope  does  more  :  it  shows  that  all  the  stars 

^^^  suns^  similar  in  constitution  to  our  own ;  ♦  and  as  we  are  told  by 

^^ofessor  Mayer,f  that  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  earth  changes  with 

^^cry  variation  upon  the  sun's  surface,  and  is  said  to  be  "  in  subjection 


^  See  Youmans :  *'  Chemistry  on  the  Basis  of  the  New  System — Spectmoi 
Analysis." 

{  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  See  fas  ^'The 
Earth  a  Great  Magnet,"  —a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Yale  Scientific  Club,  187a. 
See,  also^  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart  s  lecture  00  <'  The  Sun  and  the  Earth." 
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to  emanations  from  the  sun,"  the  stars  being  suns  must  also  gnre  off  em- 
anations which  affect  us  in  proportionate  degrees. 

"  In  our  dreams,"  says  Paracelsus,  •*  we  are  like  the  plants,  which  have 
also  the  elementary  and  vital  body,  but  possess  not  the  spirit.  In  our 
sleep  the  astral  body  is  free  and  can,  by  the  elasticity  of  its  nature,  either 
hover  round  in  proximity  with  its  sleeping  vehicle,  or  soar  higher  to  hold 
converse  with  its  starry  parents,  or  even  communicate  with  its  brothers 
at  great  distances.  Dreams  of  a  prophetic  character,  prescience,  and 
present  wants,  are  the  faculties  of  the  astral  spirit  To  our  elementary 
and  grosser  body,  these  gifts  are  not  imparted,  for  at  death  it  descends 
into  the  bosom  of  the  earth  and  is  reunited  to  the  physical  elements, 
while  the  several  spirits  return  to  the  stars.  The  animals,"  he  adds, 
"  have  also  their  presentiments,  for  they  too  have  an  astral  body." 

Van  Helmont,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Paracelsus,  says  much  the  same, 
though  his  theories  on  magnetism  are  more  largely  developed,  and  still 
more  carefully  elaborated.  The  Magnate  Magnum^  the  means  by  which 
the  secret  magnetic  property  "  enables  one  person  to  affect  another 
mutually,  is  attributed  by  him  to  that  universal  sympathy  which  exists 
between  all  things  in  nature.  The  cause  produces  the  effect,  the  effect 
refers  itself  back  to  the  cause,  and  both  are  reciprocated.  "  Magnetism," 
he  says,  **  is  an  unknown  property  of  a  heavenly  nature ;  very  much 
resembling  the  stars,  and  not  at  all  impeded  by  any  boundaries  of  space 
or  time.  .  .  .  Every  created  being  possesses  his  own  celestial  power  and 
is  closely  allied  with  heaven.  This  magic  power  of  man,  which  thus 
can  operate  externally,  lies,  as  it  were,  hidden  in  the  inner  man.  This 
magical  wisdom  and  strength  thus  sleeps,  but,  by  a  mere  suggestion  is 
roused  into  activity,  and  becomes  more  living,  the  more  the  outer 
man  of  flesh  and  the  darkness  is  repressed  ....  and  this,  I  say,  the 
kabalistic  art  effects  ;  it  brings  back  to  the  soul  that  magical  yet  natural 
strength  which  like  a  startled  sleep  had  left  it."  ♦ 

Both  Van  Helmont  and  Paracelsus  agree  as  to  the  great  potency  of 
the  will  in  the  state  of  ecstasy  ;  they  say  that  **  the  spirit  is  everjrwherc 
diffused  ;  and  the  spirit  is  the  medium  of  magnetism  ; "  that  pure  prim- 
eval magic  does  not  consist  in  superstitious  practices  and  vain  ceremo- 
nies but  in  the  imperial  will  of  man.  "  It  is  not  the  spirits  of  heaven 
and  of  hell  which  are  the  masters  over  physical  nature,  but  "  the  soul  and 
spirit  of  man  which  are  concealed  in  him  as  the  fire  is  concealed  in  the 
flint" 

The  theory  of  the  sidereal  influence  on  man  was  enunciated  by  all 
the  mediaeval  philosophers.     *'  The  stars  consist  equally  of  the  dements 


•    4 


<  De  Magnetica  Vulner  Curatione,''  p.  723,  L  & 
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of  earthly  bodies,"  says  Cornelius  Agrifpa,  "and  therefore  the  ideas 
attract  each  other.  .  .  .  Influences  only  go  forth  through  the  help  of  the 
spirit ;  but  this  spirit  is  diffused  through  the  whole  universe  and  is  in  full 
iccord  with  the  human  spirits.  The  magician  who  would  acquire  super- 
natural powers  must  possess  faifh,  love^  and  hope,  ...  In  all  things 
there  is  a  secret  power  concealed,  and  thence  come  the  miraculous 
powers  of  magic." 

The  modem  theory  of  General  Pleasanton*  singularly  coincides  with 
iie  views  of  the  fire-philosophers.  His  view  of  the  positive  and  negative 
electricities  of  man  and  woman,  and  the  mutual  attraction  and  repulsion 
>f  everything  in  nature  seems  to  be  copied  from  that  of  Robert  Fludd, 
Jie  Grand  Master  of  the  Rosicrucians  of  England.  **  When  two  men 
approach  each  other,"  says  the  fire-philosopher,  "  their  magnetism  is 
either  passive  or  active ;  that  is,  positive  or  negative.  If  the  emanations 
which  they  send  out  are  broken  or  thrown  back,  there  arises  antipathy. 
Bat  when  the  emanations  pass  through  each  other  from  both  sides,  then 
there  is  positive  magnetism,  for  the  rays  proceed  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference.  In  this  case  they  not  only  affect  sicknesses  but  also 
moral  sentiments.  This  magnetism  or  sjrmpathy  is  found  not  only  among 
animals  but  also  in  plants  and  in  animals. f  " 

And   now  we   will   notice  how,    when   Mesmer  had  imported  into 
France  his  "  baquet "  and  system  based  entirely  on  the  philosophy  and 
doctrines  of  the  Paracelsites — the  great  psychological  and  physiological 
discovery  was   treated  by  the   physicians.      It  will    demonstrate   how 
rouch  ignorance,   superficiality,   and  prejudice  can   be   displayed  by  a 
scientific  body,  when  the  subject  clashes  with  their  own  cherished  theo- 
ries^   It  is  the  more  important  because,  to  the  neglect  of  the  committee 
of  the  French  Academy  of  1784  is  probably  due  the  present  materialistic 
^ft  of  the  public  mind  ;  and  certainly  the  gaps  in  the  atomic  philosophy 
^^ich  we  have  seen  its  most  devoted  teachers  confessing  to  exist.     The 
cotjimittee  of  1784  comprised  men  of  such  eminence  as   Borie,  Sallin, 
^Arcet,  and  the  famous  Guillotin,  to  whom  were  subsequently  added, 
^nmklin,  Leroi,  Bailly,  De  Borg  and  Lavoisier.     Borie  died  shortly  after- 
ward and  Magault  succeeded  him.    There  can  be   no  doubt  of  two 
tilings,  viz.  :  that  the  committee  began  their  work  under  strong  prejudices 
»d  only  because  peremptorily  ordered  to  do  it  by  the  king  ;  and  that 
their  manner  of  observing  the  delicate   facts   of  mesmerism   was  inju- 
didous  and  illiberal.     Their  report,  drawn  by  Bailly,  was  intended  to  be 
a  death-blow  to  the  new  science.     It  was  spread  ostentatiously  through- 
oat  all  the  schools  and  ranks  of  society,  arousing  the  bitterest  feelings 

•  See  ••  On  the  Infl  tence  of  the  Blue  Ray."    f  Enncmoscr :   «*  History  of  Magic' 
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among  a  large  portion  of  the  aristocracy  and  rich  commercial  class,  who 
had  patronized  Mesmer  and  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  his  cures.  Ant 
]...  de  Jussieu,  an  academician  of  the  highest  rank,  who  had  thoroughly 
investigated  the  subject  with  the  eminent  court-physician,  d'Eslon,  pub- 
lished a  counter-report  drawn  with  minute  exactness,  in  which  he  advo- 
cated the  careful  observation  by  the  medical  faculty  of  the  therapeutic 
etfects  of  the  magnetic  fluid  and  insisted  upon  the  immediate  publication 
of  their  discoveries  and  observations.  His  demand  was  met  by  the 
appearance  of  a  great  number  of  memoirs,  polemical  works,  and  dogma- 
tical books  developing  new  facts ;  and  Thouret's  works  entitled  Recher- 
ches  et  Doutes  sur  le  Magnetisme  Animal^  displaying  a  vast  erudition, 
stimulated  research  into  the  records  of  the  past,  and  the  magnetic  phe* 
nomena  of  successive  nations  from  the  remotest  antiquity  were  laid 
before  the  public. 

The  doctrine  of  Mesmer  was  simply  a  restatement  of  the  doctrines 
of  Paracelsus,  Van  Helmont,  Santanelli,  and  Maxwell,  the  Scotchman ; 
and  he  was  even  guilty  of  copying  texts  from  the  work  of  Bertrand,  and 
enunciating  them  as  his  own  principles.*  In  Professor  Stewart's  work,f 
the  author  regards  our  universe  as  composed  of  atoms  with  some  sort  of 
medium  between  them  as  the  machine,  and  the  laws  of  energy  as  the 
laws  working  this  machine.  Professor  Youmans  calls  this  *'  a  modem 
doctrine,"  but  we  find  among  the  twenty-seven  propositions  laid  down  by 
Mesmer,  in  1775,  just  one  century  earlier,  in  hxs  Lttter  to  a  Foreign 
Physician^  the  following : 

\st  There  exists  a  mutual  influence  between  the  heavenly  bodies^  thi 
earth,  and  living  bodies. 

2d.  A  fluidy  universally  diffused  and  continued,  so  as  to  admit  no 
vacuum,  whose  subtility  is  beyond  all  comparison,  and  which^  from  its 
nature,  is  capable  of  receiving,  propagating,  and  communicating  all  the 
impressions  of  motion,  is  the  medium  of  this  influence. 

It  would  appear  from  this,  that  the  theory  is  not  so  modem  after  alL 
Professor  Balfour  Stewart  says,  **We  may  regard  the  universe  in  the 
light  of  a  vast  physical  machine."     And  Mesmer  : 

^d.  This  reciprocal  action  is  subject  to  mechanical  laws,  unkmnon  up 
to  the  present  time. 

Professor  Mayer,  reaffirming  Gilbert's  doctrine  that  the  earth  is  a  great 
magnet,  remarks  ±at  the  mysterious  variations  in  the  intensity  of  its  force 
seem  to  be  in  subjection  to  emanations  from  the  sun,  ''changing  with 
the  apparent  daily  and  yearly  revolutions  of  that  orb,  and  pulsating  in 

*  '<  Du  Magnetisme  Animal,  en  France."     Paris,  i8a6. 
t  "  The  Conservation  of  Energy."    N.  Y.,  1875. 
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S3nnpathy  with  the  huge  waves  of  fire  which  sweep  over  its  surface."  He 
speaks  of  "  the  constant  fluctuation,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  earth's  direct- 
ive influence."     And  Mesraer : 

4M.  ^  From  this  action  result  alternate  effects  which  may  be  consid- 
ered a  flux  and  reflux  y 

6th^  It  is  by  this  operation  {the  most  universal  of  those  presented  to 
us  by  nature)  thai  the  relations  of  activity  occur  between  the  heavenly 
bodies^  the  earthy  and  its  constituent  parts. 

There  are  two  more  which  will  be  interesting  reading  to  our  modem 
scientists : 

1th.  The  properties  of  matter^  and  of  organized  body^  depend  on  this 
operation. 

Sth.  The  animal  body  experiences  the  alternate  effects  of  this  agent ; 
€Mnd  it  is  by  insinuating  itself  into  the  substance  of  the  nerves^  that  it  im- 
^mediately  affects  them. 

Among  other  important  works  which  appeared  between   1798  and 
X824,  when  the  French  Academy  appointed  its  second  commission  to 
investigate  mesmerism,  the  Annates  du  Magnetisme  Animal^  by  the  Baron 
c3'Henin  de  Cuvillier,  Lieutenant-General,  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis,  mem- 
l>er  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  correspondent  of  many  of  the 
learned  societies  of  Europe,  may  be  consulted  with  great  advantage.     In 
1820  the  Prussian  government  instructed  the  Academy  of  Berlin  to  offer 
s  prize  of  three  hundred  ducats  in  gold  for  the  best  thesis  on  mesmerism. 
The  Royal  Scientific  Society  of  Paris,  under  the  presidency  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Due  d'Angoul^me,  offered  a  gold  medal  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.    The  Marquis  de  la  Place,  peer  of  France,  one  of  the  Forty  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  honorary  member  of  the  learned  societies 
of  all  the  principal  European  governments,  issued  a  work  entitled  Essai 
Philosophique  sur  les  Probability^  in  which  this  eminent  scientist  says  : 
"  Of  all  the  instruments  that  we  can  employ  to  know  the  imperceptible 
agents  of  nature,  the  most  sensitive  are  the  nerves,  especially  when  ex- 
ceptional influences  increase  their  sensibility.  .  •  .  The  singular  phe- 
nomena which  result  from  this  extreme  nervous  sensitiveness  of  certain 
individuals,  have  given  birth  to  diverse  opinions  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
new  agent,  which  has  been  named  animal  magnetism.  .  .  .  We  are  so 
far  from  knowing  all  the  agents  of  nature  and  their  various  modes  of 
action  that  it  would  be  hardly  philosophical  to  deny  the  phenomena,  sim- 
ply because  they  are  inexplicable,  in  the  actual  state  of  our  information 
It  is  simply  our  duty  to  examine  them  with  an  attention  as  much  more 
scrupulous  as  it  seems  difficult  to  admit  them.'' 

The  experiments  of  Mesmer  were  vastly  improved  upon  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Puysegur,  who  entirely  dispensed  with  apparatus  and  produced 
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remarkable  cures  among  the  tenants  of  his  estate  at  Bnsancy.  These 
being  given  to  the  public,  many  other  educated  men  experinrented  witk 
like  success,  and  in  1825  M.  Foissac  proposed  to  the  Academy  of  Medi* 
dne  to  institute  a  new  inquiry.  A  special  committee,  consisting  of  Ade- 
lon,  Parisey,  Marc,  Burdin,  sen.,  with  Husson  as  reporter,  united  in  a 
recommendation  that  the  suggestion  should  be  adopted.  They  make  the 
manly  avowal  that  ^  in  science  no  decision  whatever  is  absolute  and  trrer- 
ocable,^  and  afford  us  the  means  to  estimate  the  value  which  shonld  be 
attached  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Franklin  committee  of  1 784,  by  say- 
ing that  "  the  experiments  on  which  this  judgment  was  founded  appeared 
to  have  been  conducted  without  the  simultaneous  and  necessary  assem- 
bling together  of  all  the  commissioners,  and  also  with  moral predisfosP' 
tionsy  which,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  fact  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  examine,  must  cause  their  complete  failure,^* 

What  they  say  concerning  magnetism  as  a  secret  remedy,  has  bcea 
said  many  times  by  the  most  respected  writers  upon  modem  Spiritualism, 
namely  :  "  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Academy  to  study  it,  to  subject  it  to  trials; 
finally,  to  take  away  the  use  and  practice  of  it  from  persons  quite  stran- 
gers to  the  art,  who  abuse  this  means,  and  make  it  an  object  of  lucre  and 
speculation." 

This  report  provoked  long  debates,  but  in  May,  1826,  the  Academy 
appointed  a  commission  which  comprised  the  following  illustrious  names : 
Leroux,  Bourdois  de  la  Motte,  Double,  Magendie,  Guersant,  Husson, 
Thillaye,  Marc,  Itard,  Fouquier,  and  Gu6nau  de  Mussy.  They  began 
their  labors  immediately,  and  continued  them  five  years,  communicating, 
through  Monsieur  Husson,  to  the  Academy  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tions. The  report  embraces  accounts  of  phenomena  classified  under 
thirty-four  different  paragraphs,  but  as  this  work  is  not  specially  devoted 
to  the  science  of  magnetism,  we  must  be  content  with  a  few  brief  extracts. 
They  assert  that  neither  contact  of  the  hands,  frictions,  nor  passes  are  inva- 
riably needed,  since,  on  several  occasions,  the  will,  fixedness  of  stare, 
have  sufficed  to  produce  magnetic  phenomena,  even  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  magnetized.  **  Well-attested  and  therapeutical  phenomena" 
depend  on  magnetism  alone,  and  are  not  reproduced  without  it.  The 
slate  of  somnambulism  exists  and  "  occasions  the  development  of  new 
faculties,  which  have  received  the  denominations  of  clairvoyance^  intuition, 
internal  prevision."  Sleep  (the  magnetic)  has  **  been  excited  under  cir- 
cumstances where  those  magnetized  could  not  see,  and  were  entirel) 
ignorant  of  the  means  employed  to  occasion  it.  The  magnetizer,  having 
once  controlled  his  subject,  may  '*  put  him  completely  into  somnambulism, 
take  him  out  of  it  without  his  knowledge,  out  of  his  sight,  at  a  certain  dis 
tance,  and  through  closed  doors."     The  external  senses  of  die  deeper 
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lecm  to  be  completely  paralyzed,  and  a  duplicate  set  to  be  brought  into 
action.     "  Most  of  the  time  they  are  entirely  strangers  to  the  external 
and  unexpected  noise  made  in  their  ears,  such  as  the  sound  of  copper 
TesselSy  forcibly  struck,  the  fall  of  any  heavy  substance,  and  so  forth.  .  .  . 
One  may  make  them  respire  hydrochloric  acid  or  ammonia  without  incon- 
veniencing them  by  it,  or  without  even  a  suspicion  on  their  part.'*     The 
committee  could  "  tickle  their  feet,  nostrils,  and  the  angles  of  the  eyes  by 
the  approach  of  a  feather,  pinch  their  skin  so  as  to  produce  ecchymosis, 
prick  it  under  the  nails  with  pins  plunged  to  a  considerable  depth,  with- 
out the  evincing  of  any  pain,  or  by  sign  of  being  at  all  aware  of  it.     In 
a  word,  we  have  seen  one  person  who  was  insensible  to  one  of  the  most 
painful  operations  of  surgery,  and  whose  countenance,  pulse,  or  respira^ 
tion  did  not  manifest  the  slightest  emotion." 

So  much  for  the  external  senses  ;  now  let  us  see  what  they  have  to 
say  about  the  internal  ones,  which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  proving  a 
marked  difference  between  man  and  a  mutton-protoplasm.     "  Whilst  they 
are  in  this  state  of  somnambulism,"  say  the  committee,  ''  the  magnetized 
persons  we  have  observed,  retain  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  which  they 
liave  whilst  awake.     Their  memory  even  appears  to  be  more  faithful  and 
more  extensive.  .  .  .  We  have  seen  two  somnambulists  distinguish,  with 
their  eyes  shut,  the  objects  placed  before  them  ;  they  have  told,  without 
touching  them,  the  color  and  value  of  the  cards ;  they  have  read  words 
traced  with  the  hand,  or  some  lines  of  books  opened  by  mere  chance.  This 
phenomenon  took  place,  even  when  the  opening  of  the  eyelids  was  accu- 
rately closed,  by  means  of  the  fingers."     We  met,  in  two  somnambulists, 
the  power  of  foreseeing  acts  more  or  less  complicated  of  the  organism. 
One  of  them  announced  several  days,  nay,  several  months  beforehand, 
the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  minute  when  epileptic  fits  would  come  on  and 
return  ;  the  other  declared  the  time  of  the  cure.     Their  previsions  were 
realized  with  remarkable  exactness." 

The  commission  say  that  **  it  has  collected  and  communicated  facts 
sufficiently  important  to  induce  it  to  think  that  the  Academy  should 
encourage  the  researches  on  magnetism  as  a  very  curious  branch  of  psy- 
chology and  natural  history."  The  committee  conclude  by  sayirg  that  the 
facts  arf  so  extraordinary  that  they  scarcely  imagine  that  the  Academy 
will  concede  their  reality,  but  protest  that  they  have  been  throughout 
animated  by  motives  of  a  lofty  character,  **  the  love  of  science  and  by 
the  necessity  of  justifying  the  hopes  which  the  Academy  had  entertained 
of  our  zeal  and  our  devotion." 

Their  fears  were  folly  justified  by  the  conduct  of  at  least  one  member 
of  dieir  own  number,  who  had  absented  himself  from  the  experiments, 
and,  as  M.  Husson  tells  us,  "  did  not  deem  it  right  to  sign  the  report." 
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This  was  Magendie,  the  physiologist,  who,  despite  the  fact  stated  by  the 
official  report  that  he  had  not  "  been  present  at  the  experiments,"  did 
not  hesitate  to  devote  four  pages  of  his  famous  wcrk  on  Human  Physio- 
logy to  the  subject  of  mesmerism,  and  after  summarizing  its  alleged  phe- 
nouiena,  without  endorsing  them  as  unreservedly  as  the  erudition  and 
scientific  acquirements  of  his  fellow  committee-men  would  seem  to  have 
exacted,  says  :  "  Self-respect  and  the  dignity  of  the  profession  demand 
circumspection  on  these  points.  He  [the  well-informed  physician]  will 
remember  how  readily  mystery  glides  into  charlatanry,  and  how  apt  the 
profession  is  to  become  degraded  even  by  its  semblance  when  counte- 
nanced by  respectable  practitioners/*  No  word  in  the  context  lets  his 
readers  into  the  secret  that  he  had  been  duly  appointed  by  the  Academy 
to  serve  on  the  commission  of  1826  ;  had  absented  himself  from  its  sit- 
tings ;  had  so  failed  to  learn  the  truth  about  mesmeric  phenomena,  and 
was  now  pronouncing  judgment  ex  parte.  **  Self-respect  and  the  dignity 
of  the  profession"  probably  exacted  silence  ! 

Thirty-eight  years  later,  an  English  scientist,  whose  specialty  is  the 
investigation  of  physics,  and  whose  reputation  is  even  greater  than  that 
of  Magendie,  stooped  to  as  unfair  a  course  of  conduct  When  the  op- 
portunity offered  to  investigate  the  spiritualistic  phenomena,  and  aid  in 
taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  ignorant  or  dishonest  investigators,  Professor 
John  Tyndall  avoided  the  subject;  but  in  his  Fragments  of  Science^  he 
was  guilty  of  the  ungentlemanly  expressions  which  we  have  quoted  in 
another  place. 

But  we  are  wrong ;  he  made  one  attempt,  and  that  sufficed.  H« 
tells  us,  in  the  Fragments^  that  he  once  got  under  a  table,  to  see  how 
the  raps  were  made,  and  arose  with  a  despair  for  humanity,  such  as  he 
never  felt  before  1  Israel  Putnam,  crawling  on  hand  and  knee  to  kill  the 
she-wolf  in  her  den,  partially  affords  a  parallel  by  which  to  estimate  the 
chemist's  courage  in  groping  in  the  dark  after  the  ugly  truth  ;  but  Put- 
nam killed  his  wolf,  and  Tyndall  was  devoured  by  his  I  "  Sub  mensa 
dcsperatio  "  should  be  the  motto  on  his  shield. 

Speaking  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  1824,  Dr.  Alphonse  Teste, 
a  distinguished  contemporaneous  scientist,  says  that  it  produced  a  great 
impression  on  the  Academy,  but  few  convictions  :  "No  one  could  ques- 
tion the  veracity  of  the  commissioners,  whose  good  faith  as  well  as  great 
knowledge  were  undeniable,  but  they  were  suspected  of  having  been 
dupes.  In  fact,  there  are  certain  unfortunate  truths  which  compromise 
those  who  believe  in  them,  and  those  especially  who  ate  so  candid  as  to 
avow  them  publicly,**  How  true  this  is,  let  the  records  of  history,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  this  very  day,  attest.  When  Professor  Robert  Hare 
announced  the  preliminary  results  of  his  spiritualistic  investigations,  he 
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3eit  one  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  and  physicists  in  the  world,  was, 
iveitheless,  regarded  as  a  dupe.  When  he  proved  that  he  was  not,  he 
IS  charged  with  having  fallen  into  dotage  ;  the  Harvard  professors  de- 
lancing  "  his  insane  adherence  to  the  gigantic  humbug." 

Wheft  the  professor  began  his  investigations  in  1853,  he  announced 
at  he  "  felt  called  upon,  as  an  act  of  duty  to  his  fellow-creatures,  to 
ing  whatever  influence  he  possessed  to  the  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of 
>pular  madness,  which,  in  defiance  of  reason  and  science,  was  fast  set- 
ig  in  favor  of  the  gross  delusion  called  Spiritualism."  Though,  accord- 
g  to  his  declaration,  he  *'  entirely  coincided  with  Farada/s  theory  of 
ble-tuming,"  he  had  the  true  greatness  which  characterizes  the  princes 
'  science  to  make  his  investigation  thorough,  and  then  tell  the  truth. 
!ow  he  was  rewarded  by  his  life- long  associates,  let  his  owi^  words  tell. 
1  an  address  delivered  in  New  York,  in  September,  1854,  he  says  that 
he  had  been  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits  for  upwards  of  half  a  cen- 
ry,  and  his  accuracy  and  precision  had  never  been  questioned,  until  he 
id  become  a  spiritualist ;  while  his  integrity  as  a  man  had  never  in  his 
e  been  assailed,  until  the  Harvard  professors  fulminated  their  report 
;ainst  that  which  he  knew  to  be  true,  and  which  they  did  not  know  to 
;  false." 

How  much  mournful  pathos  is  expressed  in  these  few  words !  An 
d  man  of  seventy-six — a  scientist  of  half  a  century,  deserted  for  telling 
e  truth !  And  now  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  who  had  previously  been 
iteemed  among  the  most  illustrious  of  British  scientists,  having  pro- 
aimed  his  belief  in  spiritualism  and  mesmerism,  is  spoken  of  in  terms 
:  compassion.  Professor  Nicholas  Wagner,  of  St.  Petersburg,  whose 
^putation  as  a  zdologist  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  in  his  turn  pays 
le  penalty  of  his  exceptional  candor,  in  his  outrageous  treatment  by  the 
.ussian  scientists  1 

There  are  scientists  and  scientists  ;  and  if  the  occult  sciences  suffer  in 
le  instance  of  modem  spiritualism  from  the  malice  of  one  class,  never- 
leless,  they  have  had  their  defenders  at  all  times  among  men  whose 
ames  have  shed  lustre  upon  science  itself.  In  the  first  rank  standi 
saac  Newton,  **  the  light  of  science,"  who  was  a  thorough  believer  in 
lagnetism,  as  taught  by  Paracelsus,  Van  Helmont,  and  by  the  fire-philoso- 
hers  in  general.  No  one  will  presume  to  deny  that  his  doctrine  of 
niversal  space  and  attraction  13  purely  a  theory  of  magnetism.  If  his 
wn  words  mean  anything  at  aH^  they  mean  that  he  based  all  his  specu- 
Ltions  upon  the  ''soul  of  the  world,"  the  great  universal,  magnetic 
gent,  which  he  called  the  divine sensorium.^      "Here,"  he  says,  "the 


*  "Fundamental  P-inciples  of  Natural  Philosophy.** 
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question  b  of  a  very  subtile  spirit  which  penetrates  through  all,  even  iIm 
hardest  bodies,  and  which  is  concealed  in  their  substance.  Through  ^ 
strength  and  activity  of  this  spirit,  bodies  attract  each  other,  and  adhere 
together  when  brought  into  contact.  Through  it,  electrical  bodies  opei^ 
ate  at  the  remotest  distance,  as  well  as  near  at  hand,  attracting  and 
repelling ;  through  this  spirit  the  light  also  flows,  and  is  refracted  and 
reflected,  and  warms  bodies.  All  senses  are  excited  by  this  ^irit,  and 
through  it  the  animals  move  their  limbs.  But  these  things  cannot  be 
explained  in  few  words,  and  we  have  not  yet  sufficient  experience  to 
determine  fully  the  laws  by  which  this  universal  spirit  operates." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  magnetization  ;  the  first  is  purely  animal^  the 
other  transcendent,  and  depending  on  the  will  and  knowledge  of  the  mes- 
merizer,  as  well  as  on  the  degree  of  spirituality  of  the  subject,  and  his 
capacity  to  receive   the  impressions  of  the   astral  light.     But  now  it  is 
next  to  ascertain  that  clairvoyance  depends  a  great  deal  more  on  the 
former  than  on  the  latter.     To  the  power  of  an  adept,  like  Du  Potet,  the 
most  positive  subject  will  have  to  submit.     If  his  sight  is  ably  directed 
by  the  mesmerizer,  magician,  or  spirit,  the  light  must  yield  up  its  most 
secret  records  to  our  scrutiny ;  for,  if  it  is  a  book  which  is  ever  closed 
to  those  "  who  see  and  do  not  perceive,"  on  the  other  hand  it  is  ever   - 
opened  for  one  who  wills  to  see  it  opened.     It  keeps  an  unmutiiated  J 
record  of  all  that  was,  that  is,  or  ever  will  be.     The  minutest  acts  of  our  ^ 
lives  are  imprinted  on  it,  and  even  our  thoughts  rest  photographed  on  its  « 
eternal  tablets.     It  is  the  book  which  we  see  opened  by  the  angel  in  the  -= 
Revelation^  "  which  is  the  Book  of  life,  and  out  of  which  the  dead  are^ 
judged  according  to  their  works."     It  is,  in  short,  the  MEMORY  of 
GOD! 

"  The  oracles  assert  that  the  impression  of  thoughts,  characters,  men, 
and  other  divine  visions,  appear  in  the  aether. ...  In  this  the  things  with — 
out  figure  are  figured,"  says  an  ancient  fragment  of  the  Chaldean  Oraclei 
of  Zoroaster.  * 

Thus,  ancient  as  well  as  modern  wisdom,  vaticination  and  science, 
agree  in  corroborating  the  claims  of  the  kabalists.  It  is  on  the  inde- 
stnictible  tablets  of  the  astral  light  that  is  stamped  the  impression  d( 
every  thought  we  think,  and  every  act  we  perform ;  and  that  future 
events — effects  of  long-forgotten  causes — ^are  already  delineated  as  a 
vivid  picture  for  the  eye  of  the  seer  and  prophet  to  follow.  Memory— 
the  despair  of  the  materialist,  the  enigma  of  the  psychologist,  the  sphinx 
of  science — is  to  the  student  of  old  philosophies  merely  a  name  Va 
express  that  power  which  man  unconsciously  exerts,  and  shares  witfe 

•  «*  Simpl.  in  Thys.,"  143  ;  "  The  Chaldean  Oradea^"  Coty. 
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many  of  the  inferior  animals — ^to  look  with  inner  sight  into  the  astral 
l^;hr,  and  there  behold  the  images  of  past  sensations  and  incidents.  In- 
stead of  searching  the  cerebral  ganglia  for  '*  micrographs  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,  of  scenes  that  we  have  visited,  of  incidents  in  which  we 
have  borne  a  part,"  ^  they  went  to  the  vast  repository  where  the  records 
of  every  man's  life  as  well  as  every  pulsation  of  the  visible  cosmos  are 
stored  up  for  all  Eternity  1 

That  flash  of  memory  which  is  traditionally  supposed  to  show  a 
drowning  man  every  long-forgotten  scene  of  his  mortal  life— as  the  land- 
scape is  revealed  to  the  traveller  by  intermittent  flashes  of  lightning — is 
simply  the  sadden  glimpse  which  the  struggling  soul  gets  into  the  silent 
galleries  where  his  history  is  depicted  in  imperishable  colors. 

The  well-known  fact — one  corroborated  by  the  personal  experience 
of  nine  persons  out  of  ten — that  we  often  recognize  as  familiar  to  us, 
scenes,  and  landscapes,  and  conversations,  which  we  see  or  hear  for  the 
first  time,  and  sometimes  in  countries  never  visited  before,  is  a  result  of 
the  same  causes.  Believers  in  reincarnation  adduce  this  as  an  additional 
proof  of  our  antecedent  existence  in  other  bodies.  This  recognition  of 
men,  countries,  and  things  that  we  have  never  seen,  is  attributed  by  them 
to  flashes  of  soul-memory  of  anterior  experiences.  But  the  men  of  old, 
in  common  with  medieval  philosophers,  firmly  held  to  a  contrary  opinion. 

They  aflirmed  that  though  this  psychological  phenomenon  was  one 
of  uie  greatest  arguments  in  favor  of  immortality  and  the  soul's  preexist- 
ence,  yet  the  latter  being  endowed  with  an  individual  memory  apart  from 
that  of  our  physical  brain,  it  is  no  proof  of  'reincarnation.  As  Eliphas 
Levi  beautifully  expresses  it,  "  nature  shuts  the  door  after  everything  that 
passes,  and  pushes  life  onward "  in  more  perfected  fomiSL  The  chrysalis 
becomes  a  butterfly ;  the  latter  can  never  become  again  a  grub.  In  the 
stillness  of  the  night-hours,  when  our  bodily  senses  are  fast  locked  in  the 
fetters  of  sleep^  and  our  elementary  body  rests,  the  astral  forip  becomes 
free.  It  then  oases  out  of  its  earthly  prison,  and  as  Paracelsus  has  it — 
**  confabulates  with  the  outward  world,'*  and  travels  round  the  visible  as 
well  as  the  invisible  worlds.  ''  In  sleep,"  he  sajrs,  *'  the  astral  body  (soul) 
is  in  freei  motion ;  then  it  soars  to  its  parents,  and  holds  converse  with 
the  stars.'  Dreams,  forebodings,  prescience,  prognostications  and  pie* 
sentiments  are  impressions  left  by  our  astral  spirit  on  our  brain,  which 
receives  them  more  or  less  distinctly,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
blood  with  which  it  is  supplied  during  the  hours  of  sleep.  The  more  the 
lK)dy  is  exhausted,  the  freer  is  the  spiritual  man,  and  the  more  vivid  the 
impressions  of  our  souPs  memory.     In  heavy  and  robust  sleep,  drean» 


*  Draper :  **  Conflict  between  Religion  end  Sctenoe. 
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less  and  uninterrupted,  upon  awakening  to  outward  conscioasness,  met 
may  sometimes  remember  nothing.  But  the  impressions  of  scenes  and 
landscapes  which  the  astral  body  saw  in  its  peregrinations  are  still  there, 
though  lying  latent  under  the  pressure  of  matter.  They  may  be  awak- 
ened at  any  moment,  and  then,  during  such  Hashes  of  man's  inner 
memory,  there  is  an  instantaneous  interchange  of  energies  between  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  universes.  Between  the  "  micrographs  "  of  the 
cerebral  ganglia  and  the  photo-scenographic  galleries  of  the  astral  light, 
a  current  is  established.  And  a  man  who  knows  that  he  has  never 
visited  in  body,  nor  seen  the  landscape  and  person  that  he  recognizes 
may  well  assert  that  still  has  he  seen  and  knows  them,  for  the  acquaint- 
ance  was  formed  while  travelling  in  "  spirit."  To  this  the  physiologists 
ran  have  but  one  objection.  They  will  answer  that  in  natural  sleep- 
perfect  and  deep,  *'  half  of  our  nature  which  is  volitional  is  in  the  condi- 
tion of  inertia ; "  hence  unable  to  travel ;  the  more  so  as  the  existence 
of  any  such  individual  astral  body  or  soul  is  considered  by  them  little 
else  than  a  poetical  myth.  Blumenbach  assures  us  that  in  the  state  of 
sleep,  all  intercourse  between  mind  and  body  is  suspended ;  an  assertion 
which  is  denied  by  Dr.  Richardson,  F.  R,S.,  who  honestly  reminds  th< 
German  scientist  that  *'  the  precise  limits  and  connections  of  mind  and 
body  being  unknown  "  it  is  more  than  should  be  said.  This  confession, 
added  to  those  of  the  French  physiologist,  Fourni6,  and  the  still  more 
recent  one  of  Dr.  AUchin,  an  eminent  London  physician,  who  frankly 
avowed,  in  an  address  to  students,  that  *^  of  all  scientific  pursuits  which 
practically  concern  the  community,  there  is  none  perhaps  which  rests 
upon  so  uncertain  and  insecure  a  basis  as  medicine/'  gives  us  a  certain 
right  to  offset  the  hypotheses  of  ancient  scientists  against  those  of  the 
modem  ones. 

No  man,  however  gross  and  material  he  may  be,  can  avoid  leading 
a  double  existence ;  one  in  the  visible  universe,  the  other  in  the  invisi- 
ble.    The  life-principle  which  animates  his  physical  frame  is  chiefly  in 
the  astral  body ;  and  while  the  more  animal  portions  of  him  rest,  the 
more  spiritual  ones  know  neither  limits  nor  obstacles.     We  are  perfectly 
aware  that  many  learned,  as  well  as  the  unlearned,  will  object  to  such  a 
novel  theory  of  the  distribution  of  the  life-principle.     They  would  prefer 
remaining  in  blissful  ignorance  and  go  on  confessing  that  no  one  knows 
or  can  pretend  to  tell  whence  and  whither  this  mysterious  agent  appears 
and  disappears,  than  to  give  one  momenf  s  attention  to  what  they  con- 
sider old  and  exploded   theories.     Some  might  object  on  the  grounj 
taken  by  theology,  that  dumb  brutes  have  no  immortal  souls,  and  hence 
can  have  no  astral  spirits  ;  for  theologians  as  well  as  laymen  labor  unda 
the  erroneous  impression  that  soul  and  spirit  are  one  and  the  same  thing 
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But  if  we  study  Plato  and  other  philosophers  of  old,  we  may  readily  per- 
ceive that  while  the  "  irrational  soul,"  by  which  Plato  meant  our  astral 
body,  or  the  more  ethereal  representation  of  ourselves,  can  have  at  best 
only  a  more  or  less  prolonged  continuity  of  existence  beyond  the  grave ; 
the  divine  spirit — wrongly  termed  soul,  by  the  Church — is  immortal  hj 
its  very  essence.     (Any  Hebrew  scholar  will  readily  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinction who   comprehends  the  difference  between  the  two  words  ni) 
ru4ih  and  crDj  nephcsh,)     If  the  life-principle  is  something  apart  from 
the  astral  spirit  and  in  no  way  connected  with  it,  why  is  it  that  the  in- 
tensity of  the  clairvoyant  powers  depends  so  much  on  the  bodily  prostra- 
tion of  the  subject  ?    The  deeper  the  trance,  the  less  signs  of  life  the 
body  shows,  the  clearer  become  the  spiritual  perceptions,  and  the  more 
powerful  are  the  soul's  visions.     The  soul,  disburdened  of  the  bodily 
senses,  shows  activity  of  power  in  a  far  greater  degree  of  intensity  than  it 
can  in  a  strong,  healthy  body.     Brierre  de  Boismont  gives  repeated  in- 
stances of  this  fact.     The  organs  of  sight,  smell,  taste,  touch,  and  hear- 
ing are  proved  to  become  far  acuter  in  a  mesmerized  subject  deprived 
of  the  possibility  of  exercising  them  bodily,  than  while  he  uses  them  in 
bis  normal  state. 

Such  facts  alone,  once  proved,  ought  to  stand  as  invincible  demonstra- 
tions of  the  continuity  of  individual  life,  at  least  for  a  certain  period  after 
the  body  has  been  left  by  us,  either  by  reason  of  its  being  worn  out  or 
by  accident  But  though  during  its  brief  sojourn  on  earth  our  soul  may 
be  assimilated  to  a  light  hidden  under  a  bushel,  it  still  shines  more  or 
less  bright  and  attracts  to  itself  the  influences  of  kindred  spirits ;  and 
when  a  thought  of  good  or  evil  import  is  begotten  in  our  brain,  it  draws 
to  it  impulses  of  like  nature  as  irresistibly  as  the  magnet  attracts  iron 
filings.  This  attraction  is  also  proportionate  to  the  intensity  with  which 
the  thought-impulse  makes  itself  felt  in  the  ether ;  and  so  it  will  be  un- 
derstood how  one  man  may  impress  himself  upon  his  own  epoch  so  forci- 
bly, that  the  influence  may  be  carried — through  the  ever-interchanging 
currents  of  energy  between  the  two  worlds,  the  visible  and  the  invisible  <-- 
from  one  succeeding  age  to  another,  until  it  aflects  a  large  portion  cf 
mankind. 

How  much  the  authors  of  the  famous  work  entitled  the  Unseen  UhU' 
verse  may  have  allowed  themselves  to  think  in  this  direction,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say ;  but  that  they  have  not  told  all  they  might  will  be  inferred 
from  the  following  language  : 

"  Regard  it  as  you  please,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  properties 
of  the  ether  are  of  a  much  higher  order  in  the  arena  of  nature  than  thost 
0/ tangible  matter.  And,  as  even  the  high  priests  of  science  still  find  die 
\2XVtx  far  beyond  their  comprehension,  except  in  numerous  but  minute 
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and  often  isolated  particulars,  it  would  not  become  us  to  speculate  fortho: 
it  is  sufi&cient  for  our  purpose  to  know  from  what  the  ether  certainlj 
does,  that  it  is  capable  of  vastly  more  than  any  has  yet  ventured  to  sayJ^ 
One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  modem  times,  is  that  d 
the  faculty  which  enables  a  certain  class  of  sensitive  persons  to  receive 
from  any  object  held  in  the  hand  or  against  the  forehead  impressions  ol 
the  character  or  appearance  of  the  individual,  or  any  other  object  with 
which  it  has  previously  been  in  contact  Tlius  a  manuscript,  painting, 
article  of  clothing,  or  jewelry — no  matter  how  ancient— conveys  to  the 
sensitive,  a  vivid  picture  of  the  writer,  painter,  or  wearer ;  even  though  be 
lived  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy  or  Enoch.  Nay,  more ;  a  fragment  of  an 
ancient  building  will  recall  its  history  and  even  the  scenes  which  tran- 
spired within  or  about  it  A  bit  of  ore  will  carry  the  soul-vision  back  to 
the  time  when  it  was  in  process  of  formation.  This  faculty  is  called  by 
its  discoverer — Professor  J.    H.   Buchanan,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky- 


psychomeiry.     To  him,  the  world  is  indebted  for  this  most  importanta 
addition  to  Psychological  Sciences ;  and  to  him,  perhaps,  when  skepti-. 
cisni  is  found  felled  to  the  ground  by  such  accumulation  of  ^stcts,  posterity 
will  have  to  elevate  a  statue.     In  announcing  to  the  public  his  great  du 
covery,  Professor  Buchanan,  confining  himself  to  the  power  of  psycboi 
etry  to  delineate  human  character,  says  :  ''  The  mental  and  physiologica — ^ 
influence  imparted  to  writing  appears  to  be  imperishable,  as  the  oldf 
specimens  I  have  investigated  gave  their  impressions  with  a  distinctness 
and  force,  little  impaired  by  time.     Old  manuscripts,  requiring  an  amti— 
quary  to  decipher  their  strange  old  penmanship,  were  easily  interpreted 
by  the  psychometric  power.  .  .  .  The  property  of  retaining  the  impress 
of  mind  is  not   limited   to  writing.      Drawings,  paintings,   everything 
upon  which  human  contact,  thought,  and  volition  have  been  expended, 
may  become  linked  with  that  thought  and  life,  so  as  to  recall  them  to 
the  mind  of  another  when  in  contact" 

Without,  perhaps,  really  knowing,  at  the  early  time  of  the  grand  dis* 
covery,  the  significance  of  his  own  prophetic  words,  the  Professor  adds : 
''  This  discovery,  in  its  application  to  the  arts  and  to  history,  will  c^n  a 
mine  of  interesting  knowledge."  * 

The  existence  of  this  faculty  was  first  experimentally  demonstrated  io 
1841.  It  has  since  been  verified  by  a  thousand  psychometers  in  dififerent 
parts  of  the  world.  It  proves  that  every  occurrence  in  nature — no 
matter  how  minute  or  unimportant — leaves  its  indelible  impress  upoa 
physical  nature ;  and,  as  there  has  been  no  appreciable  molecular  dis- 


*  J.  R.  Buchanan,  M  J>. :  '*  Oitlinet  of  Lectures  on  the  Neurological  ^jiitiM  ol 
AathropoloQr." 
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turlMUKce,  the  only  inference  possible  iS|  that  these  images  have  been  pio- 
diicedby  that  i&visibley  universal  force^-Ethert  or  astral  light. 

In  his  charming  work,  entitled  Tk^  Siml  of  Things^  Professor  Denton 
the  geologist,  *  enters  at  great  length  into  a  discussion  of  this  subject 
He  gives  a  multitude  of  examples  of  the  psychometrical  power,  which 
Mrs.  Denton  possesses  in  a  marked  d^pree.  A  fragment  of  Cicero's 
house,  at  Tusculum,  enabled  her  to  describe,  without  the  slightest  inti- 
mation as  to  the  nature  of  the  object  placed  on  her  foiehead,  not  only 
the  great  orator's  surroundings,  but  also  the  previous  owner  of  the 
building,  Cornelius  Sulla  Felbc,  or,  as  he  is  usually  called,  Sulla  the  Die 
tator.  A  fragment  of  marble  from  the  ancient  Christian  Church  ol 
Smyrna,  brought  before  her  its  congregation  and  officiating  priests. 
Specimens  from  Nineveh,  China,  Jerusalem,  Greece,  Ararat,  and  other 
places  all  over  the  world  brought  up  scenes  in  the  life  of  various  per- 
sonages, whose  ashes  had  been  scattered  thousands  of  years  ago.  In  many 
cases  Professor  Denton  verified  the  statements  by  reference  to  historical 
records.  More  than  this,  a  bit  of  the  skeleton,  or  a  fragment  of  the 
tooth  of  some  antediluvian  animal,  caused  the  seeress  to  perceive  the 
creature  as  it  was  when  alive,  and  even  live  for  a  few  brief  moments  its 
life,  and  experience  its  sensations.  Before  the  eager  quest  of  the  psy- 
chometer,  the  most  hidden  recesses  of  the  domain  of  nature  yield  up 
their  secrets  ;  and  the  events  of  the  most  remote  epochs  rival  in  vivid- 
ness of  impression  the  flitting  circumstances  of  yesterday. 

Says  the  author,  in  the  same  work  :  ''  Not  a  leaf  waves,  not  an  inseci 
crawls,  not  a  ripple  moves,  but  each  motion  is  recorded  by  a  thousand 
faithful  scribes  in  infallible  and  indelible  scripture.  This  is  just  as  true 
of  all  past  time.  From  the  dawn  of  light  upon  this  infant  globe,  when 
round  its  cradle  the  steamy  curtains  hung,  to  this  moment,  nature  has 
been  busy  photographing  everything.     What  a  picture-gallery  is  hers  1 " 

It  appears  to  us  the  height  of  impossibility  to  imagine  that  scenes  in 
ancient  Thebes,  or  in  some  temple  of  prehistoric  times  should  be  photo- 
graphed only  upon  the  substance  of  certain  atoms.  The  images  of  the 
events  are  imbedded  in  that  all-permeating,  universal,  and  ever-retaining 
medium,  which  the  philosophers  call  the  **  Soul  of  the  World,"  and  Mr. 
Denton  *'  the  Soul  of  Things."  The  psychometer,  by  applying  the  frag- 
ment of  a  substance  to  his  forehead,  brings  his  inner-self  into  relations 
wkh  the  inner  soul  of  the  object  he  handles.  It  is  now  admitted  that 
the  universal  asther  pervades  all  things  in  nature,  even  the  most  solid. 
It  is  beginning  to  be  admitted,  al&o^  that  this  preservev  t6e  images  of  ali 

— • • — — 

*  W.  and  Elizabeth  H.  P.  Denton :  *«The  Soul  of  TMngf ;  or  Pkfchometric  R* 
sevches  and  Discofcrief."    Bokton,  1873. 
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things  which  transpire.  When  the  psychometer  examine  i  his  spedmen, 
he  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  current  of  the  astral  light,  connected 
with  that  specimen,  and  which  retains  pictures  of  the  events  associated 
with  its  history.  These,  according  to  Denton,  pass  before  his  vision  with 
the  swiftness  of  light ;  scene  after  scene  crowding  upon  each  other  so 
rapidly,  that  it  is  only  by  the  supreme  exercise  of  the  will  that  he  is  able 
to  hold  any  one  in  the  field  of  vision  long  enough  to  describe  it. 

The  psychometer  is  clairvoyant ;  that  is,  he  sees  with  the  inner  eye. 
Unless  his  will-power  is  very  strong,  unless  he  has  thoroughly  trained 
himself  to  that  particular  phenomenon,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  capalnli- 
ties  of  his  sight  are  profound,  his  perceptions  of  places,  persons,  and  events^ 
must  necessarily  be  very  confused.  But  in  the  case  of  mesmerization,  in 
which  this  same  clairvoyant  faculty  is  developed,  the  operator,  whose  will 
holds  that  of  the  subject  under  control,  can  force  him  to  concentrate  his 
attention  upon  a  given  picture  long  enough  to  observe  all  its  minute 
details.  Moreover,  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  mesmerizer,  the 
seer  would  excel  the  natural  psychometer  in  having  a  prevision  of  future 
events,  more  distinct  and  clear  than  the  latter.  And  to  those  who  might 
object  to  the  possibility  of  perceiving  that  which  "yet  is  not,"  we  may 
put  the  question :  Why  is  it  more  impossible  to  see  that  which  will  be, 
than  to  bring  back  to  sight  that  which  is  gone,  and  is  no  more  ?  Accord* 
ing  to  the  kabalistic  doctrine,  the  future  exists  in  the  astral  light  in 
embryo,  as  the  present  existed  in  embryo  in  the  past.  While  man  is  free 
to  act  as  he  pleases,  the  manner  in  which  he  will  act  was  foreknown  from 
all  time ;  not  on  the  ground  of  fatalism  or  destiny,  but  simply  on  the 
principle  of  universal,  unchangeable  harmony ;  and,  as  it  may  be  fore- 
known that,  when  a  musical  note  is  struck,  its  vibrations  will  not,  and 
cannot  change  into  those  of  another  note.  Besides,  eternity  can  have 
neither  past  nor  future,  but  only  the  present ;  as  boundless  space,  in  its 
strictly  literal  sense,  can  have  neither  distant  nor  proximate  places.  Our 
conceptions,  limited  to  the  narrow  area  of  our  experience,  attempt  to 
fit  if  not  an  end,  at  least  a  beginning  of  time  and  space  ;  but  neither  of 
these  exist  ir,  reality  ;  for  in  such  case  time  would  not  be  eternal,  nor 
space  boundless.  The  past  no  more  exists  than  the  future,  as  we  have 
said,  only  our  memories  survive ;  and  our  memories  are  but  the  glimpses 
that  we  catch  of  the  reflections  of  this  past  in  the  currents  of  the  astral 
light,  as  the  psychometer  cat±es  them  from  the  astral  emanations  of  the 
object  held  by  him. 

Says  Professor  E.  Hitchcock,  when  speaking  of  the  mfluences  of  light 
upon  bodies,  and  of  the  formation  of  pictures  upon  them  by  means  of 
it :  "  It  seems,  then,  that  this  photographic  influence  pervades  all  nature,* 
nor  can  we  say  where  it  stops.     We  do  not  know  but  it  may  imprint  upon 
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Ihe  world  around  us  our  features,  as  they  are  modified  by  various  passions, 
and  thus  fill  nature  with  daguerreotype  impressions  of  all  our  actions ; 
,  .  .  it  may  be,  too,  that  there  are  tests  by  which  nature,  more  skilful 
than  any  photographist,  can  bring  out  and  fix  these  portraits,  so  that 
acuter  senses  than  ours  shall  see  them  as  on  a  great  canvas,  spread  ovei 
the  material  universe.  Perhaps^  too,  they  may  never  fade  from  that  can 
vas,  but  become  specimens  in  the  great  picture-gallery  of  eternity."  * 

The  "  perhaps  "  of  Professor  Hitchcock  is  henceforth  changed  by  the 
demonstration  of  psychometry  into  a  triumphant  certitude.  Those  who 
understand  these  psychological  and  clairvoyant  faculties  will  take  excep- 
tion to  Professor  Hitchcock's  idea,  that  acuter  senses  than  ours  are 
needed  to  see  these  pictures  upon  his  supposed  cosmic  canvas,  and  main 
tain  that  he  should  have  confined  his  limitations  to  the  external  senses  of 
the  body.  The  human  spirit^  bein^  of  the  Divine^  immortal  Spirit,  appre^ 
dates  neither  past  nor  future y  but  sees  all  things  as  in  the  present.  These 
daguerreotypes  referred  to  in  the  above  quotation  are  imprinted  upon  the 
astral  light,  where,  as  we  said  before — and,  according  to  the  Hermetic 
teaching,  the  first  portion  of  which  is  already  accepted  and  demonstrated 
by  science — is  kept  the  record  of  all  that  was,  is,  or  ever  will  be. 

Of  late,  some  of  our  learned  men  have  given  a  particular  attention  to 
a  subject  hitherto  branded  with  the  mark  of  "  superstition."  They  begin 
speculating  on  hypothetical  and  invisible  worlds.  The  authors  of  the 
Unseen  Universe  were  the  first  to  boldly  take  the  lead,  and  already  they 
find  a  follower  in  Professor  Fiske,  whose  speculations  are  given  in  the  Un 
seen  World.  Evidently  the  scientists  are  probing  the  insecure  ground  of 
materialism,  and,  feeling  it  trembling  under  their  feet,  are  preparing  for  a 
less  dishonorable  surrender  of  arms  in  case  of  defeat.  Jevons  confirms 
Babbage,  and  both  firmly  believe  that  every  thought,  displacing  the  parti- 
cles of  the  brain  and  setting  them  in  motion,  scatters  them  throughout 
the  universe,  and  think  that  "  each  particle  of  the  existing  matter  must  be 
a  register  of  all  that  has  happened."  \  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Thomas 
Young,  in  his  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  most  positively  invites 
us  to  "  speculate  with  fr-.-edom  on  the  possibility  of  independent  worlds  ; 
some  existing  in  different  parts,  others  pervading  each  other,  unseen  and 
unknown,  in  the  same  space,  and  others  again  to  which  space  may  not  be 
a  necessary  mode  of  existence." 

If  scientists,  proceeding  from  a  strictly  scientific  point  of  view,  such 
as  the  possibility  of  energy  being  transferred  into  the  invisible  universe— 
and  on  the  principle  of  continuity,  indulge  in  such  speculations,  why 
should  occultists  and  spiritualists  be  refused  the  same  privilege  ?     Gan- 

*  **  Rdigion  of  Geology."        f  "  Principles  of  Science/   vol.  ii,  p.  455. 
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glionic  impressions  on  the  surface  of  polished  metal,  are  registered  and 
may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time,  according  to  science ; 
and  Professor  Draper  illustrates  the  fact  most  poetically.     "  A  snadow," 
says  he,  ''  never  falls  upon  a  wall  without  leaving  thereupon  a  permanent 
trace,  a  trace  which  might  be  made  visible  by  resorting  to  proper  pro- 
cesses. •  .  .  The  portraits  of  our  friends,  or  landscape-views,  may  be  hid« 
den  on  the  sensitive  surface  from  the  eye,  but  they  are  ready  to  make  their 
appearance,  as  soon  as  proper  developers  are  resorted  to.     A  spectre  is 
concealed  on  a  silver  or  glassy  surface,  until,  by  our  neeromancy,  we        i 
make  it  come  forth  into  the  visible  world.     Upon  the  walls  of  oar  mo6t 
private  apartments,  where  we  think  the  eye  of  intrusion  is  altogether  shut        | 
out,  and  our  retirement  can  never  be  profaned,  there  exist  the  vestiges 
of  all  our  acts,  silhouettes  of  whatever  we  have  done."  ♦ 

If  an  indelible  impression  may  be  thus  obtained  on  inorganic  matter^ 
and  if  nothing  is  lost  or  passes  completely  out  of  existence  in  the  no^ 
verse,  why  such  a  scientific  levee  of  arms  against  the  authors  of  tHc 
Unseen  Unk^rse  ?    And  on  what  ground   can  they  reject  the  hypod*** 
sis  that  **  Thought^  conceived  to  affect  the  maUer  of  another  universt  simad' 
taneously  with  this,  may  explain  a  future  state  /  "  f 

In  our  opinion,  if  psychometry  is  one  of  the  grandest  proofs  of  t.lne 
indestructibility  of  matter,  retaining  eternally  the  impressions  of  the  oa^t- 
ward  world,  the  possession  of  that  faculty  by  our  inner  sight  is  a  s<:i^ 
greater  one  in  favor  of  the  immortality  of  man's  individual  spirit    Capat>l^ 
of  discerning  events  which  took  place  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  a^^>« 
why  would  it  not  apply  the  same  faculty  to  a  future  lost  in  the  eternity « 
in  which  there  can  be  neither  past  nor  future,  but  only  one  boundl^  ^ 
present  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  confessions  of  stupendous  ignorance  in  so»i 
things,  made  by  the  scientists  themselves,  they  still  deny  the  existea^. 
of  that  mysterious  spiritual  force,  lying  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  ordiit. 
physical  laws.     They  still  ho{>e  to  be  able  to  apply  to  living  beings 
same  laws  which  they  have  found  to  answer  in  reference  to  dead  mat^< 
And,  having  discovered  what  the  kabalists  term  '*  the  gross  purgation 
of  Ether — liglit,  heat,  electricity,  and  motion — they  have  rejoiced  c 
their  good  fortune,  counted  its  vibrations  in  producing  the  colors  of   t 
spectrum ;  and,  proud  of  their  achievements,  refuse  to  see  any  furch 
Several  men  of  science  have  pondered  more  or  less  over  its  prote 
essence,  and  unable  to  measure  it  with  their  photometers,  called  it  ' 
hypothetical  medium  of  great  elasticity  and  extreme  tenuity,  supposed 

*  J.  W.  Draper :  "  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science,**    ppu  i^  133^ 
f  "Unseen  Univene,"  p.  159. 
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oervade  all  space,  the  interior  of  solid  bodies  not  excepted ; "  and,  "  to 
6e  the  medium  of  transmission  of  light  and  heat "  (Dictionary).  Others, 
whom  we  will  name  "the  will-o*-the- wisps *'  of  science — her  pseudo- 
sons — examined  it  also,  and  even  went  to  the  trouble  of  scrutinizing  it 
**  through  powerful  glasses,"  they  tell  us.  But  perceiving  neither  spirits 
nor  ghosts  in  it,  and  failing  equally  to  discover  in  its  treacherous  waves 
anything  of  a  more  scientific  character,  they  turned  round  and  called  all 
believers  in  immortality  in  general,  and  spiritualists  in  particular,  *<  insane 
fools  "  and  "  visionary  lunatics ; "  ♦  the  whole,  in  doleful  accents,  perfectly 
appropriate  to  the  circumstance  of  such  a  sad  failure. 

Say  the  authors  of  the  Unseen  Universe : 

"  We  have  driven  the  operation  of  that  mystery  called  Life  out  of  the 
objective  universe.  The  mistake  made,  lies  in  imagining  that  by  this 
process  they  completely  get  rid  of  a  thing  so  driven  before  them,  and 
that  it  disappears  from  the  universe  altogether.  It  does  no  such  thing. 
It  only  disappears  from  that  small  circle  of  light  which  we  may  call 
the  universe  of  scientific  perception.  Call  it  the  trinity  of  mystery : 
mjrstery  of  matter,  the  mystery  of  life  and — ^the  m3rstery  of  God — and 
these  three  are  One^  f 

Taking  the  ground  that  "  the  visible  universe  nmst  certainly^  in  trans- 
formable  energy^  and  probably  in  mattery  come  to  an  end,*'  and  "  the  prin- 
ciple of  continuity  .  .  .  still  demanding  a  continuance  of  the  universe 
.  .  ."  the  authors  of  this  remarkable  work  find  themselves  forced  to  believe 
"  that  there  is  something  beyond  that  which  is  visible  |  •  •  •  and  that  the 
visible  system  is  not  the  whole  universe  but  only,  it  may  be,  a  very  small 
part  of  it"  Furthermore,  looking  back  as  well  as  forward  to  the  origin 
of  this  visible  universe,  the  authors  urge  that  "  if  the  visible  universe  is 
all  that  exists  then  the  first  abrupt  manifestation  of  it  is  as  truly  a  break 
of  continuity  as  its  final  overthrow"  (Art  85).  Therefore,  as  such  a 
break  is  against  the  accepted  law  of  continuity,  the  authors  come  to  the 
following  conclusion  : — 

"  Now,  is  it  not  natural  to  imagine,  that  a  universe  of  this  nature,  which 
we  have  reason  to  think  exists^  and  is  connected  by  bonds  of  energy  with 
the  visible  universe,  is  also  capable  of  receiving  energy  from  it  ?  .  .   . 
May  we  not  regard  Ether,  or  the  medium,  as  not  merely  a  bridge  §  between 

•  F.  R.  Marvin:  "Lecture  on  Mediomania." 

f  *<  Unseen  Universe,''  p.  S4,  et  seq.        %  Ibid.,  p.  89. 

§  Behold  !  great  scientists  of  the  nineteenth  century,  corroborating  the  wisdom  of  th< 
Scandinaviam  fable,  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Several  thousand  years  ago,  the 
idea  of  a.  bridge  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  universes  vras  allegorixed  by 
ignorant  "heathen,"  in  the  **  Edda-Song  of  Voluspa,"  "The  Vision  of  Vala,  th« 
,"      For  what  is  this  bridge  of  Bifrost,  the  radiant  rainbow,  which  l«tads  the 
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one  order  of  things  and  another,  forming  as  it  were  a  species  of  cement, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  various  orders  of  the  universe  are  welded  together 
and  made  into  one  ?  In  fine,  what  we  generally  called  Ether,  may  be 
not  a  mere  medium,  but  a  medium  plus  the  invisible  order  of  things,  so 
that  when  the  motions  of  the  visible  universe  are  transferred  into  Ether, 
part  of  them  are  conveyed  as  by  a  bridge  into  the  invisible  universe,  and 
are  there  made  use  of  and  stored  up.  Nay,  is  it  even  necessary  to 
retain  the  conception  of  a  bridge  ?  May  we  not  at  once  say  that  when 
energy  is  carried  from  matter  into  Ether,  it  is  carried  from  the  visible  into 
the  invisible ;  and  that  when  it  is  carried  from  Ether  to  matter  it  is 
carried  from  the  invisible  into  the  visible?  " — (Art.  198,  Unseen  Universe^ 

Precisely ;  and  were  Science  to  take  a  few  more  steps  in  that 
direction  and  fathom  more  seriously  the  <*  hypothetical  medium  "  who 
knows  but  Tyndall's  impassable  chasm  between  the  physical  processes 
of  the  brain  and  consciousness^  might  be — at  least  intellectually — passed 
with  surprising  ease  and  safety. 

So  far  back  as  1856,  a  man  considered  a  savant  in  his  da3rs — Dr. 
Jobard  of  Paris, — had  certainly  the  same  ideas  as  the  authors  of  the 
Unseen  Universe^  on  ether,  when  he  startled  the  press  and  the  world  of 
science  by  the  following  declaration  :  **  I  hold  a  discovery  which  fright- 
ens  me.  There  are  two  kinds  of  electricity ;  one,  brute  and  blind,  is 
produced  by  the  contact  of  metals  and  acids  ; "  (the  gross  purgation)  .  .  . 
"the  other  is  intelligent  and  clairvoyant!  .  .  .  Electricity  has  bifur- 
cated itself  in  the  hands  of  Galvani,  Nobili,  and  MatteucL  The  brute 
force  of  the  current  has  followed  Jacobi,  Bonelli,  and  Moncal,  while  the 
intellectual  one  was  following  Bois-Robert,  Thilorier,  and  the  Chevalier 
Duplanty.  The  electric  ball  or  globular  electricity  contains  a  thought 
which  disobeys  Newton  and  Mariotte  to  follow  its  own  freaks  .  .  .  We 
have,  in  the  annals  of  the  Academy,  thousands  of  proofs  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  electric  bolt  .  .  •  But  I  remark  that  I  am  permitting  myself 
to  become  indiscreet.  A  little  more  and  I  should  have  disclosed  io  you 
ihe  key  which  is  about  to  discover  to  us  the  universal  spirit."  ♦ 

The  foregoing,  added  to  the  wonderful  confessions  of  science  and 
what  we  have  just  quoted  from  the  Unseen  Universe^  throw  an  additional 
lustre  on  the  wisdom  of  the  long  departed  ages.  In  one  of  the  preced- 
ing chapters  we  have  alluded  to  a  quotation  from  Cory*s  translation  of 
Ancient  Fragments^  in  which  it  appears  that  one  of  the  Chaldean  Oracles 
expresses  this  selfsame  idea  about  ether,  and  in  language  singularly  like 

gfods  to  their  rendezvous,  near  the  Urdar-fonntain,  but  the  same  idea  ms  that  whtdi  ii 
offered  to  the  thoughtful  stude.it  by  the  authors  of  the  **  Unseen  Univene  ?  ^ 
♦  •*  L'Ami  des  Sciences,"    March  2,  1856,  p.  67. 
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that  of  the  authors  of  the  Unseen  Universe,  It  states  that  from  aether 
have  come  all  things,  and  to  it  all  will  return ;  that  the  images  of  all 
things  are  indelibly  impressed  upon  it ;  and  that  it  is  the  store-house  of 
the  germs  or  of  the  remains  of  all  visible  forms,  and  even  ideas.  It 
appears  as  if  this  case  strangely  corroborates  our  assertion  that  whatever 
discoveries  may  be  made  in  our  days  will  be  found  to  have  been  antici- 
pated  by  many  thousand  years  by  our  **  simple-minded  ancestors.*' 

At  the  point  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 
materialists  toward  psychical  phenomena  being  perfectly  defined,  we 
may  assert  with  safety  that  were  this  key  lying  loose  on  the  threshold 
of  the  **  chasm  "  not  one  of  our  Tyndalls  would  stoop  to  pick  it  up. 

How  timid  would  appear  to  some  kabalists  these  tentative  efforts 
to  solve  the  great  mystery  of  the  universal  ether  I  Although  so  far  in 
advance  of  anything  propounded  by  cotemporary  philosophers,  what  the 
intelligent  explorers  of  the  Unseen  Universe  speculate  upon,  was  to  the 
masters  of  hermetic  philosophy  familiar  science.  To  them  ether  was  not 
merely  a  bridge  connecting  the  seen  and  unseen  sides  of  the  universe,  but 
across  its  span  their  daring  feet  followed  the  road  that  led  through  the  mys- 
terious gates  which  modern  speculators  either  will  not  or  cannot  unlock. 

The  deeper  the  research  of  the  modern  explorer,  the  more  often  he 
comes  face  to  face  with  the  discoveries  of  the  ancients.  Does  £lie  de 
Beaumont,  the  great  French  geologist,  venture  a  hint  upon  the  terrestrial 
circulation,  in  relation  to  some  elements  in  the  earth's  crust,  he  finds  him- 
self anticipated  by  the  old  philosophers.  Do  we  demand  of  distinguished 
technologists,  what  are  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  metalliferous  deposits  ?  We  hear  one  of  them,  Professor  Sterry 
Hunt,  in  showing  us  how  water  is  a  universal  solvent,  enunciating  the 
doctrine  held  and  taught  by  the  old  Thales,  more  than  two  dozen  centuries 
ago,  that  water  was  the  principle  of  all  things.  We  listen  to  the  same  pro- 
fessor, with  de  Beaumont  as  authority,  expounding  the  terrestrial  circulation, 
and  the  chemical  and  physical  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  While 
we  read  with  pleasure  that  he  is  "  not  prepared  to  concede  that  we  have 
in  chemical  and  physical  processes  the  whole  secret  of  organic  life,'*  we 
note  with  a  still  greater  delight  the  following  honest  confession  on  his 
part :  "  Still  we  are,  in  many  respects,  approximating  the  phenomena  of  the 
organic  world  to  those  of  the  mineral  kingdom  ;  and  we  at  the  same  time 
learn  that  these  so  fiEir  interest  and  depend  upon  each  other  that  we  begin 
to  see  a  certain  truth  underlying  the  notion  of  those  old  philosophers,  who 
extended  to  the  mineral  world  the  notion  of  a  vital  force,  which  led  them 
to  speak  of  the  earth  as  a  great  living  organism,  and  to  look  upon  the 
various  changes  of  its  air,  its  waters,  and  its  rocky  depths,  as  processet 
belonging  to  the  life  of  our  planet" 
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£ver}'thing  in  this  world  must  have  a  beginning.  Things  have  latterly 
gone  so  far  with  scientists  in  the  matter  of  prejudice,  that  it  is  quite  a 
wonder  that  even  so  much  as  this  should  be  conceded  to  ancient  philo- 
sophy. The  poor,  honest  primordial  elements  have  long  been  exiled, 
and  our  ambitious  men  of  science  run  races  to  determine  who  shall 
add  one  more  to  the  fledgling  brood  of  the  sixty-three  or  more  elementary 
substances.  Meanwhile  there  rages  a  war  in  modem  chemistry  about 
terms.  We  are  denied  the  right  to  call  these  substances  "  chemical  ele 
rnents,"  for  they  are  not  **  primordial  principles  or  self-existing  essences 
out  of  which  the  universe  was  fashioned."  ♦  Such  ideas  associated  with 
the  word  eUment  were  good  enough  for  the  **  old  Greek  philosophy,"  but 
modern  science  rejects  them  ;  for,  as  Professor  Cooke  says,  "  they  are 
unfortunate  terms,"  and  experimental  science  will  have  "  nothing  to  do 
with  any  kind  of  essences  except  those  which  it  can  see,  smell,  or 
taste."  It  must  have  those  that  can  be  put  in  the  eye,  the  nose,  or  the 
mouth  !     It  leaves  others  to  the  metaphysicians. 

Therefore,  when  Van  Helmont  tells  us  that,  "  though  a  homogeneal 
part  of  elementary  earth  may  be  artfully  (artificially)  converted  into  water," 
though  he  still  denies  "  that  the  same  can  be  done  by  nature  alone ;  for 
no  natural  agent  is  able  to  transmute  one  element  into  another,"  offering 
as  a  reason  that  the  elements  always  remain  the  same,  we  must  believe 
him,  if  not  quite  an  ignoramus,  at  least  an  unprogressed  disciple  of  the 
mouldy  "  old  Greek  philosophy."  Living  and  dying  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  the  future  sixty-three  substances^  what  could  either  he  or  his  old  mas- 
ter, Paracelsus,  achieve  ?  Nothing,  of  course,  but  metaphysical  and  crazy 
speculations,  clothed  in  a  meaningless  jargon  common  to  all  mediaeval 
and  ancient  alchemists.  Nevertheless,  in  comparing  notes,  we  find  in  the 
latest  of  all  works  upon  modern  chemistry,  the  following :  "  The  study 
of  chemistry  has  revealed  a  remarkable  class  of  substances,  from  no  one 
of  which  a  second  substance  has  ever  been  produced  by  any  chemical 
process  which  weighs  less  than  the  original  substance  ...  by  no  chem- 
ical process  whatever  can  we  obtain  from  iron  a  substance  weighing  less 
than  the  metal  used  in  its  production.  In  a  word,  we  can  extract  from 
iron  nothing  but  iron."  f  Moreover,  it  appears,  according  to  Professor 
Cooke,  that  **  seventy-five  years  ago  men  did  not  know  there  was  any  dif- 
ference "  between  elementary  and  compound  substances,  for  in  old  time.< 
alchemists  had  ne7>er  conceived  "  that  weight  is  the  measure  of  mcUericu^ 
and  that,  as  thus  measured,  no  material  is  ever  lost ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  imagined  that  in  such  experiments  J  as  these  the  substances  in- 
volved underwent  a  mysterious  transformation.  .  .  .  Centuries,"  in  shor^ 

•  Cooke :  **  New  Chemistry,"  p.  113.         \  Ibid.,  pp.  iio-iix.         •  Ibk].,  p,  106 
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"were  wasted  in  vain  attempts  to  transform  the  baser  metals  into 
gold." 

Is  Professor  Cooke,  so  eminent  in  modem  chemistry,  equally  profi- 
cient in  the  knowledge  of  what  the  alchemists  did  or  did  not  know  ?  I8 
he  quite  sure  that  he  understands  the  meaning  of  the  alchemical  diction  ? 
Wo  are  not.  But  let  us  compare  his  views  as  above  expressed  with  but 
sentences  written  in  plain  and  good,  albeit  old  English,  from  the 
translations  of  Van  Helmont  and  Paracelsus.  We  learn  from  their  own 
admissions  that  the  alkahest  induces  the  following  changes  : 

"  (i.)  The  alkahest  never  destroys  the  seminal  virtues  of  the  bodies 
thereby  dissolved  ;  for  instance,  gold,  by  its  action,  is  reduced  to  a  salt  of 
gold,  antimony  to  a  salt  of  antimony,  etc.,  of  the  same  seminal  virtues, 
or  characters  with  the  original  concrete.  (2.)  The  subject  exposed  to 
its  operation  is  converted  into  its  three  principles,  salt,  sulphur,  and  mer- 
cury, and  afterwards  into  salt  alone,  which  then  becomes  volatile,  and  at 
length  is  wholly  turned  into  clear  water.  (3.)  Whatever  it  dissolves  may 
be  rendered  volatile  by  a  sand-heat ;  and  if,  after  volatilizing  the  solvent, 
it  be  distilled  therefrom,  the  body  is  left  pure,  insipid  water,  but  always 
equal  in  quantity  to  its  original  self,**  Further,  we  find  Van  Helmont,  the 
elder,  saying  of  this  salt  that  it  will  dissolve  the  most  untractable  bodies 
into  substances  of  the  same  seminal  virtues,  *'  equal  in  weight  to  the  mat- 
ter dissolved  ;**  and  he  adds,  **Tliis  salt,  by  being  several  times  cohobated 
with  Paracelsus,  sal  eirculatum,  loses  all  its  fixedness,  and  at  length  be- 
comes an  insipid  water,  equal  in  quantity  to  the  salt  it  was  made  from."* 

The  objection  that  might  be  made  by  Professor  Cooke,  in  behalf  of 
modem  science,  to  the  hermetic  expressions,  would  equally  apply  to  the 
Egyptian  hieratic  writings — they  hide  that  which  was  meant  to  be  con- 
cealed. If  he  would  profit  by  the  labors  of  the  past,  he  must  employ 
the  cryptographer,  and  not  the  satirist.  Paracelsus,  like  the  rest,  exhausted 
his  ingenuity  in  transpositions  of  letters  and  abbreviations  of  words  and 
sentences.  For  example,  when  he  wrote  sutratur  he  meant  tartar,  and 
mutrin  meant  nitrum,  and  so  on.  There  was  no  end  to  the  pretended 
explanations  of  the  meaning  of  the  alkahest.  Some  imagined  that  it  was 
an  alkaline  of  salt  of  tartar  salatilized  ;  others  that  it  meant  algeisi,  a  Ger- 
man word  which  means  all-spirit,  or  spirituous.  Paracelsus  usually  termed 
salt  "  the  centre  of  water  wherein  metals  ought  to  die."  This  gave  rise  to  the 
most  absurd  suppositions,  and  some  persons — such  as  Glauber — thought 
that  the  alkahest  was  the  spirit  of  salt.  It  requires  no  little  hardihood  to 
assert  that  Paracelsus  and  his  colleagues  were  ignorant  of  the  natures  of 
elementary  and  compound  substances ;  they  may  not  be  called  by  the 


•^  J>e  Secretis  Adeptomm/'  Werdenfelt ;  Philalethes ;  Van  Helmont ;  ParaceUaa 
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same  names  as.  are  now  in  fashion,  but  that  they  were  known  b  proved  bf 
the  results  attained.  What  matters  it  by  what  name  the  gas  given  oflf 
when  iron  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  was  called  by  Paracelsus,  since 
he  is  recognized,  even  by  our  standard  authorities,  as  the  discoverer  of 
hydrogen  ?  ♦  His  merit  is  the  same ;  and  though  Van  Helmont  may  have 
concealed,  under  the  name  "  seminal  virtues,"  his  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  elementary  substances  have  their  original  properties,  which  the  en- 
tering into  compounds  only  temporarily  modifies — never  destroys — ^he  was 
none  the  less  the  greatest  chemist  of  his  age,  and  the  peer  of  modem 
scientists.  He  affirmed  that  the  aurum  poiabile  could  be  obtained  with 
the  alkahest,  by  converting  the  whole  body  of  gold  into  salt,  retaining  its 
seminal  virtues,  and  being  soluble  in  water.  When  chemists  learn  what 
he  meant  by  aurum  potabile^  alkahest,  salt,  and  seminal  virtues — ^what  he 
really  meant,  not  what  he  said  he  meant,  nor  what  was  thought  he  meant 
— then,  and  not  before,  can  our  chemists  safely  assume  such  airs  toward 
the  fire-philosophers  and  those  ancient  masters  whose  mystic  teachings 
they  reverently  studied.  One  thing  is  clear,  at  any  rate.  Taken  merely 
in  its  exoteric  form,  this  language  of  Van  Helmont  shows  that  he  under- 
stood the  solubility  of  metallic  substances  in  water,  which  Sterry  Hunt 
makes  the  basis  of  his  theory  of  metalliferous  deposits.  We  would  like 
to  see  what  sort  of  terms  would  be  invented  by  our  scientific  contempo- 
ries  to  conceal  and  yet  half-reveal  their  audacious  proposition  that  man's 
"only  God  is  the  cineritious  matter  of  his  brain,"  if  in  the  basement  of 
the  new  Court  House  or  the  cathedral  on  Fifth  Avenue  there  were  a  tor- 
ture-chamber, to  which  judge  or  cardinal  could  send  them  at  will. 

Professor  Sterry  Hunt  says  in  one  of  his  lectures  :  f  "  The  alchemists 
sought  in  vain  for  a  universal  solvent ;  but  we  now  know  that  water, 
aided  in  some  cases  by  heat,  pressure,  and  the  presence  of  certain 
widely-distributed  substances,  such  as  carbonic  acid  and  alkaline  car- 
bonates and  sulphides,  mil  dissolve  the  most  insoluble  bodies ;  so  that 
it  may,  after  all,  be  looked  upon  as  the  long-sought  for  alkahest  or  uni< 
versal  menstruum." 

This  reads  almost  like  a  paraphrase  of  Van  Helmont,  or  Paracelsus 
himself  1  They  knew  the  properties  of  water  as  a  solvent  as  well  a« 
modern  chemists,  and  what  is  more,  made  no  concealment  of  the  fact ; 
which  shows  that  this  was  not  their  universal  solvent.  Many  commen- 
taries and  criticisms  of  their  works  are  still  extant,  and  one  can  hardly 
take  up  a  book  on  the  subject  without  finding  at  least  one  of  their  spec- 

*  Vonmans :  '<  Chemistry,"  p.  169 ;  and  W.  B.  Kemshead,  F.  R.  A.  S.  s  **  Inoffnk 

Chemistry." 

f  *'  Origin  of  Metalliferons  Deposits." 
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ilations  of  which  they  never  thought  of  making  a  mystery.  This  is  what 
ve  find  in  an  old  work  on  alchemists — a  satire,  moreover —  of  1820, 
nitten  at  the  beginning  of  our  century  when  the  new  theories  on  the 
rhemical  potency  of  water  were  hardly  in  their  embryonic  state. 

'Mt  may  throw  some  light  to  observe,  that  Van  Helmont,  as  well  as 
Paracelsus,  took  water  for  the  universal  instrument  ( agent  1)  of  ehymistry 
md  natural  philosophy ;  and  earth  for  the  unchangeable  basis  of  all 
hings — that  fire  was  assigned  as  the  sufficient  cause  of  all  things — that 
seminal  impressions  were  lodged  in  the  mechanism  of  the  earth — that 
rater,  by  dissolving  and  fermenting  with  this  earth,  as  it  does  by  means 
)f  fire,  brings  forth  everything ;  whence  originally  proceeded  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms."* 

The  alchemists  understand  well  this  universal  potency  of  water.  In 
he  works  of  Paracelsus,  Van  Helmont,  Philalethes,  Pantatem,  Tachen- 
is,  and  even  Boyle,  "  the  great  characteristic  of  the  alkahest,"  "  to  dis- 
olve  and  change  all  sublunary  bodies — water  alone  excepted,**  is  expli- 
itly  stated.  And  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  Van  Helmont,  whose 
rivate  character  was  unimpeachable,  and  whose  great  learning  was  uni- 
ersally  recognized,  should  most  solemnly  declare  himself  possessed  of 
le  secret,  were  it  but  a  vain  boast !  f 

In  a  recent  address  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Professor  Huxley  laid 
own  a  certain  rule  with  respect  to  the  validity  of  human  testimony  as  a 
asis  of  history  and  science,  which  we  are  quite  ready  to  apply  to  the 
•resent  case.  "It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  "that  one's  practical  life 
hould  not  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  views  which  we  may  hold 
s  to  what  has  been  the  past  history  of  things.  One  of  them  is  human 
fstimony  in  its  various  shapes — all  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  traditional 
estimony  from  the  lips  of  those  who  have  been  eye-witnesses,  and  the 
estimony  of  those  who  have  put  their  impressions  into  writing  and  into 
>rint.  ...  If  you  read  Caesar's  Commentaries,  wherever  he  gives  an 
.coount  of  his  battles  with  the  Gauls,  you  place  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
idence  in  his  statements.  You  take  his  testimony  upon  this.  You  feel 
hat  Casar  would  not  have  made  these  statements  unless  he  had  believed 
hem  to  be  true** 

Now,  we  cannot  in  logic  permit  Mr.  Huxley's  philosophical  rule 
o  be  applied  in  a  one-sided  manner  to  Caesar.  Eithei  that  personage 
ras  naturally  truthful  or  a  natural  liar ;  and  since  Mr.  Huxley  has 
settled  that  point  to  his  own  satisfaction  as  regards  the  facts  of  military 
listory  in  his  favor,  we  insist  that  Caesar  is  also  a  competent  witness  as 

*  John  Bampns:  "  Alchemy  and  the  Alkahest,"  85,  J.  S.  F.,  edition  of  i8jo. 

♦  See  Boyle's  worksw 
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to  augursi  diviners,  and  psychological  facts.  So  with  HerodotuSi  and 
all  other  ancient  authorities,  unless  they  were  by  nature  men  of  truth, 
they  should  not  be  believed  even  about  civil  or  military  afiairs.  Falsus 
in  unOj  falsus  in  omnibus.  And  equally,  if  they  are  credible  as  to  physi- 
cal things,  they  must  be  regarded  as  equally  so  as  to  spiritual  things  , 
for  as  Professor  Huxley  tells  us,  human  nature  was  of  old  just  as  it  is 
now.  Men  of  intellect  and  conscience  did  not  lie  for  the  pleasure  of 
bewildering  or  disgusting  posterity. 

The  probabilities  of  falsification  by  such  men  having  been  defined  so 
clearly  by  a  man  of  science,  we  feel  free  from  the  necessity  of  discussing 
the  question  in  connection  with  the  names  of  Van  Helmont  and  his 
illustrious  but  unfortunate  master,  the  much-slandered  Paracelsus. 
Deleuze,  though  finding  in  the  works  of  the  former  many  "  mythic,  illu- 
sory ideas" — perhaps  only  because  he  could  not  understand  them— 
credits  him  nevertheless  with  a  vast  knowledge,  **  an  acute  judgment," 
and  at  the  same  time  with  having  given  to  the  world  ''  great  truths."  "  He 
was  the  first,"  he  adds,  **  to  give  the  name  of  gas  to  aerial  fluids.  With- 
out him  it  is  probable  that  steel  would  have  given  no  new  impulse  to 
science."*  By  what  application  of  the  doctrine  of  chances  could  we 
discover  the  likelihood  that  experimentalists,  capable  of  resolving  and 
recombining  chemical  substances,  as  they  are  admitted  to  have  done, 
were  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  elementary  substances,  their  combining 
energies,  and  the  solvent  or  solvents,  that  would  disintegrate  them 
when  wanted  ?  If  they  had  the  reputation  only  of  theorists  the  case 
would  stand  differently  and  our  argument  would  lose  its  force,  but  the 
chemical  discoveries  grudgingly  accorded  to  them,  by  their  worst 
enemies,  form  the  basis  for  much  stronger  language  than  we  have  per- 
mitted ourselves,  from  a  fear  of  being  deemed  over  partial.  And,  as  this 
work,  moreover,  is  based  on  the  idea  that  there  is  a  higher  nature  of 
man,  that  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  should  be  judged  psycholo- 
gically, we  do  not  hesitate  to  reaffirm  that  since  Van  Helmont  asserted, 
'^  most  solemnly,"  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  secret  of  the  alkahest,  no 
modern  critic  has  a  right  to  set  him  down  as  either  a  liar  or  a  visionary, 
until  something  more  certain  is  known  about  the  nature  of  this  alleged 
universal  menstruum, 

"  Facts  are  stubborn  things,"  remarks  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  in  his  preface 
to  Miracles  and  Modern  Spiritualism,     Therefore,!  as  facts  must  be  our 


•  Deleuze:  *<  De  I'Opinion  de  Van  Helmont  sur  la  Cause,  la  Nature  et  les  EfieCi 
du  Magnetisme.'*     Anim.     Vol.  L,  p.  45,  and  voL  ii.,  p.  198. 

f  A.  R.  Wallace :  ^*  An  Answer  to  the  Arguments  of  Hume,  Lecky,  etc, 
Miracles/' 
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Strongest  allies,  we  will  bring  as  many  of  these  forward  as  the  **  miracles  " 
of  antiquity  and  those  of  our  modem  times  will  furnish  us  with.  The 
authors  of  the  Unseen  Universe  have  scientifically  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  certain  alleged  psychological  phenomena  through  tne 
medium  of  the  universal  ether.  Mr.  Wallace  has  as  scientifically  proved 
that  the  whole  catalogue  of  assumptions  to  the  contrary,  including  the 
sophisms  of  Hume,  are  untenable  if  brought  face  to  face  with  strict 
logic  Mr.  Crookes  has  given  to  the  world  of  skepticism  his  own  experi* 
ments,  which  lasted  above  three  years  before  he  was  conquered  by  the 
most  undeniable  of  evidence — that  of  his  own  senses.  A  whole  list 
could  be  made  up  of  men  of  science  who  have  recorded  their  testimony 
to  that  efifect ;  and  Camille  Flaramarion,  the  well-known  French  astron- 
omer, and  author  of  many  works  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  skeptical, 
should  send  him  to  the  ranks  of  the  *'  deluded,"  in  company  with  Wal- 
lace, Crookes,  and  Hare,  corroborates  our  words  in  the  following  lines  : 

'<  I  do  not   hesitate  to  affirm  my  conviction,  based  on  a  personal 

examination  of  the   subject,  that  any  scientific  man  who  declares  the 

phenomena  denominated   '  magnetic,'   '  somnambulic,'  '  mediumic/   and 

others  not  yet  explained  by  science,  to  be  impossible,  is  one  who  speaks 

without  knowing  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  also  any  man  accustomed, 

by  his  professional  avocations,  to  scientific  observations — provided  that  his 

mind  be  not  biassed  by  pre-conceived  opinions,  nor  his  mental  vision 

blinded  by  that  opposite  kind  of  illusion,  unhappily  too  common  in  the 

learned  world,  which  consists  in  imagining  thai  the  laws  of  Nature  are 

already  known  to  us,  and  that  everything  which  appears  to  overstep  the 

limit  of  our  present  formulas  is  impossible,  may  require  a  radical  and 

absolute  certainty  of  the  reality  of  the  facts  alluded  to." 

In  Mr.    Crookes'  Notes  of  an   Enquiry  into  the  Phenomena  called 

Spiritual,  on  p.  loi,  this  gentleman  quotes  Mr.  Sergeant  Cox,  who  having 

named  this  unknown  force,  psychic,  explains  it  thus  :  '*  As  the  organism 

is  itself  moved  and  directed  within  the  structure  by  a  force — which  either 

is,  or  is  not  controlled  by — the  soul,  spirit,  or  mind  .  .  .  which  constitutes 

the   individual   being   we   term  '  the  man,'  it   is  an  equally  reasonable 

conclusion  that  the  force  which  causes  the  motions  beyond  the  limits  of 

the  body  is  the  same  force  that  produces  motion  within  the  limits  of  the 

body.     And,  as  the  external  force  is  often  directed  by  intelligence,  it  is  an 

equally  reasonable  conclusion   that  the  directing  intelligence  of   the 

external  force  is  the  same  intelligence  that  directs  the  force  internally." 

In  order  to  comprehend  this  theory  the  better,  we  may  as  well  divide 
it  in  four  propositions  and  show  that  Mr.  Sergeant  Cox  believes  : 

I.  That  theforce  which  produces  physical  phenomena  proceeds  from 
(consequently  is  generated  in)  the  medium. 
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2.  That  the  intelligence  directing  the  force  for  the  production  ol 
the  phenomena  (a)  may  sometimes  be  other  than  the  intelligence  of  the 
medium  ;  but  of  this  the  "  proof"  is  "  insufficient ; "  therefore,  (I)  the 
directing  intelligence  is  probably  that  of  the  medium  himselfl  This  Mr. 
Cox  calls  ^*  a  reasonable  conclusion." 

3.  He  assumes  that  the  force  which  moves  the  table  is  identical 
with  the  force  which  moves  the  medium's  body  itself. 

4.  He  strongly  disputes  the  spiritualistic  theory,  or  rather  assertion, 
that  "  spirits  of  the  dead  are  the  sole  agents  in  the  production  of  ai/  the 
phenomena." 

Before  we  fairly  proceed  on  our  analysis  of  such  views  we  must 
remind  the  reader  that  we  find  ourselves  placed  between  two  extreme 
opposites  represented  by  two  parties — the  believers  and  unbelievers  in 
this  agency  of  human  spirits.  Neither  seem  capable  of  deciding  the 
point  raised  by  Mr.  Cox  ;  for  while  the  spiritualists  are  so  omnivorous 
in  their  credulity  as  to  believe  every  sound  and  movement  in  a  circle  to 
be  produced  by  disembodied  human  beings,  their  antagonists  dogmatically 
deny  that  anything  can  be  produced  by  *•  spirits,"  for  there  are  none. 
Hence,  neither  class  is  in  a  position  to  examine  the  subject  without 
bias. 

If  they  consider  that  force  which  "  produces  motion  within  the  body  " 
and  the  one  "  which  causes  the  motion  beyond  the  limits  of  the  body  " 
to  be  of  /Ae  same  essence^  they  may  be  right.  But  the  identity  of  these 
two  forces  stops  here.  The  life-principle  which  animates  Mr.  Cox's  body 
is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  his  medium ;  nevertheless  he  is  not  the 
medium,  nor  is  the  latter  Mr.  Cox. 

This  force,  which,  to  please  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Crookes  we  may  just  as 
well  call/j^r^/V  as  any  thing  else,  proceeds  Mr^tf^-^  not  from  the  individual 
medium.  In  the  latter  case  this  force  would  be  generated  in  the  medium 
and  we  are  ready  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  so  ;  neither  in  the  instances  of 
levitation  of  human  bodies,  the  moving  of  furniture  and  other  objects 
without  contact,  nor  in  such  cases  in  which  the  force  shows  reason  and 
intelligence.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  both  mediums  and  spiritualists, 
that  the  more  the  former  is  passive,  the  better  the  manifestations ;  and 
every  one  of  the  above-mentioned  phenomena  requires  a  conscious  pre- 
determined wilL  In  cases  of  levitation,  we  should  have  to  believe  that 
this  self-generated  force  would  raise  the  inert  mass  off  the  ground,  direct 
It  through  the  air,  and  lower  it  down  again,  avoiding  obstacles  and  there- 
by showing  intelligence,  and  still  act  automatically,  the  medium  remaining 
all  the  while  passive.  If  such  were  the  fact,  the  medium  would  be  a 
conscious  magician,  and  all  pretence  for  being  a  passive  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  invisible  intelligences  would  become  useless.    As  well  plead 
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that  a  quantity  of  steam  sufficient  to  fill,  without  bursting,  a  boiler,  will 
raise  the  boiler ;  or  a  Leyden  jar,  full  of  electricity,  overcome  the  inertia 
of  the  jar,  as  such  a  mechanical  absurdity.  All  analogy  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  force  which  operates  in  the  presence  of  a  medium  upon 
external  objects  comes  from  a  source  back  of  the  medium  himself.  We 
may  rather  compare  it  with  the  hydrogen  which  overcomes  the  inertia  of 
the  balloon*  The  gas,  under  the  control  of  an  intelligence,  is  accumu* 
lated  in  the  receiver  in  sufficient  volume  to  overcome  the  attraction  of 
its  combined  mass.  On  the  same  principle  this  force  moves  articles  of 
furniture,  and  performs  other  manifestations ;  and  though  identical  in  its 
essence  with  the  astral  spirit  of  the  medium,  it  cannot  be  his  spirit  only, 
for  the  latter  remains  all  the  while  in  a  kind  of  cataleptic  torpor,  when 
the  mediumship  b  genuine.  Mr.  Cox's  first  point  seems,  therefore,  not 
well  taken  ;  it  is  based  upon  an  hypothesis  mechanically  untenable.  Of 
course  our  argument  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  levitation  is  an 
observed  fact.  The  theory  of  psychic  force,  to  be  perfect,  must  account 
for  all  ''  visible  motions  ...  in  solid  substances,"  and  among  these  is 
levitation. 

As  to  his  second  point,  we  deny  that  '^  the  proof  is  insufficient " 
that  the  force  which  produces  the  phenomena  is  sometimes  directed 
by  other  intelligences  than  the  mind  of  the  **  psychic."  On  the  contrary 
there  is  such  an  abundance  of  testimony  to  show  that  the  mind  of  the 
medium,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  phenomena, 
that  we  cannot  be  content  to  let  Mr.  Cox's  bold  assertion  go  unchal- 
lenged. 

Equally  illogical  do  we  conceive  to  be  his  third  proposition  ;  for  if 
the  medium's  body  be  not  the  generator  but  simply  the  channel  of  the 
force  which  produces  the  phenomena — a  question  upon  which  Mr.  Cox's 
researches  throw  no  light  whatever — then  it  does  not  follow  that  because 
the  medium's  "  soul,  spirit,  or  mind"  directs  the  medium's  organism,  there- 
fore this  "  soul,  spirit,  or  mind,"  lifts  a  chair  or  raps  at  the  call  of  the 
alphabet. 

As  to  the  fourth  proposition,  namely,  that  "  spirits  of  the  dead  are  the 
sole  agents  in  the  production  of  all  the  phenomena,"  we  need  not  join 
issue  at  the  present  moment,  inasmuch  as  the  nature  of  the  spirits  pro* 
ducing  mediumistic  manifestations  is  treated  at  length  in  other  chap* 
ters. 

The  philosophers,  and  especially  those  who  were  initiated  into  the 
Mysteries,  held  that  the  astral  soul  is  the  impalpable  duplicate  of  the 
gross  external  form  which  we  call  body.  It  is  the  perisprit  of  the  Karde* 
cists  and  the  spirit-form  of  the  spiritualists.  Above  this  internal  dupli- 
cate, and  illuminating  it  as  the  warm  ray  of  the  sun  illuminates  the  earth, 
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fructifying  the  germ  and  calling  out  to  spiritual  vivificatioii  the  laicnl 
qualities  dormant  in  it,  hovers  the  divine  spirit.  The  astral  pcrisprit  is 
contained  and  confined  within  tlie  physical  body  as  ether  in  a  bottle,  or 
magnetism  in  magnetized  iron.  It  is  a  centre  and  engine  of  force,  fed 
from  the  universal  supply  of  force,  and  moved  by  the  same  general  laws 
which  pervade  all  nature  and  produce  all  cosmical  phenomena.  Its 
inherent  activity  causes  the  incessant  physical  operations  of  the  animal 
organism  and  ultimately  results  in  the  destruction  of  the  latter  by  over- 
use and  its  own  escape.  It  is  the  prisoner,  not  the  voluntary  tenant,  of 
the  body.  It  has  an  attraction  so  powerful  to  the  external  universal  force, 
that  after  wearing  out  its  casing  it  finally  escapes  to  it.  The  stronger, 
grosser,  more  material  its  encasing  body,  the  longer  is  the  term  of  its  im- 
prisonment. Some  persons  are  born  with  organizations  so  exceptional, 
that  the  door  which  shuts  other  people  in  from  communication  with  the 
world  of  the  astral  light,  can  be  easily  unbarred  and  opened,  and  their 
souls  can  look  into,  or  even  pass  into  that  world,  and  return  again. 
Those  who  do  this  consciously,  and  at  will,  are  termed  magicians,  hiero- 
phants,  seers,  adepts ;  those  who  are  made  to  do  it,  either  through  the 
fluid  of  the  mesmerizer  or  of  "  spirits,"  are  "  mediums."  The  astral  soul, 
when  the  barriers  are  once  opened,  is  so  powerfully  attracted  by  the 
universal,  astral  magnet,  that  it  sometimes  lifts  its  encasement  with  it  and 
keeps  it  suspended  in  mid-air,  until  the  gravity  of  matter  reasserts  its 
supremacy,  and  the  body  redescends  again  to  earth. 

Every  objective  manifestation,  whether  it  be  the  motion  of  a  living 
limb,  or  the  movement  of  some  inorganic  body,  requires  two  conditions : 
will  and  force — plus  matter^  or  that  which  makes  the  object  so  moved 
visible  to  our  eye ;  and  these  three  are  all  convertible  forces,  or  the  force- 
correlation  of  the  scientists.  In  their  turn  they  are  directed  or  rather 
overshadowed  by  the  Divine  intelligence  which  these  men  so  studiously 
leave  out  of  the  account,  but  without  which  not  even  the  crawling  of 
die  smallest  earth-worm  could  ever  take  place.  The  simplest  as  the  most 
common  of  all  natural  phenomena, — the  rustling  of  the  leaves  which 
tremble  under  the  gentle  contact  of  the  breeze — ^requires  a  constant  exer- 
cise of  these  faculties.  Scientists  may  well  call  them  cosmic  laws,  imnm- 
table  and  unchangeable.  Behind  these  laws  we  must  search  for  the  in 
telligent  cause,  which  once  having  created  and  set  these  laws  in  motion, 
has  infused  into  them  the  essence  of  its  own  consciousness.  Whether 
we  call  this  the  first  cause,  the  universal  will,  or  God,  it  must  always  bear 
intelligence. 

And  now  we  may  ask,  how  can  a  will  manifest  itself  intelligently  and 
unconsciously  at  the  same  time  ?  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  con* 
ceive  of  intellection  apart  from  consciousness.     By  consciousness  we  da 
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not  necessarily  imply  physical  or  coq>oreal  consciousness.  Conscious* 
ness  is  a  quality  of  the  sentient  principle^  or^  in  other  words ^  the  soul;  and 
the  latter  often  displays  activity  even  while  the  body  is  asleep  or  paralyzed. 
When  we  lift  our  arm  mechanically,  we  may  imagine  that  we  do  it  uncon- 
sciously because  our  superficial  senses  cannot  appreciate  the  interval 
between  the  formulation  of  the  purpose  and  its  execution.  Latent  as  it 
seemed  to  us,  our  vigilant  will  evolved  force,  and  set  our  matter  in 
motion.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  most  trivial  of  mediumis- 
tic  phenomena  to  make  Mr.  Cox's  theory  plausible.  If  the  intelligence 
manifested  by  this  force  is  no  proof  that  it  belongs  to  a  disembodied 
spirit,  still  less  is  it  evidence  that  it  is  unconsciously  given  out  by  the 
medium ;  Mr.  Crookes  himself  tells  us  of  cases  where  the  intelligence 
could  not  have  emanated  from  any  one  in  the  room  ;  as  in  the  instance 
where  the  word  **  however,"  covered  by  his  finger  and  unknown  even  to 
himself,  was  correctly  written  by  planchette.'*'  No  explanation  whatever 
can  account  for  this  case ;  the  only  hypothesis  tenable — if  we  exclude 
the  agency  of  a  spirit-power — is  that  the  clairvoyant  faculties  were 
brought  into  play.  But  scientists  deny  clairvoyance ;  and  if,  to  escape 
the  unwelcome  alternative  of  accrediting  the  phenomena  to  a  spiritual 
source,  they  concede  to  us  the  fact  of  clairvoyance,  it  then  devolves  upon 
them  to  either  accept  the  kabalistic  explanation  of  what  this  faculty  is, 
or  achieve  the  task  hitherto  impracticable  of  making  a  new  theory  to  fit 
the  facts. 

Again,  if  for  the  sake  of  argument  it  should  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Crookes'  word  "however"  might  have  been  clairvoyantly  read^  what 
shall  we  say  of  mediumistic  communications  having  a  prophetic  charac- 
ter ?  Does  any  theory  of  mediumistic  impulse  account  for  the  ability  to 
foretell  events  beyond  the  possible  knowledge  of  both  speaker  and 
listener  ?    Mr.  Cox  will  have  to  try  again. 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  modern  psychic  force,  and  the  ancient 
oracular  fluids,  whether  terrestrial  or  sidereal,  are  identical  in  essence — 
simply  a  blind  force.  So  is  air.  And  while  in  a  dialogue  the  sound- 
waves produced  by  a  conversation  of  the  speakers  afifect  the  same  body 
of  air,  that  does  not  imply  any  doubt  of  the  fact  that  there  are  two  per- 
sons talking  with  each  other.  Is  it  any  more  reasonable  to  say  that  when 
a  common  agent  is  employed  by  medium  and  "  spirit "  to  interconmiu- 
nicate,  there  must  necessarily  be  but  one  intelligence  displaying  itself  ? 
As  the  air  is  necessary  for  the  mutual  exchange  of  audible  sounds,  so  are 
certain  currents  of  astral  light,  or  ether  directed  by  an  Intelligence^ 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  phenomena  called  spirituaL     Place 
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two  interlocutors  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pumpy  and,  if  they 
could  live,  their  words  would  remain  inarticulate  thoughts,  for  there 
would  be  no  air  to  vibrate,  and  hence  no  ripple  of  sound  would  reach 
their  ears.  Place  the  strongest  medium  in  such  isolating  atmosphere  as 
a  povierful  mesraerizer,  familiar  with  the  properties  of  the  magical  agent, 
can  create  around  him,  and  no  manifestations  will  take  place  until  some 
opposing  intelligence,  more  potential  than  the  will-power  of  the  mesmer- 
izer,  overcomes  the  latter  and  terminates  the  astral  inertia. 

The  ancients  were  at  no  loss  to  discriminate  between  a  blind  force 
acting  spontaneously  and  the  same  force  when  directed  by  an  intelli- 
gence. 

Plutarch,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  when  speaking  of  the  oracular  vapors 
which  were  but  a  subterranean  gas,  imbued  with  intoxicating  magnetic 
properties,  shows  its  nature  to  be  dual,  when  he  addresses  it  in  these 
words :  **  And  who  art  thou  ?  without  a  God  who  creates  and  ripens  thee ; 
without  a  daemon  [spirit]  who,  acting  under  the  orders  of  God,  directs 
and  governs  thee ;  thou  canst  do  nothing,  thou  art  nothing  but  a  vain 
breath."  *  Thus  without  the  indwelling  soul  or  intelligence,  "  Psychic 
Force  "  would  be  also  but  a  "  vain  breath." 

Aristotle  maintains  that  this  gas,  or  astral  emanation,  escaping  from 
inside  the  earth,  is  the  sole  sufficient  cause^  acting  from  within  outwardly 
for  the  vivihcation  of  every  living  being  and  plant  upon  the  external  crust. 
In  answer  to  the  skeptical  negators  of  his  century,  Cicero,  moved  by  a 
just  wrath,  exclaims  :  *'  And  what  can  be  more  divine  than  the  exhala- 
tions of  the  earth,  which  afifect  the  human  soul  so  as  to  enable  her  to 
predict  the  future  ?  And  could  the  hand  of  time  evaporate  such  a  vir- 
tue ?  Do  you  suppose  you  are  talking  of  some  kind  of  wine  or  salted 
meat  ?  "f  Do  modern  experimentalists  claim  to  be  wiser  than  Cicero, 
and  say  that  this  eternal  force  has  evaporated,  and  that  the  springs  of  pro- 
phecy are  dry  ? 

All  the  prophets  of  old — inspired  sensitives — were  said  to  be  uttering 
their  prophecies  under  the  same  conditions,  either  by  the  direct  outward 
efflux  of  the  astral  emanation,  or  a  sort  of  damp  fluxion,  rising  from  the 
earth.  It  is  this  astral  matter  which  serves  as  a  temporary  clothing  of 
the  souls  who  form  themselves  in  this  light.  Cornelius  Agrippa  expresses 
die  same  views  as  to  tlie  nature  of  these  phantoms  by  describing  it  as 
moist  or  humid:     "  In  spirito  turbido  humidoque."J 

Prophecies  are  delivered  in  two  ways — consciously,  by  magicians 
who  are  able  to  look  intc  the  astral  light ;  and  unconsciously,  by  those 
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who  act  under  what  is  called  inspiration.  To  the  latter  class  belonged 
and  belong  the  Biblical  prophets  and  the  modem  trance-speakers.  So 
familiar  with  this  fact  was  Plato,  that  of  such  prophets  he  says  :  ''  No  man, 
when  in  his  senses,  attains  prophetic  truth  and  inspiration  .  .  .  but  onl} 
when  demented  by  some  distemper  or  possession  ..."  (by  a  daimonion 
or  spirit).  *  "  Some  persons  call  them  prophets ;  they  do  not  know  that 
they  are  only  repeaters  .  .  .  and  are  not  to  be  called  prophets  at  all,  but 
only  transmitters  of  vision  and  prophecy," — he  adds. 

In  continuation  of  his  argument,  Mr.  Cox  says  :  '^  The  most  ardent 
spiritualists  practically  admit  the  existence  of  psychic  force,  under  the 
very  inappropriate  name  of  magnetism  (to  which  it  has  no  affinity  what- 
ever), for  they  assert  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  can  only  do  the  acts 
attributed  to  them  by  using  the  magnetism  (that  is,  the  psychic  force)  of 
the  mediums."  f 

Here,  again,  a  misunderstanding  arises  in  consequence  of  different 
names  being  applied  to  what  may  prove  to  be  one  and  the  same  impon- 
derable compound.  Because  electricity  did  not  become  a  science  till 
the  eighteenth  century,  no  one  will  presume  to  say  that  this  force  has  not 
existed  since  the  creation ;  moreover,  we  are  prepared  to  prove  that 
even  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  it  But,  merely  l>ecause 
exact  science  did  not  happen  before  1819  to  stumble  over  the  discovery 
which  showed  the  intimate  connection  existing  between  magnetism  and 
electricity,  it  does  not  at  all  prevent  these  two  agents  being  identical.  If  a 
bar  of  iron  can  be  endowed  with  magnetic  properties,  by  passing  a  current 
of  voltaic  electricity  over  some  conductor  placed  in  a  certain  way  close  to 
the  bar,  why  not  accept,  as  a  provisional  theory,  that  a  medium  may  also 
be  a  conductor,  and  nothing  more,  at  a  seance  ?  Is  it  unscientific  to  say 
that  the  intelligence  of  "  psychic  force,"  drawing  currents  of  electricity 
from  the  waves  of  the  ether,  and  employing  the  medium  as  a  conductor, 
df^velops  and  calls  into  action  the  latent  magnetism  with  which  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  seance-room  is  saturated,  so  as  to  produce  the  desired 
effects?  The  word  magnetism  is  as  appropriate  as  any  other,  until 
science  gives  us  something  more  than  a  merely  hypothetical  agent 
endowed  with  conjectural  properties. 

"The  difference  between  the  advocates  of  psychic  force  and  the 
spiritualists  consists  in  this,"  says  Sergeant  Cox,  "  that  we  contend  that 
there  is  as  yet  insufficient  proof  of  any  other  directing  agent  than  the 
intelligence  of  the  medium,  and  no  proof  whatever  of  the  agency  of  the 
*  spirits  •  of  the  dead."  J 
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We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Cox  as  to  the  lack  of  proof  that  the  agency 
is  that  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  ;  as  for  the  rest,  it  is  a  very  extraordinary 
deduction  from  "  a  wealth  of  facts,"  according  to  the  expression  of  Mr. 
Crookes,  who  remarks  further,  "  On  going  over  ray  notes,  I  find  .  .  . 
such  a  superabundance  of  evidence,  so  overwhelming  a  mass  of  testi- 
mony .  .  .  that  I  could  fill  several  numbers  of  the  Quarterly, ^^  ♦ 

Now  some  of  these  facts  of  an  "  overwhelming  evidence  "  are  as  fol- 
lows :  I  St.  The  movement  of  heavy  bodies  with  contact,  but  without 
mechanical  exertion.  2d.  The  phenomena  of  percussive  and  other 
sounds.  3d.  The  alteration  of  weight  of  bodies.  4th.  Movements  of 
hc^yy  s\xhsiz.ncQS  when  at  a  distance  from  the  medium.  5th.  The  rising  of 
tables  and  chairs  off  the  ground,  without  contact  with  any  person,  6th. 
The  levitation  of  human  beings,  f  7th.  "  Luminous  apparitions." 
Says  Mr.  Crookes,  "  Under  the  strictest  conditions,  I  have  seen  a  solid 
self-luminous  body,  the  size  and  nearly  the  shape  of  a  turkejr^s  eggj  float 
noiselessly  about  the  room,  at  one  time  higher  than  any  one  could  reach 
on  tiptoe,  and  then  gently  descend  to  the  floor.  It  was  visible  for  more 
than  ten  minutes,  and  before  it  faded  away  it  struck  the  table  three  times 
with  a  sound  like  that  of  a  hard,  solid  body."  J  (We  must  infer  that  the 
Qgg  was  of  the  same  nature  as  M.  Babinet's  meteor-cat,  which  is  classi- 
fied with  other  natural  phenomena  in  Arago's  works.)  8th.  The  ap 
pearance  of  hands,  either  self-luminous  or  visible  by  ordinary  light.  9th. 
"  Direct  writing  "  by  these  same  luminous  hands,  detached,  and  evidently 
endowed  with  intelligence.  (Psychic  force  ?)  loth.  "  Phantom-forms 
and  faces."  In  this  instance,  the  psychic  force  comes  "  from  a  comer 
of  the  room "  as  a  "  phantom  form,"  takes  an  accordeon  in  its  hand, 
and  then  glides  about  the  room,  playing  the  instrument ;  Home,  the  me- 
dium, being  in  full  view  at  the  time.  §  The  whole  of  the  preceding 
Mr.  Crookes  witnessed  and  tested  at  his  own  house,  and,  having  assured 
himself  scientifically  of  the  genuineness  of  the  phenomenon,  reported  it 
to  the  Royal  Society.     Was  he  welcomed  as  the  discoverer  of  natural 


♦  Crookes:  **  Researches,  etc.,"  p.  83. 

f  In  1854.  M.  Foucault,  an  eminent  physician  and  a  member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, one  of  the  opponents  of  de  Gasparin,  rejecting  the  mere  possibility  of  any  such 
manifestations,  wrote  the  following  memorable  words:  "That  day,  when  I.  should 
succeed  in  moving  a  straw  under  the  action  of  my  will  only,  I  would  feel  terrified  I " 
The  word  is  ominous.  About  the  same  year,  Babinet,  the  astronomer,  repeated  in  his 
article  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,*'  the  following  sentence  to  exhaustion : 
"  The  levitation  of  a  body  without  contact  is  as  impotsibU  as  the  perpetual  motion, 
because  on  the  day  it  would  be  done,  the  world  woula  crumble  daum,**     Lnddlj,  wt 

no  sign  as  yet  of  such  a  cataclysm ;  yet  bodies  are  leritated. 

X  "Researches,  etc.,"  p.  91.        g  Ibid.,  pp.  86-97. 
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phenomena  of  a  new  and  important  character?     Let  the  reader  con- 
sult his  work  for  the  answer. 

In  addition  to  these  freaks  played  on  human  credulity  by  "  psychic 
force,"  Mr.  Crookes  gives  another  class  of  phenomena,  which  he  terms 
"  special  instances,"  which  seim  (?)  to  point  to  the  agency  of  an  exterior 
intelligence.* 

"  I  have  been,"  says  Mr.  Crookes,  **  with  Miss  Fox  when  she  has 
been  writing  a  message  automatically  to  one  person  present,  whilst  a  mes- 
sage to  another  person,  on  another  subject,  was  being  given  alphabetically 
by  means  of  *  raps,'  and  the  whole  time  she  was  conversing  freely  with  a 
third  person,  on  a  subject  totally  different  from  either.  .  .  .  During  a 
seance  with  Mr.  Home,  a  small  lath  moved  across  the  table  to  me,  in  the 
lights  and  delivered  a  message  to  me  by  tapping  my  hand  ;  I  repeating 
the  alphabet,  and  the  lath  tapping  me  at  the  right  letters  .  .  .  being  at 
a  distance  from  Mr.  Home's  hands."  The  same  lath,  upon  request  of 
Mr.  Crookes,  gave  him  "  a  telegraphic  message  through  the  Morse  alpha- 
bet, by  taps  on  my  hand  "  (the  Morse  code  being  quite  unknown  to  any 
other  person  present,  and  but  imperfectly  to  himself),  **  and,"  adds  Mr. 
Crookes,  "  it  convinced  me  that  there  was  a  good  Morse  operator  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  wherever  that  might  BE."f  Would  it  be  undig 
nified  in  the  present  case  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Cox  should  search  for  the 
operator  in  his  private  principality — Psychic  Land  ?  But  the  same  lath 
does  more  and  better.  In  full  light  in  Mr.  Crookes*  room  //  is  asked  to 
give  a  message,  "...  a  pencil  and  some  sheets  of  paper  had  been  ly- 
ing on  the  centre  of  the  table ;  presently  the  pencil  rose  on  its  point,  and 
after  advancing  by  hesitating  jerks  to  the  paper,  fell  down.  It  then  rose, 
and  again  fell.  .  •  .  After  three  unsuccessful  attempts,  a  small  wooden 
lath"  (the  Morse  operator)  "which  was  lying  near  upon  the  table,  slid 
towards  the  pencil,  and  rose  a  few  inches  from  the  table  ;  the  pencil  rose 
again,  and  propping  itself  against  the  IcUh,  the  two  together  made  an 
effort  to  mark  the  paper.  It  fell,  and  then  a  joint  effort  was  made  again. 
After  a  third  trial  the  lath  gave  it  up,  and  moved  back  to  its  place  ;  the 
pencil  lay  as  it  fell  across  the  paper,  and  an  alphabetic  message  told  us  : 
"  We  have  tried  to  do  as  you  asked,  but  our  power  is  exhausted."!  The 
word  our,  as  the  joint  intelligent  efforts  of  the  friendly  lath  and  pencil, 
would  make  us  think  that  there  were  two  psychic  forces  present. 

In  all  this,  is  there  ary  proof  that  the  directing  agent  was  **  the  intel- 
Hgence  of  the  medium  ? "  Is  there  not,  on  the  contrary,  every  indication 
that  the  movements  of  the  lath  and  pencil  were  directed  by  spirits  "of 
the  dead,"  or  at  least  of  those  of  some  other  unseen  intelligent  entities  ? 


^  Ibid.,  p.  94*        f  Ibid. ,  p.  95.        %  Ibid.,  p.  94* 
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Most  certainly  the  word  magnetism  explains  in  this  case  as  little  as  the 
itxm  psychic  force ;  howbeit,  there  is  more  reason  to  use  the  former  than 
the  latter,  if  it  were  but  for  the  simple  fact  that  the  transcendent  magnet- 
ism or  mesmerism  produces  phenomena  identical  in  effects  with  those  of 
spiritualism.  The  phenomenon  of  the  enchanted  circle  of  Baron  Du  Potet 
and  Regazzoni,  is  as  contrary  to  the  accepted  laws  of  physiology  as  the 
rising  of  a  table  without  contact  is  to  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy.  As 
strong  men  have  often  found  it  impossible  to  raise  a  small  table  weighing 
a  few  pounds,  and  broken  it  to  pieces  in  the  effort,  so  a  dozen  of  experi- 
menters, among  them  sometimes,  academicians,  were  utterly  unable  to 
step  across  a  chalk-line  drawn  on  the  floor  by  Du  Potet.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  Russian  general,  well  known  for  his  skepticism,  i>ersisted  until  he 
fell  on  the  ground  in  violent  convulsions.  In  this  case,  the  magnetic 
fluid  which  opposed  such  a  resistance  was  Mr.  Cox's  psychic  force,  which 
endows  the  tables  with  an  extraordinary  and  supernatural  weight.  If 
they  produce  the  same  psychological  and  physiological  effects,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  them  more  or  less  identical.  We  do  not  think 
the  deduction  could  be  very  reasonably  objected  to.  Besides,  were  the 
fact  even  denied,  this  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so.  Once  upon 
a  time,  all  the  Academies  in  Christendom  had  agreed  to  deny  that 
there  were  any  mountains  in  the  moon ;  and  there  was  a  certain  time 
when,  if  any  one  had  been  so  bold  as  to  affirm  that  there  was  life  in  the 
superior  regions  of  the  atmosphere  as  well  as  in  the  fathomless  depths  of 
the  ocean,  he  would  have  been  set  down  as  a  fool  or  an  ignoramus. 

"The  Devil  affirms — ^it  must  be  a  lie  I "  the  pious  Abb6  Almiguana 
used  to  say,  in  a  discussion  with  a  "  spiritualized  table."  We  will  soon 
be  warranted  in  paraphrasing  the  sentence  and  making  it  read—''  Sdcii- 
tists  deny — then  it  must  be  true." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

*1¥oa  fmc  Fine  Cauae,  leait  uadfimood.**— PoHb 

**  Whenoe  this  pbumf  hope,  tbis  fcnd  dtA*, 
This  longing  after  inunoitaUty  T 
Or  whence  Ifais  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror 
OffiJlingmto  naught?    Why  shrinks  the  ioul 
Badi  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  T 
T  is  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 
T  is  heaven  itself  that  points  out  our  hereafter 
And  indmates  eternity  to  man. 

Etuinitv  !    Thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought !  **— Aooisoii. 
**  There  is  another  and  a  better  world.**— Koraumc :  7%^  Sirangar, 

AFTER  according  so  much  space  to  the  conflicting  opinions  of  cur 
men  of  science  about  certain  occult  phenomena  of  our  modem 
period,  it  is  but  just  that  we  give  attention  to  the  speculations  of  medi- 
aeval alchemists  and  certain  other  illustrious  men.  Almost  without 
exception,  ancient  and  mediaeval  scholars  believed  in  the  arcane  doc- 
trines of  wisdom.  These  included  Alchemy,  the  Chaldeo- Jewish  Kabala, 
the  esoteric  systems  of  Pythagoras  and  the  old  Magi,  and  those  of  the 
later  Platonic  philosophers  and  theurgists.  We  also  propose  in  subsequent 
pages  to  treat  of  the  Indian  gymnosophists  and  the  Chaldean  astrologers. 
We  must  not  neglect  to  show  the  grand  truths  underlying  the  misunder- 
stood religions  of  the  past.  The  four  elements  of  our  fathers,  earth,  air, 
water,  and  fire,  contain  for  the  student  of  alchemy  and  ancient  psychol- 
ogy— or  as  it  is  now  termed,  magic — many  things  of  which  our  philoso- 
phy has  never  dreamed.  We  must  not  forget  that  what  is  now  called 
Necromancy  by  the  Church,  and  Spiritualism  by  modern  believers,  and 
that  includes  the  evoking  of  departed  spirits,  is  a  science  which  has, 
from  remote  antiquity,  been  almost  universally  diffused  over  the  face  of 
the  globe. 

Although  neither  an  alchemist,  magician,  nor  astrologer,  but  simply 
a  great  philosopher,  Henry  More,  of  Cambridge  University — a  man 
universally  esteemed,  may  be  named  as  a  shrewd  logician,  scientist,  and 
metaphysician.  His  belief  in  witchcraft  was  firm  throughout  his  life. 
His  faith  in  immortality  and  able  arguments  in  demonstration  of  the  survi- 
val of  man's  spirit  after  death  are  all  based  on  the  Pythagorean  system, 
adopted  by  Cardan,  Van  Helmont,  and  other  mystics.    The  infinite  and 
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uncreated  spirit  that  we  usually  call  God,  a  substance  cf  the  highest 
virtue  and  excellency,  pr  jduced  everything  else  by  emanative  causality, 
God  thus  is  the  primary  substance,  the  rest,  the  secondary  ;  if  the  fonner 
created  matter  with  a  power  of  moving  itself,  he,  the  primary  substance, 
is  still  the  cause  of  that  motion  as  well  as  of  the  matter,  and  yet  we 
rightly  say  that  it  is  rtaatter  which  moves  itself.  "  We  may  define  this 
kind  of  spirit  we  speak  of  to  be  a  substance  indiscernible,  that  can  move 
itself,  that  can  penetrate,  contract,  and  dilate  itself,  and  can  also  pene- 
trate, move,  and  alter  matter,"*  which  is  the  third  emanation.  He  firmly 
believed  in  apparitions,  and  stoutly  defended  the  theory  of  the  individu- 
ality of  every  soul  in  which  "  personality,  memory,  and  conscience  will 
surely  continue  in  the  future  state."  He  divided  the  astral  spirit  of  man 
after  its  exit  from  the  body  into  two  distinct  entities  :  the  "aerial "  and 
the  *'  aethereal  vehicle."  During  the  time  that  a  disembodied  man  moves 
in  its  aerial  clothing,  he  is  subject  to  Fate — i.  ^.,  evil  and  temptation, 
attached  to  its  earthly  interests,  and  therefore  is  not  utterly  pure  ;  it  is 
only  when  he  casts  off  this  garb  of  the  first  spheres  and  becomes  ethereal 
that  he  becomes  sure  of  his  immortality.  '*  For  what  shadow  can  that 
body  cast  that  is  a  pure  and  transparent  light,  such  as  the  ethereal 
vehicle  is  ?  And  therefore  that  oracle  is  then  fulfilled,  when  the  soul  has 
ascended  into  that  condition  we  have  already  described,  in  which  alone 
it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  fate  and  mortality."  He  concludes  his  work  by 
stating  that  this  transcendent  and  divinely-pure  condition  was  the  only 
aim  of  the  Pythagoreans. 

As  to  the  skeptics  of  his  age,  his  language  is  contemptuous  and  severe. 
Speaking  of  Scot,  Adie,  and  Webster,  he  terms  them  "  our  new  inspired 
saints  .  .  .  sworn  advocates  of  the  witches,  who  thus  madly  and  boldly, 
against  all  sense  and  reason,  against  all  antiquity,  all  inter[)reters,  and 
against  the  Scripture  itself,  will  have  even  no  Samuel  in  the  scene,  but  a 
confederate  knave  !  Whether  the  Scripture,  or  these  inblown  buffoons, 
puffed  up  with  nothing  but  ignorance,  vanity,  and  stupid  infidelity,  are  to 
be  believed,  let  any  one  judge,"  he  adds,  t 

Wliat  kind  of  language  would  this  eminent  divine  have  used  against 
our  skeptics  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

Descartes,  although  a  worshipper  of  matter,  was  one  of  the  most 
devoted  teachers  of  the  magnetic  doctrine  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  even 
of  Alchemy.  His  system  of  physics  was  very  much  like  that  of  other 
great  philosophers.  Space,  which  is  infinite,  is  composed,  or  rather  filled 
up  with  a  fluid  and  elementary  matter,  and  is  the  sole  fountain  of  all  life. 
*  * 

♦  *' Antidote,"  lib.  i.,  cap.  4. 

^  *'  Letter  to  Glanrll,  the  author  of  <  Sadducismos  TriumphatoSy'  May,  S5,  I^XS*" 
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enclosing  all  the  celestial  globes  and  keeping  them  in  perpetual  motion 
The  magnet-streams  of  Mesmer  are  disguised  by  him  into  the  Cartesian 
vortices,  and  both  rest  on  the  same  principle,     Ennemoser  does  not  hesi- 
tate ^o  say  that  both  have  more  in  common  '<  than  people  suppose,  who 
have  not  carefully  examined  the  subject."  * 

The  esteemed  philosopher,  Pierre  Poiret  Naud6,  was  the  warmest 
defender  of  the  doctrines  of  occult  magnetism  and  its  first  propounders,  f 
in  1679.  '^^^  magico-theosophical  philosophy  is  fully  vindicated  in  hit 
works. 

The  well-known  Dr.  Hufeland  has  written  a  work  on  magic  J  in  which 
he  propounds  the  theory  of  the  universal  magnetic  sympathy  between 
men,  animals,  plants,  and  even  minerals.  The  testimony  of  Campanella, 
Van  Helmont,  and  Servius,  is  confirmed  by  him  in  relation  to  the  sympa- 
thy existing  between  the  diflferei.t  parts  of  the  body  as  well  as  between 
the  parts  of  all  organic  and  even  inorganic  bodies. 

Such  also  was  the  doctrine  of  Tenzel  Wirdig.  It  may  even  be  found 
expounded  in  his  works,  with  far  more  clearness,  logic,  and  vigor,  than  in 
those  of  other  mystical  authors  who  have  treated  of  the  same  subject.  In 
his  famous  treatise,  The  New  Spiritual  Medicine^  he  demonstrates,  on  the 
ground  of  the  later-accepted  fact  of  universal  attraction  and  repulsion — now 
called  "  gravitation  " — that  the  whole  nature  is  ensouled,  Wirdig  calls  this 
magnetic  sympathy  "  the  accordance  of  spirits."  Everything  is  drawn 
to  its  like,  and  converges  with  natures  congenial  to  itself.  Out  of  this 
sympathy  and  antipathy  arises  a  constant  movement  in  the  whole  world, 
and  in  all  its  parts,  and  uninterrupted  communion  between  heaven  and 
earth,  which  produces  universal  harmony.  Everything  lives  and  perishes 
through  magnetism ;  one  thing  affects  another  one,  even  at  great  distan- 
ces, and  its  ''  congenitals  "  may  be  influenced  to  health  and  disease  by 
the  power  of  this  sympathy,  at  any  time,  and  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
vening space.  §  "  Hufeland,"  says  Ennemoser,  "gives  the  account  of  a 
nose  which  had  been  cut  from  the  back  of  a  porter,  but  which,  when  the 
porter  died,  died  too  and  fell  off  from  its  artificial  position.  A  piece  of 
skin,"  adds  Hufeland,  "  taken  from  a  living  head,  had  its  hair  turn  gray  at 
the  same  time  as  that  on  the  head  from  which  it  was  taken."  || 

Kepler,  the  forerunner  of  Newton  in  many  great  truths,  even  in  that 
of  the  universal  "  gravitation "  which  he  very  justly  attributed  to  mag- 
netic attraction,  notwithstanding  that  he  terms  astrology  "  the  insane 
daughter  of  a  most  wise  mother  " — Astronomy,  shares  the  kabalistic  beliel 

♦  •'  History  of  Magic,**  vol  il,  p.  272. 

f  "  Apologie  poor  tous  les  grands  persoiinages  faussement  accost  de  magie." 

t  BeiUn,  1817.       8  ''  Nova  Medicina  Spirituum,"  1675.       |  *'  History  of  Magit.'* 
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that  the  spirits  of  the  stars  are  so  many  ''  intelligences. '  He  firmly 
believes  that  each  planet  is  the  seat  of  an  intelligent  principle^  i.  nd  thai  they 
are  all  inhabited  by  spiritual  beings^  who  exercise  influences  aver  ^her 
beings  inhabiting  more  gross  and  material  spheres  than  their  awn  and 
especially  our  earth.*  As  Kepler's  spiritual  starry  influences  were 
superseded  by  the  vortices  of  the  more  materialistic  Descartes, 
whose  atheistical  tendencies  did  not  prevent  him  fHm  believing 
that  he  had  found  out  a  diet  that  would  prolong  his  iife  five  hun- 
dred years  and  more,  so  the  vortices  of  the  latter  and  his  astronomical 
doctrines  may  some  day  give  place  to  the  intelligent  magnetic  streams 
which  are  directed  by  the  Anima  Mundi. 

Baptista  Porta,  the  learned  Italian  philosopher,  notwithstanding  his 
endeavors  to  show  to  the  world  the  groundlessness  of  their  accusations  of 
magic  being  a  superstition  and  sorcery,  was  treated  by  later  critics  with 
the  same  unfairness  as  his  colleagues.  This  celebrated  alchemist  left  a 
work  on  Natural  Magic^  \  in  which  he  bases  all  of  the  occult  phenomena 
possible  to  man  upon  the  world-soul  which  binds  all  with  all.  He  shows 
that  the  astral  light  acts  in  harmony  and  sympathy  with  all  nature  ;  that 
it  is  the  essence  out  of  which  our  spirits  are  formed ;  and  that  by  acting 
in  unison  with  their  parent-source,  our  sidereal  bodies  are  rendered 
capable  of  producing  magic  wonders.  The  whole  secret  depends  on  our 
knowledge  of  kindred  elements.  He  believed  in  the  philosopher's  stone, 
'<  of  which  the  world  hath  so  great  an  opinion  of,  which  hath  been  bragged 
of  in  so  many  ages  and  happily  attained  unto  by  someT  Finally,  he 
throws  out  many  valuable  hints  as  to  its  "  spiritual  meaning."  In  1643, 
there  appeared  among  the  mystics  a  monk.  Father  Kircher,  wlio  taught 
a  complete  philosophy  of  universal  magnetism.  His  numerous  works  \ 
embrace  many  of  the  subjects  merely  hinted  at  by  Paracelsus.  His 
definition  of  magnetism  is  very  original,  for  he  contradicted  Gilbert's 
theory  that  the  earth  was  a  great  magnet.  He  asserted  that  although 
every  particle  of  matter,  and  even  the  intangible  invisible  **  powers " 
were  magnetic,  they  did  not  themselves  constitute  a  magnet.  There  is 
but  one  magnet  in  the  universe^  and  from  it  proceeds  the  magnetitation  oj 
tiierything  existing.     This  magnet  is  of  course  what  the  kabalists  term 

*  It  would  be  a  useless  and  too  long  labor  to  enter  here  upon  the  defence  of  Kepler's 
theory  of  relation  between  the  five  regular  solids  of  geometry  and  the  magnitudes  of  the 
orbits  of  five  principal  planets,  rather  derided  by  Prof.  Draper  in  his  **  ConflicL"  Many 
are  the  t)ieori/;s  of  the  ancients  that  have  been  avenged  by  modem  discovery.  Foi 
the  rest,  we  must  I^ide  our  time. 

f  "  Magia  Naturalis,**  Lugd  mi,  1569. 

%  Athanasis  Kircher :  "  Magnes  sive  de  arte  magnetici,  opus  tr^MurtitSM.**  Cokmift 
1654. 
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die  central  Spiritual  Sun,  or  God.  The  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars  he 
afiSrmed  are  highly  magnetic ;  but  they  have  become  so  by  inductioa 
from  living  in  the  universal  magnetic  fluid — the  Spiritual  light.  He 
proves  the  mysterious  sympathy  existing  between  the  bodies  of  the  three 
principal  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  strengthens  his  argument  by  a  stupen- 
dous catalogue  of  instances.  Many  of  these  were  verified  by  naturalists, 
but  still  more  have  remained  unauthenticated  ;  therefore,  according  to 
the  traditional  policy  and  very  equivocal  logic  of  our  scientists,  they  are 
denied.  For  instance,  he  shows  a  difiference  between  mineral  magne- 
tism and  zoomagnetism,  or  animal  magnetism.  He  demonstrates  it  in 
the  fact  that  except  in  the  case  of  the  lodestone  all  the  minerals  are 
magnetized  by  the  higher  potency,  the  animal  magnetism,  while  the  latter 
enjoys  it  as  the  direct  emanation  from  the  flrst  cause — the  Creator.  A 
needle  can  be  magnetized  by  simply  being  held  in  the  hand  of  a  strong- 
willed  man,  and  amber  develops  its  powers  more  by  the  friction  of  the 
human  hand  than  by  any  other  object ;  therefore  man  can  impart  his  own 
life,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  animate  inorganic  objects.  This,  *^  in  the  eyes 
of  the  foolish,  is  sorcery.*'  <*  The  sun  is  the  most  magnetic  of  all  bodies,"  he 
says ;  thus  anticipating  the  theory  of  General  Pleasonton  by  more  than  two 
centuries.  "The  ancient  philosophers  never  denied  the  fact,"  he  adds ; 
'^but  have  at  all  times  perceived  that  the  sun's  emanations  were  binding 
all  things  to  itself,  and  that  it  imparts  this  binding  power  to  everything 
falling  under  its  direct  rays." 

As  a  proof  of  it  he  brings  the  instance  of  a  number  of  plants  being 
especially  attracted  to  the  sun,  and  others  to  the  moon,  and  showing  their 
irresistible  sympathy  to  the  former  by  following  its  course  in  the  heavens* 
The  plant  known  as  the  Githymal^*  faithfully  follows  its  sovereign,  even 
when  it  is  invisible  on  account  of  the  fog.  The  acacia  uncloses  its  petals 
at  its  rising,  and  closes  them  at  its  setting.  So  does  the  Egyptian  lotos 
and  the  common  sunflower.  The  nightshade  exhibits  the  same  predi* 
lection  for  the  moon. 

As  examples  of  antipathies  or  sympathies  among  plants,  he  instances 
the  aversion  which  the  vine  feels  for  the  cabbage,  and  its  fondness  to- 
ward the  olive-tree  ;  the  love  of  the  ranunculus  for  the  water-Hly,  and 
of  the  rue  for  the  fig.  The  antipathy  which  sometimes  exists  even  among 
kindred  substances  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican 
pomegranate,  whose  shoots,  when  cut  to  pieces,  repel  each  other  with  the 
"  most  extraordinary  ferocity." 

Kircher  accounts  for  every  feeling  in  human  nature  as  results  of 
changes  in  our  magnetic  condition.   Anger,  jealousy,  friendship,  love,  and 


*  Lib.  ill,  p.  64^ 
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hatred,  are  all  modifications  of  the  magnetic  atmosphere  which  L'  devel* 
oped  in  us  and  constantly  emanates  from  us.  Love  is  one  of  the  most 
variable,  and  therefore  the  aspects  of  it  are  numberless.  Spiritual  love, 
that  of  a  mother  for  her  child,  of  an  artist  for  some  particular  art,  love  as 
pure  friendship,  are  purely  magnetic  manifestations  of  sympathy  in  con- 
genial natures.  TAe  mugneiism  of  pure  love  is  the  originator  of  every 
created  thing.  In  its  ordinary  sense  love  between  the  sexes  is  electricity, 
and  he  calls  it  amor  febris  species^  the  fever  of  species.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  magnetic  attraction  :  sympathy  and  fascination ;  the  one 
holy  and  natural,  the  other  evil  and  unnatural.  To  the  latter,  iascina* 
tion,  wc  must  attribute  the  power  of  the  poisonous  toad,  which  upon 
merely  opening  its  mouth,  forces  the  passing  reptile  or  insect  to  run  into 
it  to  its  destruction.  The  deer,  as  well  as  smaller  animals,  are  attracted 
by  the  breath  of  the  boa,  and  are  made  irresistibly  to  come  within  its 
reach.  The  electric  fish,  the  torpedo,  repels  the  arm  with  a  shock  that 
for  a  time  benumbs  it.  To  exercise  such  a  power  for  beneficent  purposes, 
man  requires  three  conditions :  i,  nobility  of  soul ;  2,  strong  will  and 
imaginative  faculty ;  3,  a  subject  weaker  than  the  magnetizer ;  other- 
wise he  will  resist.  A  man  free  from  worldly  incentives  and  sensuality, 
may  cure  in  such  a  way  the  most  '*  incurable  "  diseases,  and  his  vision 
may  become  clear  and  prophetic. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  above-mentioned  universal  attraction  be- 
tween all  the  bodies  of  the  planetary  system  and  ever}'thing  organic  as 
well  as  inorganic  pertaining  to  them,  is  found  in  a  quaint  old  volume  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  contains  notes  of  travel  and  an  official 
report  to  the  King  of  France,  by  his  Ambassador,  de  la  I^oub^re,  upon 
what  he  has  seen  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam.  "At  Siara,"  he  says,  "  there 
are  two  species  of  fresh -water  fish,  which  they  respectively  call  pal-out 
and  pla-cadi  fish.  Once  salted  and  placed  uncut  (whole)  in  the  pot, 
they  are  found  to  exactly  follow  the  fiux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  growing 
higher  and  lower  in  the  pot  as  the  sea  ebbs  or  flows."  ♦  De  la  Loub^re 
experimented  with  this  fish  for  a  long  time,  together  with  a  government 
engineer,  named  Vincent,  and,  therefore,  vouches  for  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  which  at  first  had  been  dismissed  as  an  idle  fable.  So  power- 
ful is  this  mysterious  attraction  that  it  aflected  the  fishes  even  when  theii 
bodies  became  totally  rotten  and  fell  to  pieces. 

It  is  especially  in  the  countries  unblessed  with  civilization  that  we 
•Oiould  seek  for  an  explanation  of  the  nature,  and  observe  the  effects  of 
that  subtile  power,  which  ancient  philosophers  called  the  "world's  souL" 

— ^^■^^^-~~^^— ^-^-^-^^— ^^-^^^— ^ 

*  < '  Notes  from  a  New  Historical  Relation  of  the  Kingdom  of  SUm,'*  bj  dc  b 
Loubdre,  French  Ambassador  to  Siam  in  the  years  1687  -8.     Edition  of  169a. 
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le  East  only,  and  on  the  boundless  tracts  of  unexplored  Africa,  will 
;tudent  of  psychology  find  abundant  food  for  his  tmth-hungering  soul, 
reason  is  obvious.  The  atmosphere  in  populous  neighborhoods  i« 
Y  vitiated  by  the  smoke,  and  fumes  of  manufactories,  steam-engines, 
>ads,  and  steamboats,  and  especially  by  the  miasmatic  exhalations  of 
iving  and  the  dead.  Nature  is  as  dependent  as  a  human  being  upon 
iitions  before  she  can  work,  and  her  mighty  breathing,  so  to  say,  can 
s  easily  interfered  with,  impeded,  and  arrested,  and  the  correlation 
;r  forces  destroyed  in  a  given  spot,  as  though  she  were  a  man.  Not 
climate,  but  also  occult  influences  daily  felt  not  only  modify  the 
io-psychological  nature  of  man,  but  even  alter  the  constitution  of  so- 
d  inorganic  matter  in  a  degree  not  fairly  realized  by  European  science. 
s  the  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  advises  surgeons  not  to 
f  lancets  to  Calcutta,  because  it  has  been  found  by  personal 
rience  '^that  English  steel  could  not  bear  the  atmosphere  of 
a;*'  so  a  bunch  of  English  or  American  keys  will  be  completely 
red  with  rust  twenty-four  hours  after  having  been  brought  to  Egypt ; 
3  objects  made  of  native  steel  in  those  countries  remain  unoxidized. 
:oo,  it  has  been  found  that  a  Siberian  Shaman  who  has  given  stu- 
lous  proofs  of  his  occult  powers  among  his  native  Tschuktschen,  is 
ually  and  often  completely  deprived  of  such  powers  when  coming 
smoky  and  foggy  London.  Is  the  inner  organism  of  man  less  sensi- 
to  climatic  influences  than  a  bit  of  steel  ?  If  not,  then  why  should 
ast  doubt  upon  the  testimony  of  travellers  who  may  have  seen  the 
lan,  day  after  day,  exhibit  phenomena  of  the  most  astounding  chax' 
r  in  his  native  country,  and  deny  the  possibility  of  such  powers  and 

phenomena,  only  because  he  cannot  do  as  much  in  London  or 
5  ?  In  his  lecture  on  the  Lost  Arts^  Wendell  Phillips  proves  that 
ie  "the  psychological  nature  of  man  being  affected  by  a  change  of 
ate.  Oriental  people  have  physical  senses  far  more  acute  than  the 
>peans.  The  French  dyers  of  Lyons,  whom  no  one  can  surpass  in 
,  he  says,  '*  have  a  theory  that  there  is  a  certain  delicate  shade  of  blue 
Europeans  cannot  see.  .  •  .  And  in  Cashmere,  where  the  girls  make 
^Is  worth  $30,000,  they  will  show  him  (the  dyer  of  Lyons)  three  hun- 

distinct  colors,  which  he  not  only  cannot  make,  but  cannot  even 
nguishr  If  there  is  such  a  vast  difference  between  the  acuteness 
ie  external  senses  of  two  races,  why  should  there  not  be  the  same 
leir  psychological  powers  ?  Moreover,  the  eye  of  a  Cashmere  girl 
le  to  see  objectively  a  color  which  does  exist,  but  which  being  inap- 
iable  by  the  European,  is  therefore  non-existent  for  him.     Why 

not  concede,  that  some  peculiarly-endowed  organisms,  which  are 
ght  to  be  possessed  of  that  mysterious  faculty  called  second  sights 
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see  their  pictures  as  objectively  as  the  girl  sees  the  colors ;  and  thai 
therefore  the  former,  instead  of  mere  objective  hallncinatioiis  called  forth 
by  imagination  are,  on  the  contrary,  reflections  of  real  things  and  per 
sons  impressed  upon  the  astral  ether,  as  explained  by  the  old  philosoph} 
of  the  Chaldian  OracUSy  and  surmised  by  those  niodern  discoverers, 
Babbage,  Jevons,  and  the  authors  of  the  Unseen  Universe  f 

*'  Three  spirits  live  and  actuate  man,*'  teaches  Paracelsus ;  "  three 
worlds  pour  their  beams  upon  him  ;  but  all  three  only  as  the  image  and 
echo  of  one  and  the  same  all  constructing  and  uniting  principle  of  pro- 
duction. The  first  is  the  spirit  of  the  elements  (terrestrial  body  and  vital 
force  in  its  brute  condition) ;  the  second,  the  spirit  of  the  stars  (sidereal 
or  astral  body — tjie  soul) ;  the  third  is  the  Divine  spirit  (Augoeiiiisy  Our 
human  body,  being  possessed  of  "  primeval  earth-stuff,"  as  Paracelsus 
calls  it,  we  may  readily  accept  the  tendency  of  modem  scientific  research 
"  to  regard  the  processes  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  life  as  simply  phys- 
ical and  chemical."  This  theory  only  the  more  corroborates  the  asser- 
tions of  old  philosophers  and  the  Mosaic  Bible^  that  from  the  dust  of  the 
ground  our  bodies  were  made,  and  to  dust  they  will  return.  But  we  must 
remember  that 

<•  •  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest,* 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  souL'* 

Man  is  a  little  world — a  microcosm  inside  the  great  universe.  Like 
a  foetus,  he  is  suspended,  by  all  his  three  spirits,  in  the  matrix  of  the  tco^ 
crocosmos  ;  and  while  his  terrestrial  body  is  in  constant  sympathy  with 
its  parent  earth,  his  astral  soul  lives  in  unison  with  the  sidereal  anima 
mundi.  He  is  in  it,  as  it  is  in  him,  for  the  world-pervading  element  filb 
all  space,  and  is  space  itself,  only  shoreless  and  infinite.  As  to  his  third 
spirit,  the  divine,  what  is  it  but  an  infinitesimal  ray,  one  of  the  count- 
less radiations  proceeding  directly  from  the  Highest  Cause — the  Spiritual 
Light  of  the  World?  This  is  the  trinity  of  organic  and  inorganic 
nature — the  spiritual  and  the  physical,  which  are  three  in  one,  and  of 
which  Proclus  says  that  "  The  first  monad  is  the  Eternal  God ;  the  sec- 
ond, eternity ;  the  third,  the  paradigm,  or  pattern  of  the  universe  ; "  the 
three  constituting  the  Intelligible  Triad.  Everything  in  this  visible  uni- 
verse is  the  outflow  of  this  Triad,  and  a  microcosraic  triad  itselfl  And 
thus  they  move  in  majestic  procession  in  the  fields  of  eternity,  around  the 
spiritual  sun,  as  in  the  heliocentric  system  the  celestial  bodies  move  round 
the  visible  suns  The  Pythagorean  Monad^  which  lives  "  in  solitude  and 
darkness,"  may  remain  on  this  earth  forever  invisible,  impalpable,  and 
undemonstrated  by  experimental  science.  Still  the  whole  universe 
will  be  gravitating  around  it,  as  it  did  from  th^"  ^  beginning  of  time  *'  antf 
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with  every  second,  man  and  atom  approach  nearer  to  that  solemn  moment 
in  the  eternity,  when  the  Invisible  Presence  will  become  clear  to  their 
spiritual  sight  When  every  particle  of  matter,  even  the  most  sublimated, 
has  been  cast  off  from  the  last  shape  that  forms  the  ultimate  link  of 
that  chain  of  double  evolution  which,  throughout  millions  of  ages  and 
successive  transformations,  has  pushed  the  entity  onward ;  and  when  it 
shall  find  itself  reclothed  in  that  primordial  essence,  identical  with  that 
of  its  Creator,  then  this  once  impalpable  organic  atom  will  have  run  its 
race,  and  the  sons  of  God  will  once  more  '*  shout  for  joy  "  at  the  return 
of  the  pilgrim. 

"  Man,"  says  Van  Helmont,  "  is  the  mirror  of  the  universe,  and  his 
triple  nature  stands  in  relationship  to  all  things."  The  will  of  the  Creator, 
through  which  all  things  were  made  and  received  their  first  impulse,  is 
the  property  of  every  living  being.  Man,  endowed  with  an  additional 
spirituality,  has  the  largest  share  of  it  on  this  planet.  It  depends  on  the 
proportion  of  matter  in  him  whether  he  will  exercise  its  magical  faculty 
with  more  or  less  success.  Sharing  this  divine  potency  in  common  with 
every  inorganic  atom,  he  exercises  it  through  the  course  of  his  whole  life, 
whether  consciously  or  otherwise.  In  the  former  case,  when  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  powers,  he  will  be  the  master,  .and  the  magnate  magnum 
(the  universal  soul)  will  be  controlled  and  guided  by  him.  In  the  cases 
of  animals,  plants,  minerals,  and  even  of  the  average  of  humanity,  this 
ethereal  fluid  which  pervades  all  things,  finding  no  resistance,  and  being 
left  to  itself,  moves  them  as  its  impulse  directs.  Every  created  being  in 
this  sublunary  sphere,  is  formed  out  of  the  magnate  magnum^  and  is  re- 
lated to  it.  Man  possesses  a  double  celestial  power,  and  is  allied  to 
heaven.  This  power  is  "  not  only  in  the  outer  man,  but  to  a  degree  alsc 
in  the  animals,  and  perhaps  in  all  other  things,  as  all  things  in  the  universe 
stand  in  a  relation  to  each  other ;  or,  at  least,  God  is  in  all  things,  as  the 
ancients  have  observed  it  with  a  worthy  correctness.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  magic  strength  should  be  awakened  in  the  outer  as  well  as  in  the  inner 
roan.  .  .  .  And  if  we  call  this  a  magic  power,  the  uninstructed  only 
can  be  terrified  by  the  expression.  But,  if  you  prefer  it,  you  can  call  it 
a  spiritual  power — spirituale  robur  vocitaveris.  There  is,  therefore,  such 
magic  power  in  the  inner  man.  But,  as  there  exists  a  certain  relationship 
between  the  inner  and  the  outer  man,  this  strength  must  be  diffused 
through  the  whole  man."  * 

In  an  extended  description  of  the  religious  rites,  monastic  life,  and 
** superstitions"  of  the  Siamese,  de  la  Loub^re  cites  among  other  things 
the  wonderful  power  possessed  by  the  Talapoin  (the  monks,  or  the  holy 

^  Baptist  Van  Helmont :  <*  Opera  Omnia,**  1683,  p.  720,  md  othcn. 
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men  of  Buddha)  over  the  wild  beasts.  ''The  Talapoin  of  Siam»"  he 
says,  ''will  pass  whole  weeks  in  the  dense  woo/s  under  a  small  awning 
of  branches  and  palm  leaves,  and  never  make  a  fire  in  tlie  night  to  scare 
away  the  wild  beasts,  as  all  other  people  do  who  travel  through  the 
woods  of  this  country."  The  people  consider  it  a  miracle  that  no  Tala- 
poin is  ever  devoured.  The  tigers,  elephants,  and  rhinoceroses— with 
which  the  neighborhood  abounds — respect  him  ;  and  travellers  placed  in 
secure  ambuscade  have  often  seen  these  wild  beasts  lick  the  hands  and 
feet  of  the  sleeping  Talapoin.  "  They  all  use  magic,"  adds  the  French 
gentleman,  **  and  think  all  nature  animated  (ensouled) ;  *  they  believe 
in  tutelar  geniuses."  But  that  which  seems  to  shock  the  author  most  is 
the  idea  which  prevails  among  the  Siamese,  **  that  all  that  man  was  in  his 
bodily  life,  he  will  be  after  death."  "  When  the  Tartar,  which  now  reigns 
at  China,"  remarks  de  la  Loub^re,  "  would  force  the  Chinese  to  shave 
their  hair  after  the  Tartarian  fashion,  several  of  them  chose  rather  to 
sufifer  death,  than  to  go,  they  said,  into  the  other  world  and  appear 
before  their  ancestors  without  hair ;  imagining  that  they  shaved  the  head 
of  the  soul  also  I "  f  "  Now,  what  is  altogether  impertinent,"  adds  the 
Ambassador,  '*  in  this  absurd  opinion  is,  that  the  Orientals  attribute  the 
human  figure  rather  than  any  other  to  the  soul."  Without  enlightening 
his  reader  as  to  the  particular  shape  these  benighted  Orientals  ought 
to  select  for  their  disembodied  souls,  de  la  Loubdre  proceeds  to  pour 
out  his  wrath  on  these  "  savages."  Finally,  he  attacks  the  memory  of 
the  old  king  of  Siam,  the  father  of  the  one  to  whose  court  he  was  sent, 
by  accusing  him  of  having  foolishly  spent  over  two  million  livres  in  search 
of  the  philosopher's  stone.  "  The  Chinese,"  he  says,  "  reputed  so  wise, 
have  for  three  or  four  thousand  years  had  the  folly  of  believing  in  the 
existence,  and  of  seeking  out  a  universal  remedy  by  which  they  hope  to 
exempt  themselves  from  the  necessity  of  dying.  They  base  them- 
selves on  some  foolish  traditions,  concerning  some  rare  persons  that  are 
reported  to  have  made  gold,  and  to  have  lived  some  ages ;  there  are 
some  very  strongly  established  facts  among  the  Chinese,  the  Siamese, 
and  other  Orientals,  concerning  those  that  know  how  to  render  them- 
selves immortal,  either  absolutely,  or  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  die 
no  otherwise  than  by  violent  death.J  Wherefore,  they  name  some  per- 
sons who  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  sight  of  men  to  enjoy  free 
and  peaceable  life.  They  relate  wonders  concerning  the  knowledge  of 
these  pretended  immortals." 

If  Descartes,  a  PYenchman  and  a  scientist,  could,  in  the  midst  of 
civilization,  firmly  believe  that  such  a  universal  remedy  had  been  found, 

*  De  la  Loubire :  "  Notes,"  etc.  (see  anU),  p.  1 15.    f  ^^^ ,  p.  120.    t  IhUL,  p  63. 
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and  that  if  possessed  of  it  he  could  live  at  least  five  hundred  years,  why 
are  not  the  Orientals  entitled  to  the  same  belief?  Ihe  master-problems 
of  botli  life  and  death  are  still  unsolved  by  occidental  physiologists. 
Even  sleep  is  a  phenomenon  about  whose  cause  there  is  a  great  diver* 
gence  of  opinion  among  them.  How,  then,  can  they  pretend  to  set 
limits  to  the  possible,  and  define  the  impossible  ? 

From  the. remotest  ages  the  philosophers  have  maintained  the  sin* 
gular  power  of  music  over  certain  diseases,  especially  of  the  nervous 
class.  Kircher  recommends  it,  having  experienced  its  good  effects  in 
himself,  and  he  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  the  instrument  he 
employed.  It  was  a  harmonica  composed  of  five  tumblers  of  a  very 
thin  glass,  placed  in  a  row.  In  two  of  them  were  two  different  varieties 
of  wine ;  in  the  third,  brandy ;  in  the  fourth,  oil ;  in  the  fifth,  water.  He 
extracted  five  melodious  sounds  from  them  in  the  usual  way,  by  merely 
rubbing  his  finger  on  the  edges  of  the  tumblers.  The  sound  has  an 
attractive  property ;  it  draws  out  disease,  which  streams  out  to  encounter 
the  musical  wave,  and  the  two,  blending  together,  disappear  in  space. 
Asclepiades  employed  music  for  the  same  purpose,  some  twenty  cen- 
turies ago ;  he  blew  a  trumpet  to  cure  sciatica,  and  its  prolonged  sound 
making  the  fibres  of  the  nerves  to  palpitate,  the  pain  invariably  subsided. 
Democritus  in  like  manner  affirmed  that  many  diseases  could  be  cured 
by  the  melodious  sounds  of  a  flute.  Mesmer  used  this  very  harmonica 
described  by  Kircher  for  his  magnetic  cures.  The  celebrated  Scotch- 
man, Maxwell,  offered  to  prove  to  various  medical  faculties  that  with 
certain  magnetic  means  at  his  disposal,  he  would  cure  any  of  the  diseases 
abandoned  by  them  as  incurable  ;  such  as  epilepsy,  impotence,  insanity, 
lameness,  dropsy,  and  the  most  obstinate  fevers.  * 

The  familiar  story  of  the  exorcism  of  the  "  evil  spirit  firom  God  "  that 
obsessed  Saul,  will  recur  to  every  one  in  this  connection.  It  is  thus  re« 
lated :  ''  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  evil  spirit  from  God  was  upon 
Saul,  that  David  took  an  harp,  and  played  with  his  hand :  so  Saul  was 
refreshed^  and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him."  f 

Maxwell,  in  his  Medicina  Magnetica^  expounds  the  following  prop- 
ositions, all  which  are  the  very  doctrines  of  the  alchemists  and 
kabalists. 

*'  That  which  men  call  the  world-soul,  is  a  life,  as  fire,  spiritual,  fleet, 
light,  and  ethereal  as  light  itself.  It  is  a  life-spirit  everywhere;  and 
everywhere  the  same.  ...  All  matter  is  destitute  of  action,  except  as 
it  is  ensouled  by  this  spirit.  This  spirit  maintains  all  things  in  their 
peculiar  condition.     It  is  found  in  nature  free  from  all  fetters ;  and  he 

*  See  his  "  Conf ."  xiiL,  L  c  in  pnefatione.         f  i  Samuel,  ri,  I4-33. 
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who  understands  how  to  unite  it  with  a  l.anuonizing  body,  possesses  i 
treasure  which  exceeds  all  riches." 

'*  This  spirit  is  the  common  bond  of  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  and 
lives  through  and  in  all — udest  in  mundo  quid  commune  omnibus  wuxtis, 
in  pio  ipsa  permanent.*^ 

''  He  who  knows  this  universal  life-spirit  and  its  application  can  pre- 
vent ail  injuries."  ♦ 

'<  If  thou  canst  avail  thyself  of  this  spirit  and  fix  it  on  some  particular 
body  thou  wilt  perform  the  mystery  of  magic." 

''  He  who  knows  how  to  operate  on  men  by  this  universal  spirit,  can 
heal,  and  this  at  any  distance  that  he  pleases."  f 

^'  He  who  can  invigorate  the  particular  spirit  through  the  universal  one, 
might  continue  his  life  to  eternity^  J 

"  There  is  a  blending  together  of  spirits,  or  of  emanations,  even  when 
they  are  far  separated  from  each  other.  And  what  is  this  blending 
together  ?  It  is  an  eternal  and  incessant  outpouring  of  the  rays  of  one 
body  into  another." 

"  In  the  meantime,"  says  Maxwell,  **  it  is  not  without  danger  to  treat 
of  this.     Many  abominable  abuses  of  this  may  take  place." 

And  now  let  us  see  what  are  these  abuses  of  mesmeric  and  magnetic 
powers  in  some  healing  mediums. 

Healing,  to  deserve  the  name,  requires  either  faith  in  the  patient,  or 
robust  health  united  with  a  strong  i^ill,  in  the  operator.  With  expect^ 
ency  supplemented  by  faith^  one  can  cure  himself  of  almost  any  morbific 
condition.  The  tomb  of  a  saint ;  a  holy  relic ;  a  talisman ;  a  bit  c/ 
paper  or  a  garment  that  has  been  handled  by  the  supposed  healer ;  a 
nostrum ;  a  penance,  or  a  ceremonial ;  tlie  laying  on  of  hands,  or  a  few 
words  impressively  pronounced — either  will  do.  It  is  a  question  of  tem- 
perament, imagination,  self-cure.  In  thousands  of  instances,  the  doctor, 
the  priest,  or  the  relic  has  had  credit  for  healings  that  were  solely  and 
simply  due  to  the  patient's  unconscious  will.  The  woman  with  the 
bloody  issue  who  pressed  through  the  throng  to  touch  the  robe  of  Jesus, 
was  told  that  her  "  faith  "  had  made  her  whole. 

The  influence  of  mind  over  the  body  is  so  powerful  that  it  has  efifected 
miracles  at  all  ages. 

*'  How  many  unhoped-for,  sudden,  and  prodigious  cures  have  been 
effected  by  imagination,"  says  Salverte.  ''  Our  medical  bcoks  are  filled 
with  facts  of  this  nature  which  would  easily  pass  for  miracles."  § 

But,  if  the  patient  has  no  faith,  what  then  ?     If  he  is  physicaUy  nega* 

•  ««  Aphorismi,"  22.        \  Ibid.,  p.  69.        %  Ibid.,  pt  7a 
%  **  Phik>sophie  des  Sciences  Occnltes.*' 
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tnre  and  receptive,  and  the  healer  strong,  healthy,  positive,  determined, 
the  disease  tnay  be  extirpated  by  the  imperative  will  of  the  operator, 
which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  draws  to  and  reinforces  itself  with 
the  universal  spirit  of  .nature,  and  restores  the  disturbed  equilibrium  of 
the  patient's  aura.  He  may  employ  as  an  auxiliary,  a  crucifix — as  Gass« 
ner  did ;  or  impose  the  hands  and  ''  will,"  like  the  French  Zouave 
Jacob,  like  our  celebrated  American,  Newton,  the  healer  of  many  thou* 
sands  of  su£fer«rs,  and  like  many  others ;  or  like  Jesus,  and  some  apos- 
tles, he  may  cure  by  the  word  of  command.  The  process  in  each  case 
is  the  same. 

In  all  these  instances,  the  cure  is  radical  and  real,  and  without  secon- 
dary ill-efifects.  But,  when  one  who  is  himself  physically  diseased,  at- 
tempts  healing,  he  not  only  fails  of  that,  but  often  imparts  his  illness 
to  his  patient,  and  robs  him  of  what  strength  he  may  have.  The  de- 
crepit King  David  reinforced  his  failing  vigor  with  the  healthy  magnet- 
ism of  the  young  Abishag  ;  *  and  the  medical  works  tell  us  of  an  aged  lady 
of  Bath,  England,  who  broke  down  the  constitutions  of  two  maids  in  suc- 
cession, in  the  same  way.  The  old  sages,  and  Paracelsus  also,  removed 
disease  by  applying  a  healthy  organism  to  the  afflicted  part,  and  in  the 
works  of  the  above-said  fire-philosopher,  their  theory  is  boldly  and  cate- 
gorically set  forth.  If  a  diseased  person — medium  or  not — attempts  to 
heal,  his  force  may  be  sufficiently  robust  to  displace  the  disease,  to  dis- 
turb it  in  the  present  place,  and  cause  it  to  shift  to  another,  where  shortly 
it  will  appear ;  the  patient,  meanwhile,  thinking  himself  cured. 

But,  what  if  the  healer  be  morally  diseased  ?  The  consequences  may 
be  infinitely  more  mischievous ;  for  it  is  easier  to  cure  a  bodily  disease 
Chan  cleanse  a  constitution  infected  with  moral  turpitude.  The  mystery 
of  Morzine,  Cevennes,  and  that  of  the  Jansenists,  is  still  as  great  a  mys- 
tery for  physiologists  as  for  psychologists.  If  the  gift  of  prophecy,  as 
well  as  hysteria  and  convulsions,  can  be  imparted  by  *'  infection,"  why 
DOt  every  vice  ?  The  healer,  in  such  a  case,  conveys  to  his  patient — 
who  is  now  his  victim — the  moral  poison  that  infects  his  own  mind  and 
heart.  His  magnetic  touch  is  defilement;  his  glance,  profanation. 
Against  this  insidious  taint,  there  is  no  protection  for  the  passively-recep- 
tive subject.  The  healer  holds  him  under  his  power,  spell-bound  and 
powerless,  as  the  serpent  holds  a  poor,  weak  bird.  The  evil  that  one  such 
**  healing  medium  "  can  effect  is  incalculably  great ;  and  such  healers 
there  are  by  the  hundred. 

But,  as  we  have  said  before,  there  are  real  and  God-like  healers,  who^ 
notwithstanding  all  the  malice  and  skepticism  of  their  bigoted  opponentSi 


*  I  Kingi,  L  1-4,  15. 
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have  become  famous  in  the  world's  history.  Such  are  the  Cur6  d'Ars,  of 
Lyons,  Jacob,  and  Newton.  Such,  also,  were  Gassner,  the  clergyman  of 
Klorstele,  and  the  well-known  Valentine  Greatrakes,  the  ignorant  and 
poor  Irishman,  who  was  endorsed  by  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in  1670.  In  1870,  he  would  have 
been  sent  to  Bedlam,  in  company  with  other  healers,  if  another  president 
of  the  same  society  had  had  the  disposal  of  the  case,  or  Professor  Lan- 
kester  would  have  "  summoned "  him  under  the  Vagrant  Act  for  prac- 
ticing upon  Her  Majesty's  subjects  "  by  palmistry  or  otherwise." 

But,  to  close  a  list  of  witnesses  which  might  be  extended  indefinitely, 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that,  from  first  to  last,  from  Pythagoras  down  to 
Eliphas  Levi,  from  highest  to  humblest,  every  one  teaches  that  the  magi- 
cal power  is  never  possessed  by  those  addicted  to  vicious  indulgences. 
Only  the  pure  in  heart  **  see  God,"  or  exercise  divine  gifts— only  such 
can  heal  the  ills  of  the  body,  and  allow  themselves,  with  relative  security, 
to  be  guided  by  the  **  invisible  powers."  Such  only  can  give  peace  to 
the  disturbed  spirits  of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  for  the  healing  waters 
come  from  no  poisonous  source ;  grapes  do  not  grow  on  thorns,  and 
thistles  bear  no  figs.  But,  for  all  this,  '*  magic  has  nothing  supernal  in 
it ; "  it  is  a  science,  and  even  the  power  of  "  casting  out  devils  "  was  a 
branch  of  it,  of  which  the  Initiates  made  a  special  study.  "That  skill 
which  expels  demons  out  of  human  bodies,  is  a  science  useful  and  sana- 
tive to  men,"  says  Josephus.  * 

The  foregoing  sketches  are  sufficient  to  show  why  we  hold  fast  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  in  preference  to  any  new  theories  that  may  have 
been  hatched  from  the  occurrences  of  our  later  days,  respecting  the  laws 
of  intermundane  intercourse  and  the  occult  powers  of  man.  While  phe- 
nomena of  a  physical  nature  may  have  their  value  as  a  means  of  arousing 
the  interest  of  materialists,  and  confirming,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  inferen- 
tially,  our  belief  in  the  survival  of  our  souls  and  spirits,  it  is  questionable 
whether,  under  their  present  aspect,  the  modem  phenomena  are  not 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  Many  minds,  hungering  after  proofs  of  im- 
mortality, are  fast  falling  into  fanaticism ;  and,  as  Stow  remarks,  *'  fan- 
atics are  governed  rather  by  imagination  than  judgment." 

Undoubtedly,  believers  in  the  modem  phenomena  can  claim  for 
themselves  a  diversity  of  endowments,  but  the  "  discerning  of  spirits  "  is 
evidently  absent  from  this  catalogue  of  "  spiritual "  gifts.  Speaking  of 
the  "  Diakka,"  whom  he  one  fine  morning  had  discovered  in  a  shady  comer 
of  the  "  Summer  Land,"  A.  J.  Davis,  the  great  American  seer,  remarks : 
*' A  Diakka  is  one  who  takes  insane  delight  m  playing  parts^  in  juggling 

*  Josephus:  **  Antiquities,'*  viiL  a. 
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tricks^  in  personating  opposite  characters  ;  to  whom  prayei  and  profane 
ntterances  are  of  equi-valae ;  surcharged  with  a  passion  for  lyrical  narra^ 
tions ;  .  .  •  morally  deficient,  he  is  without  the  active  feelings  of  justice, 
philanthropy,  or  tender  affection.  He  knows  nothing  of  what  men  call  the 
sentiment  of  gratitude ;  the  ends  of  hate  and  love  are  the  same  to  him  ; 
his  motto  is  often  fearful  and  terrible  to  others — SELF  is  the  whole  of  pri- 
vate living,  and  exalted  annihilation  the  end  of  all  private  life,  ♦  Only 
yesterday,  one  said  to  a  lady  medium,  signing  himself  Swedenhorg^  this  : 
"  Whatsoever  is,  has  been,  will  be,  or  may  be,  that  I  AM  ;  and  private 
life  is  but  the  aggregative  phantasms  of  thinking  throblets,  rushing  in 
their  rising  onward  to  the  central  heart  of  eternal  death  ! "  f 

Porphyry,  whose  works — to  borrow  the  expression  of  an  irritated  phe- 
nomenalist — ''  are  mouldering  like  every  other  antiquated  trash  in  the 
closets  of  oblivion,"  speaks  thus  of  these  Diakka — if  such  be  their  name 
• — rediscovered  in  the  nineteenth  century  :  "  It  is  with  the  direct  help  of 
these  bad  demons,  that  every  kind  of  sorcery  is  accomplished  ...  it  is 
the  result  of  their  operations,  and  men  who  injure  their  fellow- creatures  by 
enchantments,  usually  pay  great  honors  to  these  bad  demons,  and  espe- 
cially to  their  chief.  These  spirits  pass  their  time  in  deceiving  us,  with 
a  great  display  of  cheap  prodigies  and  illusions  ;  their  ambition  is  to  be 
taken  for  gods,  and  their  leader  demands  to  be  recognized  as  the  supreme 

god."t 

The  spirit  signing  himself  Swedenborg — just  quoted  from   Davis's 

Diakka,  and  hinting  that  he  is  the  I  am,  singularly  resembles  this  chief 

'eader  of  Porphyry's  bad  demons. 

What  more  natural  than  this  vilification  of  the  ancient  and  experi- 
enced theurgists  by  certain  mediums,  when  we  find  lamblichus,  the 
expositor  of  spiritualistic  theurgy,  strictly  forbidding  all  endeavors  to 
procure  such  phenomenal  manifestations ;  unless,  after  a  long  prepara- 
tion of  moral  and  physical  purification,  and  under  the  guidance  of  expe- 
rienced theurgists.  When,  furthermore,  he  declares  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  for  a  person  "  to  appear  elongated  or  thicker ,  or  be  borne  aloft 
in  the  air^^  is  a  sure  mark  of  obsession  by  bad  demons.  § 

Everything  in  this  world  has  its  time,  and  truth,  however  based  upon 
unimpeachable  evidence,  will  not  root  or  grow,  unless,  like  a  plant,  it  is 
thrown  into  soil  in  its  proper  season.     ''The  age  must  be  prepared," 

*  "  The  Diakka  and  their  Victims ;  an  Explanation  of  the  Falie  and  Repulsive  in 
Spiritualism." 

\  See  Chapter  on  the  human  spirits  becoming  the  denizens  cf  the  eighth  tpheri^ 
whose  end  is  generally  the  annihilation  of  personal  individuality. 

X  Porph]rry :  '*  On  the  Good  and  Bad  Demons." 

§  "De  Myiteriis  Egyptonim,"  lib.  iii.,  c.  ^. 
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says  Professor  Cooke ;  and  some  thirty  years  ago  this  humble  work  would 
have  been  doomed  to  self-destruction  by  its  own  contents.  But  the 
modem  phenomenon,  notwithstanding  the  daily  exposh^  the  ridicule  with 
which  it  is  crowned  at  the  hand  of  every  materialist,  and  its  own  numer 
ous  errors,  grows  and  waxes  strong  in  facts,  if  not  in  wisdom  and  spirit 
What  would  have  appeared  twenty  years  ago  simply  preposterous,  may 
well  be  listened  to  now  that  the  phenomena  are  endorsed  by  great  sci- 
entists. Unfortunately,  if  the  manifestations  increase  in  power  daily, 
there  is  no  corresponding  improvement  in  philosophy.  The  discernment 
of  spirits  is  still  as  wanting  as  ever. 

Perhaps,  among  the  whole  body  of  spiritualist  writers  of  our  day,  not 
one  is  held  in  higher  esteem  for  character,  education,  sincerity,  and  abil- 
ity, than  Epes    Sargent,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.      His  monograph 
entitled  The  Proof  Palpable  of  Immortality^  deservedly  occupies  a  high, 
rank  among  works  upon  the  subject.     With  every  disposition  to  be  chari- 
table and  apologetic  for  mediums  and  their  phenomena,  Mr.  Sargent  i^ 
still  compelled  to  use  the  following  language  :   ''  The  power  of  spirits  to 
reproduce  simulacra  of  persons  who  have  passed  from  the  earth-life,  sug- 
gests the  question — How  far  can  we  be  assured  of  the  identity  of  any 
spirit,  let  the  tests  be  what  they  may  ?    We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
stage  of  enlightenment  that  would  enable  us  to  reply  confidently  to  this 
inquiry.  .  .  .  There  is  much  that  is  yet  a  puzzle  in  the  language  and  action 
of  this  class  of  materialized  spirits."     As  to  the  intellectual  calibre  of 
most  of  the  spirits  which  lurk  behind  the  physical  phenomena,  Mr.  Sar- 
gent will  unquestionably  be  accepted  as  a  most  competent  judge,  and  he 
says,  "  the  great  majority,  as  in  this  world,  are  of  the  unintellectual  sort." 
If  it  is  a  fair  question,  we  would  like  to  ask  why  they  should  be  so  lack- 
ing in  intelligence,  if  they  are  human  spirits  ?    Either  intelligent  human 
spirits  cannot  materialize,  or,  the  spirits  that  do  materialize  have  not 
human  intelligence,  and,  therefore,  by  Mr.  Sargent's  own  showing,  they 
may  just  as  well  be  *'  elementary  "  spirits,  who  have  ceased  to  be  human 
altogether,  or  those  demons,  which,  according  to  the  Persian  Magi  and 
Plato,  hold  a  middle  rank  between  gods  and  disembodied  men. 

There  is  good  evidence,  that  of  Mr.  Crookes  for  one,  to  show  that 
many  "materialized"  spirits  talk  in  an  audible  voice.  Now,  we  have 
shown,  on  the  testimony  of  ancients,  that  the  voice  of  human  spirits  is  not 
and  cannot  be  articulated  ;  being,  as  Emanuel  Swedenborg  declares,  "  a 
deep  suspiration."  Who  of  the  two  classes  of  witnesses  may  be  trusted 
more  safely  ?  Is  it  the  ancients  who  had  the  experience  of  so  many  ages 
in  theurgical  practices,  or  modern  spiritualists,  who  have  had  none  at  all, 
and  who  have  no  facts  upon  which  to  base  an  of  inion,  except  such  as 
have  been  comtnunicated  by  "  spirits,"  whose  identity  they  have  no  meant 
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of  proving  ?  There  are  mediums  whose  organisms  have  called  out  some- 
times  hundreds  of  these  would-be  "  human  "  forms.  And  yet  we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  one  expressing  anything  but  the  roost 
commonplace  ideas.  This  fact  ought  surely  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
even  the  most  uncritical  spiritualist.  If  a  spirit  can  speak  at  all,  and  if 
the  way  is  opened  to  intelligent  as  well  as  to  unintellectual  beings,  why 
should  they  not  sometimes  give  us  addresses  in  some  remote  degree  ap 
proximating  in  quality  to  the  communications  we  receive  through  the 
"  direct  writing  ?  "  Mr.  Sargent  puts  forward  a  very  suggestive  and  impor- 
tant idea  in  this  sentence.  '*  How  far  they  are  limited  in  their  mental 
openit:cn5  and  in  their  recollections  by  the  act  of  materialization,  or  how 
far  by  the  intellectual  horizon  of  the  medium  is  still  a  question.'*  *  If 
the  same  kind  of  "spirits"  materialize  that  produce  the  direct  writing, 
and  both  manifest  through  mediums,  and  the  one  talk  nonsense,  while 
the  other  often  give  us  sublime  philosophical  teachings,  why  should  their 
mental  operations  be  limited  '*  by  the  intellectual  horizon  of  the  medium  " 
in  the  one  instance  more  than  in  the  other  ?  The  materializing  mediums 
— at  least  so  far  as  our  observation  extends — are  no  more  uneducated 
than  many  peasants  and  mechanics  who  at  different  times  have,  under 
supernal  influences,  given  profound  and  sublime  ideas  to  the  world.  The 
history  of  psychology  teems  with  examples  in  illustration  of  this  point, 
among  which  that  of  Boehm^,  the  inspired  but  ignorant  shoemaker,  and 
our  own  Davis,  are  conspicuous.  As  to  the  matter  of  unintellectuality 
we  presume  that  no  more  striking  cases  need  be  sought  than  those  of 
the  child-prophets  of  Cevennes,  poets  and  seers,  such  as  have  been  men- 
tioned in  previous  chapters.  When  spirits  have  once  furnished  them- 
selves with  vocal  organs  to  speak  at  all,  it  surely  ought  to  be  no  more 
difficult  for  them  to  talk  as  persons  of  their  assumed  respective  educa- 
tion, intelligence,  and  social  rank  would  in  life,  instead  of  falling  invari- 
ably into  one  monotonous  tone  of  commonplace  and,  but  too  often,  plat- 
itude. As  to  Mr.  Sargent's  hopeful  remark,  that  "  the  science  of  Spirit- 
ualism being  still  in  its  infancy,  we  may  hope  for  more  light  on  this  ques- 
tion," we  fear  we  must  reply,  that  //  is  not  through  "  dark  cabinets  "  thai 
this  tight  will  ever  break. \ 

It  is  simply  ridiculous  and  absurd  to  require  from  every  investigator 
who  comes  forward  as  a  witness  to  the  marvels  of  the  day  and  psycholo- 
gical phenomena  the  diploma  of  a  master  of  arts  and  sciences.  The 
experience  of  the  past  forty  years  is  an  evidence  that  it  is  not  always  the 
minds  which  are  the  most  "  scientifically  trained "  that  are  the  best  in 
matters  of  simple  common  sense  and  honest  truth.     Nothing  blinds  like 

*  Epes  Sargent :  **  Proof  Palpable  of  Immortality/'  p.  45.    f  See  Matthew  zxhr.  a6k 
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fanaticism,  or  a  one  sided  view  of  a  question.     We  may  take  as  an  iHot* 
tration  Oriental  magic  or  ancient  spiritualism,  as  well  as  the  modern 
phenomena.      Hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  perfectly   trustworthy  wit- 
nesses, returning'  from  residence  and  travels  in  the  East,  have  testified 
to  the  fact  that  uneducated  fakirs,  sheiks,  dervishes,  and  lamas  have 
in  their  presence,  without  confederates  or  mechanical  appliances,  pro- 
duced wonders.    They  have  affirmed  that  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
them  were  in  contravention  of  all  the  known  laws  of  science,  and  thus 
tended  to  prove  the  existence  of  many  yet  unknown  occult  potencies  in 
nature,  seemingly  directed  by  preterhuman  intelligences.    What  has  been 
the  attitude  assumed  by  our  scientists  toward  this  subject  ?     How  hx 
did  the  testimony  of  the  most  "scientifically"  trained  minds  make  im- 
pression on  their  own  ?     Did  the  investigations  of  Professors  Hare  and 
de  Morgan,  of  Crookes  and  Wallace,  de  Gasparin  and  Thury,  Wagner  and 
Butlerof,  etc.,  shake  for  one  moment  their  skepticism  ?     How  were  the 
])ersonal  experiences  of  Jacolliot  with  the  fakirs  of  India  received,  or 
the  psychological  elucidations  of  Professor  Perty,  of  Geneva,  viewed 
How  far  does  the  loud  cry  of  mankind,  craving  for  palpable  and  demon- 
strated signs  of  a  God,  an  individual  soul,  and  of  eternity,  affect  them 
and  what  is  their  response  ?     They  pull  down  and  destroy  every  vestig 
of  spiritual  things,  but  they  erect  nothing.     **  We  cannot  get  such  si 
with  either  retorts  or  crucibles,"  they  say ;  "  hence,  it's  all  but  a  del 
sion  1 "     In  this  age  of  cold  reason  and  prejudice,  even  the  Church  has 
look  to  science  for  help.     Creeds  built  on  sand,  and  high-towering  b 
rootless  dogmas,  crumble  down  under  the  cold  breath  of  research, 
pull  down  true  religion  in  their  fall.     But  the  longing  for  some  out 
sign  of  a  God  and  a  life  hereafter,  remains  as  tenaciously  as  ever  in  t 
human  heart.      In  vain  is  all  sophistry  of  science ;  it  can  never  stifle 
voice  of  nature.     Only  her  representatives  have  poisoned  the  pure  wat 
of  simple  faith,  and  now  humanity  mirrors  itself  in  waters  made 
with  all  the  mud  stirred  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  once  pure  spri 
The  anthropomorphic  God  of  our  fathers  is  replaced  by  anthropomo; 
monsters ;  and  what  is  still  worse,  by  the  reflection  of  humanity  itself 
these  waters,  whose  ripples  send  it  back  the  distorted  images  of  truth  a. 
facts  as  evoked  by  its  misguided  imagination.     "  It  is  not  a  miracle  tl 
we  want,"  writes  the  Reverend   Brooke  Herford,  "but  to  find  palpa!II>^^ 
evidence  of  the  spiritual  and  the  divine.      It  is  not  to  the  prophets 
men  cry  for  such  a  "  sign,"  but  rather  to  the  scientists.     Men  feel 
all  that  groping  about  in  the  foremost  verge  or  innermost  recesses  of 
creation  should  bring  the  investigator  at  length  close  to  the  deep,  andw 
lying  facts  of  all  things,  to  some  unmistakable  signs  of  God."     The  signf 
are  there,  and  the  scientists  too ;  what  can  wr  expect  more  of  them,  oov 
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diat  they  have  done  so  well  their  duty?  Have  they  not,  these  Titans  of 
thought,  dragged  down  God  from  His  hiding-place,  and  given  as  instead 
%frot0plasm  f 

At  the  fxlinburgh  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in  1871,  Sir 
•Villiam  Thomson  said :  '*  Science  is  bound  by  the  everlasting  law  of 
honor  to  face  fearlessly  every  problem  which  can  fairly  be  presented  to 
it"  In  his  turn,  Professor  Huxley  remarks  :  "  With  regard  to  the  mira- 
cle-question,  I  can  only  say  that  the  word  '  impossible '  is  not,  to  my  mind, 
applicable  to  matters  of  philosophy."  The  great  Humboldt  remarks  that 
**  a  presumptuous  skepticism  that  rejects  facts  without  examination  of  their 
truth  is,  in  some  respects,  more  injurious  than  unquestioning  credulity." 

These  men  have  proved  untrue  to  their  own  teachings.  The  oppor- 
tunity afforded  them  by  the  opening  of  the  Orient,  to  investigate  foi 
themselves  the  phenomena  alleged  by  every  traveller  to  take  place  in 
those  countries,  has  been  rejected.  Did  our  physiologists  and  patholo- 
gists ever  so  much  as  think  of  availing  themselves  of  it  to  settle  this 
most  momentous  subject  of  human  thought  ?  Oh,  no  ;  for  they  would 
never  dare.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  principal  Academicians  of 
Europe'  and  America  should  undertake  a  joint  journey  to  Thibet  and 
India,  and  investigate  the  fakir  marvel  on  the  spot !  And  were  one  of 
them  to  go  as  a  solitary  pilgrim  and  witness  all  the  miracles  of  creation, 
in  that  land  of  wonders,  who,  of  his  colleagues,  could  be  expected  to 
believe  his  testimony  ? 

It  would  be  as  tedious  as  superfluous  to  begin  a  restatement  of  facts, 
so  forcibly  put  by  others.  Mr.  Wallace  and  W.  Howitt,*  have  repeat- 
edly and  cleverly  described  the  thousand  and  one  absurd  errors  into 
which  the  learned  societies  of  France  and  England  have  fallen,  through 
their  blind  skepticism.  If  Cuvier  could  throw  aside  the  fossil  excavated 
in  1828  by  Bou6,  the  French  geologist,  only  because  the  anatomist 
thought  himself  wiser  than  his  colleague,  and  would  not  believe  that 
human  skeletons  could  be  found  eighty  feet  deep  in  the  mud  of  the 
Rhine ;  and  if  the  French  Academy  could  discredit  the  assertions  of 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  in  1846,  only  to  be  criticised  in  its  turn  in  i860, 
when  the  truth  of  de  Perthes*  discoveries  and  observations  was  fully 
confirmed  by  the  whole  body  of  geologists  finding  flint  weapons  in  the 
drift-gravels  of  northern  France;  and  if  McEnery*s  testimony,  in  1825, 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  discovered  worked  flints,  together  with  the  remains 

of  extinct  animals,  in  Kent's  Hole  Cavern  f  was  laughed  at ;  and  that  of 

^— ^— ^— — ^i^— ^"^»^'^^— ^—  ~~^—~  ^^— ^^1— ^— — ^^^— ^— ^.^^— — .^^^— .— .1^ 

•See  Wallace,  ''Miracles  and  Modem  Spiritualism,"  and  W.  Howitt,  ''History 
of  the  Supernatural,"  vol  ii. 

f  See  Wallace^s  paper  read  before  the  Dialectical  Society,  in  187 1 :  "Answer 
to  ilnme,  etc^ 
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GodMrin  Austen  to  the  same  effect,  in  1840,  ridiculed  still  more,  if  that 
were  possible  ;  and  all  that  excess  of  scientific  skepticism  and  merriment 
could,  in  1865,  finally  come  to  grief,  and  be  shown  to  have  been  entirely 
uncalled  for;  when — says  Mr.  Wallace  **all  the  previous  reports  for 
forty  years  were  confirmed  and  shown  to  be  even  less  wonderful  than  the 
reality  ;  '* — who  can  be  so  credulous  as  to  believe  in  the  infallibility  of 
our  science  ?  And  why  wonder  at  the  exhibition  of  such  a  lack  oi  moral 
courage  in  individual  members  of  this  great  and  stubborn  body  known  as 
modem  science  ? 

Thus  fact  after  fact  has  been  discredited.  From  all  sides  we  hear 
constant  complaints.  "  Very  little  is  known  of  psychology  I  "  sighs  one 
F.  R.  S.  "  We  must  confess  that  we  know  little,  if  anything,  in  physiol- 
ogy," says  another.  "  Of  all  sciences,  there  is  none  which  rests  ui>on  so 
uncertain  a  basis  as  medicine,"  reluctantly  testifies  a  third.  "  What  do  we 
know  about  the  presumed  nervous  fluids  ?  .  .  •  Nothing,  as  yet,"  puts  in  a 
fourth  one ;  and  so  on  in  every  branch  of  science.  And,  meanwhile, 
phenomena,  surpassing  in  interest  all  others  of  nature,  and  to  be  solved 
only  by  physiology,  psychology,  and  the  "  as  yet  unknown  "  fluids,  are 
either  rejected  as  delusions,  or,  if  even  true,  "do  not  interest"  scientists. 
Or,  what  is  still  worse,  when  a  subject^  whose  organism  exhibits  in  itself 
the  most  important  features  of  such  occult  though  natural  potencies, 
ofiers  his  person  for  an  investigation,  instead  of  an  honest  experiment 
being  attempted  with  him  he  finds  himself  entrapped  by  a  scienrist  (?) 
and  paid  for  his  trouble  with  a  sentence  of  three  months'  imprisonment ! 
This  is  indeed  promising. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  a  fact  given  in  1731,  testifying  to 
another  fact  which  happened  during  the  papacy  of  Paul  III.,  for  instance, 
is  disbelieved  in  1876.  And  when  scientists  are  told  that  the  Romans 
preserved  lights  in  their  sepulchres  for  countless  years  by  the  oilimss  of 
gold ;  and  that  one  of  such  ever-burning  lamps  was  found  brightly  burn- 
ing in  the  tomb  of  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero,  notwithstanding  that 
the  tomb  had  been  shut  up  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  years,* — they  have  a 
certain  right  to  doubt,  and  even  disbelieve  the  statement,  until  they 
assure  themselves,  on  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses,  that  such  a  thing 
is  possible.  In  such  a  case  they  can  reject  the  testimony  of  all  the 
ancient  and  mediaeval  philosophers.  The  burial  of  living  fakirs  and 
their  subsequent  resuscitation,  after  thirty  days  of  inhumation,  may  have 
a  suspicious  look  to  them.  So  also  with  the  self-infliction  of  mortal 
wounds,  and  the  exhibition  of  their  own  bowels  to  the  persons  present  by 
various  lamas,  who  heal  such  wounds  almost  instantaneously. 

•  ***«XoXoyof  "  (Bailey*s),  second  edition. 
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For  certain  men  who  deny  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses  as  to 
phenomena  produced  in  their  own  country,  and  before  numerous  wit- 
nesses, the  narratives  to  be  found  in  classical  books,  and  in  the  notes  of 
travellers,  must  of  course  seem  absurd.  Bat  what  we  will  never  be  able 
to  understand  is  the  collective  stubbornness  of  the  Academies,  in  the  face 
of  such  bitter  lessons  in  the  past,  to  these  institutions  which  have  so  often 
"  daikened  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge."  Like  the  Lord  answer- 
ing Job  *'  out  of  the  whirlwind,"  magic  can  say  to  modem  science :  '^  Where 
wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ?  declare,  if  thou  hast  un- 
derstanding 1 "  And,  who  art  thou  who  dare  say  to  nature,  *'  Hitherto  shalt 
thou  come,  but  no  further ;  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed  ?  " 

But  what  matters  it  if  they  do  deny  ?  Can  they  prevent  phenomena 
taking  place  in  the  four  corners  of  the  world,  if  their  skepticism  were  a 
thousand  times  more  bitter  ?  Fakirs  will  still  be'  buried  and  resuscitated, 
gratifying  the  curiosity  of  European  travellers ;  and  lamas  and  Hindu 
ascetics  will  wound,  mutilate,  and  even  disembowel  themselves,  and  find 
themselves  all  the  better  for  it ;  and  the  denials  of  the  whole  world  will 
not  blow  sufficiently  to  extinguish  the  perpetually-burning  lamps  in  cer- 
tain of  the  subterranean  crypts  of  India,  Thibet,  and  Japan.  One  of 
such  lamps  is  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  S.  Mateer,  of  the  London  Mission. 
In  the  temple  of  Trevandrum,  in  the  kingdom  of  Travancore,  South 
India,  '*  there  is  a  deep  well  inside  the  temple,  into  which  immense  riches 
are  thrown  year  by  year,  and  in  another  place,  in  a  hollow  covered  by  a 
stone,  a  great  golden  lamp,  which  was  lit  over  120  years  ago,  still  con- 
tinues burning,"  says  this  missionary  in  his  description  of  the  place. 
Catholic  missionaries  attribute  these  lamps,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the 
obliging  services  of  the  deviL  The  more  prudent  Protestant  divine  men- 
tions the  fact,  and  makes  no  commentary.  The  Abb6  Hue  has  seen  and 
examined  one  of  such  lamps,  and  so  have  other  people  whose  good  luck 
it  has  been  to  win  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Eastern  lamas  and 
divines.  No  more  can  be  denied  the  wonders  seen  by  Captain  Lane  in 
Egypt ;  the  Benares  experiences  of  Jacolliot  and  those  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier ;  the  levitations  of  human  beings  in  broad  daylight,  and  which 
can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  explanation  given  in  the  Introductory 
chapter  of  the  present  work.*  Such  levitations  are  testified  to — besides 
Mr.  Crookes — by  Professor  Perty,  who  shows  them  produced  in  open  air, 
and  lasting  sometimes  twenty  minutes ;  all  these  phenomena  and  many 
more  have  happened,  do,  and  will  happen  in  every  country  of  this  globe, 
and  mat  in  spite  of  all  the  skeptics  and  scientists  that  ever  were  evolved 
out  of  the  Silurian  mud. 

•  Sec  Art.  on  *«iEthrobacy." 

»5 
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Among  the  ridiculed  claims  of  alchemy  is  that  di  ^t  perpetual  lamps. 
If  we  tell  the  reader  that  we  have  seen  sucli,  we  may  be  asked — in  case  that 
the  sincerity  of  our  personal  belief  is  not  questioned — how  we  can  tell  that 
the  lamps  we  have  observed  are  perpetual,  as  the  period  of  our  observation 
was  but  limited  ?  Simply  that,  as  we  know  the  ingredients  employed,  and 
the  manner  of  their  construction,  and  the  natural  law  applicable  to  the 
case,  we  are  confident  that  our  statement  can  be  conoborated  upon  inves- 
tigation in  the  proper  quarter.  What  that  quarter  is,  and  from  whom  that 
knowledge  can  be  learned,  our  critics  must  discover,  by  taking  the  pains 
we  did.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  will  quote  a  few  of  the  1 73  authori- 
ties who  have  written  upon  the  subject.  None  of  these,  as  we  recollect, 
have  asserted  that  these  sepulchral  lamps  would  burn  perpetually,  but  only 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  and  instances  are  recorded  of  their  con- 
tinuing alight  for  many  centuries.  It  will  not  be  denied  that,  if  there  is 
a  natural  law  by  which  a  lamp  can  be  made  without  replenishment  to  bum 
ten  years,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  law  could  not  cause  the  com* 
bustion  to  continue  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  years. 

Among  the  many  well-known  personages  who  firmly  believed  and 
strenuously  asserted  that  such  sepulchral  lamps  burned  for  several  hun- 
dreds of  years,  and  would  have  continued  to  burn  may  he  forever,  had 
they  not  been  extinguished,  or  the  vessels  broken  by  some  accident,  we 
may  reckon  the  following  names :  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Hermolaus 
Barbarus,  Appian,  Burattinus,  Citesius,  Ccslius,  Foxius,  Costaeus,  Casa- 
lius,  Cedrenus,  Delrius,  Ericius,  Gesnerus,  Jacobonus,  Leander,  Libavius, 
Lazius,  P.  de  la  Mirandolla,  Philalethes,  Licetus,  Maiolus,  Maturantius, 
Baptista  Porta,  Pancirollus,  Ruscellius,  Scardonius,  Ludovicus  Vives, 
Volateranus,  Paracelsus,  several  Arabian  alchemists,  and  finally,  Pliny, 
Solinus,  Kircher,  and  Albertus  Magnus. 

The  discovery  is  claimed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  those  sons  of  the 
Land  of  Chemistry.*  At  least,  they  were  a  people  who  used  these  lamps 
far  more  than  any  other  nation,  on  account  of  their  religious  doctrines 
The  astral  soul  of  the  mummy  was  believed  to  be  lingering  about  the 
body  for  the  whole  space  of  the  three  thousand  years  of  the  circle  of 
necessity.  Attached  to  it  by  a  magnetic  thread,  which  could  be  brokcu 
but  by  its  own  exertion,  the  Egyptians  hoped  that  the  ever-burning  lamp, 
symbol  of  their  incorruptible  and  immortal  spirit,  would  at  last  decide 
the  more  material  soul  to  part  with  its  earthly  dwelling,  and  unite  forever 
with  its  divine  self.  Therefore  lamps  were  hung  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
rich.     Such  lamps  are  oflen  found  in  the  subterranean  caves  of  the  dead, 

*  Psalm  cv.  23.     "  The  Laod  of  Ham/'  or  jr,  tkem^  Greek  /ly^,  wha)»  the  t 
alchemy  and  c/icmistry. 
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tnd  Licetns  has  written  a  large  folio  to  prove  that  in  his  time,  whenever  a 
sepulchre  was  opened,  a  burning  lamp  was  found  within  the  tomb,  but  was 
instantaneously  extinguished  on  acount  of  the  desecration,     T.  Livius, 
Burattinus,  and  Michael  Schatta,  in  their  letters  to  Kircher,*  affirm  that 
they  found  many  lamps  in  the  subterranean  caves  of  old  Memphis.     Pau- 
sanias  speaks  of  the  golden  lamp  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens, 
which  he  says  was  the  workmanship  of  Callimachus,  and  burnt  a  whole 
year.     Plutarch  f  affirms  that  he  saw  one  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amun, 
and  that  the  priests  assured  him  that  it  had  burnt  continually  for  years, 
and  though  it  stood  in  the  open  air,  neither  wind  nor  water  could  extin- 
guish it     St.  Augustine,  the  Catholic  authority,  also  describes  a  lamp  in 
the  fane  of  Venus,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  others,  unextinguishable 
either  by  the  strongest  wind  or  by  water.     A  lamp  was  found  at  Edessa, 
says  Kedrenus,  '*  which,  being  hidden  at  the  top  of  a  certain  gate,  burned 
500  years."     But  of  all  such  lamps,  the  one  mentioned  by  Olybius  Max- 
imus  of  Padua  is  by  far  the  more  wonderful.     It  was  found  near  Attests, 
and  Scardeonius  \  gives  a  glowing  description  of  it :  "  In  a  large  earthen 
urn  was  contained  a  lesser,  and  in  that  a  burning  lamp,  which  had  con- 
tinued so  for  1500  years,  by  means  of  a  most  pure  liquor  contained  in 
two  bottles,  one  of  gold  and  the  otiier  of  silver.     These  are  in  the  cus- 
tody  of  Franciscus  Maturantius,  and  are  by  him  valued  at  an  exceeding 
rate." 

Taking  no  account  of  exaggerations,  and  putting  aside  as  mere  unsup- 
ported negation  the  affirmation  by  modern  science  of  the  impossibility  of 
such  lamps,  we  would  ask  whether,  in  case  these  inextinguishable  fires  are 
found  to  have  really  existed  in  the  ages  of  "miracles,"  the  lamps 
burning  at  Christian  shrines  and  those  of  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  other 
Pagan  deities,  ought  to  be  differently  regarded.  According  to  cer- 
tain theologians,  it  would  appear  that  the  former  (for  Christianity  also 
claims  such  lamps)  have  burned  by  a  divine^  miraculous  power,  and  that  the 
light  of  the  latter,  made  by  "  heathen  "  art,  was  supported  by  the  wiles  of 
the  devil.  Kircher  and  Licetus  show  that  they  were  ordered  in  these  two 
diverse  ways.  The  lamp  at  A^tioch,  which  burned  1500  years,  in  an  open 
and  public  place,  over  the  door  of  a  church,  was  preserved  by  the  '•^ power 
of  Godj*  who  *'  hath  made  so  infinite  a  number  of  stars  to  burn  with  per- 
petual light"  As  to  the  Pagan  lamps,  St  Augustine  assures  us  they 
were  the  work  of  the  devil,  "who  deceives  us  in  a  thousand  ways." 
What  more  easy  for  Satan  to  do  than  represent  a  flash  of  light,  or  a  bright 
iame  to  them  who  first  enter  into  such  a  subterranean  cave  ?     This  was  as- 


«<< 


'<Edipi  iGgyptiaci  Theatnim  Hieroglyphtcum,'*  p.  544. 
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.'•erted  by  al.  good  Christians  during  the  Papacy  of  Paul  III.,  when  tijion 
opening  a  tomb  in  the  Appian  Way,  at  Rome,  there  was  found  the  entire 
body  of  a  young  giri  swimming  in  a  bright  liquor  which  had  so  well  pre- 
served it,  that  the  face  was  beautiful  and  like  life  itself,  At  her  feet 
burned  a  lamp,  whose  flame  vanished  upon  opening  the  sepulchre.  From 
some  engraved  signs  it  was  found  to  have  been  buried  for  over  1500 
years,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the  body  of  TuUiola,  or  Tullia,  Cicero's 
daughter.  ♦ 

Chemists  and  physicists  deny  that  perpetual  lamps  are  possible^  alleg- 
ing that  whatever  is  resolved  into  vapor  or  smoke  cannot  be  permanent, 
but  must  consume  ;  and  as  the  oily  nutriment  of  a  lighted  lamp  is 
exhaled  into  a  vapor,  hence  the  fire  cannot  be  perpetual  for  want  of 
food.  Alchemists,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  that  all  the  nourishment  of 
kindled  fire  must  of  necessity  be  converted  into  vaix)r.  They  say  that 
there  are  things  in  nature  which  will  not  only  resist  the  force  of  fire  and 
remain  inconsumable,  but  will  also  prove  inextinguishable  by  either  wind 
or  water.  In  an  old  chemical  work  of  the  year  1700,  called  NEK.PO- 
KHaEIA,  the  author  gives  a  number  of  refutations  of  the  claims  of  vari- 
ous alchemists.  But  though  he  denies  that  a  fire  can  be  made  to  burn 
perpetually^  he  is  half-inclined  to  believe  it  possible  that  a  lamp  should 
burn  several  hundred  years.  Besides,  wc  have  a  mass  of  testimony  from 
alchemists  who  devoted  years  to  these  experiments  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  possible. 

There  are  some  peculiar  preparations  of  gold,  silver,  and  mer- 
cury ;  also  of  naphtha,  petroleum,  and  other  bituminous  oils.  Alchemists 
also  name  the  oil  of  camphor  and  amber,  the  Lapis  asbestos  seu  Amian' 
thus,  the  Lapis  Carystius^  Cyprius,  and  Linum  vivum  seu  Creteum^  as  cm- 
ployed  for  such  lamps.  They  af!irm  that  such  matter  can  be  prepared 
either  of  gold  or  silver,  reduced  to  fluid,  and  indicate  that  gold  is  the  fittest 
pabulum  for  their  wondrous  flame,  as,  of  all  metals,  gold  wastes  the 
least  when  either  heated  or  melted,  and,  moreover,  can  be  made  to 
reabsorb  its  oily  humidity  as  soon  as  exhaled,  so  continuously  feeding  its 
own  flame  when  it  is  once  lighted.  The  Kabalists  assert  that  the  secret 
was  known  to  Moses,  who  had  learned  it  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  that 
the  lamp  ordered  by  the  "  Lord  "  to  bum  on  the  tabernacle,  was  an  inex- 
tinguishable lamp.  "And  thou  shalt  command  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  they  bring  thee  pure  oil-olive  beaten  for  the  light,  to  cause  the  lamp 
in  burn  always^*  (Exod.  xxvii.  20). 

Licetus  also  denies  that  these  lamps  were  prepared  of  metal,  but  on 

*  The  details  of  this  story  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  Ermnmit  Fnuiciicii%  vlv 
quotes  froir  Pflaumerus,  PanciroUus,  and  many  othen. 
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page  44  of  his  work  mentions  a  preparation  of  quicksilver  filtrated  seven 
times  through  white  sand  by  fire,  of  which,  he  says,  lamps  were  made  that 
would  burn  perpetually.  Both  Maturantius  and  Citesius  firmly  believe 
that  such  a  work  can  be  done  by  a  purely  chemical  process.  This  liquor 
of  quicksilver  was  known  among  alchemists  as  Aqua  Mercurialis^ 
Materia  Metallorum^  Perpetua  Disposition  and  Materia  prima  AriiSy  also 
Oleum  Vitri.  Tritenheim  and  Bartolomeo  Korndorf  both  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  inextinguishable  fire,  and  left  their  recipes  for  it.* 

Asbestos,  which    was  known  to   the    Greeks   under  the  name   of 
A<rj3c<rro9,  or  inextiffguishabiey  is  a  kind  of  stone,  which  once  set  on  fire 

^  ^*  Sulphur,  Alum  ust.  a  §  iv.;  sublime  them  into  flowers  to  J  ij.,  of  which  add  of 
crystalline  Venetian  borax  (powdered)  J  j. ;  upon  these  affuse  high  rectified  spirit  of  wine 
and  digest  it,  then  abstract  it  and  pour  on  fresh ;  repeat  this  so  often  till  the  sulphur 
melts  like  wax  without  any  smoke,  upon  a  hot  plate  of  brass  :  this  is  for  the  pabulum^ 
but  the  wick  is  to  be  prepared  after  this  manner :  gather  the  threads  or  thrums  of 
the  Lapis  asbestos,  to  the  thickness  of  your  middle  and  the  length  of  your  little  finger, 
then  put  them  into  a  Venetian  glass,  and  covering  them  over  with  the  aforesaid  depurated 
sulphur  or  aliment,  set  the  glass  in  sand  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  so  hot  that  the 
sulphur  may  bubble  all  the  while.  The  wick  being  thus  besmeared  and  anointed,  is  to 
be  put  into  a  glass  like  a  scallop-shell,  in  such  manner  that  some  part  of  it  may  lie 
above  the  mass  of  prepared  sulphur ;  then  setting  this  glass  upon  hot  sand,  you  must 
melt  the  sulphur,  so  that  it  may  lay  hold  of  the  wick,  and  when  it  b  lighted,  it  will 
bum  with  a  perpetual  flame  and  you  may  set  this  lamp  in  any  place  where  you  please.*' 

The  other  is  as  follows : 

**  9 .  Salts  tostiy  lb.  j. ;  affiise  over  it  strong  wine  vinegar,  and  abstract  it  to  the  con- 
sistency of  oil ;  then  put  on  fresh  vinegar  and  macerate  and  distill  it  as  before.  Repeat 
this  four  times  successively,  then  put  into  this  vinegar  vitr,  antimonii  subtilis  loevigaty 
lb.  j.  ;  set  it  on  ashes  in  a  close  vessel  for  the  space  of  six  hours,  to  extract  its  tincture, 
decant  the  liquor,  and  put  on  fresh,  and  then  extract  it  again ;  thb  repeat  so  often  till 
you  have  got  out  all  the  redness.  Coagulate  your  extractions  to  the  consistency  of  oil,  and 
then  rectify  them  in  Balneo  Marine  (bain  Marie).  Then  take  the  antimony,  from  which 
the  tincture  was  extracted,  and  reduce  it  to  a  very  fine  meal,  and  so  put  it  into  a  glass 
bolthead  ;  pour  upon  it  the  rectified  oil,  which  abstract  and  cohobate  seven  times,  till 
such  time  as  the  powder  has  imbibed  all  the  oil,  and  is  quite  dry.  This  extract  again 
with  spirit  of  wine,  so  often,  till  all  the  essence  be  got  out  of  it,  which  put  into  a  Venice 
matrass,  well  luted  with  paper  five-fold,  and  then  dbtill  it  so  that  the  spirit  being 
drawn  off,  there  may  remain  at  the  bottom  an  inconsumable  oil,  to  be  used  with  a  wick 
after  the  same  manner  with  the  sulphur  we  have  described  before." 

***  These  are  the  eternal  lights  of  Tritenheimus,^'  says  Libavius,  his  commentator, 
*'  which  indeed,  though  they  do  not  agree  with  the  pertinacy  of  naphtha,  yet  these  things 
can  illustrate  one  another.  Naphtha  is  not  so  durable  as  not  to  be  burned,  for  it  exhales 
and  deflagrates,  but  if  it  be  fixed  by  adding  the  juice  of  the  Lapis  asbestinos  it  can  afford 
perpetual  fuel,'*  says  this  learned  person. 

We  may  add  that  we  have  ourselves  seen  a  lamp  so  prej^ared,  and  we  a:e  told  that 
since  it  was  first  lighted  on  May  2, 1 871,  it  has  not  gone  out.  As  we  know  the  person 
who  is  making  the  experiment  incapable  to  deceive  any  one,  being  himself  an  erdc&r 
eipertmcnter  in  hermetic  secrets,  we  have  no  reason  to  dou^  t  his  assertion. 
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cannot  be  quenched,  as  Pliny  and  Solinus  tell  us  Albertas  Magniu 
describes  it  as  a  stone  of  an  iron  color,  found  njostly  in  Arabia.  It 
is  generally  found  covered  with  a  hardly-perceptible  oleaginous  moisture, 
which  upon  being  approached  with  a  lighted  candle  will  immediately 
catch  &re.  Many  were  the  experiments  made  by  chemists  to  extract 
from  it  this  indissoluble  oil,  but  they  are  alleged  to  have  all  failed. 
But,  are  our  chemists  prepared  to  say  that  the  above  operation  is  utterly 
impracticable  ?  If  this  oil  could  once  be  extracted  there  can  be  no 
question  but  it  would  a£ford  a  per^^etual  fuel.  The  ancients  might  well 
boast  of  having  had  the  secret  of  it,  for,  we  repeat,  there  are  experimenters 
living  at  this  day  who  have  done  so  successfully.  Chemists  who  have 
vainly  tried  it,  have  asserted  that  the  fluid  or  liquor  clieniically  extracted 
from  that  stone  was  more  of  a  watery  than  oily  nature,  and  so  impure  and 
feculent  that  it  could  not  burn ;  others  affirmed,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  oil,  as  soon  as  exposed  to  the  air,  became  so  diick  and  solid  that  it 
would  hardly  flow,  and  when  lighted  emitted  no  flame,  but  escaped  in 
dark  smoke ;  whereas  the  lamps  of  the  ancients  are  alleged  to  have 
burned  with  the  purest  and  brightest  flame,  without  emitting  the  slightest 
smoke.  Kircher,  who  shows  the  practicability  of  purifying  it,  thinks  it  so 
difficult  as  to  be  accessible  only  to  the  highest  adepts  of  alchemy. 

St.  Augustine,  who  attributes  the  whole  of  these  arts  to  the  Christian 
scape-goat,  the  devil,  is  flatly  contradicted  by  Ludovicus  Vives,  *  who 
shows  that  all  such  would-be  magical  operations  are  the  work  of  man's 
industry  and  deep  study  of  the  hidden  secrets  of  nature,  wonderful  and 
miraculous  as  they  may  seem.  Podocattarus,  a  Cypriote  knight,f  had 
both  flax  and  linen  made  out  of  another  asbestos,  which  Porcacchius 
says  \  he  saw  at  the  house  of  this  knight.  Pliny  calls  this  flax  linum 
vifiupty  and  Indian  flax,  and  says  it  is  done  out  of  asb^ston  siv€  asbesti- 
num,  a  kind  of  flax  of  which  they  made  cloth  that  was  to  be  cleaned  by 
throwing  it  in  the  Are.  He  adds  that  it  was  as  precious  as  pearls  and 
diamonds,  for  not  only  was  it  very  rarely  found  but  exceedingly  difficult 
to  be  woven,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  threads.  Being  beaten 
flat  with  a  hammer,  it  is  soaked  in  warm  water,  and  when  dried  its  fila- 
ments can  be  easily  divided  into  threads  like  flax  and  woven  into  cloth. 
Pliny  asserts  he  has  seen  some  towels  made  of  it,  and  assisted  in  an 
experiment  of  purifying  them  by  fire.  Baptista  Porta  also  states  that  he 
found  the  same,  at  Venice,  in  the  hands  of  a  Cyprian  lady ;  he  calls  this 
discovery  of  Alchemy  a  sectstum  optimum. 

Dr.  Grew,  in  his  description  of  the  curiosities  in  Gresham  College 
—  ' —  ^^^■■"^"■^"^""^■^■^■■^■'^"^^■^^■•^^■.^■^^■— « 

•  **  Commentary  upon  St.  Augustine's  *  Treatise  dc  Ciritate  Dd.*  •• 

t  The  author  of  '*  De  Rebus  Cypriis,*'  1566  A.D.     f  Book  of  Ancient  FnneraU.* 
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(seventeenth  centur}),  believes  the  art,  as  well  as  the  use  of  such  linen, 
altogether  lost,  but  it  appears  that  it  was  not  quite  so,  for  we  find  the 
Museum  Septalius  boasting  of  the  possession  of  thread,  ropes,  paper,  and 
net- work  done  of  this  material  as  late  as  1726;  some  of  these  articles 
made,  moreover,  by  the  own  hand  of  Septalius,  as  we  learn  in  Green 
hill's  Art  of  Embalmings  p.  361.  "Grew,"  says  the  author,  "seems  to 
make  Asbestinus  Lapis  and  Amianihus  all  one,  and  calls  them  in  English 
the  thrum-stone ; "  he  says  it  grows  in  short  threads  or  thrums,  from 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  parallel  and  glossy,  as 
fine  as  those  small,  single  threads  the  silk-worms  spin,  and  very  flexible 
like  to  flax  or  tow.  That  the  secret  is  not  altogether  lost  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  some  Buddhist  convents  in  China  and  Thibet  are  in  posses- 
sion of  it  Whether  made  of  the  fibre  of  one  or  the  other  of  such  stones, 
we  cannot  say,  but  we  have  seen  in  a  monastery  of  female  Talapoins,  a 
yellow  gown,  such  as  the  Buddhist  monks  wear,  thrown  into  a  large  pit 
full  of  glowing  coals,  and  taken  out  two  hours  afterward  as  clear  as  if 
it  had  been  washed  with  soap  and  water. 

Similar  severe  trials  of  asbestos  having  occurred  in  Europe  and 
America  in  our  own  times,  the  substance  is  being  applied  to  various 
industrial  purposes,  such  as  roofing-cloth,  incombustible  dresses  and  fire« 
proof  safes.  A  very  valuable  deposit  on  Staten  Island,  in  New  York 
harbor,  yields  the  mineral  in  bundles,  like  dry  wood,  with  fibres  of  several 
leet  in  length.  The  finer  variety  of  asbestos,  called  ofuoio-os  (undefiled) 
by  the  ancients,  took  its  name  from  its  white,  satin-like  lustre. 

The  ancients  made  the  wick  of  their  perpetual  lamps  from  another 
stone  also,  which  they  called  Lapis  Carystius,  The  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Carystos  seemed  to  have  made  no  secret  of  it,  as  Maithaus 
Riuierus  says  in  his  work  *  that  they  "  kemb'd,  spun,  and  wove  this 
downy  stone  into  mantles,  table-linen,  and  the  like,  which  when  foul  they 
purified  again  with  fire  instead  of  water."  Pausanias,  in  Atticus^  and 
Plutarch  f  also  assert  that  the  wicks  of  lamps  were  made  from  this  stone ; 
but  Plutarch  adds  that  it  was  no  more  to  be  found  in  his  time.  Licetus 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  perpetual  lamps  used  by  the  ancients  in 
their  sepulchres  had  no  wicks  at  all,  as  very  few  have  been  found  ;  but 
Ludovicus  Vives  is  of  a  contrary  opinion  and  affirms  that  he  has  seen 
quite  a  number  of  them. 

Licetus,  moreover,  is  firmly  persuaded  that  a  "  pabulum  for  fire  may 
be  given  with  such  an  equal  temperament  as  cannot  be  consumed  but 
after  a  long  series  of  ages,  and  so  that  neither  the  matter  shall  exhale 


^  «'  Comment,  on  the  77th  Epigram  of  the  IXth  Book  of  Martial' 
f  •»  Dc  Defectu  Oraculorum.*' 
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but  strongly  resist  the  fire,  nor  the  fire  consume  the  matter,  but  be  re 
strained  by  it,  as  it  were  with  a  chain,  from  fljnng  upward"  To  this,  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,*  speaking  of  lamps  which  have  burned  many  hundred 
years,  included  in  small  bodies,  observes  that  "  this  proceeds  from  the 
purity  of  the  oil,  which  yields  no  fuliginous  exhalations  to  suffocate  the 
fire ;  for  if  air  had  nourished  the  fiame,  then  it  had  not  contmued  many 
minutes,  for  it  would  certainly  in  that  case  have  been  spent  and  wasted 
by  the  fire."  But  he  adds,  "  the  art  of  preparing  this  inconsumable  oil  if 
lost." 

Not  quite ;  and  time  will  prove  it,  though  all  that  we  now  write 
should  be  doomed  to  fail,  like  so  manv  other  truths. 

We  are  told,  in  behalf  of  science,  that  she  accepts  no  other  mode  of 
investigation  than  observation  and  experiment.  Agreed ;  and  have  we 
not  the  records  of  say  three  thousand  years  of  observation  of  facts  going 
to  prove  the  occult  powers  of  man  ?  As  to  experiment,  what  better 
opportunity  could  have  been  asked  than  the  so-called  modern  phenomena 
have  afforded  ?  In  1869,  various  scientific  Englishmen  were  invited  by 
the  London  Dialectical  Society  to  assist  in  an  investigation  of  these 
phenomena.  Let  us  see  what  our  philosophers  replied.  Professor 
Huxley  wrote  :  **  I  have  no  time  for  such  an  inquiry,  which  would  in- 
volve much  trouble  and  (unless  it  were  unlike  all  inquiries  of  that  kind 
I  have  known)  much  annoyance.  ...  I  take  no  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject .  .  .  but  supposing  the  phenomena  to  be  genuine — they  do  not 
interest  nie."f  Mr.  George  H.  Lewes  expresses  a  wise  thing  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  :  '*  When  any  man  says  that  phenomena  are  produced  by 
no  known  physical  laws,  he  declares  he  knows  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
produced.  "J  Professor  Tyndall  expresses  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of 
good  results  at  any  seance  which  he  might  attend.  His  presence,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Varley,  throws  everything  in  confusion. §  Pro- 
fessor  Carpenter  writes,  "  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  personal  investigation, 
that,  whilst  a  great  number  of  what  pass  as  such  (f.  ^.,  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions) are  the  results  of  intentional  imposture,  and  many  others  of  self- 
deception,  there  are  certain  phenomena  which  are  quite  genuine,  and 
must  be  considered  as  fair  subjects  of  scientific  study  .  .  .  the  source 
of  these  phenomena  does  not  lie  in  any  communication  ad-extra^  but 
depend  upon  the  subjective  condition  of  the  individual  which  operates 
according  to  certain  recognized  physiological  laws  .  .  .  the  process  to 
which  I  have  given  the  name  *  unconscious  cerebration  * .  .  .  performs  a 


•  **  Vulgar  Errors,"  p.  124. 

f  '*  London  Dialectical  Society's  Report  on  SpiritvaliMii,**  p.  229. 

X  Hid.,  p.  23a        §  Ibid.,  p.  265. 
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large  part  in   the  production  of  the  phenomena  known  as  spiritual*' 
istic."* 

And  it  is  thus  that  the  world  is  apprised  through  the  organ  of  exact 
science,  that  unconscious  cerebration  has  acquired  the  faculty  of  making 
the  guitars  fly  in  the  air  and  forcing  furniture  to  perform  various  clownish 
tricks ! 

So  much  for  the  opinions  of  the  English  scientists.  The  Americans 
have  not  done  much  better.  In  1857,  a  committee  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity warned  the  public  against  investigating  this  subject,  which  *'  corrupts 
the  morals  and  degrades  the  intellect."  They  called  it,  furthermore,  '*  a 
contaminating  influence,  which  surely  tends  to  lessen  the  truth  of  man 
and  the  purity  of  woman."  Later,  when  Professor  Ro!>ert  Hare,  the 
great  chemist,  defying  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries,  investigated 
spiritualism,  and  became  a  believer,  he  was  immediately  declared  non 
compos  mentis ;  and  in  1874,  when  one  of  the  New  York  daily  papers 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  principal  scientists  of  this  country,  ask- 
ing them  to  investigate,  and  ofiering  to  pay  the  expenses,  they,  like  the 
guests  bidden  to  the  supper,  "  with  one  consent,  began  to  make  excuses." 

Yet,  despite  the  indifference  of  Huxley,  the  jocularity  of  Tyndall, 
and  the  '*  unconscious  cerebration  "  of  Carpenter,  many  a  scientist  as  no- 
ted as  either  of  them,  has  investigated  the  unwelcome  subject,  and,  over- 
whelmed with  the  evidence,  become  converted  And  another  scientist, 
and  a  great  author — although  not  a  spiritualist — bears  this  honorable 
testimony  :  "  That  the  spirits  of  the  dead  occasionally  revisit  the  living, 
or  haunt  their  former  abodes,  has  been  in  all  ages,  in  all  European 
countries,  a  fixed  belief,  not  confined  to  rustics,  but  participated  in  by  the 
intelligent.  ...  If  human  testimony  on  such  subjects  can  be  of  any 
value,  there  is  a  body  of  evidence  reaching  from  the  remotest  ages  to 
the  present  time,  as  extensive  and  unimpeachable  as  is  to  be  found  in  sup« 
port  of  anything  whatever."! 

Unfortunately,  human  skepticism  is  a  stronghold  capable  of  defying 
any  amount  of  testimony.  And  to  begin  with  Mr.  Huxley,  our  men  of 
science  accept  of  but  so  much  as  suits  them,  and  no  more. 

'*  Oh  shame  to  men  !  devil  with  devU  damn'd 
Firm  concord  holds, — men  only  disagree 
Of  creatures  rational  .  .  .  "  ^ 

How  can  we  account  for  such  divergence  of  views  among  men  taught 
out  of  the  same  text-books  and  deriving  their  knowledge  from  the  same 


^  Ibid.,  p>  366.        t  I^niper :  "  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science,**  p.  lai. 
(MOton  :  '^  Paradise  Loft ' 
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source  ?  Clearly,  this  is  but  one  more  corroboration  of  the  tmisiQ  that 
no  two  men  see  the  same  thing  exactly  alike.  This  idea  is  admirably 
formulated  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Garth  Wilkinson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Dialectical 
Society. 

"  I  have  long,"  says  he,  '*  been  convinced,  by  the  experience  of  my 
life  as  a  pioneer  in  several  heterodoxies  which  are  rapidly  becoming 
orthodoxies,  that  nearly  all  truth  is  temperamental  to  us,  or  given  in  the 
affections  and  intuitions,  and  that  discussion  and  inquiry  do  little  more 
than  feed  temperament." 

This  profound  observer  might  have  added  to  his  experience  that  of 
Bacon,  who  remarks  that  '* .  .  .  a  little  philosophy  inclineth  a  man's  mind 
to  atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  man's  mind  about  to  religion." 

Professor  Carpenter  vaunts  the  advanced  philosophy  of  the  present 
day  which  '*  ignores  no  fact  however  strange  that  can  be  attested  by 
valid  evidence  ;  "  and  yet  he  would  be  the  first  to  reject  the  claims  of 
the  ancients  to  philosophical  and  scientific  knowledge,  although  based 
upon  evidence  quite  "  as  valid  "  as  that  which  supports  the  pretensions 
of  men  of  our  times  to  philosophical  or  scientific  distinction.  In  the 
department  of  science,  let  us  take  for  example  the  subjects  of  electricity 
and  electro-magnetism,  which  have  exalted  the  names  of  Franklin 
and  Morse  to  so  high  a  place  upon  our  roll  of  fame.  Six  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  Thales  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  electric 
properties  of  amber  ;  and  yet  the  later  researches  of  Schweigger,  as  given 
in  his  extensive  works  on  Symbolism,  have  thoroughly  demonstrated 
that  all  the  ancient  mythologies  were  based  on  the  science  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  show  that  the  most  occult  properties  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  were  known  to  the  theurgists  of  the  earliest  Mysteries 
recorded  in  history,  those  of  Samothrace.  Diodorus,  of  Sicily,  Hero- 
dotus, and  Sanchoniathon,  the  Phoenician — the  oldest  of  historians — tell 
us  that  these  Mysteries  originated  in  the  night  of  time,  centuries  and 
probably  thousands  of  years  prior  to  the  historical  period.  One  of  the 
best  proofs  of  it  we  find  in  a  most  remarkable  picture,  in  Raoul-Roch« 
ette*s  Monuments  d Antiqtiite  Figures^  in  which,  like  the  "  erect-haired 
Pan,"  all  the  figures  have  their  hair  streaming  out  in  every  direction — 
except  the  central  figure  of  the  Kabeirian  Demeter,  from  whom  the 
power  issues,  and  one  other,  a  kneeling  man.*  The  pictin*e,  according 
to  Schweigger,  evidently  represents  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  initiation. 
And  yet  it  is  not  so  long  since  the  elementary  works  on  natural  philoso- 
phy began  to  be  ornamented  with  cuts  of  electrified  heads,  with  hair 

*  See  Ennemoser  :  '*  History  of  Magic,*'  vol.  ii.,  and  Sdiweigger  :  "  Introdnctiov 

to  Mythology  through  Natural  History." 
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Standing  out  in  all  directions,  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  fluid. 
Schweigger  shows  that  a  lost  natural  philosophy  of  antiquity  was  con- 
nected with  the  most  important  religious  ceremonies.  He  demonstrates 
in  the  amplest  manner,  that  magic  in  the  prehistoric  periods  had  a  part  in 
the  mysteries  and  that  the  greatest  phenomena,  the  so-called  miracles — 
whether  Pagan,  Jewish,  or  Christian — rested  in  fact  on  the  arcane 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  priests  of  physics  and  ail  the  branches  of 
chemistry,  or  rather  alchemy. 

In  chapter  xi.,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  the  ancients,  we  propose  to  demonstrate  our  assertions  more 
fully.  We  will  show,  on  the  evidence  of  the  most  trustworthy  classics, 
that  at  a  period  far  anterior  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  learned  priests 
of  the  sanctuaries  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  electricity  and  even 
lightning-conductors.  We  will  now  add  but  a  few  more  words  before 
closing  the  subject. 

The  theurgists  so  well  understood  thfe  minutest  properties  of  mag- 
netism, that,  without  possessing  the  lost  key  to  their  arcana,  but  depend- 
ing wholly  upon  what  was  known  in  their  modem  days  of  electro-magnet- 
ism, Schweigger  and  Ennemoser  have  been  able  to  trace  the  identity  ol 
the  "twin  brothers,"  the  Dioskuri,  with  the  polarity  of  electricity  and 
magnetism.  Symbolical  myths,  previously  supposed  to  be  meaningless 
fictions,  are  now  found  to  be  "  the  cleverest  and  at  the  same  time  most 
profound  expressions  of  a  strictly  scientifically  defined  truth  of  nature,'* 
according  to  Ennemoser.  ♦ 

Our  physicists  pride  themselves  on  the  achievements  of  our  century 
and  exchange  anti  phonal  hymns  of  praise.  The  eloquent  diction  of  their 
class-lectures,  their  flowery  phraseology,  require  but  a  slight  modification 
to  change  these  lectures  into  melodious  sonnets.  Our  modem  Petrarchs, 
Dantes,  and  Torquato  Tassos  rival  with  the  troubadours  of  old  in  poetical 
effusion.  In  their  unbounded  glorification  of  matter,  they  sing  the 
amorous  commingling  of  the  wandering  atoms,  and  the  loving  inter- 
change of  protoplasms,  and  lament  the  coquettish  fickleness  of  "  forces  " 
which  play  so  provokingly  at  hide-and-seek  with  our  grave  professors  in 
the  great  drama  of  life,  called  by  them  **  force-correlation."  Proclaim- 
ing matter  sole  and  autocratic  sovereign  of  the  Boundless  Universe,  they 
would  forcibly  divorce  her  from  her  consort,  and  place  the  widowed 
queen  on  the  great  throne  of  nature  made  vacant  by  the  exiled  spirit. 
And  now,  they  try  to  make  her  appear  as  attractive  as  they  can  by 
incensing  and  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  their  own  building.  Do  they 
tirget,  or  are  they  utterly  unawaie  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  absence  of  its 

*  •«  History  of  Mapc,"  vol  ii 
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legitimate  sovereign,  this  throne  is  but  a  whitened  sepulchrCi  insde  of 
which  all  is  rottenness  and  corruption  1  That  matter  without  the  spirit 
which  vivifies  it,  and  of  which  it  is  but  the  *'  gross  purgation,'*  to  use  a 
hermetic  expression,  is  nothing  but  a  soulless  corpse,  whose  limbs,  in  order 
to  be  moved  in  predetermined  directions,  require  an  intelligent  operatoi 
at  the  great  galvanic  battery  called  Life  ! 

In  what  particular  is  the  knowledge  of  the  present  century  so  superior 
to  that  of  the  ancients  ?  When  we  say  knowledge  we  do  not  mean  that 
brilliant  and  clear  definition  of  our  modem  scholars  of  particulars  to  the 
most  trifling  detail  in  every  branch  of  exact  science ;  of  that  tuition 
which  finds  an  appropriate  term  for  every  detail  insignificant  and  micro* 
scopic  as  it  may  be ;  a  name  for  every  nerve  and  artery  in  human  and 
animal  organisms,  an  appellation  for  every  cell,  filament,  and  rib  in  a 
plant ;  but  the  philosophical  and  ultimate  expression  of  eveiy  truth  in 
nature. 

The  greatest  ancient  philosophers  are  accused  of  shallowness  and  a 
superficiality  of  knowledge  of  those  details  in  exact  sciences  of  which 
the  modeins  boast  so  much.  Plato  is  declared  by  his  various  com- 
mentators to  have  been  utterly  ignorant  of  the  anatomy  and  functions  of 
the  human  body;  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  uses  of  the  nerves  to 
convey  sensations ;  and  to  have  had  nothing  better  to  offer  than  vain 
speculations  concerning  physiological  questions.  He  has  simply  general- 
ized the  divisions  of  the  human  body,  they  say,  and  given  nothing  reminds 
ing  us  of  anatomical  facts.  As  to  his  own  views  on  the  human  frame, 
the  microcosmos  being  in  his  ideas  the  image  in  miniature  of  the  macro- 
cosmos,  they  are  much  too  transcendental  to  be  given  the  least  attention 
by  our  exact  and  materialistic  skeptics.  The  idea  of  this  frame  being, 
as  well  as  the  universe,  formed  out  of  triangles,  seems  preposterously 
ridiculous  to  several  of  his  translators.  Alone  of  the  latter.  Professor 
Jowett,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Timaus^  honestly  remarks  that  the 
modern  physical  philosopher  '*  hardly  allows  to  his  nodons  the  merit  of 
being  <  the  dead  men's  bones '  out  of  which  he  has  himself  risen  to  a 
higher  knowledge ; "  ♦  forgetting  how  much  the  metaphysics  <^  olden 
times  has  helped  the  "  physical  "  sciences  of  the  present  day.  If,  instead 
of  quarrelling  with  the  insufficiency  and  at  times  absence  of  terms  and 
definitions  strictly  scientific  in  Plato's  works,  we  analyze  them  carefully, 
the  Timosus,  alone,  will  be  found  to  contain  within  its  limited  space  the 
germs  of  every  new  discovery.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  law 
of  gravitation  are  clearly  mentioned,  though  the  former  fact,  it  may  be, 
is  not  so  clearly  defined  as  to  withstand  the  reiterated  attacks  of  modern 


•  B.  Jowett,  M.  A.:   "  The  Dialogue!  of  Plato,"  vol  il,  p.  508. 
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science ;  for  according  to  Prof.  Jowett,  the  specific  discovery  that  the 
blood  flows  out  at  one  side  of  the  heart  through  the  arteries,  and  returns 
through  the  veins  at  the  other,  was  unknown  to  him,  though  Plato  was 
perfectly  aware  '*  that  blood  is  a  fluid  in  constant  motion." 

Plato's  method,  like  that  of  geometry,  was  to  descend  from  universals 
to  particulars.  Modern  science  vainly  seelcs  a  first  cause  among  the 
permutations  of  molecules ;  the  former  sought  and  found  it  amid  the 
majestic  sweep  of  worlds.  For  him  it  was  enough  to  know  the  great 
scheme  of  creation  and  to  be  able  to  trace  the  mightiest  movements  of 
the  universe  through  their  changes  to  their  ultimates.  The  petty  details, 
whose  observation  and  classification  have  so  taxed  and  demonstrated  the 
patience  of  modem  scientists,  occupied  but  little  of  the  attention  of  the 
old  philosophers.  Hence,  while  a  fifth-form  boy  of  an  English  school 
can  prate  more  learnedly  about  the  little  things  of  physical  science  than 
Plato  himself,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dullest  of  Plato's  disciples  could 
tell  more  about  great  cosmic  laws  and  their  mutual  relations,  and 
demonstrate  a  familiarity  with  and  control  over  the  occult  forces  which 
lie  behind  them,  than  the  most  learned  professor  in  the  most  distin- 
guished academy  of  our  day. 

This  fact,  so  little  appreciated  and  never  dwelt  upon  by  Plato's  trans- 
lators, accounts  for  the  self-laudation  in  which  we  modems  indulge  at  the 
expense  of  that  philosopher  and  his  compeers.  Their  alleged  mistakes  in 
anatomy  and  physiology  are  magnified  to  an  inordinate  extent  to  gratify 
oar  self-love,  until,  in  acquiring  the  idea  of  our  own  superior  learning, 
we  lose  sight  of  the  intellectual  splendor  which  adorns  the  ages  of  the 
past;  it  is  as  if  one  should,  in  fancy,  magnify  the  solar  spots  until  he  should 
believe  the  bright  luminary  to  be  totally  eclipsed. 

The  unprofitableness  of  modem  scientific  research  is  evinced  in  the 
£u:t  that  while  we  have  a  name  for  the  most  trivial  particle  of  mineral, 
plant,  animal,  and  man,  the  wisest  of  our  teachers  are  unable  to  tell  us 
anything  definite  about  the  vital  force  which  produces  the  changes  in 
these  several  kingdoms.  It  is  necessary  to  seek  further  for  corroboration 
of  this  statement  than  the  works  of  our  highest  scientific  authorities 
themselves. 

It  requires  no  little  moral  courage  in  a  man  of  eminent  professional 
position  to  do  justice  to  the  acquirements  of  the  ancients,  in  the  face  of 
a  public  sentiment  which  is  content  with  nothing  else  than  their  abase- 
ment When  we  n>eet  with  a  case  of  the  kind  we  gladly  lay  a  laurel  at 
the  feet  of  the  bold  and  honest  scholar.  Such  is  Professor  Jowett, 
Master  of  Baliol  College,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  who,  in  his  translation  of  Plato's  works,  speaking  of  ''  the 
physical  philosophy  of  the  ancients  as  a  whole/'  gives  them  the  following 
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credit :  i.  "  That  the  nebular  theory  was  the  received  belief  of  the  earlj 
physicists."  Therefore  it  could  not  have  rested,  as  Draper  asserts,*  upon 
the  telescopic  discovery  made  by  Herschel  I.  2.  "That  the  develop- 
ment of  animals  out  of  frogs  who  came  to  land,  and  of  man  out  of  the 
animals,  was  held  by  Anaximenes  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ/' 
The  professor  might  have  added  that  this  theory  antedated  Anaximenes 
by  some  thousands  of  years,  perhaps ;  that  it  was  an  accepted  doctrine 
among  Chaldeans,  and  that  Darwin's  evolution  of  species  and  monkey 
theory  are  of  an  antediluvian  origin.  3.  "...  that,  even  by  PhilolauB  and 
the  early  Pythagoreans,  the  earth  was  held  to  be  a  body  like  the  other 
stars  revolving  in  space."f  Thus  Galileo,  studying  some  Pythagorean 
fragments,  which  are  shown  by  Reuchlin  to  have  yet  existed  in  the  days 
of  the  Florentine  mathematician ;  I  being,  moreover,  familiar  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  old  philosophers,  but  reasserted  an  astronomical  doc- 
trine which  prevailed  in  India  at  the  remotest  antiquity.  4.  The 
ancients  "...  thought  that  there  was  a  sex  in  plants  as  well  as  in  ani- 
mals." Thus  our  modem  naturalists  had  but  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  their 
predecessors.  5.  "  That  musical  notes  depended  on  the  relative  length 
or  tension  of  the  strings  from  which  they  were  emitted,  and  were 
measured  by  ratios  of  number."  6.  "  That  mathematical  laws  pervaded 
the  world  and  even  qualitative  differences  were  supposed  to  have  their 
origin  in  number ; "  and  7,  "  the  annihilation  of  matter  was  denied  by 
them,  and  held  to  be  a  transformation  only."§  "  Although  one  of  these 
discoveries  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  happy  guess,"  adds  Mr. 
Jowett,  "  we  can  hardly  attribute  them  all  to  mere  coincidences."! 

In  short,  the  Platonic  philosophy  was  one  of  order,  system,  and  pro- 
portion  ;  it  embraced  the  evolution  of  worlds  and  species,  the  correlation 
and  conservation  of  energy,  the  transmutation  of  material  form,  the  inde- 
structibility of  matter  and  of  spirit.  Their  position  in  the  latter  respect 
being  far  in  advance  of  modern  science,  and  binding  the  arch  of  their 

*  **  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science,"  p.  240. 

f  "  Plutarch,"  translated  by  Langhome. 

X  Some  kabalistic  scholars  assert  that  the  Greek  original  Pythagoric  sentences  of 
Sextus,  which  are  now  said  to  be  lost,  existed  still,  in  a  convent  at  Florence,  at  that 
time,  and  that  Galileo  was  acquainted  with  these  vnritings.  They  add,  moreover,  that 
a  treatise  on  astronomy,  a  manuscript  by  Archytas,  a  direct  disciple  of  Pythagoras  in 
which  were  noted  all  the  most  important  doctrines  of  their  school,  was  in  the  possession 
of  Galileo.  Had  some  Ruffinas  got  hold  of  it,  he  would  no  doubt  have  perverted  it^ 
as  Presbyter  Ruffinas  has  perverted  the  above-mentioned  sentences  of  Sextns,  replacmg 
them  with  a  fraudulent  version,  the  authorship  of  which  he  sought  to  ascribe  to  a  cer- 
tain Bishop  Sextus.  See  Taylor's  Introduction  to  lambUchus*  '^  life  of  Pythafora%* 
p.  xvii. 

§  Jowett :  Introduction  to  the  <'  Timaeus,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  508.        |  Ihkd. 
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philosophical  system  with  a  keystone  at  once  perfect  and  immovable. 
If  science  has  made  such  colossal  strides  daring  these  latter  days — if  we 
have  such  clearer  ideas  of  natural  law  than  the  ancients — why  are  our  in- 
quiries as  to  the  nature  and  source  of  life  unanswered?  If  the  modern 
laboratory  is  so  much  richer  in  the  fruits  of  experimental  research  than 
those  of  the  olden  time,  how  comes  it  that  we  make  no  step  except  on 
paths  that  were  trodden  long  before  the  Christian  era  ?  How  does  it 
happen  that  the  most  advanced  standpoint  that  has  been  reached  in  our 
times  only  enables  us  to  see  in  the  dim  distance  up  the  Alpine  path  of 
knowledge  the  monumental  proofs  that  earlier  explorers  have  left  to  mark 
the  plateaux  they  had  reached  and  occupied  ? 

If  modem  masters  are  so  much  in  advance  of  the  old  ones,  why  do 
they  not  restore  to  us  the  lost  arts  of  our  postdiluvian  forefathers  ? 
Why  do  they  not  give  us  the  unfading  colors  of  Luxor — the  Tyrian  purple  ; 
the  bright  vermilion  and  dazzhng  blue  which  decorate  the  walls  of  thu 
place,  and  are  as  bright  as  on  the  first  day  of  their  application  ?  The  inde- 
structible cement  of  the  pyramids  and  of  ancient  aqueducts ;  the  Dam- 
ascus blade,  which  can  be  turned  like  a  corkscrew  in  its  scabbard  without 
breaking;  the  gorgeous,  unparalleled  tints  of  the  stained  glass  that  is 
found  amid  the  dust  of  old  ruins  and  beams  in  the  windows  of  ancient 
cathedrals  ;  and  the  secret  of  the  true  malleable  glass  ?  And  if  chemistr}' 
is  so  little  able  to  rival  even  with  the  early  mediaeval  ages  in  some  arts, 
why  boast  of  achievements  which,  according  to  strong  probability,  were 
perfectly  known  thousands  of  years  ago  ?  The  more  archaeology  and 
philology  advance,  the  more  humiliating  to  our  pride  are  the  discoveries 
which  are  daily  made,  the  more  glorious  testimony  do  they  bear  in  be- 
half of  those  who,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  distance  of  their  remote 
antiquity,  have  been  until  now  considered  ignorant  flounderers  in  the 
deepest  mire  of  superstition. 

Why  should  we  forget  that,  ages  before  the  prow  of  the  adventurous 
Genoese  clove  the  Western  waters,  the  Phoenician  vessels  had  circum- 
navigated the  globe,  and  spread  civilization  in  regions  now  silent  and 
deserted  ?  What  archaeologist  will  dare  assert  that  the  same  hand  which 
planned  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  Kamak,  and  the  thousand  luins  now 
crumbling  to  oblivion  on  the  sandy  banks  of  the  Nile,  did  not  erect  the 
monumental  Nagkon-Wat  of  Cambodia  ?  or  trace  the  hieroglyphics  on 
the  obelisks  and  doors  of  the  deserted  Indian  village,  newly  discovered 
in  British  Columbia  by  Lord  Dufferin  ?  or  those  on  the  ruins  of  Palen- 
que  and  Uxma',  of  Central  America  ?  Do  not  the  relics  we  treasure  in 
our  museums — last  mementos  of  the  long  "lost  arts" — speak  loudly  in 
£avor  of  ancient  civilization  ?  And  do  they  not  prove,  over  and  over 
again,  that  nations  and  continents  that  have  passed  away  have  1  uried 
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along  with  them  arts  and  sciences,  which  neither  the  first  crucible  evef 
heafed  in  a  mediaeval  cloister,  nor  the  last  cracked  by  a  modem  chemist 
have  revived,  nor  will — at  least,  in  the  present  century. 

"  They  were  not  without  some  knowledge  of  optics,"  Professor  Dra- 
per magnanimously  concedes  to  the  ancients  ;  others  positively  deny  to 
them  even  that  little.  "  The  convex  lens  found  at  Nimroud  ^ows  that 
they  were  not  unacquainted  with  magnifying  instruments."*  Indeed? 
If  they  were  not,  all  the  classical  authors  must  have  lied.  For,  when 
Cicero  tells  us  that  he  had  seen  the  entire  Iliad  written  on  skin  of  such  a 
miniature  size,  that  it  could  easily  be  rolled  up  inside  a  nut-shell,  and 
Pliny  asserts  that  Nero  had  a  ring  with  a  small  glass  in  it,  through  which 
he  watched  the  performance  of  the  gladiators  at  a  distance — could  audac- 
ity go  farther  ?  Truly,  when  we  are  told  that  Mauritius  could  see  from 
the  promontory  of  Sicily  over  the  entire  sea  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  with 
an  instrument  called  nauscofiie^  we  must  either  think  that  all  these  wit- 
nesses lied,  or  that  the  ancients  were  more  than  slightly  acquainted  with 
optics  and  magnifying  glasses.  Wendell  Phillips  states  that  he  has  a 
friend  who  possesses  an  extraordinary  ring  '*  perhaps  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  on  it  is  the  naked  figure  of  the  god  Hercules. 
By  the  aid  of  glasses,  you  can  distinguish  the  interlacing  muscles,  and 
count  every  separate  hair  on  the  eyebrows.  .  •  .  Rawlinson  brought 
home  a  stone  about  twenty  inches  long  and  ten  wide,  containing  an  en- 
tire treatise  on  mathematics.  It  would  be  perfectly  illegible  without 
glasses.  ...  In  Dr.  Abbotfs  Museum,  there  is  a  ring  of  Cheops,  to  which 
Bunsen  assigns  500  B.C.  The  signet  of  the  ring  is  about  the  sixe  of  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar,  and  the  engraving  is  invisible  without  the  aid  of 
glasses.  ...  At  Parma,  they  will  show  you  a  gem  once  worn  on  the 
finger  of  Michael  Aiigelo,  of  which  the  engraving  is  2,000  years  old,  and  on 
which  there  are  the  figures  of  seven  women.  You  Aiust  have  the  aid  of 
powerful  glasses  in  order  to  distinguish  the  forms  at  alL  •  .  .  So  the 
microscope,"  adds  the  learned  lecturer,  "  instead  of  dating  fi'om  our 
time,  finds  its  brothers  in  the  Books  of  Moses — and  these  are  infant 
brothers." 

The  foregoing  facts  dc  not  seem  to  show  that  the  ancients  had  mere- 
ly "  some  knowledge  of  tptics."  Therefore,  totally  disagreeing  in  this 
particular  with  Professor  Fiske  and  his  criticism  of  Professor  Draper's 
Conflict  in  his  Unseen  IVorld^  the  only  fault  we  find  with  the  admirable 
book  of  Draper  is  that,  as  an  historical  critic,  he  sometimes  uses  his  own 
optical  instruments  in  the  wrong  place.  While,  in  order  to  magnify  the 
atheism  of  the  Pythagorean  Bruno,  he  looks  through  convex  lenses ;  when- 
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ever  talking  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  he  evidently  sees  things 
through  concave  ones. 

It  is  simply  worthy  of  admiration  to  follow  in  various  modem  works 
tlic  cautious  attempts  of  both  pious  Christians  and  skeptical,  albeit  very 
learned  men,  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  what  we  are  and 
what  we  are  not  to  believe,  in  ancient  authors.  No  credit  is  ever  allowed 
them  without  being  followed  by  a  qualifying  caution.  If  Strabo  tells  us 
that  ancient  Nineveh  was  forty-seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  his  tes- 
timony is  accepted,  why  should  it  be  otherwise  the  moment  he  testifies  to 
the  accomplishment  of  Sibylline  prophecies  ?  Where  is  the  common  sense 
in  calling  Herodotus  the  ''  Father  of  History,''  and  then  accusing  him, 
in  the  same  breath,  of  silly  gibberish,  whenever  he  recounts  marvellous 
manifestations,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness  ?  Perhaps,  after  all,  such 
a  caution  is  more  than  ever  necessary,  now  that  our  epoch  has  been 
christened  the  Century  of  Discovery.  The  disenchantment  may  prove 
too  cruel  for  Europe.  Gunpowder,  which  has  long  been  thought  an 
invention  of  Bacon  and  Schwartz,  is  now  shown  in  the  school-books  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Chinese  for  levelling  hills  and  blasting  rocks, 
centuries  before  our  era.  '*  In  the  Museum  of  Alexandria,"  says  Dra- 
per, *'  there  was  a  machine  invented  by  Hero,  the  mathematician,  a 
litde  more  than  100  years  B.C.  It  revolved  by  the  agency  of  steam,  and 
was  of  the  form  that  we  should  now  call  a  reaction-engine.  .  .  .  Chance 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  invention  of  the  modern  steam-engine."* 
Europe  prides  herself  upon  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo, 
and  now  we  are  told  that  the  astronomical  observations  of  the  Chaldeans 
extend  back  to  within  a  hundred  years  of  the  flood  ;  and  Bunsen  fixes 
the  flood  at  not  less  than  10,000  years  before  our  era.f  Moreover, 
a  Chinese  emperor,  more  than  2,000  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  (1.  ^., 
before  Moses)  put  to  death  his  two  chief  astronomers  for  not  predict- 
ing an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

It  may  be  noted,  as  an  example  of  the  inaccuracy  of  current  notions 
as  to  the  scientific  claims  of  the  present  century,  that  the  discoveries  of 
the  indestructibility  of  matter  and  force-correlation,  especially  the  latter, 
are  heralded  as  among  our  crowning  triumphs.  It  is  "the  most  impor- 
tant discovery  of  the  present  century,"  as  Sir  William  Armstrong  expressed 
it  in  his  famous  address  as  president  of  the  British  Association.  But, 
this  '^ important  discovery"  is  no  discovery  after  all.  Its  origin,  apart 
from  the  undeniable  traces  of  it  to  be  found  among  the  old  philosophers, 
is  lost  in  the  dense  shadows  of  prehistoric  days.     Its  first  vestiges  are  dis 
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covered  in  the  dreamy  speculations  of  Vedic  theology,  in  the  doctrine  of 
emanation  and  absorption,  the  nirvana  in  short.  John  Erigena  outlined 
it  in  his  bold  philosophy  in  the  eighth  century,  and  we  invite  any  one  to 
read  his  De  Divisions  Natura^  who  would  convince  himself  of  this  truth. 
Science  tells  that  when  the  theory  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  (also 
a  very,  very  old  idea  of  Demokritus,  by  the  way)  was  demonstrated,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  extend  it  to  force.  No  materi^d  particle  can  ever  be  lost ; 
no  part  of  the  force  existing  in  nature  can  vanish ;  hence,  force  was  like- 
wise proved  indestructible,  and  its  various  manifestations  or  forces,  under 
divers  aspects,  were  shown  to  be  mutually  convertible,  and  but  different 
modes  of  motion  of  the  material  particles.  And  thus  was  rediscovered  the 
force-correlation.  Mr.  Grove,  so  far  back  as  1842,  gave  to  each  of  these 
forces,  such  as  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  light,  the  character  of  con- 
vertibility ;  making  them  capable  of  being  at  one  moment  a  cause,  and  at 
the  next  an  effect.*  But  whence  come  these  forces,  and  whither  do  they 
go,  when  we  lose  sight  of  them  ?     On  this  point  science  is  silent. 

The  theory  of  **  force-correlation,"  though  it  may  be  in  the  minds  of 
our  contemporaries  "  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age,"  can  account  for 
neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end  of  one  of  such  forces ;  neither  can 
the  theory  point  out  the  cause  of  it.  Forces  may  be  convertible,  and 
one  may  produce  the  other,  still,  no  exact  science  is  able  to  explain  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  the  phenomenon.  In  what  particular  are  we  then 
in  advance  of  Plato  who,  discussing  in  the  Timaus  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary qualities  of  matter,  f  and  the  feebleness  of  human  intellect,  makes 
Timaeus  say :  **  God  knows  the  original  qualities  of  things ;  man  can 
only  hope  to  attain  to  probability."  We  have  but  to  open  one  of  the 
several  pamphlets  of  Huxley  and  Tyndall  to  find  precisely  the  same 
confession ;  but  they  improve  upon  Plato  by  not  allowing  even  God  to 
know  more  than  themselves  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  upon  this  that  they 
base  their  claims  of  superiority?  The  ancient  Hindus  founded  their 
doctrine  of  emanation  and  absorption  on  precisely  that  law.  The  To  *Oi» 
the  primordial  point  in  the  boundless  circle,  **  whose  circumference  is 
nowhere,  and  the  centre  everywhere,"  emanating  from  itself  all  things, 
and  manifesting  them  in  the  visible  universe  under  multifarious  forms ; 
the  forms  interchanging,  commingling,  and,  after  a  gradual  transformation 
from  the  pure  spirit  (or  the  Buddhistic  **«^Mm^"),  into  the  grossest 
matter,  beginning  to  recede  and  as  gradually  re-emerge  into  their  prim- 
itive state,  which  is  the  absorption  into  Nirvana  J — ^what  else  is  this 
but  correlation  of  forces  ? 

♦  W.  R.  Grove  :  "  Prefacs  to  the  Correlaiion  of  Physical  Forcei." 

f  *«  Tiniaeus,"  p.  22. 

%  Beginning  with  Godfrey  Higgins  and  ending  with  Max  MUUer,  everr  archseologrst 
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Science  tells  us  that  heat  may  be  shown  to  develop  electricity,  elec- 
tricity produce  heat ;  and  magnetism  to  evolve  electricity,  and  vice  versa. 
Motion,  they  tell  us,  results  from  motion  itself,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 
This  is  the  A  B  C  of  occultism  and  of  the  earliest  alchemists.  The 
indestructibility  of  matter  and  force  being  discovered  and  proved,  the 
great  problem  of  eternity  is  solved.  What  need  have  we  more  of  spirit  ? 
its  uselessness  is  henceforth  scientifically  demonstrated  1 

Thus  modem  philosophers  may  be  said  not  to  have  gone  one  step 
beyond  what  the  priests  of  Samothrace,  the  Hindus,  and  even  the  Chris- 
dan  Gnostics  well  knew.  The  former  have  shown  it  in  that  wonderfully 
ingenious  mythos  of  the  Dioskuri,  or  *•  the  sons  of  heaven ; "  the  twin 
brothers,  spoken  of  by  Schweigger,  "  who  constantly  die  and  return  to 
Hfe  together,  while  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  one  should  die  tliat  the 
other  may  live.'*  They  knew  as  well  as  our  physicists,  that  when  a  force 
has  disappeared  it  has  simply  been  converted  into  another  force.  Though 
archaeology  may  not  have  discovered  any  ancient  apparatus  for  such  spec- 
ial conversions,  it  may  nevertheless  be  affirmed  with  perfect  reason  and 
upon  analogical  deductions  that  nearly  all  the  ancient  religions  were 
based  on  such  indestructibility  of  matter  and  force — plus  the  emanation 
of  the  whole  from  an  ethereal,  spiritual  fire — or  the  central  sun,  which  is 
God  or  spirit,  on  the  knowledge  of  whose  potentiality  is  based  ancient 
theurgic  magic. 

In  the  manuscript  commentary  of  Proclus  on  magic  he  gives  the  foU 
lowing  account:  "In  the  same  manner  as  lovers  gradually  advance 
fi-om  that  beauty  which  is  apparent  in  sensible  forms,  to  that  which  is 
divine ;  so  the  ancient  priests,  when  they  considered  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain  alliance  and  sympathy  in  natural  things  to  each  other,  and  of  things 
manifest  to  occult  powers,  and  discovered  that  all  things  subsist  in  all, 
they  fabricated  a  sacred  science  from  this  mutual  sympathy  and  similar- 
ity. Thus  they  recognized  things  supreme  in  such  as  are  subordinate, 
and  the  subordinate  in  the  supreme;  in  the  celestial  regions,  terrene 
properties  subsisting  in  a  causal  and  celestial  manner ;  and  in  earth 
celestial  properties,  but  according  to  a  terrene  condition." 

Proclus  then  proceeds  to  point  to  certain  mysterious  peculiarities  of 

and  philolc^[ist  who  has  bSiXy  and  seriously  studied  the  old  religions,  has  perceived  that 
taken  literally  they  could  only  lead  them  on  a  false  track.  Dr.  Lardner  disfigured  and 
misrepresented  the  old  doctrines— whether  nnwittingiy  or  otherwise — in  the  grossest 
manner.  The  pravHtti,  or  the  existence  of  nature  when  alive,  in  activity,  and  the 
nirvriiti,  or  the  rest,  the  state  of  non-living,  is  the  Buddhistic  esoteric  doctrine.  The 
««pure  nothing,"  or  non-existence,  if  translated  according  to  the  esoteric  sense,  would 
mean  the  '*  pure  spirit,"  the  nameless  or  something  our  intellect  is  unable  to  graip^ 
nothing.     But  we  wiU  speak  of  it  further. 
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plants,  miner»:l8,  and  animals,  all  of  which  are  well  known  to  our  natui* 
lists,  but  none  of  which  are  explained.  Such  are  the  rotatory  motion  of 
the  sunflower,  of  the  heliotrope,  of  the  lotos — which,  before  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  folds  its  leaves,  drawing  the  petals  within  itself,  so  to  say,  then 
expands  them  gradually,  as  the  sun  rises,  and  draws  them  in  again  as  it 
descends  to  the  west^-of  the  sun  and  lunar  stones  and  the  helioselenus^ 
of  the  cock  and  lion,  and  other  animals.  '*  Now  the  ancients,"  he  sa3rS| 
^*  having  contemplated  this  mutual  sympathy  of  things  (celestial  and 
terrestrial)  applied  them  for  occult  purposes,  both  celestial  and  terrene 
natures,  by  means  of  which,  through  a  certain  similitude,  they  deduced 
divine  virtues  into  this  inferior  abode.  .  .  •  All  things  are  full  of  divine 
natures ;  terrestrial  natures  receiving  the  plenitude  of  such  as  are  celes- 
tial, but  celestial  of  jitr/^rcelestial  essences,  while  every  order  of  things 
proceeds  gradually  in  a  beautiful  descent  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest^ 
For  whatever  particulars  are  collected  into  one  above  the  order  of 
things,  are  afterwards  dilated  in  descending,  various  souls  being  distrib- 
uted under  their  various  ruling  divinities"  f 

Evidently  Proclus  does  not  advocate  here  simply  a  superstition,  but 
science ;  for  notwithstanding  that  it  is  occult,  and  unknown  to  our 
scholars,  who  deny  its  possibilities,  magic  is  still  a  science.  It  is  firmly 
and  solely  based  on  the  mysterious  affinities  existing  between  organic  and 
inorganic  bodies,  the  visible  productions  of  the  four  kingdoms,  and  the 
invisible  powers  of  the  universe.  That  which  science  calls  gravitation, 
the  ancients  and  the  mediaeval  hermetists  called  magnetism,  attraction, 
affinity.  It  is  the  universal  law,  which  is  understood  by  Plato  and 
explained  in  Timaus  as  the  attraction  of  lesser  bodies  to  larger  ones, 
and  of  similar  bodies  to  similar,  the  latter  exhibiting  a  magnetic  power 
rather  than  following  the  law  of  gravitation.  The  anti-Aristotelean 
formula  that  gravity  causes  all  bodies  to  descend  with  equal  rapidity^ 
without  reference  to  their  weighty  the  difference  being  caused  by  some 
other  unknown  agency,  would  seem  to  point  a  great  deal  more  forcibly 
to  magnetism  than  to  gravitation,  the  former  attracting  rather  in  virtue  of 
the  substance  than  of  the  weight.  A  thorough  familiarity  with  the  occult 
faculties  of  everything  existing  in  nature,  visible  as  well  as  invisible ;  their 
mutual  relations,  attractions,  and  repulsions ;  the  cause  of  these,  traced 
to  the  spiritual  principle  which  pervades  and  animates  all  things ;  the 
ability  to  furnish  the  best  conditions  for  this  principle  to  manifest  itself^ 

in  other  words  a  profound  and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  natural  law 

this  was  and  is  the  basis  of  magic. 

*  lliis  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  modem  theory  of  evohitk a. 

f  Ficinus :  See  '*  Excerpta  "  and  **  DisserUtion  on  Magir  ;  **  Taylor  t  **  Piato^*' 

vol.  L,  p.  63. 
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In  his  notes  on  Ghosts  and  Goblins,  when  reviewing  some  facts 
adduced  by  certain  illustrious  defenders  of  the  spiritual  phenomena,  such 
as  Professor  de  Morgan,  Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  and  Mr.  Wallace 
among  others — Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor  says  that  he  "cannot  see 
any  force  in  the  following  remarks  by  Professor  Wallace :  '  How  is 
such  evidence  as  this,'  he  (Wallace)  says,  speaking  of  one  of  Owen's 
stories,  'refuted  or  explained  away?  Scores,  and  even  hundreds,  of 
equally-attested  facts  are  on  record,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  explain 
them.  They  are  simply  ignored,  and  in  many  cases  admitted  to  be  in- 
explicable.' "  To  this  Mr.  Proctor  jocularly  replies  that  as  "  our  philoso- 
phers declare  that  they  have  long  ago  decided  these  ghost  stories  to  be 
all  delusions ;  therefore  they  need  only  be  ignored  ;  and  they  feel  much 

*  worritted '  that  fresh  evidence  should  be  adduced,  and  fresh  converts 
made,  some  of  whom  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  ask  for  a  new  trial  on 
the  ground  that  the  former  verdict  was  contrary  to  the  evidence." 

"  All  this,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  affords  excellent  reason  why  the 

*  converts '  should  not  be  ridiculed  for  their  belief ;  but  something  more 
to  the  purpose  must  be  urged  before  *  the  philosophers  *  can  be  expected 
to  devote  much  of  their  time  to  the  inquiry  suggested.  It  ought  to  be 
shown  that  the  well-being  of  the  human  race  is  to  some  important  degree 
concerned  in  the  matter,  whereas  the  trivial  nature  of  all  ghostly  con- 
duct hitherto  recorded  is  admitted  even  by  converts  1 " 

Mrs.  Emma  Hardinge  Britten  has  collected  a  great  number  of  au- 
thenticated facts  from  secular  and  scientific  journals,  which  show  with 
what  serious  questions  our  scientists  sometimes  replace  the  vexed  sub- 
ject of  "  Ghosts  and  Goblins."  She  quotes  from  a  Washington  paper  a 
report  of  one  of  these  solemn  conclaves,  held  on  the  evening  of  April 
29th,  1854.  Professor  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  the  venerable  chemist, 
who  was  so  universally  respected  for  his  individual  character,  as  well  as 
for  his  life-long  labors  for  science,  "  was  bullied  into  silence "  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry,  as  soon  as  he  had  touched  the  subject  of  spiritualism. 
**  The  impertinent  action  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  •  American 
Scientific  Association,' "  says  the  authoress,  '*  was  sanctioned  by  the 
majority  of  that  distinguished  body  and  subsequently  endorsed  by  all  of 
them  in  their  proceedings."*  On  the  following  morning,  in  the  report  of 
the  session,  the  Spiritual  Telegraph  thus  commented  upon  the  events  : 

*'  It  would  seem  that  a  subject  like  this  " — (presented  by  Professor 
Hare)  was  one  which  would  lie  peculiarly  within  the  domain  of  *  science.' 
Bot  the  *  American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,f  decided 

^  **  Modem  American  Spiritoalisin,'*  p.  119. 

f  The  full  and  correct  name  of  this  learned  Society  is-.-  **  The  Ameriom  AnociatloA 
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that  it  was  either  unworthy  of  their  attention  or  daiigeious  f^ir  them  tc 
meddle  with,  and  so  they  voted  to  put  the  invitation  on  the  table.  .  •  • 
We  cannot  omit  in  this  connection  to  mention  that  the  '  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  of  Science  held  i  very  learned,  extended,  grave, 
and  profound  discussion  at  the  same  session,  upon  the  cause  why '  roosters 
crow  between  twelve  and  <me  d clock  at  night  /  "  A  subject  worthy  of 
philosophers  ;  and  one,  moreover,  which  must  have  been  shown  to  effect 
"  the  well-being  of  the  human  race  "  in  a  very  "  important  degree/' 

It  is  sufficient  for  one  to  express  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  mysteri- 
ous sympathy  between  the  Itfe  of  certain  plants  and  that  of  human  beings, 
to  assure  being  made  the  subject  of  ridicule.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
many  well-authenticated  cases  going  to  show  the  reality  of  such  an  affin- 
ity. Persons  have  been  known  to  fall  sick  simultaneously  with  the  up- 
rooting of  a  tree  planted  upon  their  natal  day,  and  dying  when  the  tree 
died.  Reversing  affairs,  it  has  been  known  that  a  tree  planted  under  the 
same  circumstances  withered  and  died  simultaneously  with  the  person 
whose  twin  brother,  so  to  speak,  it  was.  The  former  would  be  called  by 
Mr.  Proctor  an  *'  effect  of  the  imagination ; "  the  latter  a  "  curious  coin- 
cidence." 

Max  Muller  gives  a  number  of  such  cases  in  his  essay  On  Manners  and 
Customs.  He  shows  this  popular  tradition  existing  in  Central  America, 
in  India,  and  Germany.  He  traces  it  over  nearly  all  £urope  ;  finds  it 
among  the  Maori  Warriors,  in  British  Guiana,  and  in  Asia.  Reviewing 
Tyler's  Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  Mankind^  a  work  in  which 
are  brought  together  quite  a  number  of  such  traditions,  the  great  philo- 
logist very  justly  remarks  the  following  :  'Mf  it  occurred  in  Indian  and 
German  tales  only,  we  might  consider  it  as  ancient  Aryan  property ;  but 
when  we  find  it  again  in  Central  America,  nothing  remains  but  either  to 
admit  a  later  communication  between  European  settlers  and  native 
American  story-tellers  ...  or  to  inquire  whether  there  is  not  some 
intelligible  and  truly  human  element  in  this  supposed  sympathy  between 
the  life  of  flowers  and  the  life  of  man." 

The  present  generation  of  men,  who  believe  in  nothing  beyond  the 
superficial  evidence  of  their  senses,  will  doubtless  reject  the  very  idea  of 
such  a  sympathetic  power  existing  in  plants,  animab,  and  even  stones. 
The  caul  covering  their  inner  sight  allows  them  to  see  but  that  which 
they  cannot  well  deny.  The  author  of  the  Asclepian  Dialogue  fiimishes 
us  with  a  reason  for  it,  that  might  perhaps  fit  the  present  period  and 
account  for  this  epidemic  of  unbelief     In  our  century,  as  then,  ''there 


for  the  Advancement  of  Science."     It  \%^  however,  often  called  lor  bfrnty*!  nkt,  **  Tht 
American  Scientific  Association." 
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u  a  .amentable  departure  of  divinity  from  man,  when  nothing  worthy  of 
heaven  or  celestial  concerns  is  heard  or  believed,  and  when  every  divine 
voice  is  by  a  necessary  silence  dumb."  *  Or,  as  the  Emperor  Julian  has 
it,  "  the  little  soul "  of  the  skeptic  ''  is  indeed  acute,  but  sees  nothing 
with  a  vision  healthy  and  sound.'' 

We  are  at  the  bottom^of  a  cycle  and  evidently  in  a  transitory  state. 
Plato  divides  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  universe  during  every  cycle 
into  fertile  and  barren  periods.  In  the  sublunary  regions,  the  spheres  of 
the  various  elements  remain  eternally  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  divine 
nature,  he  says ;  "but  their  parts,"  owing  to  a  too  close  proximity  to 
earth,  and  their  commingling  with  the  earthly  (which  is  matter,  and  there- 
fore the  realm  of  evil),  "  are  sometimes  according,  and  sometimes  con- 
trary to  (divine)  nature.  When  those  circulations — which  Eliphas  Levi 
calls  "  currents  of  the  astral  light" — in  the  universal  ether  which  contains  in 
itself  every  element,  take  place  in  harmony  with  the  divine  spirit,  our 
earth  and  everything  pertaining  to  it  enjoys  a  fertile  period.  The  occult 
powers  of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals  magically  sympathize  with  the 
"  superior  natures,"  and  the  divine  soul  of  man  is  in  perfect  intelligence 
with  these  "  inferior "  ones.  But  during  the  barren  periods,  the  latter 
lose  their  magic  sympathy,  and  the  spiritual  sight  of  the  majority  of 
mankind  is  so  blinded  as  to  lose  every  notion  of  the  superior  powers  of 
its  own  divine  spirit.  We  are  in  a  barren  period  :  the  eighteenth  century, 
during  which  the  malignant  fever  of  skepticism  broke  out  so  irrepres- 
sibly,  has  entailed  unbelief  as  an  hereditary  disease  upon  the  nineteenth. 
The  divine  intellect  is  veiled  in  man  ;  his  animal  brain  alone  philosophizes. 

Formerly y  magic  was  a  universal  science^  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
tacerdotal  savant.  Though  the  focus  was  jealously  guarded  in  the  sanc- 
tuaries, its  rays  illuminated  the  whole  of  mankind.  Otherwise,  how  are  we 
to  account  for  the  extraordinary  identity  of  '*  superstitions,"  customs,  tra« 
ditions,  and  even  sentences,  repeated  in  popular  proverbs  so  widely  scat- 
tered from  one  pole  to  the  other  that  we  find  exactly  the  same  ideas 
among  the  Tartars  and  Laplanders  as  among  the  southern  nations  of 
Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  the  steppes  of  Russia,  and  the  aborigines  of 
North  and  South  America  ?  For  instance,  Tyler  shows  one  of  the  ancient 
Pythagorean  maxims,  **  Do  not  stir  the  fire  with  a  sword,"  as  popular  among 
a  number  of  nations  which  have  not  the  slightest  connection  with  each 
other.  He  quotes  Oe  Piano  Carpini,  who  found  this  tradition  prevailing 
among  the  Tartars  so  far  back  as  in  1246.  A  Tartar  will  not  consent  for 
any  amount  of  money  to  stick  a  knife  into  the  fire,  or  touch  it  with  any 
^arp  or  pointed  instmment,  for  fear  of  cutting  the  "  head  of  the  fire." 


*  See  Taylor's  translation  of  *'  Select  Works  of  riotinus,"  p.  553,  etc. 
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The  Kan  tchadal  of  North-eastern  Asia  consider  it  a  great  sin  so  to  Jo 
The  Sioux  Indians  of  North  America  dare  not  touch  the  fire  with  eitbei 
needle,  knife,  or  any  sharp  instrument  The  Kalmucks  entertain  the 
same  dread ;  and  an  Abyssinian  would  rather  bury  his  bare  arms  to  the 
elbows  in  blazing  coals  than  use  a  knife  or  axe  near  them.  All  these 
fiatcts  Tyler  also  calls  ''simply  curious  coincidences."  Max  Muller, 
however,  thinks  that  they  lose  much  of  their  force  by  the  fact  "  of  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  being  at  the  bottom  of  it*' 

Every  sentence  of  Pythagoras,  like  most  of  the  ancient  maxims,  has  a 
dual  signification ;  and,  while  it  had  an  occult  physical  meaning,  expressed 
literally  in  its  words,  it  embodied  a  moral  precept,  which  is  explained  by 
lamblichus  in  his  Zi/<f  of  Pythagoras,  This  "  Dig  not  fire  with  a  sword," 
is  the  ninth  symbol  in  the  Protreptics  of  this  Neo-platonist  "  This  sym- 
bol," he  says,  "  exhorts  to  prudence."  It  shows  "  the  propriety  of  not 
opposing  sharp  words  to  a  man  fiill  of  fire  and  wrath — not  contending 
with  him.  For  frequently  by  uncivil  words  you  will  agitate  and  disturb  an 
ignorant  man,  and  you  will  suffer  yourself.  .  .  .  Herakleitus  also  testifies 
to  the  truth  of  this  symbol.  For,  he  says,  '  It  is  difficult  to  fight  with 
anger,  for  whatever  is  necessary  to  be  done  redeems  the  soul.*  And  this 
he  says  truly.  For  many,  by  gratifying  anger,  have  changed  the  condition 
of  their  soul,  and  have  made  death  preferable  to  life.  But  by  governing 
the  tongue  and  being  quiet,  friendship  is  produced  from  strife,  the  fire  of 
anger  being  extinguished,  and  you  yourself  will  not  appear  to  be  destitute 
of  intellect"* 

We  have  had  misgivings  sometimes  ;  we  have  questioned  the  impar- 
tiality of  our  own  judgment,  our  ability  to  offer  a  respectful  criticism  upon 
the  labors  of  such  giants  as  some  of  our  modern  philosophers — ^Tyndall, 
Huxley,  Spencer,  Carpenter,  and  a  few  others.  In  our  immoderate  love 
for  the  "  men  of  old  " — the  primitive  sages — we  were  always  afraid  to  tres- 
pass the  boundaries  of  justice  and  refuse  their  dues  to  those  who  deserve 
them.  Gradually  this  natural  fear  gave  way  before  an  unexpected  rein- 
forcement We  found  out  that  we  were  but  the  feeble  echo  of  public  opin- 
ion, which,  though  suppressed,  has  sometimes  found  relief  in  able  articles 
scattered  throughout  the  periodicals  of  the  country.  One  of  such  can 
be  found  in  the  National  Quarterly  Review  of  December,  1875,  entitled 
"  Our  Sensational  Present-Day  Philosophers.**  It  is  a  very  able  article, 
discussing  fearlessly  the  claims  of  several  of  our  scientists  to  new  discov- 
eries in  regard  to  the  nature  of  matter,  the  human  soul,  the  mind,  the 
universe  ;  how  the  universe  came  into  existence,  etc.  "  The  religious 
world  has  been  much  startled,*'  the  author  proceeds  to  say,  "  and  not  a 


*  Immblichofl :  **  De  Vita  Pythag.,"  additional  notes  (Taylor). 
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Gttle  excited  by  the  utterances  of  men  like  Spencer,  Tyndall,  Huxley^ 
Proctor,  and  a  few  others  of  the  same  school."    Admitting  very  cheerfully 
how  much  science  owes  to  each  of  those  gentlemen,  nevertheless  the 
aathor  *'  most  emphatically  "  denies  that  they  have  made  any  discoveries  at 
all.     There  is  nothmg  new  in  the  speculations,  even  of  the  most  advanced 
of  them  ;  nothing  which  was  not  known  and  taught,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, thousands  of  years  ago.     He  does  not  say  that  these  scientists 
•*put  forward  their  theories  as  their  own  discoveries,  but  they  leave  the 
fact  to  be  implied,  and  the  newspapers  do  the  rest.  .  .  .    The  public, 
irhich  has  neither  time  nor  the  inclination  to  examine  the  facts,  adopts 
the  faith  of  the  newspapers  .  .  .     and  wonders  what  will  come  next  1 
.   .  .  The  supposed  originators  of  such  startling  theories  are  assailed 
in  the  newspapers.    Sometimes  the  obnoxious  scientists  undertake  to  de- 
fend themselves,  but  we  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  they 
have  candidly  said,  '  Gentlemen,  be  not  angry  with  us ;  we  are  merely 
revamping  stories  which  are  nearly  as  old  as  the  mountains.' "    This  would 
have  been  the  simple  truth ;  "  but  even  scientists  or  philosophers,"  adds 
the  author,  <<  are  not  always  proof  against  the  weakness  of  encouraging 
any  notion  which  they  think  may  secure  niches  for  them  among  the  im- 
mortal ones."* 

Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  even  Spencer  have  become  lately  the  great 
oracles,  the  '*  infallible  popes "  on  the  dogmas  of  protoplasm,  molecules, 
primordial  forms,  and  atoms.  They  have  reaped  more  palms  and  laurels 
for  their  great  discoveries  than  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  Seneca 
had  hairs  on  their  heads.  Nevertheless,  the  works  of  the  latter  teem 
with  ideas  on  the  protoplasm,  primordial  forms,  etc,  let  alone  the  atoms, 
which  caused  Demokritus  to  be  called  the  atomic  philosopher.  In  the 
same  Review  we  find  this  very  startling  denunciation  : 

"  Who,  among  the  innocent^  has  not  been  astonished,  even  within  the 
last  year,  at  the  wonderful  results  accomplished  by  oxygen  ?  What  an 
excitement  T3mdall  and  Huxley  have  created  by  proclaiming,  in  their 
own  ingenious,  oracular  way,  just  the  very  doctrines  which  we  have  just 
quoted  from  Liebig;  yet,  as  early  as  1840,  Professor  Lyon  Playfair 
translated  into  English  the  most  'advanced'  of  Baron  Liebig*! 
— rks."  t 

"  Another  recent  utterance,"  he  says,  "  which  startled  a  large  n» 

.-r  of  innocent  and  pious  persons,  is,  that  every  thought  we  express,  o^ 

attempt  to  express,  produces  a  certain  wonderful  change  in  the  substance 

c^  the  brain.     But,  for  this  and  a  good  deal  more  of  its  kind,  our  philoso- 

pheit  had  only  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  Baron  Liebig.    Thus,  for  instancct 

^  ••  The  Nationtl  Quarterly  Reriew,"  Dec,  1875.        f  Ibid.,  p.  94. 
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that  scientist  proclaims :  *^  Physiology  has  sufficiently  decisive  groundi 
for  the  opinions,  that  every  ihaughiy  every  sensation  is  accompanied  by  9 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  ;  that  every  mo 
tion,  every  manifestation  of  force  is  the  result  of  a  transformation  of  the 
structure  or  of  its  substance.  * 

Thus,  throughout  the  sensational  lectures  of  Tyndall,  we  can  trace, 
almost  to  a  page,  the  whole  of  Liebig's  speculations,  interlined  now  and 
then  with  the  still  earlier  views  of  Demokritus  and  other  Pagan  philoso 
phers.  A  potpourri  of  old  hypotheses  elevated  by  the  great  authority  of 
the  day  into  quasi-demonstrated  formulas,  and  delivered  in  that  pa- 
thetic, picturesque,  mellow,  and  thrillingly-eloquent  phraseology  so  pre- 
eminently his  own. 

Further,  the  same  reviewer  shows  us  many  of  the  identical  ideas  and 
all  the  material  requisite  to  demonstrate  the  great  discoveries  of  Tyndall 
and  Huxley,  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  author  of  Disquisitions 
on  Matter  and  Spirit,  and  even  in  Herder's  Philosophy  of  History. 

"  Priestley,"  adds  the  author,  "  was  not  molested  by  government,  sim- 
ply because  he  had  no  ambition  to  obtain  fame  by  proclaiming  his  athe- 
istic views  from  the  house-top.  This  philosopher  .  .  .  was  the  author 
of  from  seventy  to  eighty  volumes,  and  the  discoverer  of  oxygen."  It 
is  in  these  works  that  '^  he  puts  forward  those  identical  ideas  which  have 
been  declared  so  'startling,*  *bold,*  etc.,  as  the  utterances  of  our  present- 
day  philosophers." 

"Our  readers,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "remember  what  an  excitement 
has  been  created  by  the  utterances  of  some  of  our  modem  philosophers 
as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  ideas,  but  those  utterances,  like  others  that 
preceded  and  followed  them,  contain  nothing  new."  "An  idea,"  sa)rs 
Plutarch,  "  is  a  being  incorporeal,  which  has  no  subsistence  by  itself,  but 
gives  figure  and  form  unto  shapeless  matter,  and  becomes  the  cause  of 
its  manifestation  "  {De  Placitio  Philosophorum), 

Verily,  no  modern  atheist,  Mr.  Huxley  included,  can  outvie  Epicu- 
rus in  materialism ;  he  can  but  mimic  him.  And  what  is  his  ^  proto- 
plasm." but  a  rechauffe  of  the  speculations  of  the  Hindu  Sw4bhAvikas  or 
Pantheists,  who  assert  that  all  things,  the  gods  as  well  as  men  and  ani- 
mals, are  born  from  SwabhAva  or  their  own  nature?!  As  to  Epicurus, 
this  is  what  Lucretius  makes  him  say :  "  The  soul,  thus  produced,  must 
be  material,  because  we  trace  it  issuing  from  a  material  source  ;  because 
it  exists,  and  exists  alone  in  a  material  system ;  is  nourished  by  material 
food  ;  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  body ;  becomes  matured  with  its 
maturity ;  declines  with  its  decay ;  and  hence,  whether  belonging  to  man 

^  "Force  and  Matter,"  p.  151.        f  Bumoaf :  " Introduction,*' p.  11& 
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or  brute,  must  die  with  its  death."  Nevertheless,  we  would  remind  the 
leader  that  Epicurus  is  here  speaking  of  the  Astral  Sotil,  not  of  Divine 
Spirit  Still,  if  we  rightly  understand  the  above,  Mr.  Huxley's  ''mutton- 
protoplasm  "  is  of  a  very  ancient  origin,  and  can  claim  for  its  birthplace, 
Athens,  and  for  its  cradle,  the  brain  of  old  Epicurus. 

Further,  still,  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood  or  found  guilty  of  de- 
preciating the  labor  of  any  of  our  scientists,  the  author  closes  his  essay 
by  remarking,  '*  We  merely  want  to  show  that,  at  least,  that  portion  of 
the  public  which  considers  itself  intelligent  and  enlightened  should  culti- 
vate its  memory,  or  remember  the  "  advanced  "  thinkers  of  the  past  much 
better  than  it  does.  Especially  should  those  do  so  who,  whether  from 
the  desk,  the  rostrum,  or  the  pulpit,  undertake  to  instruct  all  willing  to  be 
instructed  by  them.  There  would  then  be  much  less  groundless  appre- 
hension, much  less  charlatanism,  and  above  all,  much  less  plagiarism, 
than  there  is."  ♦ 

Truly  says  Cudworth  that  the  greatest  ignorance  of  which  our  mod- 
em wiseacres  accuse  the  ancients  is  their  belief  in  the  soul's  immortality. 
Like  the  old  skeptic  of  Greece,  our  scientists — to  use  an  expression  of 
the  same  Dr.  Cudworth — are  afraid  that  if  they  admit  spirits  and  appari- 
tions they  must  admit  a  God  too ;  and  there  is  nothing  too  absurd,  he 
adds,  for  them  to  suppose,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  existence  of  God. 
The  great  body  of  ancient  materialists,  skeptical  as  they  now  seem  to  us, 
thought  otherwise,  and  Epicurus,  who  rejected  the  soul's  immortality, 
believed  still  in  a  God,  and  Deniokritus  fully  conceded  the  reality  of 
apparitions.  The  preSxistence  and  God-like  powers  of  the  human  spirit 
were  believed  in  by  most  all  the  sages  of  ancient  days.  The  magic  of 
Babylon  and  Persia  based  upon  it  the  doctrine  of  their  machagistia. 
The  Chaldean  Oracles,  on  which  Pletho  and  Psellus  have  so  much  coin* 
mented,  constantly  expounded  and  amplified  their  testimony.  Zoroaster, 
Pythagoras,  Epicharmus,  Empedocles,  Kebes,  Euripides,  Plato,  Euclid, 
Philo,  Boethius,  Virgil,  Marcus  Cicero,  Plotinus,  lamblichus,  Proclus, 
Psellus,  Synesius,  Origen,  and,  finally,  Aristotle  himself,  far  from  deny- 
ing our  immortality,  support  it  most  emphatically.  Like  Cardon  and 
Pompanatius,  "  who  were  no  friends  to  the  soul's  immortality,"  as  says 
Henry  More,  "Aristotle  expressly  concludes  that  the  rational  soul  is 
both  a  distinct  being  from  the  soul  of  the  world,  though  of  the  same 
essence,  and  that  "it  does  preexist  before  it  comes  into  the  body."*' 

Years  have  rolled  away  since  the  Count  Joseph  De  Maistre  wrote  a 
sentence  which,  if  api)ropriate  to  the  Voltairean  epoch  in  which  he  hvcd^ 

•  "The  National  Quarterly  Renew,"  Dec,,  1875,  P^  ^ 
f  "De  Anima,"  lib.  i.,  cap.  3, 
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applies  with  still  more  justice  to  our  period  of  utter  skepticism.  <'I 
have  heard,"  writes  this  eminent  man,  ''I  have  heard  and  read  of  myri- 
ads of  good  jokes  on  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients,  who  were  always  see* 
ing  spirits  everywhere ;  methinks  that  we  are  a  great  deal  more  imbedk 
than  our  forefathers,  in  never  perceiving  any  such  now,  anywhere."  ^ 


^  J)t  Maistre:  «*Soirtode  St.  Petmbarj^ 


n 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


*  Wnik  not  my  micic  wonders  wrougliC  hf  aid 
Of  Stygba  angdt  tammcmed  up  from  HeU ; 
SoonMd  and  aocuned  by  thote  who  have  csaay'd 
Bar  (looBiy  Diva  and  Afrttei  to  oompd. 
But  by  perception  of  the  secret  powers 
Of  mineral  springs,  in  nature's  inmost  cdl, 
Of  herbs  in  curtain  of  her  greenest  bowers. 
And  of  tfko  movinf  stars  o'er  mountaia  tops  and 


— Tamcs  Canto  XIV^  bM 

**  Who  dares  diink  cmt  thing  and  an0tJur  tdl 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  Hell  I  **— Pora. 

If  num  ceaaea  to  exist  n^ien  he  disappears  in  the  grave,  yoo  must  be  oompdled  to  affirm  tfmt  he  b  tha 
only  creature  in  emstence  whom  nature  or  providence  has  condescended  to  deoeite  and  coeat  by  capa* 
for  which  diere  are  no  available  objects.**— BuLWSK-LrrroN  :  Strm9»g9  Stmy, 


THE  preface  of  Richard  A.  Proctor's  latest  work  on  astronomy,  en- 
titled Our  Place  among  Infinities^  contains  the  following  extra- 
ordinary words  :  '*  It  was  their  ignorance  of  the  earth's  place  among 
infinities,  which  led  the  ancients  to  regard  the  heavenly  bodies  as  ruling 
favorably  or  adversely  the  fates  of  men  and  nations,  and  to  dedicate 
the  days  in  sets  of  seven  to  the  seven  planets  of  their  astrological 
8)rstem." 

Mr.  Proctor  makes  two  distinct  assertions  in  this  sentence :  i.  That 
the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the  earth's  place  among  infinities ;  and  2, 
That  they  regarded  the  heavenly  bodies  as  ruling,  favorably  or  adversely, 
the  fates  of  men  and  nations.^  We  are  stsy  confident  that  there  is  at 
least  good  reason  to  suspect  that  the  ancients  were  familiar  with  the 
movements,  emplacement,  and  mutual  relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  testimony  of  Plutarch,  Professor  Draper,  and  Jowett,  are  sufficiently 
explicit.  But  we  would  ask  Mr.  Proctor  how  it  happens,  if  the  ancient 
astronomers  were  so  ignorant  of  the  law  of  the  birth  and  death  of  worlds 
that,  in  the  firagmentary  bits  which  the  hand  of  time  has  spared  us  of 
ancient  lore  there  should  be — ^albeit  couched  in  obscure  language — so 
much  information  which  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  science  have  veri- 
fied ?  Beginning  with  the  tenth  page  of  the  work  under  notice,  Mr.  Proc- 

*  We  need  not  go  so  far  back  as  that  to  assure  onrselves  that  many  great  men  be- 
tiered  the  same;  Kepler,  the  eminent  astronomer,  fully  credited  the  idea  that  the 
•tars  and  all  hearenly  bodies,  even  oar  earth,  are  endowed  with  living  and  thmklng 
soob. 
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tor  sketches  for  us  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  our  earth,  and  the  suc- 
cessive changes  through  which  it  passed  until  it  became  habitable  for  man. 
In  vivid  colors  he  depicts  the  gradual  accretion  of  cosmic  matter  into 
gaseous  spheres  surrounded  with  "  a  liquid  non-permanent  shell ; "  the 
condensation  of  both  ;  the  ultimate  solidification  of  the  external  crust ; 
the  slow  cooling  of  the  mass ;  the  chemical  results  following  the  action 
of  intense  heat  upon  the  primitive  earthy  matter ;  the  formation  of  soils 
and  their  distribution  ;  the  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere ; 
the  appearance  of  vegetation  and  animal  life ;  and,  finally,  the  advent  of 
man. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  oldest  written  records  left  us  by  the  Chal- 
deans, the  Hermetic  Book  of  Number s^^  and  see  what  we  shall  find  in  the 
allegorical  language  of  Hermes,  Kadnius,  or  Thuti,  the  thrice  great  Tris- 
megistus.  '*  In  the  beginning  of  time  the  great  invisible  one  had  his  holy 
hands  full  of  celestial  matter  which  he  scattered  throughout  the  infinity ; 
and  lo,  behold  I  it  became  balls  of  fire  and  balls  of  clay  ;  and  they  scat 
tered  like  the  moving  metal  f  into  many  smaller  balls,  and  began  thei« 
ceaseless  turning;  and  some  of  them  which  were  balls  of  fire  became 
balls  of  clay ;  and  the  balls  of  clay  became  balls  of  fire  ;  and  the  balls 
of  fire  were  waiting  their  time  to  become  balls  of  clay ;  and  the  others 
envied  them  and  bided  their  time  to  become  balls  of  pure  divine  fire." 

Could  any  one  ask  a  clearer  definition  of  the  cosmic  changes  which 
Mr.  Proctor  so  elegantly  expounds  ? 

Here  we  have  the  distribution  of  matter  throughout  space  ;  then  its 
concentration  into  the  spherical  form  ;  the  separation  of  smaller  spheres 
from  the  greater  ones  ;  axial  rotation  ;  the  gradual  change  of  orbs  from  the 
incandescent  to  the  earthy  consistence  ;  and,  finally,  the  total  loss  of  heat 
which  marks  their  entrance  into  the  stage  of  planetary  death.  The 
change  of  the  balls  of  clay  into  balls  of  fire  would  be  understood  by 
materialists  to  indicate  some  such  phenomenon  as  the  sudden  ignition  of 
the  star  in  Cassiopeia,  a.d.  1572,  and  the  one  in  Serpentarius,  in  1604, 
which  was  noted  by  Kepler.  But,  do  the  Chaldeans  evince  in  this 
expression  a  profounder  philosophy  than  of  our  day  ?  Does  this  change 
into  balls  of  "  pure  divine  fire"  signify  a  continuous  planetary  existence, 

*  We  are  not  aware  that  a  copy  of  this  ancient  work  is  embraced  in  the  catalogue 
of  any  European  library ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  **  Books  of  Hermes,"  and  it  is  referred  to 
and  quotations  are  made  from  it  in  the  works  of  a  number  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
pliilosophical  authors.  Among  these  authorities  are  Amoldo  di  Villanova's  **  Rosarium 
philosoph. ; "  Francesco  Amolphim's  **  Lucensls  opus  de  laf^e.*'  Hermes  Trismegis- 
tus'  *'  Tractatus  de  transmutatione  metallorum,"  '*  Tabula  smaragdina,"  and  above  aU 
in  the  treatise  of  Raymond  Lulli,  **  Ab  angelis  opus  divinom  dequuta 

\  Quicksilver. 
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correspondent  with  the  spirit-life  of  man,  beyond  the  awful  mjrstery  of 
death  ?  If  worlds  have,  as  the  astronomers  tell  us,  their  periods  of 
embryo,  infancy,  adolescence,  maturity,  decadence,  and  death,  may  they 
not,  like  man,  have  their  continued  existence  in  a  sublimated,  ethereal, 
or  spiritual  form  ?  The  magians  so  afiinn.  They  tell  us  that  the  fecund 
mother  Earth  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  every  one  of  her  children. 
At  her  appointed  time  she  brings  forth  all  created  things ;  in  the  fulness 
of  her  days  she  is  gathered  to  the  tomb  of  worlds.  Her  gross,  material 
body  slowly  parts  with  its  atoms  under  the  inexorable  law  which  demands 
their  new  arrangement  in  other  combinations.  Her  own  perfected  vivi- 
fying spirit  obeys  the  eternal  attraction  which  draws  it  toward  that  cen- 
tral spiritual  sun  from  which  it  was  originally  evolved,  and  which  we 
vaguely  know  under  the  name  of  God. 

"  And  the  heaven  was  visible  in  seven  circles,  and  the  planets  appeared 
with  all  their  signs,  in  star-form,  and  the  stars  were  divided  and  num- 
bered with  the  rulers  that  were  in  them,  and  their  revolving  course  was 
bounded  with  the  air,  and  borne  with  a  circular  course,  through  the 
agency  of  the  divine  spirit.  * 

We  challenge  any  one  to  indicate  a  single  passage  in  the  works  of 
Hermes  which  proves  him  guilty  of  that  crowning  absurdity  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  which  assumed,  upon  the  geocentric  theory  of  astronomy, 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  made  for  our  use  and  pleasure,  and  that  it 
was  worth  while  for  the  only  son  of  God  to  descend  upon  this  cosmic 
mote  and  die  in  expiation  for  our  sins  !  Mr.  Proctor  tells  us  of  a  liquid 
non-permanent  shell  of  uncongealed  matter  enclosing  a  '*  viscous  plastic 
ocean,"  within  which  "  there  is  another  interior  so/iii  globe  rotating." 
We,  on  our  part,  turn  to  the  Magia  Adamica  of  Eugenius  Philalethes, 
published  in  1650,  and  at  page  12,  we  find  him  quoting  from  Trisme- 
gistus  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Hermes  affirmeth  that  in  the  Beginning 
the  earth  was  a  quackraire  or  quivering  kind  of  jelly,  it  being  nothing 
else  but  water  congealed  by  the  incubation  and  heat  of  the  divine  spirit ; 
cum  adhuc  (sayeth  he)  Terra  tremula  esset,  Lucente  sole  compacia 
estor 

In  the  same  work,  Philalethes,  speaking  in  his  quaint,  symbolical  way, 
says,  ''The  earth  is  invisible  ...  on  my  soul  it  is  so,  and  which  is 
more,  the  eye  of  man  never  saw  the  earthy  nor  can  it  be  seen  without 
nr/.  To  make  this  element  invisible^  is  the  greatest  secret  in  magic  .  . 
as  for  this  faculentj  gross  body  upon  which  we  walk,  it  is  a  compost,  and 
no  earth  btit  it  hath  earth  in  t/,  ...  in  a  word  all  the  elements  are  visible 
hat  ane^  namely  the  earth,  and  when  thou  hast  attained  to  so  much/^- 

^  *'  Hermes,**  iv.  6.  Spirit  here  denotes  the  Deity — Pnemna,  \  eUs, 
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fection  as  to  knovir  why  God  hath  placed  the  eartk  in  abseundito^  thou 
bast  an  excellent  figure  whereby  to  know  God  Himself^  and  how  He  is 
visible^  how  invisible^*  f 

Ages  before  our  savants  of  the  nineteenth  centur}'  came  into  existence, 
a  wise  man  of  the  Orient  thus  expressed  himself,  in  addressing  the  invisi- 
ble Deity :  "  For  thy  Almighty  Hand,  that  made  the  world  of  formless 
mattery  I 

There  is  much  more  contained  in  this  language  than  we  are  willing  to 
explain,  but  we  will  say  that  the  secret  is  worth  the  seeking ;  perhaps  in 
this  formless  matter,  the  /r^-Adamite  earth,  is  contained  a  "  potency  "  with 
which  Messrs.  Tyndall  and  Huxley  would  be  glad  to  acquaint  themselves. 


♦  •*  Magia  Adamica/'  p.  1 1. 

f  Thg  ignorance  of  the  ancients  of  the  earilfs  sphericity  is  assumed  without  war* 
rant.     What  proof  have  we  of  the  fact  ?    It  was  only  the  literati  who  exhibited  such 
an  ignorance.     Even  so  early  as  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  the  Pagans  taught  it,  Plntarch 
testifies  to  it,  and  Socrates  died  for  it.    Besides,  as  we  have  stated  repeatedly,  all  knowl- 
edge was  concentrated  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the  temples  from  whence  it  very  rarely 
spread  itself  among  the  uninitiated.     If  the  sages  and  priests  of  the  remotest  antiquity 
were  not  aware  of  this  astronomical  truth,  how  is  it  that  they  represented  Kneph,  the 
spirit  of  the  first  hour^  with  an  egg  placed  on  his  lips,  the  egg  signifying  onr  globe,  to 
which  he  imparts  life  by  his  breath.     Moreover,  if,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  consulting 
the  Chaldean  '*  Book  of  Numbers,*'  our  critics  should  demand  the  citation  of  other  au« 
thorities,  we  can  refer  them  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  credits  Manetho  with  having 
taught  that  the  earth  was  in  the  shape  of  a  ball.     Besides,  the  same  author,  quoting 
most  probably  from  the  '*  Compendium  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  gives  the  following 
statements  of  the  Elgyptian  doctrine :  *•  The  beginning  is  matter  Apxvv  ptv  iivat  v>Jt\\ 
and  from  it  the  four  elements  separated.   .  .  .  The  true  form  of  God  is  unlcnown ;  but 
the  world  had  a  beginning  and  is  therefore  perishable.   .  .  .  The  moon  is  eclipsed  when 
it    crosses  the  shadow  of  the   earth"  (Diogenes  Laertius:  ••  Prooein,"  §g  lo,   ii). 
Besides,  Pythagoras  is  credited  with  having  taught  that  the  earth  was  round,  that  it 
rotated,  and  was  but  a  planet  like  any  other  of  these  celestial  bodies.     (See  Fenelon*s 
**  Lives  of  the  Philosophers.'*)     In  the  latest  of  Plato's  translations  ("The  Dialogues 
of  Plato,"  by  Professor  Jowett),  the  author,  in  his  introduction  to  "Timsens,"  not- 
withstanding "an  unfortunate  doubt  *'  which  arises  in  consequence  of  the  word  iA>.rQt^i/ 
capable  of  being  translated  either  •* circling"  or  "compacted,"  feels  inclined  to  credit 
Plato  with  having  been  familiar  with  the  rotation  of  the  earth.     Plato's  doctrine  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  words:  *•  The  earth  which  is  our  nurse  (compacted  or)  circling 
around  the  pole  which  is  extended  through  the  universe.**     But  if  we  are  to  believe 
Proclus  and  Simplicius,  Aristotle  imderstood  this  word  in  "Timaeus"  "to  mean  rir- 
cling  or  revolving"  (De  Coelo),  and  Mr.  Jowett  himself  further  admits  that  "Arist.lle 
attributed  to  Plato  the  doctrine  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth.**    (See  roL  ii.  of  ''DiaL 
of  Plato."    Introduction  to  "  Timaeus,"  pp.  501-2.)  It  would  have  been  extraordinary, 
to  say  the  least,  that  Plato,  who  was  such  an  admirer  of  Pythagoras  md  who  certainly 
must  have  had,  as  an  initiate,  access  to  the  most  secret  doctrines  of  the  great  g«mUti|^ 
should  be  ignorant  of  such  an  elementary  astronomical  truth. 

t  "  Wisdom  of  Solomon,**  xL  17. 
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But  to  descend  from  universals  to  particulars,  from  the  ancient  theory 
af  planetary  evolution  to  the  evolution  of  pl.*nt  and  animal  life,  as  opposed 
to  the  theory  of  special  creation,  what  does  Mr.  Proctor  call  the  following 
language  of  Hermes  but  an  anticipation  of  the  modern  theory  of  evolution 
of  species?  '*  When  God  had  filled  his  powerful  hands  with  those  things 
which  are  in  nature,  and  in  that  which  compasseth  nature,  then  shutting 
them  close  again,  he  said :  '  Receive  from  me,  O  holy  earth !  that  art 
ordained  to  be  the  mother  of  ally  lest  thou  shouldst  want  anything  ; '  when 
presently  opening  such  hands  as  it  becomes  a  God  to  have,  he  poured 
down  aU  that  was  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  things."  Here  we 
have  primeval  matter  imbued  with  ''  the  promise  and  potency  of  every 
future  form  of  life,"  and  the  earth  declared  to  be  the  predestined  mother 
of  everything  that  should  thenceforth  spring  from  her  bosom. 

More  definite  is  the  language  of  Marcus  Antoninus  in  his  discourse 
to  himselL  '*  The  nature  of  the  universe  delights  not  in  anything  so 
much  as  to  alter  all  things,  and  present  them  under  another  form.  This 
is  her  conceit  to  play  one  game  and  begin  another.  Matter  is  placed 
before  her  like  a  piece  of  wax  and  she  shapes  it  to  all  forms  and  figures. 
Now  she  makes  a  hirdy  then  out  of  the  bird  a  beast — now  dk  flower ^  then  a 
frog,  and  she  is  pleased  with  her  own  magical  performances  as  men  are 
with  their  own  fancies."  ♦ 

Before  any  of  our  modern  teachers  thought  of  evolution,  the  ancients 
taught  us,  through  Hermes,  that  nothing  can  be  abrupt  in  nature ;  that 
she  never  proceeds  by  jumps  and  starts,  that  everything  in  her  works  is 
slow  harmony,  and  that  there  is  nothing  sudden — ^not  even  violent  death. 

The  slow  development  from  preexisting  forms  was  a  doctrine  with  the 
Rosicrucian  Illuminati.  The  Tres  Matres  showed  Hermes  the  mysteri- 
ous progress  of  their  work,  before  they  condescended  to  reveal  them- 
selves to  mediaeval  alchemists.  Now,  in  the  Hermetic  dialect,  these 
three  mothers  are  the  symbol  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  or  magnet- 
ism, the  two  latter  being  as  convertible  as  the  whole  of  the  forces  or 
igents  which  have  a  place  assigned  them  in  the  modem  *'  Force-correla- 
:ion."  Synesius  mentions  books  of  stone  which  he  found  in  the  temple 
ii  Memphis,  on  which  was  engraved  the  following  sentence:  '"One 
nature  delights  in  another,  one  nature  overcomes  another,  one  nature 
'[iverrules  another,  and  the  whole  of  them  are  one.** 

The  inherent  restlessness  of  matter  is  embodied  in  the  saying  of 
Hermes :  ''  Action  is  the  life  of  Phta ; "  and  Orpheus  calls  nature 
UokoiLyfx^a^ot  fi&nfpy  '*  the  mother  that  makes  many  things,"  or  the  ingeni* 
ous,  the  contriving,  the  inventive  mother. 


•  Engenius  Philalethes :  "  Ma^ia  Adamisa." 

»7 
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Mr.  Proctor  says  :  "  All  that  that  is  upon  and  within  the  earthy  tH 
vegetable  forms  and  all  animal  forms,  oar  bodies,  our  brains,  are  formed 
of  materials  which  have  been  drawn  in  from  those  depths  of  space  sur- 
rounding us  on  all  sides."  The  Hermetists  and  the  later  Rosicnicians 
held  that  all  things  visible  and  invisible  were  produced  by  the  contention 
of  light  with  darkness,  and  that  every  particle  of  matter  contains  within 
itself  a  spark  of  the  divine  essence — or  light,  spirit — which,  through  its 
tendency  to  free  itself  from  its  entanglement  and  return  to  the  central 
source,  produced  motion  in  the  particles^  and  from  motion  forms  were 
born.  Says  Hargrave  Jennings,  quoting  Robertus  di  Flue tibus  :  ''Thus 
all  minerals  in  this  spark  of  life  have  the  rudimentary  possibility  of  plants 
and  growing  organisms;  thus  all  plants  have  rudimentary  sensations 
which  might  (in  the  ages)  enable  them  to  perfect  and  transmute  into 
locomotive  new  creatures,  lesser  or  higher  in  their  grade,  or  nobler  or 
meaner  in  their  functions ;  thus  all  plants,  and  all  vegetation  might  pass 
off  (by  side  roads)  into  more  distinguished  highways  as  it  were,  of 
independent,  completer  advance,  allowing  their  original  spark  of  h'ght  to 
expand  and  thrill  with  higher  and  more  vivid  force,  and  to  urge  forward 
with  more  abounding,  informed  purpose,  all  wrought  by  planetary  influ- 
ence directed  by  the  unseen  spirits  (or  workers)  of  the  great  original 
architect."  * 

Light — the  first  mentioned  in  Genesis^  is  termed  by  the  kabalists, 
Sephira,  or  the  Divine  Intelligence^  the  mother  of  all  the  Sephiroth, 
while  the  Concealed  Wisdom  is  the  father.  Light  is  the  first  begot- 
ten, and  the  first  emanation  of  the  Supreme,  and  Light  is  Life,  says  the 
evangelist.  Both  are  electricity — the  life-principle,  the  anima  mundi^ 
pervading  the  universe,  the  electric  vivifier  of  all  things.  Light  is  the 
great  Protean  magician,  and  under  the  Divine  Will  of  the  architect,  its 
multifarious,  omnipotent  waves  gave  birth  to  every  form  as  well  as  to 
every  living  being.  From  its  swelling,  electric  bosom,  springs  matter  and 
spirit.  Within  its  beams  lie  the  beginnings  of  all  physical  and  chemical 
action,  and  of  all  cosmic  and  spiritual  phenomena  ;  it  vitalizes  and  disor- 
ganizes ;  it  gives  life  and  produces  death,  and  from  its  primordial  point 
gradually  emerged  into  existence  the  myriads  of  worlds,  visible  and  in- 
visible celestial  bodies.  It  was  at  the  ray  of  this  First  mother,  one  in 
three,  that  God,  according  to  Plato,  **  lighted  a  fire,  which  we  now  call 
the  sun,"  f  and,  which  is  not  the  cause  of  either  light  or  heat,  but  merely 
the  focus,  or,  as  we  might  say,  the  lens,  by  which  the  rays  of  the  primor- 
dial light  become  materialized,  are  concentrated  upon  our  solar  system^ 
and  produce  all  the  correlations  of  forces. 


•  Hargrave  Jennings :  **  The  Rosicrudans."        f  " 
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So  much  for  the  first  of  Mr.  Proctor's  two  propositions ;  now  for  the 
Kcond. 

The  work  which  we  have  been  noticing,  comprises  a  series  of  twelve 
essays,  of  which  the  last  is  entitled  Thoughts  on  Astrology.  The  author 
treats  the  subject  with  so  much  more  consideration  than  is  the  custom 
of  men  of  his  class,  that  it  is  evident  he  has  given  it  thoughtful  at- 
tention. In  (act,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that,  *'  If  we  consider  the  mat- 
ter aright,  we  must  concede  .  .  .  that  of  all  the  errors  into  which  men 
have  fallen  in  their  desire  to  penetrate  into  futurity,  astrology  is  the  most 
respectable,  we  may  even  say  the  most  reasonable."  * 

He  admits  that  **  The  heavenly  bodies  do  rule  the  fates  of  men  and 
nations  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner,  seeing  that  without  the  con- 
trolling and  beneficent  influences  of  the  chief  among  those  orbs — the 
sun — every  living  creature  on  the  earth  must  perish."  f  He  admits,  also, 
the  influence  of  the  moon,  and  sees  nothing  strange  in  the  ancients  rea 
soning  by  analogy,  that  if  two  among  these  heavenly  bodies  were  thus 
potent  in  terrestrial  influences,  it  was  *' .  .  .  natural  that  the  other  mov- 
ing bodies  known  to  the  ancients,  should  be  thought  to  possess  also  their 
special  powers."  \  Indeed,  the  professor  sees  nothing  unreasonable  in 
their  supposition  that  the  influences  exerted  by  the  slower  moving  planets 
"  might  be  even  more  potent  than  those  of  the  sun  himself"  Mr.  Proc- 
tor thinks  that  the  system  of  astrology  '*was  formed  gradually  and  per- 
haps tentatively."  Some  influences  may  have  been  inferred  from  ob- 
served events,  the  fate  of  this  or  that  king  or  chief,  guiding  astrologers  in 
assigning  particular  influences  to  such  planetary  aspects  as  were  pre- 
sented at  the  time  of  his  nativity.  Others  may  have  been  invented,  and 
afterward  have  found  general  acceptance,  because  confirmed  by  some 
curious  coincidences, 

A  witty  joke  may  sound  very  prettily,  even  in  a  learned  treatise,  and 
the  word  "  coincidence  "  may  be  applied  to  anything  we  are  unwilling  to 
accept.  But  a  sophism  is  not  a  truism ;  still  less  is  it  a  mathematical 
demonstration,  which  alone  ought  to  serve  as  a  beacon — to  astronomers, 
at  least  Astrology  is  a  science  cu  infallible  as  astronomy  itself,  with 
the  condition,  however,  that  its  interpreters  must  be  equally  infallible  ; 
and  it  is  this  condition,  sine  qua  non^  so  very  diflicult  of  realization,  that 
has  always  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  both.  Astrology  is  to  exact  as- 
tronomy what  psychology  is  to  exact  physiology.  In  astrology  and  psy- 
chology one  has  to  step  beyond  the  visible  world  of  matter,  and  enter 
into  the  domain  of  transcendent  spirit.  It  is  the  old  struggle  between  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelean  schools,  and  it  is  not  in  our  century  of  Sadduccac 

•  «<  Our  Place  among  Infinities,"  p.  313.        \  Ibid        %  Ibid.,  p.  3I4.« 
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skepticism  that  the  former  will  prevail  over  the  latter.  Mr.  Pfoctof,  lA 
his  professional  capacity,  is  like  the  uncharitable  person  of  the  ScatmoB 
on  the  Mount,  who  is  ever  ready  to  attract  public  attention  to  the  mote 
in  his  despised  neighbor's  eye,  and  overlook  the  beam  in  his  OHrn.  Were 
we  to  record  the  failures  and  ridiculous  blunders  of  astrooomerSy  we  arc 
afraid  they  would  outnumber  by  far  those  of  the  astrologers.  Present 
events  fully  vindicate  Nostradamus,  who  has  been  so  much  ridiculed  by 
our  skeptics.  In  an  old  book  of  prophecies,  published  in  the  fifteenth 
century  (an  edition  of  1453),  we  read  the  following,  among  other  astro- 
logical predictions :  * 

"  In  twice  two  hundred  years,  the  Bear 

The  Crescent  will  assail ; 
But  if  the  Cock  and  Bull  unite, 

The  Bear  will  not  prevail. 
In  twice  ten  years  again — 

Let  Islam  know  and  fear— 
The  Cross  shall  stand,  the  Crescent  waaifl^ 

Dissolve,  and  disappear." 

In  just  twice  two  hundred  years  from  the  date  of  that  prophecy,  we 
had  the  Crimean  war,  during  which  the  alliance  of  the  Gallic  Cock  and 
English  Bull  interfered  with  the  political  designs  of  the  Russian  Bear.  In 
1856  the  war  was  ended,  and  Turkey,  or  the  Crescent,  closely  escaped 
destruction.  In  the  present  year  (1876)  the  most  unexpected  events  of 
a  political  character  have  just  taken  place,  and  twice  ten  years  have 
elapsed  since  peace  was  proclaimed.  Everything  seems  to  bid  fiair  for  a 
fulfilment  of  the  old  prophecy  ;  the  future  will  tell  whether  the  Moslem 
Crescent,  which  seems,  indeed,  to  be  waning^  will  irrevocably  *•  wane, 
dissolve,  and  disappear,"  as  the  outcome  of  the  present  troubles. 

In  explaining  away  the  heterodox  facts  which  he  appears  to  have  en- 
countered in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge,  Mr.  Proctor  is  obliged  more  than 
once  in  his  work,  to  fall  back  upon  these  **  curious  coincidences."  One 
of  the  most  curious  of  these  is  stated  by  him  in  a  foot-note  (page  301)  as 
follows  :  "  I  do  not  here  dwell  on  the  curious  coincidence — ^i^  indeed, 
Chaldean  astrologers  had  not  discovered  the  ring  of  Saturn — ^that  they 
showed  the  god  corresponding  within  a  ring  and  triple,  .  .  .  Very  mod- 
erate optical  knowledge — such,  indeed,  as  we  may  fairly  infer  from  the 


*  The  library  of  a  relative  of  the  writer  contains  a  copy  of  a  French  edition  of  thb 
nnique  work.  The  prophecies  are  given  in  the  old  French  langnage,  and  are  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  student  of  modem  French  to  decipher.  We  give,  therefofc^  «■  Sngltsk 
version,  which  is  said  to  be  taken  from  a  book  in  the  poneiiion  of  a  geotkman  t«  So» 

CTsetshire,  England. 
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pfescnce  of  optical  instruments  among  Assyrian  remains — might  Iia/e  led 
to  the  discovery  of  Satumal  rings  and  Jupiter's  moons.  .  .  .  Bel,  the 
Assjfrian  Jupiter/'  he  adds,  *'  was  represented  sometimes  with  four  star- 
tipped  wings.     But  it  is  possible  that  these  are  mere  coincidences  P 

In  short,  Mr.  Proctor's  theory  of  coincidence  becomes  finally  more 
suggestive  of  miracle  than  the  facts  themselves.  For  coincidences  our 
friends  the  skeptics  appear  to  have  an  unappeasable  appetite.  We  have 
brought  sufficient  testimony  in  the  preceding  chapter  to  show  that  the 
ancients  must  have  used  as  good  optical  instruments  as  we  have  now. 
Were  the  instruments  in  possession  of  Nebuchadnezzar  of  such  moderate 
power,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  astronomers  so  very  contemptible,  when, 
according  to  Rawlinson's  reading  of  the  tiles,  the  Birs-Nimrud,  or  temple 
of  Borsippa,  had  seven  stages,  symbolical  of  the  concentric  circles  of  the 
s«ven  spheres,  each  built  of  ttles  and  metals  to  correspond  with  the  color 
of  the  ruling  planet  of  the  sphere  typified  ?  Is  it  a  coincidence  again, 
that  they  should  have  appropriated  to  each  planet  the  color  which  our 
latest  telescopic  discoveries  show  to  be  the  real  one  ?  ^  Or  is  it  again  a 
coincidence,  that  Plato  should  have  indicated  in  the  Timceus  his  knowl 
edge  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  of  conservation  of  energy,  and 
correlation  of  forces  ?  **  The  latest  word  of  modern  philosophy,"  says 
Jowett,  "  is  continuity  and  development,  but  to  Plato  this  is  the  begin- 
nimg  and  foundation  of  science  y  f 

The  radical  element  of  the  oldest  religions  was  essentially  sabaistic  ; 
and  we  maintain  that  their  myths  and  allegories — if  once  correctly  and 
thoroughly  interpreted,  will  dovetail  with  the  most  exact  astronomical 
notions  of  our  day.  We  will  say  more  ;  there  is  hardly  a  scientific  law— - 
whether  pertaining  to  physical  astronomy  or  physical  geography — that 
could  not  be  easily  pointed  out  in  the  ingenious  combinations  of  their 
fables.  They  allegorized  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  trifling 
causes  of  the  celestial  motions  ;  the  nature  of  tv^ry  phenomenon  was  per- 
sonified ;  and  in  the  mythical  biographies  of  the  Olympic  gods  and  god« 
desses,  one  well  acquainted  with  the  latest  principles  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry can  find  their  causes,  inter-agencies,  and  mutual  relations  embodied 
in  the  deportment  and  course  of  action  of  the  fickle  deities.  The  atmos« 
pheric  electricity  in  its  neutral  and  latent  states  is  embodied  usually  in 
demi-gods  and  goddesses,  whose  scene  of  action  is  more  limited  to  earth 
and  who,  in  their  occasional  flights  to  the  higher  deific  regions,  display 
their  electric  tempers  always  in  strict  proportion  with  the  increase  of  dis- 
tance from  the  earths  surf  cue  :  the  weapons  of  Hercules  and  Thor  wert 


•  See  Rawlinson,  vol.  xviL,  pp.  30-32,  Revised  edition. 

f  Jowett:  Imrodaction  to  ^'Timseos,"  *<  Dial,  of  Plato,**  vol  L,  p.  509. 
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never  more  mortal  than  when  the  gods  soared  into  the  clouds.  We  roust 
bear  in  mind  that  before  the  time  when  the  Olympian  Jupite/  was 
anthropomorphized  by  the  genius  of  Pheidias  into  the  Omnipotent  God, 
the  Maxitnus^  the  God  of  gods,  and  thus  abandoned  to  the  adoration  of 
the  multitudes,  in  the  earliest  and  abstruse  science  of  symbology  he 
embodied  in  his  person  and  attributes  the  whole  of  the  cosmic  forces. 
The  Myth  was  less  metaphysical  and  complicated,  but  more  truly  eloquent 
as  an  expression  of  natural  philosophy.  2^us,  the  male  element  of  the 
creation  with  Chthonia — ^Vesta  (the  earth),  and  Metis  (the  water)  the  first 
of  the  Oceanides  (the  feminine  principles) — was  viewed  according  to 
Porphyry  and  Proclus  as  the  zodn-ek-zoon^  the  chief  of  living  beings. 
In  the  Orphic  theology,  the  oldest  of  all,  metaphysically  speaking,  he  rep- 
resented both  the  potentia  and  <utus^  the  unrevealed  cause  and  the  De- 
miurg,  or  the  active  creator  as  an  emanation  from  the  invisible  potency. 
In  the  latter  demiurgic  capacity,  in  conjunction  with  his  consorts,  we  find 
in  him  all  the  mightiest  agents  of  cosmic  evolution— chemical  affinity, 
atmospheric  electricity,  attraction,  and  repulsion. 

It  is  in  following  his  representations  in  this  physical  qualification  that 
we  discover  how  well  acquainted  were  the  ancients  with  all  the  doctrines 
of  physical  science  in  their  modern  development.  Later,  in  the  Pytha- 
gorean speculations,  Zeus  became  the  metaphysical  trinity ;  the  monad 
evolving  from  its  invisible  self  the  acfive  cause,  effect,  and  intelligent 
will,  the  whole  forming  the  Tetraciis.  Still  later  we  find  the  earlier  Neo- 
platonists  leaving  the  primal  monad  aside,  on  the  ground  of  its  utter  in- 
comprehensibleness  to  human  intellect,  speculating  merely  on  the 
demiurgic  triad  of  this  deity  as  visible  and  intelligible  in  its  effects  ;  and 
thus  the  metaphysical  continuation  by  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Proclus,  and 
other  philosophers  of  this  view  of  Zeus  the  father,  Zeus  Poseidon^  or 
dunamiSi  the  son  and  power,  and  the  spirit  or  nous^  This  triad  was 
also  accepted  as  a  whole  by  the  Irenseic  school  of  the  second  century ; 
the  more  substantial  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Neo-platon- 
ists  and  the  Christians  being  merely  the  forcible  amalgamation  by  the 
latter  of  the  incomprehensible  monad  with  its  actualized  creative 
trinity. 

In  his  astronomical  aspect  Zeus-Dionysus  has  his  origin  in  the  zodiac, 
the  ancient  solar  year.  In  Libya  he  assumed  the  form  of  a  ram,  and  is 
identical  with  the  Egyptian  Amun,  who  begat  Osiris,  the  taurian  god. 
Osiris  is  also  a  personified  emanation  of  the  Father-Sun,  and  himself  the 
Sun  in  Taurus.  The  Parent-Sun  being  the  Sun  in  Aries.  As  the  latter, 
Jupiter,  is  in  the  guise  of  a  ram,  and  as  Jupiter-Dionysus  or  Jupiter-Osirisk 
he  is  the  bull.  This  ani.nal  is,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  symbol  of  the  cre- 
ative power ;  moreover  the  Kabala  explains,  through  the  medium  of  one  of 
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its  chief  expounders,  Sb.on-BenJochai,  *  the  origin  of  this  strange  worship 
of  the  bulls  and  cows.  It  is  neither  Darwin  nor  Huxley — the  founders  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  its  necessary  complement,  the  transformation 
of  species — that  can  hnd  anything  against  the  rationaUty  of  this  symbol,  ex- 
ccpty  perhaps,  a  natural  feeling  of  uneasiness  upon  finding  that  they  were 
preceded  by  the  ancients  even  in  this  particular  modem  discovery.  Else- 
where, we  will  give  the  doctrine  of  the  kabalists  as  taught  by  Simon-Ben- 
lochaL 

It  may  be  easily  proved  that  from  time  immemorial  Saturn  or  Kronos, 
whose  ring,  most  positively,  was  discovered  by  the  Chaldean  astrologers, 
and  whose  symbolism  is  no  *'  coincidence,"  was  considered  the  father  of 
Zeus,  before  the  latter  became  himself  the  father  of  all  the  gods,  and  was 
the  highest  deity.  He  was  the  Bel  or  Baal  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  origin- 
ally imported  among  them  by  the  Akkadians.  Rawlinson  insists  that 
the  latter  came  from  Armenia ;  but  if  so,  how  can  we  account  for  the 
fJBLCt  that  Bel  is  but  a  Babylonian  personification  of  the  Hindu  Siva,  or 
Bala,  the  fire-god,  the  omnipotent  creative,  and  at  the  same  time,  des- 
troying Deity,  in  many  senses  higher  than  Brahma  himself? 

''Zeus,"  says  an  Orphic  hymn,  ''is  the  first  and  the  last,  the  head, 
and  the  extremities ;  from  him  have  proceeded  all  things.  He  is  a  man 
and  an  immortal  nymph  (male  and  female  element)  ;  the  soul  of  all  things ; 
and  the  principal  motor  in  fire  ;  he  is  the  sun  and  the  moon  ;  the  fountain 
of  the  ocean  ;  the  demiurgus  of  the  universe  ;  one  power,  one  God  ;  the 
mighty  creator  and  governor  of  the  cosmos.  Everything,  fire,  water,  earth, 
ether,  night,  tlie  heavens,  Metis,  the  primeval  architecturess  (the  Sophia 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  the  Sephira  of  the  Kabalists),  the  beautiful  Eros, 
Cupid,  all  is  included  within  the  vast  dimensions  of  his  glorious  body  !  "  f 

This  short  hymn  of  laudation  contains  within  itself  the  groundwork  of 
every  mythopoeic  conception.  The  imagination  of  the  ancients  proved 
as  boundless  as  the  visible  manifestations  of  the  Deity  itself  which 
afforded  them  the  themes  for  their  allegories.  Still  the  latter,  exuber- 
ant as  they  seem,  never  departed  from  the  two  principal  ideas  which 
may  be  ever  found  running  parallel  in  their  sacred  imagery ;  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  physical  as  well  as  moral  or  spiritual  aspect  of  natural 
law.  Their  metaphysical  researches  never  clashed  with  scientific  truths, 
and  their  religions  may  be  truly  termed  the  psycho-physiological  creeds 
of  the  priests  and  scientists,  who  built  them  on  the  traditions  of  the  infant- 
world,  such  as  the  unsophisticated  minds  of  the  primitive  races  received 
them,  and  on  their  own  experimental  knowledge,  hoary  with  all  the  wii* 
ilom  of  the  intervening  ages. 


•  N.  B.— He  lived  in  the  first  century  B.  a        f  Stobseos :  "  Edogieib* 
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As  the  sun,  what  better  image  could  be  found  for  Jupiter  emitttng  bit 
golden  rays  than  to  personify  this  emanation  in  Diana,  the  all-illuminat- 
ing virgin  Artemis,  whose  oldest  name  was  Diktynna,  literally  the  emitted 
ray,  from  the  word  dikein.  The  moon  is  non -luminous,  and  it  shines 
only  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun  ;  hence,  the  imagery  of  his  daugh* 
ter,  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  and  herself,  Luna,  Astart^,  or  Diana.  As 
the  Cretan  Diktynna,  she  wears  a  wreath  made  of  the  magic  plant  dik" 
tamftofif  or  dictamnus^  the  evergreen  shrub  whose  contact  is  said,  at 
the  same  time,  to  develop  somnambulism  and  cure  finally  of  it ;  and,  as 
Eilithyia  and  Juno  Pronuba,  she  is  the  goddess  who  presides  over  births ; 
she  is  an  ^sculapian  deity,  and  the  use  of  the  dictamnus-wreath,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  moon,  shows  once  more  the  profound  observation  of  the 
ancients.  This  plant  is  known  in  botany  as  p>ossessing  strongly  sedative 
properties  ;  it  grows  on  Mount  Dicte,  a  Cretan  mountain,  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  moon,  according  to  the  best  authorities 
on  animal  magnetism,  acts  upon  the  juices  and  ganglionic  system,  or 
nerve-cells,  the  seat  from  whence  proceed  all  the  nerve-fibres  which  play 
such  a  prominent  part  in  mesmerization.  During  childbirth  the  Cretan 
women  were  covered  with  this  plant,  and  its  roots  were  administered  as 
best  calculated  to  soothe  acute  pain,  and  allay  the  irritability  so  dan- 
gerous at  this  period.  They  were  placed,  moreover,  within  the  precincts 
of  the  temple  sacred  to  the  goddess,  and,  if  possible,  under  the  direct 
rays  of  the  resplendent  daughter  of  Jupiter — the  bright  and  warm  Eastern 
moon. 

The  Hindu  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  have  complicated  theories  on  the 
influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  (the  male  and  female  elements),  as  con- 
taining the  negative  and  positive  principles,  the  opposites  of  the  mag- 
netic polarity.  "The  influence  of  the  moon  on  women  is  well  known," 
write  all  the  old  authors  on  magnetism  ;  and  Ennemoser,  as  well  as  Du 
Potet,  confirm  the  theories  of  the  Hindu  seers  in  every  particular. 

The  marked  respect  paid  by  the  Buddhists  to  the  sapphire-stone- 
which  was  also  sacred  to  Luna,  in  every  other  country — may  be  found 
based  on  something  more  scientifically  exact  than  a  mere  groundless 
superstition.  They  ascribed  to  it  a  sacred  magical  power,  which  every 
student  of  psychological  mesmerism  will  readily  understand,  for  its  pol* 
ished  and  deep-blue  surface  produces  extraordinary  somnambulic  pheno- 
mena. The  varied  influence  of  the  prismatic  colors  on  the  growth  of 
vegetation,  and  especially  that  of  the  "  blue  ray,"  has  been  recognized 
but  recently.  The  Acadenicians  quarrelled  over  the  unequal  heating 
|iower  of  the  prismatic  rays  until  a  series  of  experimental  domonsfa- 
tions  by  General  Pleasonton,  proved  that  under  the  blue  ray.  the  most 
electric  of  all,  animal  and  vegetable  growth  was  ina  eased  to  a  magical 
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prof>ortion.  Thus  Amoretti's  investigarions  of  the  electric  polarity  of 
precious  stones  show  that  the  diamond,  the  garnet,  the  amethyst,  are 
— E.,  while  the  sapphire  is+E.*  Thus,  we  are  enabled  to  show  that 
the  latest  experiments  of  science  only  corroborate  that  which  was  known 
to  the  Hindu  sages  before  any  of  the  modem  academies  were  founded. 
An  old  Hindu  legend  says  that  Brahma-PrajapAti,  having  fallen  in  love 
with  his  own  daughter,  Ushds  (Heaven,  sometimes  the  Dawn  also), 
assumed  the  form  of  a  buck  {ris*ya)  and  Ushas  that  of  a  female  deer 
(rdhii)  and  thus  committed  the  first  sin.f  Upon  seeing  such  a  desecra- 
tion, the  gods  felt  so  terrified,  that  uniting  their  most  fearfiil-looking 
bodies — each  god  possessing  as  many  bodies  as  he  desires — they  pro- 
duced Bhfitavan  (the  spirit  of  evil),  who  was  created  by  them  on  purpose 
to  destroy  the  incarnation  of  the  first  sin  committed  by  the  Brahma  him- 
self. Upon  seeing  this,  Brahma-Hiranyagarbha  \  repented  bitterly  and 
began  repeating  the  Mantriis,  or  prayers  of  purification,  and,  in  his  grief, 
dropped  on  earth  a  tear,  the  hottest  that  ever  fell  fit)m  an  e3re ;  and  from 
it  was  formed  the  first  sapphire. 

This  half-sacred,  half-popular  legend  shows  that  the  Hindus  knew 
which  was  the  most  electric  of  all  the  prismatic  colors  ;  moreover,  the 
particular  influence  of  the  sapphire-stone  was  as  well  defined  as  that  of 
all  the  other  minerals.  Orpheus  teaches  how  it  is  possible  to  affect  a 
whole  audience  by  means  of  a  lodestone ;  Pjrthagoras  pays  a  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  color  and  nature  of  precious  stones ;  while 
Apollonius  of  Tyana  imparts  to  his  disciples  the  secret  virtues  of  each, 
and  changes  his  jewelled  rings  daily,  using  a  particular  stone  for  every 
day  of  the  month  and  according  to  the  laws  of  judicial  astrology.  The 
Buddhists  assert  that  the  sapphire  produces  peace  of  mind,  equanimity, 
and  chases  all  evil  thoughts  by  establishing  a  healthy  circulation  in  man. 
So  does  an  electric  battery,  with  its  well-directed  fluid,  say  our  electri- 
cians. "  The  sapphire,"  say  the  Buddhists,  "  will  open  barred  doors  and 
dwellings  (for  the  spirit  of  man) ;  it  produces  a  desire  for  prayer,  and 
brings  with  it  more  peace  than  any  other  gem  ;  but  he  who  would  wear 
it  must  lead  a  pure  and  holy  life."§ 

Diana-Luna  is  the  daughter  of  Zeus  by  Proserpina,  who  represents 
the  Earth  in  her  active  labor,  and,  according  to  Hesiod,  as  Diana  Eily- 

^  Kieser :  '*  Archiv.,'*  toI.  !▼.,  p.  63.     In  fact,  many  of  the  old  symbols  were  mere 
pims  on  names. 

f  See  "  Rig-Vedas,"  the  Aitareya-Brahmanan. 

\  Brahma  is  also  call^  by  the  Hinda  Brahmans  Hiranyagarbha  or  the  unii  soul, 
while  Amrita  1 3  the  supreme  soul,  the  first  cause  which  emanated  from  itself  the 
life  Brahma. 

I  Mc<Ei>od :  «  Uher  lapid.  ed  Beekmaan.'* 
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thia-J^ucina  she  is  Juno's  daughter.  But  Juno,  de  fourcd  by  Kronos  or 
Saturn,  and  restored  back  to  life  by  the  Oceanid  Metis,  is  also  known  as 
the  flarth.  Saturn,  as  the  evolution  of  Time,  swallows  the  earth  in  one 
of  the  ante-historical  cataclysms,  and  it  b  only  when  Metis  (the  waters) 
by  retreating  in  her  many  beds,  frees  the  continent,  that  Juno  is  said  to  be 
restored  to  her  first  shape.  The  idea  is  expressed  in  the  9th  and  loth 
verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  In  the  frequent  matrimonial 
quarrels  between  Juno  and  Jupiter,  Diana  is  always  represented  as  turning 
her  back  on  her  mother  and  smiling  upon  her  father,  though  she  chides 
him  for  his  numerous  frolics.  The  lliessalian  magicians  are  said  to  have 
been  obliged,  during  such  eclipses,  to  draw  her  attention  to  the  earth  by 
the  power  of  their  spells  and  incantations,  and  the  Babylonian  astrologers 
and  magi  never  desisted  in  their  spells  until  they  brought  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  imtated  couple,  after  which  Juno  "  radiantly  smiled 
on  the  bright  goddess  "  Diana,  who,  encircling  her  brow  with  her  crescent, 
returned  to  her  hunting-place  in  the  mountains. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  fable  illustrates  the  different  phases  of  the 
moon.  We,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  never  see  but  one-half  of  our 
bright  satellite,  who  thus  turns  her  back  to  her  mother  Juno.  The  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  earth  are  constantly  changing  positions  with  relation 
to  each  other.  With  the  new  moon  there  is  constantly  a  change  of 
weather ;  and  sometimes  the  wind  and  storms  may  well  suggest  a  quarrel 
between  the  sun  and  earth,  especially  when  the  former  is  concealed  by 
grumbling  thunder-clouds.  Furthermore,  the  new  moon,  when  her  dark 
side  is  turned  toward  us,  is  invisible ;  and  it  is  only  after  a  reconcUiati<m 
between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  that  a  bright  crescent  becomes  visible  on 
the  side  nearest  to  the  sun,  though  this  time  Luna  is  not  illuminated  by 
sunlight  directly  received,  but  by  sunlight  reflected  from  the  earth  to  the 
moon,  and  by  her  reflected  back  to  us.  Hence,  the  Chaldean  astrolo- 
gers and  the  magicians  of  Thessaly,  who  probably  watched  and  deter- 
mined as  accurately  as  a  Babinet  the  course  of  the  celestial  bodies,  were 
said  by  their  enchantments  to  force  the  moon  to  descend  on  earth,  u€,y 
to  show  her  crescent,  which  she  could  do  but  after  receiving  the  "  radiant 
smile  "  from  her  mother-earth,  who  put  it  on  after  the  conjugal  recon- 
uliation.  Diana-I«una,  having  adorned  her  head  with  her  crescent, 
returns  back  to  hunt  in  her  mountains. 

As  to  calling  in  question  the  intrinsic  knowledge  of  the  ancients  on 
the  ground  of  their  "  superstitious  deductions  from  natural  phenomena,** 
it  is  as  appropriate  as  it  would  be  if,  five  hundred  years  hence,  our 
descendents  should  regard  the  pupils  of  Professor  Balfour  Stewart  as 
ancient  ignoramuses,  and  himself  a  shallow  philosopher.  If  modern 
science,  in  the   person   of  this  gentleman,   can  condescend  to  makt 
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experiments  to  determine  whether  the  appearance  of  the  spots  or.  tlie 
iun's  surface  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  potatoe  disease,  and  finds 
it  is  ;  and  that,  moreover,  **  the  earth  is  very  seriously  affected  by  what 
takes  place  in  the  sun,"  *  why  should  the  ancient  astrologers  be  held  up 
as  either  fools  or  arrant  knaves  ?  There  is  the  same  relation  between 
natural  and  judicial  or  judiciary  astrology,  as  between  physiology  and 
psychology,  the  physical  and  the  moral.  If  in  later  centuries  these 
sciences  were  degraded  into  charlatanry  by  some  money-making  impos- 
tors, is  it  just  to  extend  the  accusation  to  those  mighty  men  of  old  who, 
by  their  persevering  studies  and  holy  lives,  bestowed  an  immortal  name 
upon  Chaldea  and  Babylonia  ?  Surely  those  who  are  now  found  to  have 
made  correct  astronomical  observations  ranging  back  to  "  within  loo 
years  from  the  flood,"  from  the  top  observatory  of  the  "cloud-encom- 
passed Bel,"  as  Prof.  Draper  has  it,  can  hardly  be  considered  impostors. 
If  their  mode  of  impressing  upon  the  popular  minds  the  great  astronomi- 
cal truths  differed  from  the  "  system  of  education  "  of  our  present  century 
and  appears  ridiculous  to  some,  the  question  still  remains  unanswered : 
which  of  the  two  systems  was  the  best  ?  With  them  science  went  hand 
in  hand  with  religion,  and  the  idea  of  God  was  inseparable  from  that  of 
his  works.  And  while  in  the  present  century  there  is  not  one  person  out 
of  ten  thousand  who  knows,  if  he  ever  knew  the  fact  at  all,  that  the 
planet  Uranus  is  n^xt  to  Saturn,  and  revolves  about  the  sun  in  eighty-four 
years ;  and  that  Saturn  is  nfxf  to  Jupiter,  and  takes  twenty-nine  and  a 
half  years  to  make  one  complete  revolution  in  its  orbit ;  while  Jupiter 
performs  his  revolution  in  twelve  years;  the  uneducated  masses  of 
Babylon  and  Greece,  having  impressed  on  their  minds  that  Uranus  was 
the  father  of  Saturn,  and  Saturn  that  of  Jupiter,  considering  them  further- 
more deities  as  well  as  all  their  satellites  and  attendants,  we  may  perhaps 
infer  from  it,  that  while  Europeans  only  discovered  Uranus  in  1781,  a 
curious  coincidence  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  above  myths. 

We  have  but  to  open  the  most  common  book  on  astrology,  and  com- 
pare the  descriptions  embraced  in  the  J^adi^  of  the  Twelve  Houses  with 
the  most  modern  discoveries  of  science  as  to  the  nature  of  the  planets 
and  the  elements  in  each  star,  to  see  that  without  any  spectroscope  the 
ancients  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  same.  Unless  the  fact 
is  again  regarded  as  "  a  coincidence,"  we  can  learn,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
the  degree  of  the  solar  heat,  light,  and  nature  of  the  planets  by  simply 
studying  their  symbolic  representations  in  the  Olympic  goJs,  and  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  to  each  of  which  in  astrology  is  attributed  a 
particular  quality.     If  the  goddesses  of  our  own  planet  vary  in  no  partic- 

•  ••  The  Sun  and  the  Etrth,"  Lecture  by  Proi:  Balfour  Stewart. 
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ular  from  other  gods  and  goddesses,  but  all  have  a  like  physical  nature^ 
does  not  this  imply  that  the  sentinels  who  watched  from  the  top  of  Bel'i 
tower,  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  holding  communion  with  the  euhemer- 
ized  deities,  had  remarked,  before  ourselves,  the  physical  unity  of  4he  uni- 
verse and  the  fact  that  the  planets  above  are  made  of  precisely  the  same 
chemical  elements  as  our  own.  The  sun  in  Aries,  Jupiter,  is  shown  in 
astrology  as  a  masculine,  diurnal,  cardinal,  equinoctial,  easterly  sign,  hot 
and  dry,  and  answers  perfectly  to  the  character  attributed  to  the  fickle 
"  Father  of  the  gods."  When  angry  Zeus-Akrios  snatches  from  his  fiery 
belt  the  thunderbolts  which  he  hurls  forth  from  heaven,  he  rends  the 
clouds  and  descends  as  Jupiter  Pluvius  in  torrents  of  rain.  He  is  the 
greatest  and  highest  of  gods,  and  his  movements  are  as  rapid  as  lightning 
itself.  The  planet  Jupiter  is  known  to  revolve  on  its  axis  so  rapidly  that 
the  point  of  its  equator  turns  at  the  rate  of  450  miles  a  minute.  An 
immense  excess  of  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  is  believed  to  have 
caused  the  planet  to  become  extremely  flattened  at  the  poles ;  and  in 
Crete  the  personified  god  Jupiter  was  represented  without  ears.  The 
planet  Jupitei's  disk  is  crossed  by  dark  belts ;  varying  in  breadth,  they 
appear  to  be  connected  with  its  rotation  on  its  axis,  and  are  produced 
by  disturbances  in  its  atmosphere.  The  face  of  Father  Zens,  says 
Hesiod,  became  spotted  with  rage  when  he  beheld  the  Titans  ready  to 
rebel. 

In  Mr.  Proctor's  book,  astronomers  seem  especially  doomed  by 
Providence  to  encounter  all  kinds  of  curious  "  coincidences,"  for  he  gives 
us  many  cases  out  of  the  '*  multitude,"  and  even  of  the  *^  tkousa$tds  oi 
facts  [sic]."  To  this  list  we  may  add  the  army  of  Egyptologists  and 
archaeologists  who  of  late  have  been  the  chosen  pets  of  the  capricious 
Dame  Chance j  who,  moreover,  generally  selects  "  well-to-do  Arabs "  and 
other  Eastern  gentlemen,  to  play  the  part  of  benevolent  genii  to  Oriental 
scholars  in  difficulties.  Professor  Ebers  is  one  of  the  latest  favored  ones. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  whenever  Champollion  needed  important 
links,  he  fell  in  with  them  in  the  most  various  and  unexpected  wajrs. 

Voltaire,  the  greatest  of  "  infidels  "  of  the  eighteenth  century,  used  to 
say,  that  if  there  were  no  God,  people  would  have  to  invent  one.  Vol- 
ney,  another  "materialist,"  nowhere  throughout  his  numerous  writings 
denies  the  existence  of  God.  On  the  contrary,  he  plainly  asserts  several 
times  that  the  universe  is  the  work  of  the  "  All-wise,"  and  is  convinced 
that  there  is  a  Supreme  Agent,  a  universal  and  identical  Artificer,  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  God.  ♦  Voltaire  becomes,  toward  the  end  of  hit 
life,  Pythagorical,  and  concludes  by  saying :  "  I  have  consumed  fortj 


•  « 
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years  of  my  pilgrimage  .  .  .  seeking  the  philosopher's  stone  called 
tmth.  I  have  consulted  all  the  adepts  of  antiquity,  Epicurus  and  Augus- 
tine, Plato  and  Malebranche,  and  I  still  remain  in  ignorance.  ...  All 
that  I  hftve  been  able  to  obtain  by  comparing  and  combining  the  system 
of  Plato,  of  the  tutor  of  Alexander,  Pythagoras,  and  the  Oriental,  is  this  : 
Chance  is  a  word  void  of  sense.  The  world  is  arranged  according  to 
mathematical  laws."  ^ 

It  is  pertinent  for  us  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Proctor's  stumbling-block  is 
that  which  trips  the  feet  of  all  materialistic  scientists,  whose  views 
he  but  repeats ;  he  confounds  the  physical  and  spiritual  operations  of 
natm'e.  His  very  theory  of  the  probable  inductive  reasoning  of  the  an- 
cients as  to  the  subtile  influences  of  the  more  remote  planets,  by  com- 
parison with  the  familiar  and  potent  effects  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon 
our  earth,  shows  the  drift  of  his  mind.  Because  science  affirms  that  the 
sun  imparts  physical  heat  and  light  to  us,  and  the  moon  affects  the  tides, 
he  thinks  that  the  ancients  must  have  regarded  the  other  heavenly  bodies 
as  exerting  the  same  kind  of  influence  upon  us  physically,  and  indirectly 
upon  our  fortunes.f     And  here  we  must  permit  ourselves  a  digression. 

How  the  ancients  regarded  the  heavenly  bodies  is  very  hard  to  de- 
termine, for  one  unacquainted  with  the  esoteric  explanation  of  their  doc« 
trines.  While  philology  and  comparative  theology  have  begun  the  ardu- 
ous work  of  analysis,  they  have  as  yet  arrived  at  meagre  results.  The 
allegorical  fonn  of  speech  has  often  led  our  commentators  so  far  astray, 
that  they  have  confounded  causes  with  effects,  and  vice  versa.  In  the 
baffling  phenomenon  of  force-correlation,  even  our  greatest  scientists 
would  find  it  very  hard  to  explain  which  of  these  forces  is  the  cause,  and 
which  the  effect,  since  each  may  be  both  by  turns,  and  convertible. 
Thus,  if  we  should  inquire  of  the  physicists,  "  Is  it  light  which  generates 
heat,  or  the  latter  which  produces  light  ?  "  we  would  in  all  probability  be 
answered  that  it  is  certainly  light  which  creates  heat.  Very  well ;  but 
how  ?  did  the  great  Artificer  first  produce  light,  or  did  He  first  construct 
the  sun,  which  is  said  to  be  the  sole  dispenser  of  light,  and,  consequently, 
heat?  These  questions  may  appear  at  first  glance  indicative  of  igno- 
rance ;  but,  perhaps,  if  we  ponder  them  deeply,  they  will  assume  another 
appearance.  In  Genesis^  the  "  Lord  "  first  creates  lights  and  three  days 
and  three  nights  are  alleged  to  pass  away  before  He  creates  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars.  This  gross  blunder  against  exact  science  has 
created  much  merriment  among  materialists.  And  they  certainly  would 
be  warranted  in  laughing,  if  their  doctrine  that  our  light  and  heat  are 

•  "  Diction.  PhUosophique,"  Art.  "  PhUosophie." 
t  "  Boston  Lecture,"  December,  1875. 
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derived  from  the  sun  were  unassailable.  Until  recently,  nothing  htf 
happened  to  upset  this  theory,  which,  for  lack  of  a  better  one,  according 
to  the  expression  of  a  preacher,  "  reigns  sovereign  in  the  Empire  of  Hy- 
pothesis." The  ancient  sun-worshippers  regarded  the  Great  Spirit  as  a 
nature-god,  identical  with  nature,  and  the  sun  as  the  deity,  "  in  whom 
the  Lord  of  life  dwells."  Gama  is  the  sun,  according  to  the  Hindu 
theology,  and  **  The  sun  is  the  source  of  the  souls  and  of  all  life.^*  ♦ 
Agni,  the  "Divine  Fire,"  the  deity  of  the  Hindu,  is  the  sun,  f  for  the 
fire  and  sun  are  the  same.  Ormazd  is  light,  the  Sun-God,  or  the  Life- 
giver.  In  the  Hindu  philosophy,  "  The  souls  issue  from  the  soul  of  tfie 
world,  and  return  to  it  as  sparks  to  the  fire."  J  But,  in  another  place,  it 
is  said  that  "  77te  Sun  is  the  soul  of  all  things ;  all  has  proceeded  out 
of  it,  and  will  return  to  it,"  §  which  shows  that  the  sun  is  meant  allegori- 
cally  here,  and  refers  to  the  central^  invisible  sun,  GOD,  whose  first 
manifestation  was  Sephira,  the  emanation  of  En-Soph — I^ight,  in  short. 

**  And  I  looked,  and  behold,  a  whirlwind  came  out  of  the  north,  a 
great  cloud,  and  a  fire  infolding  itself,  and  a  brightness  was  about  it," 
says  Ezekiel  (i.  4,  22,  etc.),  "...  and  the  likeness  of  a  throne  .  .  .  and 
as  the  appearance  of  a  man  above  upon  it  .  .  .  and  I  saw  as  it  were 
the  appearance  of  fire  and  it  had  brightness  round  about  it."  And 
Daniel  speaks  of  the  "  ancient  of  days,"  the  kabalistic  En-Soph,  whose 
throne  was  "  the  fiery  flame,  his  wheels  burning  fire.  ...  A  fiery 
stream  issued  and  came  forth  from  before  him."  J  Like  the  Pagan  Saturn, 
who  had  his  castle  of  flame  in  the  seventh  heaven,  the  Jewish  Jehovah 
had  his  **  castle  of  fire  over  the  seventh  heavens."^ 

If  the  limited  space  of  the  present  work  would  permit  we  might  easily 
show  that  none  of  the  ancients,  the  sun-worshippers  included,  regarded 
our  visible  sun  otherwise  than  as  an  emblem  of  their  metaphysical 
invisible  central  sun-god.  Moreover,  they  did  not  believe  what  our 
modern  science  teaches  us,  namely,  that  light  and  heat  proceed  fi-om  our 
sun,  and  that  it  is  this  planet  which  imparts  all  life  to  our  visible  nature. 
"  His  radiance  is  undecaying,"  says  the  Rig-Veda^  "  the  intensely-shining, 
all-pervading,  unceasing,  undecaying  rays  of  Agni  desist  not,  neither 
night  nor  day."  This  evidently  related  to  the  S])iritual,  central  sun, 
whose  rays  are  all-pervading  and  unceasing,  the  eternal  and  boundless 
life-giver.  He  the  Point ;  the  centre  (which  is  everywhere)  of  the  circle 
(which  is  nowhere),  the  ethereal,  spiritual  fire,  the  soul  and  ^rit  of  die 
all-pervading,  mysterious  ether ;  the  despair  and  puzzle  of  the  material* 
ist,  who  will  some  day  find  that  that  which  causes  the  numberless  cos* 

♦  Weber  :  ••  Ind.  Stud.,'  I  290.       \  Wilson :  «*  Rig- Veda  SAnhita,**  a  143. 
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mic  forces  to  manifest  themselves  in  eternal  cot  relation  is  but  a  divine 
electricity,  or  rather  gaivanism^  and  that  the  sun  is  but  one  of  the 
in3rTiad  magnets  disseminated  through  space — a  reflector — as  General 
!Pleasonton  has  it.  That  the  sun  has  no  more  heat  in  it  than  the  moon 
or  the  space-crowding  host  of  sparkling  stars.  That  there  is  no  gravUa- 
ti^n  in  the  Newtonian  sense,*  but  only  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion  ; 
sind  that  it  is  by  their  magnetism  that  the  planets  of  the  solar  system 
liave  their  motions  regulated  in  their  respective  orbits  by  the  still  more 
powerful  magnetism  of  the  sun,  not  by  their  weight  or  gravitation.  This 
auid  much  more  they  may  learn  ;  but,  until  then  we  must  be  content 
-^th  being  merely  laughed  at,  instead  of  being  burned  alive  for  impiety, 
or  shut  up  in  an  insane  asylum. 

The  laws  of  Manu  are  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  Philo,  Zoroaster, 
2'3rthagoras,  and  of  the  Kabala.  The  esoterism  of  every  religion  may 
l)e  solved  by  the  latter.  The  kabah'stic  doctrine  of  the  allegorical 
leather  and  Son,  or  Ilan^  and  Aoyos  is  identical  with  the  groundwork  of 
Buddhism.  Moses  could  not  reveal  to  the  multitude  the  sublime  secrets 
of  religious  speculation,  nor  the  cosmogony  of  the  universe ;  the  whole 
vesting  upon  the  Hindu  Illusion^  a  clever  mask  veiling  the  Sanctum 
Safutorunij  and  which  has  misled  so  many  theological  commentators. f 


*  This  proposition,  which  will  be  branded  z&  ^eposteraus^  but  which  we  are  ready  to 
^ow,  on  the  authority  of  Plato  (see  Jowett*s  Introd.  to  *'  the  Timseus ;  *'  last  page),  as  a 
Pythagorean  doctrine,  together  with  that  other  of  the  sun  being  but  the  lens  through 
which  the  light  passes,  is  strangely  corroborated  at  the  present  day,  by  the  observation! 
of  General  Pleasonton  of  Philadelphia.  This  experimentalist  boldly  comes  out  as  a  revo- 
lutionist  of  modem  science,  and  calls  Newton's  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  and 
the  law  of  gravitation,  "  fallacies."  He  fearlessly  maintains  his  ground  against  the 
Tyndalls  and  Huxleys  of  the  day.  We  are  glad  to  find  such  a  learned  defender  of  one 
of  the  oldest  (and  hitherto  treated  as  the  most  absurd)  of  hermetic  hallucinations  (?) 
(See  General  Pleasonton's  book,  *'  The  Influence  of  the  Blue  Ray  of  the  Sunlight,  and 
of  the  Blue  Color  of  the  Sky,  in  developmg  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life/*  addressed  to 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture.) 

fin  no  country  were  the  true  esoteric  doctrines  trusted  to  writing.  The  Hindu 
Brahma  Maia,  was  passed  from  one  generation  to  another  by  oral  tradition.  The 
Kabala  was  never  written  ;  and  Moses  intrusted  it  orally  but  to  his  elect.  The  primi- 
tive pure  Oriental  gnosticism  was  completely  corrupted  and  degraded  by  the  different 
sob9»iaent  sects.  Philo,  in  the  *'  de  Sacrificiis  Abeli  et  Caini,"  states  that  there  is  a  mys- 
tery  not  to  be  revealed  to  the  uninitiated.  Plato  is  silent  on  many  things,  and  his  dis- 
ciples refer  to  this  fact  constantly.  Any  one  who  has  studied,  even  su])crficially,  these  phi- 
losophers, on  reading  the  institutes  of  Manu,  will  clearly  perceive  that  they  all  drew  from 
the  same  source.  "  This  universe,''  says  Manu,  **  existed  only  in  the  first  divine  idea^ 
nt  nmtxpemdedy  as  if  involved  in  darkness y  imperceptible,  indefinable,  nndiscoverallc 
bf  reftson,  and  undiscovered  hy  reveUUion^  as  if  it  were  wholly  immersed  in  sleep ;  thes 
the  fole  fldf-existing  Power  himself  undiscemed,  appeared  with  undiminished  glory. 
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The  kabalistic  heresies  receive  an  unexpected  suppout  in  the  heter 
odox  theories  of  General  Pleasonton.  According  to  his  opinions  (whid 
he  supports  on  far  more  unimpeachable  facts  than  oidiodox  scientists 
theirs)  the  space  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  must  be  filled  with  a  ma- 
terial medium,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  desoriptiony  answen 
to  our  kabalistic  astral  light.  The  passage  of  light  through  this  must 
produce  enormous  friction.  Friction  generates  electricity^  and  it  is  diis 
electricity  and  its  correlative  magnetism  which  forms  those  tremendous 
forces  of  nature  that  produce  in,  on,  and  about  our  planet  the  various 
changes  which  we  everywhere  encounter.  He  proves  that  terrestrial  heat 
cannot  be  directly  derived  from  the  sun,  for  heat  ascends.  The  force  by 
which  heat  is  effected  is  a  repellent  one,  he  says,  and  as  it  is  associated 
with  positive  electricity,  it  is  attracted  to  the  upper  atmosphere  by  its 
negative  electricity,  always  associated  with  cold,  which  is  opposed  to  pos- 
itive electricity.  He  strengthens  his  position  by  showing  that  the  earth, 
which  when  covered  with  snow  cannot  be  affected  by  the  sun's  rays,  is 
warmest  where  the  snow  is  deepest  This  he  explains  upon  the  theory 
that  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  positively  elec- 
trified, meeting  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  the  snow  in  contact  with 
it,  negatively  electrified,  produces  the  heat. 

Thus  he  shows  that  it  is  not  at  all  to  the  sun  that  we  are  indebted  for 
light  and  heat ;  that  light  is  a  creation  sui  generis^  which  sprung  into  ex- 
istence at  the  instant  when  the  Deity  willed j  and  uttered  the  fiat :  *'  Let 
there  be  light ;  "  and  that  it  is  this  independent  material  agent  which  pro- 
duces heat  by  friction,  on  account  of  its  enormous  and  incessant  velocity. 
In  short,  it  is  the  first  kabalistic  emanation  to  which  General  Pleasonton  in 
troduces  us,  that  Sephira  or  divine  Intelligence  (the  female  principle),  which. 
in  unity  with  En-Soph,  or  divine  wisdom  (male  principle)  produced  every 
thing  visible  and  invisible.     He  laughs  at  the  current  theory  of  the  incan 
descence  of  the  sun  and  its  gaseous  substance.     The  reflection  from  the 
photosphere  of  the  sun,  he  says,  passing  through  planetary  and  stellar 
spaces,  must  have  thus  created  a  vast  amount  of  electricity  and  magne 
tism.     Electricity,  by  the  union  of  its  opposite  polarides,  evolves  heal 
and  imparts  magnetism  to  all  substances  capable  of  receiving  it.     The 
sun,  planets,  stars,  and  nebulae  are  all  magnets,  etc. 

If  this  courageous  gentleman  should  prove  his  case,  future  generations 
will  have  but  little  disposition  to  laugh  at  Paracelsus  and  his  sidereal  or 
astral  light,  and  at  his  doctrine  of  the  magnetic  influence  exercised  by 

expanding  his  idea,  or  dispelling  the  gloom J^'*  Thus  speaks  the  first  code  of  Biiddh* 
ism.  Plato's  idea  is  the  Will,  or  Logos,  the  deity  which  manifests  itielt  It  is  thff 
Eternal  Light  from  which  proceeds,  as  an  emanation^  the  visible  and  material  fight. 
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the  stars  and  planets  upon  every  living  creature,  plant,  or  mineral  of 
our  globe.  Moreover,  if  the  Pleasonton  hypothesis  is  established,  the 
transcendent  glory  of  Professor  Tyndall  will  be  rather  obscured.  Accord- 
ing to  public  opinion,  the  General  makes  a  terrible  onslaught  on  the  learned 
physicist,  for  attributing  to  the  sun  calorific  effects  experienced  by  him  in 
a.n  Alpine  ramble,  that  were  simply  due  to  his  own  vital  electricity.* 

The  prevalence  of  such  revolutionary  ideas  in  science,  embolden  us 
to  ask  the  representatives  of  science  whether  they  can  explain  why  the 
"tides  follow  the  moon  in  her  circling  motion  ?     The  fact  is,  they  cannot 
<denionstrate  even  so  familiar  a  phenomenon  as  this,  one  that  has  no 
xiiystery  for  even  the  neophytes  in  alchemy  and  magic     We  would  also 
like  to  learn  whether  they  are  equally  incapable  of  telling  us  why  the 
moon's  ra3rs  are  so  poisonous,  even  fatal,  to  some  organisms ;  why  in 
some  parts  of  Africa  and  India  a  person  sleeping  in  the  moonlight  is 
often  made  insane ;  why  the  crises  of  certain  diseases  correspond  with 
lunar  changes  ;  why  somnambulists  are  more  affected  at  her  full ;  and  why 
gardeners,  farmers,  and  woodmen  cling  so  tenaciously  to  the  idea  that 
vegetation  is  affected  by  lunar  influences  ?    Several  of  the  mimosae  alter- 
nately open  and  close  their  petals  as  the  full  moon  emerges  from  or  is 
obscured  by  clouds.     And  the  Hindus  of  Travancore  have  a  popular  but 
extremely  suggestive  proverb  which  says  :  **  Soft  words  are  better  than 
harsh ;  the  sea  is  attracted  by  the  cool  moon  and  not  by  the  hot  sun." 
Perhaps  the  one  man  or  the  many  men  who  launched  this  proverb  on 
the  world  knew  more  about  the  cause  of  such  attraction  of  the  waters  by 
the  moon  than  we  do.    Thus  if  science  cannot  explain  the  cause  of  this 
physical  influence,  what  can  she  know  of  the  moral  and  occult  influences 
that  may  be  exercised  by  the  celestial  bodies  on  men  and  their  destiny ; 
and  why  contradict  that  which  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  prove  false  ? 
If  certain  aspects  of  the  moon  effect  tangible  results  so  familiar  in  the  ex- 
perience of  men  throughout  all  time,  what  violence  are  we  doing  to  logic 
in  assuming  the  possibility  that  a  certain  combination  of  sidereal  influ 
ences  may  also  be  more  or  less  potential  ? 

If  the  reader  will  recall  what  is  said  by  the  learned  authors  of  the 

*  It  appears  that  in  descending  from  Mont  Blanc,  Tyndall  suffered  severely  from  the 
beat,  though  he  was  knee-deep  in  the  snow  at  the  time.  The  Professor  attributed  this 
to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  but  Pleasonton  maintains  that  if  the  lays  of  the  sun 
had  been  so  intense  as  described,  they  would  have  melted  the  snow,  which  they  did  not ; 
be  condndes  that  the  heat  from  which  the  Professor  suffered  came  from  his  own  body, 
and  was  doe  to  the  electrical  action  of  sunlight  upon  his  dark  woolen  clothes,  which  had 
hecome  electrified  positively  by  the  heat  of  his  body.  The  cold,  dry  ether  of  planetary 
i^ttce  and  the  upper  atmosphere  of  the  earth  became  negatively  electrified,  and  falling 
Bpon  his  warm  body  and  clothes,  positively  electrified,  evolved  an  increased  heat  (set 
"The  lafluence  of  the  Blue  Ray,"  etc.,  pp.  39,  40^  41,  etc.). 

18 
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Unseen  Universe^  as  to  the  positive  effect  procluced  upon  the  uiUYenal 
ether  by  so  small  a  cause  as  the  evolution  of  thought  in  a  single  human 
brain,  how  reasonable  will  it  not  appear  that  the  terridc  impulses  imparted 
to  this  common  medium  by  the  sweep  of  the  myriad  blazing  orbs  that  are 
rushing  through  **  the  interstellar  depths,"  should  affect  us  and  the  earth 
upon  which  we  live,  in  a  powerful  degree  ?  If  astronomers  cannot  ex- 
plain to  us  the  occult  law  by  which  the  drifting  particles  of  cosmic  matter 
aggregate  into  worlds,  and  then  take  their  places  in  the  majestic  proces- 
sion which  is  ceaselessly  moving  around  some  central  point  of  attraction, 
how  can  any  one  assume  to  say  what  mystic  influences  may  or  may  not 
be  darting  through  space  and  affecting  the  issues  of  life  upon  this  and 
other  planets  ?  Almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  laws  of  magnetism  and 
the  other  imponderable  agents  ;  almost  nothing  of  their  effects  upon  our 
bodies  and  minds;  even  that  which  is  known  and  moreover  perfectly 
demonstrated,  is  attributed  to  chance,  and  curious  coincidences.  But  we 
do  know,  by  these  coincidences,  *  that  "  there  are  periods  when  certain 
diseases,  propensities,  fortunes,  and  misfortunes  of  humanity  are  more 
rife  than  at  others."  There  are  times  of  epidemic  in  moral  and  physi- 
cal affairs.  In  one  epoch  '*  the  spirit  of  religious  controversy  will  arouse 
the  most  ferocious  passions  of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible,  pro- 
voking mutual  persecution,  bloodshed,  and  wars;  at  another,  an  epi- 
demic of  resistance  to  constituted  authority  will  spread  over  half  the 
world  (as  in  the  year  1848),  rapid  and  simultaneous  as  the  most  virulent 
bodily  disorder.** 

Again,  the  collective  cJiaracier  of  mental  phenomena  is  illustrated  by 
an  anomalous  psychological  condition  invading  and  dominating  over 
thousands  upon  thousands,  depriving  them  of  everything  but  automatic 
action,  and  giving  rise  to  the  popular  opinion  of  demoniacal  possession, 
an  opinion  in  some  sense  justified  by  the  satanic  passions,  emotions,  and 
acts  which  accompany  the  condition.  At  one  period,  the  aggregate 
tendency  is  to  retirement  and  contemplation ;  hence,  the  coundess 
votaries  of  monachism  and  anchoretism ;  at  another  the  mania  is  di- 
rected toward  action^  having  for  its  proposed  end  some  Utopian  scheme, 
equally  impracticable  and  useless  ;  hence,  the  mjrriads  who  have  for- 
saken their  kindred,  their  homes,  and  their  country,  to  seek  a  land  whose 
stones  were  gold,  or  to  wage  exterminating  war  for  the  possession  of 
worthless  cities  and  trackless  deserts,  f 

*  The  most  curious  of  all  "  curious  coincidences,"  to  our  mind  is,  that  our  oea  of 
science  should  put  aside  facts,  striking  enough  to  cause  them  to  use  such  an  e»rre«ios 
when  speaking  of  them,  instead  of  setting  to  work  to  give  as  a  philosophical  explawi< 
tion  of  the  same. 

\  See  Charles  Elam,  M.D.  :  <^  A  Physician^s  Problems,"  London,  1869,  p.  15^ 
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The  autlior  from  whom  the  above  is  quoted  says  that  ''  the  seeds  of 
dee  and  crime  appear  to  be  sown  under  the  surface  of  society,  and  to 
pring  up  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  appalling  rapidity  and  paralyzing 
accession." 

In  the  presence  of  these  striking  phenomena  science  stands  speech- 
sss  ;  she  does  not  even  attempt  to  conjecture  as  to  their  cause,  and 
laturally,  for  she  has  not  yet  learned  to  look  outside  of  this  ball  of  dirt 
pon  which  we  live,  and  its  heavy  atmosphere^  for  the  hidden  influences 
fhich  are  affecting  us  day  by  day,  and  even  minute  by  minute.  But  the 
Acieots,  whose  "  ignorance "  is  assumed  by  Mr.  Proctor,  fully  realized 
he  fact  that  the  reciprocal  relations  between  the  planetary  bodies  is  as 
lerfect  as  those  between  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  which  float  in  a 
:oinmon  fluid  ;  and  that  each  one  is  aflected  by  the  combined  influences 
if  all  the  rest,  as  each  in  its  turn  affects  each  of  the  others.  As  the 
ilanets  differ  in  size,  distance,  and  activity,  so  differ  in  intensity  their 
mpulses  upon  the  ether  or  astral  light,  and  the  magnetic  and  other  sub- 
ile  forces  radiated  by  them  in  certain  aspects  of  the  heavens.  Music  is 
he  combination  and  modulation  of  sounds,  and  sound  is  the  effect  pro- 
luced  by  the  vibration  of  the  ether.  Now,  if  the  impulses  comniunicap 
ed  to  the  ether  by  the  different  planets  may  be  likened  to  the  tones  pro- 
iuced  by  the  different  notes  of  a  musical  instrument,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
:onceive  that  the  Pythagorean  **  music  of  the  spheres "  is  something 
nore  than  a  mere  fancy,  and  that  certain  planetary  aspects  may  imply 
iisturbances  in  the  etlier  of  our  planet,  and  certain  others  rest  and  har- 
nony.  Certain  kinds  of  nmsic  throw  us  into  frenzy ;  some  exalt  the 
ionl  to  religious  aspirations.  In  tine,  there  is  scarcely  a  human  creation 
irhich  does  not  res{)ond  to  certain  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
the  same  with  colors ;  some  excite  us,  some  soothe  and  please.  The 
Qun  clothes  herself  in  black  to  typify  the  despondency  of  a  faith  crushed 
under  the  sense  of  original  sin ;  the  bride  robes  herself  in  white  ;  red  in- 
Sames  the  anger  of  certain  animals.  If  we  and  the  animals  are  affected 
by  vibrations  acting  upon  a  very  minute  scale,  why  may  we  not  be  in- 
Quenced  in  the  mass  by  vibrations  acting  upon  a  grand  scale  as  the  effect 
of  combined  stellar  influences  ? 

*'  We  know,''  says  Dr.  £lam,  ^'  that  certain  pathological  conditions 
lave  a  tendency  to  become  epidemic,  influenced  by  causes  not  yet  investi' 
XaUd,  .  .  .  We  see  how  strong  is  the  tendency  of  opinion  once  promuK 
^ated  to  run  into  an  epidemic  form — no  opinion,  no  delusion,  is  too 
ibsurd  to  assume  this  collective  character.  We  observe,  also,  how 
emarkably  the  same  ideas  reproduce  themselves  and  reappear  in  sue 
tssive  ag^^i  •  •  •  no  crime  is  too  horrible  to  become  popular,  homicide, 
ifiuticide,  suicide,  poisoning,  or  any  other  diabolical  human  conception. 
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...  In  epidemics,  the  Ca,use  of  the   rapid  spreaa  at  ttiat  partkuki 
period  remains  a  mystery  1 " 

These  few  lines  contain  an  undeniable  psychological  fact,  sketched 
with  a  masterly  pen,  and  at  the  same  time  a  ^^-confession  of  utter 
ignorance — "  Causes  not  yet  investigated,^^  Why  not  be  honest  and  add 
at  once,  ^^ impossible  to  investigate  with  present  scientific  methods?" 

Noticing  an  epidemic  of  incendiarism.  Dr.  Elam  quotes  from  the 
Annates  d Hygiene  Publique  the  following  cases  :  "  A  girl  about  seventeen 
years  of  age  was  arrested  on  suspicion  .  .  •  she  confessed  that  twice  she 
had  set  fire  to  dwellings  by  instinct^  by  irresistible  necessity.  .  .  •  A  bo/ 
about  eighteen  committed  many  acts  of  this  nature.  He  was  not  moved 
by  any  passion,  but  the  bursting-out  of  the  flames  excited  a  profoundly 
pleasing  emotion." 

Who  but  has  noticed  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press  similar  ioa* 
dents?  They  meet  the  eye  constantly.  In  cases  of  murder,  of  every 
description,  and  of  other  crimes  of  a  diabolical  character,  the  act  is 
attributed,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  by  the  offenders  themselves,  to  vrrt' 
sistible  obsessions,  "  Something  whispered  constantly  in  my  ear.  . . .  Somi- 
body  was  incessantly  pushing  and  leading  me  on."  Such  are  the  too- 
frequent  confessions  of  the  criminals.  Physicians  attribute  them  to 
hallucinations  of  disordered  brains,  and  call  the  homicidal  impulse  tem- 
porary lunacy.  But  is  lunacy  itself  well  understood  by  any  psychologist? 
Has  its  cause  ever  been  brought  under  a  h}'pothesis  capable  of  with- 
standing the  challenge  of  an  uncompromising  investigator?  Let  the 
controversial  works  of  our  contemporary  alienists  answer  for  themselves. 

Plato  acknowledges  man  to  be  the  toy  of  the  element  of  necessity, 
which  he  enters  upon  in  appearing  in  this  world  of  matter ;  he  is  influeDced 
by  external  causes,  and  these  causes  are  daimonia,  like  that  of  Socrates. 
Happy  is  the  man  physically  pure,  for  if  his  external  soul  (body)  is  pure, 
it  will   strengthen  the  second  one  (astral  body),  or   the  soul  which  is 
termed  by  him  the  higher  mortal  soul^  which  though  liable  to  enr  from 
its  own  motives,  will  always  side  with  reason  against  the  animal  proclivi- 
ties of  the  body.     The  lusts  of  man  arise  in  consequence  of  his  perishable 
material  body,  so  do  other  diseases ;  but  though  he  regards  crimes  as 
involuntary  sometimes,  for  they  result  like  bodily  disease  from  external 
causes,  Plato  clearly  makes  a  wide  distinction  between  these  causes.  The 
fatalism  which  he  concedes  to  humanity,  does  not  preclude  the  i)0ssi- 
bility  of  avoiding  them,  for  though  pain,  fear,  anger,  and  other  feelings 
are  given  to  men  by  necessity^  **  if  they  conquered  these  they  would  live 
TJghteously,  and  if  they  were  conquered  by  them,  unrighteously^  ♦Tht 

♦Jowett:  "TimwML'^ 
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i/iM/man,  1.  e,^  one  from  whom  the  divine  immortal  s)irit  has  dcpaited, 
leaving  but  the  animal  form  and  astral  body  (Plato's  higher  mortal  soul), 
is  left  merely  to  his  instincts^  for  he  was  conquered  by  all  the  evils 
entailed  on  matter  ;  hence,  he  becomes  a  docile  tool  in  the  hands  c»f  the 
invisibles — beings  of  sublimated  matter,  hovering  in  our  atmosphere, 
and  ever  ready  to  inspire  those  who  are  deservedly  deserted  by  their 
immortal  counsellor,  the  Divine  Spirit,  called  by  Plato  "genius."* 
According  to  this  great  philosopher  and  initiate,  one  "  who  lived  well 
during  his  appointed  time  would  return  to  the  habitation  0/  his  star^  and 
there  have  a  blessed  and  suitable  existence.  But  if  he  failed  in  attaining 
this  in  the  second  generation  he  would  pass  into  a  woman — become  help- 
less and  weak  as  a  woman ;  f  and  should  he  not  cease  from  evil  in  that 
condition,  he  would  be  changed  into  some  brute,  which  resembled  him  in 
his  evit  ways,  and  would  not  cease  from  his  toils  and  transformations 
until  he  followed  the  original  principle  of  sameness  and  hkeness  within 
him,  and  overcame,  by  the  help  of  reason,  the  latter  secretions  of  tur- 
bulent and  irrational  elements  (elementary  daemons)  comp>osed  of  fire 
and  air,  and  water  and  earth,  and  returned  to  the  form  of  his  first  and 
better  nature."  J 

But  Dr.  Elam  thinks  otherwise.  On  page  194  of  his  book,  A  Physi- 
ciaris  Problems^  he  says  that  the  cause  of  the  rapid  spread  of  certain 
epidemics  of  disease  which  he  is  noticing  "  remains  a  mystery ; "  but  as 
regards  the  incendiarism  be  remarks  that  "in  all  this  we  find  nothing 
mysterious,"  though  the  epidemic  is  strongly  developed.  Strange  con- 
tradiction I  De  Quincey,  in  his  paper,  entitled  Murder  Considered  as 
One  of  the  Fine  Arts^  treats  of  the  epidemic  of  assassination,  between 
1588  and  1635,  by  which  seven  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of 

•  Ibid. 

f  According  to  General  Pleasonton*s  theory  of  positive  and  negative  electricity 
underlying  every  psychological,  physiological,  and  cosmic  phenomena,  the  abuse  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  transforms  a  man  into  a  woman  and  vice  versa,  by  changing  their 
elutricities.  '*  When  this  change  in  the  condition  of  his  electricity  has  occurred," 
says  the  author,  "  his  attributes  (those  of  a  drunkard)  htcomt  feminine  ;  he  is  irritable, 
irrational,  excitable  .  .  .  becomes  violent,  and  if  he  meets  his  wife,  whose  normal  condi- 
tion of  electricity  is  like  his  present  condition,  positive,  thry  repel  each  other,  become 
mutually  abusive,  engage  in  conflict  and  deadly  strife,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  next 
day  announce  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  on  the  case.  .  .  .  Who  would  expect  to 
find  the  discovery  of  the  moving  cause  of  all  these  terrible  crimes  in  the  perspiration  of 
the  criminal  ?  and  yet  science  has  shown  that  the  metamorphoses  of  a  man  into  a 
womaHj  by  changing  the  negative  condition  of  his  electricity  into  ihtposititfe  electricity 
of  the  woman,  with  all  its  attributes,  is  disclosed  by  the  character  of  his  perspiratio  i 
■operinduced  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants"  (<*  The  Influence  of  the  Blue  Ray.  " 

P  119). 

t Plato:  "Timaeuf." 
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the  time  lost  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  pfm»f>^nt,  and  ncitber  A#,  mM 
any  other  commentator  has  been  able  to  explain  the  Diysterioua  cause  oC 
this  homicidal  mania. 

If  we  press  these  gentlemen  for  an  explanation,  which  as  pretended 
philosophers  they  are  bound  to  give  us,  we  are  answered  that  k  is  a 
great  deal  more  scientific  to  assign  for  such  epidemics  '*  agitattOQ  of  the 
mmd,"  ^.  .  .  a  time  of  political  excitement  (1830)"  **.  .  .  imitatioa 
and  impulse/'  "...  excitable  and  idle  boys,"  and  ^^kysUricol 
girls,*'  than  to  be  absurdly  seeking  for  the  verification  of  superstitious 
traditions  in  a  hypothetical  astral  light.  It  seems  to  us  that  if,  by  some 
providential  fatality,  hysteria  were  to  disappear  entirely  from  the  human 
system,  the  medical  fraternity  would  be  entirely  at  a  loss  for  explanations 
of  a  large  class  of  phenomena  now  conveniently  classified  under  the  head 
of  ^^  normal  symptoms  of  certain  pathological  conditions  of  the  nervous 
centres."  Hysteria  has  been  hitherto  the  sheet-anchor  of  skeptical 
pathologists.  Does  a  dirty  peasant-girl  begin  suddenly  to  speak  with 
fluency  different  foreign  languages  hidierto  unfamiliar  to  her,  and  to  write 
poetry — "  hysterics  1 "  Is  a  medium  levitated,  in  full  view  of  a  dozen 
of  witnesses,  and  carried  out  of  one  third-story  window  and  brought 
back  through  another — "disturbance  of  the  nervous  centres,  followed 
by  a  collective  hysterical  delusion."  ♦  A  Scotch  terrier,  caught  in  the 
room  during  a  manifestation,  is  hurled  by  an  invisible  hand  across  the 
room,  breaks  to  pieces,  in  his  salto  mortali^  a  chandelier,  under  a  ceiling 
eighteen  feet  high,  to  fall  down  killed  f — ^^  canine  hallucination  P^ 

"  True  science  has  no  belief,"  says  Dr.  Fenwick,  in  Bulwer-Lytton's 
Strange  Story ;  "  true  science  knows  but  three  states  of  mind :  denial, 
conviction,  and  the  vast  interval  between  the  two,  which  is  not  belief,  but 
the  suspension  of  judgment'^  Such,  perhaps,  was  true  science  in  Dr. 
Fenwick's  days.  But  the  true  science  of  our  modern  times  proceeds  other- 
wise ;  it  either  denies  point-blank,  without  any  preliminary  investigation,  or 
sits  in  the  interim,  between  denial  and  conviction,  and,  dictionary  in  hand, 
invents  new  Graeco-Latin  appellations  for  non-existing  kinds  of  hysteria ! 

How  often  have  powerful  clairvoyants  and  adepts  in  mesmerism 
described  the  epidemics  and  physical  (though  to  others  invisible)  mani- 
festations which  science  attributes  to  epilepsy,  haemato-ncrvous  diaordeis, 
and  what  not,  of  somatic  origin,  as  their  lucid  vision  saw  them  in  the 
astral  light.  They  affirm  that  the  "  electric  waves  "  were  in  violent  per- 
turbation, and  tliat  they  discerned  a  direct  relation  between  this  ethereal 
disturbance  and  the  mental  or    physical  epidemic   then  raging.     But 

•  Littr6  :  «•  Revue  des  Deux  Mondei.** 

t  See  des  Mousseaux*s  '*C£uvres  des  Dcmou.** 
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Bcieuce  has  heeded  them  not,  but  gone  on  with  her  encydcpaodic  labor 
of  devising  new  names  for  old  things. 

'*  History,"  says  Du  Potet,  the  prince  of  French  mesmeriits,  "  keeps 
but  too  well  die  sad  records  of  sorcery.  These  facts  were  but  too  real, 
and  lent  themselves  but  too  readily  to  dreadful  malpractices  of  the  art, 
to  monstrous  abuse  !  .  .  .  But  how  did  I  come  to  find  out  that  art  ? 
Where  did  I  learn  it  ?  In  my  thoughts  ?  no ;  it  is  nature  herself  which 
discovered  to  me  the  secret.  And  how  ?  By  producing  before  my  own 
eyes,  without  waiting  for  me  to  search  for  it,  indisputable  facts  of  sorcery 
and  magic.  .  .  .  What  is,  after  all,  somnambulistic  sleep  ?  A  result  of 
the  potency  of  magic.  And  what  is  it  which  determines  these  attractions, 
these  sudden  impulseSy  tliese  raving  epidemics,  rages,  antipathies,  crises ; 
— these  convulsions  which  you  can  make  durable  /  .  .  .  what  is  it  which 
determines  them,  if  not  the  very  principle  we  employ,  the  agent  so  deci' 
dedly  well  known  to  the  ancients  f  What  you  call  nervous  fluid  or  mag 
netism,  the  men  of  old  called  occult  power,  or  the  potency  of  the  soul, 
subjection,  MAGIC  ! " 

^'  Magic  is  based  on  the  existence  of  a  mixed  world  placed  without,  not 
within  us  ;  and  with  which  we  can  enter  in  communication  by  the  use  ol 
certain  arts  and  practices.  ...  An  element  existing  in  nature,  unknown 
to  most  men,  gets  hold  of  a  person  and  withers  and  breaks  him  down, 
as  the  fearful  hurricane  does  a  buhrush ;  it  scatters  men  far  away,  it 
strikes  them  in  a  thousand  places  at  the  same  time,  without  their  perceiv- 
ing the  invisible  foe,  or  being  able  to  protect  themselves  ...  all  this  is 
demonstrated ;  but  that  this  element  could  choose  friends  and  select 
favorites,  obey  their  thouglUs,  answer  to  the  human  voice,  and  understand 
the  meaning  of  traced  signs,  that  is  what  people  cannot  realize,  and 
what  their  reason  rejects,  and  that  is  whcU  I  saw  ;  and  I  say  it  here  most 
emphatically,  that  for  me  it  is  a  fact  and  a  truth  demonstrated  for 
ever."* 

''  If  I  entered  into  greater  details,  one  could  readily  understand  that 
there  do  exist  around  us,  as  in  ourselves,  mysterious  beings  who  have 
power  and  shape,  who  enter  and  go  out  at  will,  notwithstanding  the  well* 
closed  doors/'f  Further,  the  great  mesmerizer  teaches  us  that  the  faculty 
of  directing  this  fluid  is  a  *'  physical  property,  resulting  from  our  organi- 
zation ...  it  passes  through  all  bodies  .  .  .  everything  can  be  used 
as  a  conductor  for  magical  operations,  and  it  will  retain  the  power  of 
pioducing  eflects  in  it»  turn."  This  is  the  theory  common  to  all  hermetic 
philosophers.     Such  is  the  power  of  the  fluid,  'Hhat  no  chemical  or  phyii* 

cat  forces  are  able  to  destroy  it,  .  .  .  There  is  very  little  analogy  betwiten 

-  ■ 

*  Da  Potet :  «  Mag'e  DevaiUe,"  pp.  51-147.        f  ^hid.^  p.  aoi. 
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the  imponderable  fluids  known  to  physicists  and  this  aniinal  magnetic 
fluid."  * 

If  we  now  refer  to  mediaeval  ages,  we  And,  among  others,  Cornelius 
Agrippa  telling  us  precisely  the  same  :  "  The  ever-changing  universal 
force,  the  *  soul  of  the  world,'  can  fecundate  anything  by  infusing  in  it 
its  own  celestial  properties.  Arranged  according  to  the  formula  taught 
by  science^  these  objects  receive  the  gift  of  communicating  to  us  their 
virtue.  It  is  sufficient  to  wear  them,  to  feel  them  immediately  operating 
on  the  soul  as  on  the  body.  .  .  .  Human  soul  possesses,  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  of  the  same  essence  as  all  creation,  a  marvellous  power.  One 
who  possesses  the  secret  is  enabled  to  rise  in  science  and  knowledge  as 
high  as  his  imagination  will  carry  him ;  but  he  does  that  only  on  the  condition 
of  becoming  closely  united  to  this  universal  force.  .  .  .  Truth,  even  the 
future,  can  be  then  made  ever  present  to  the  eyes  of  the  soul ;  and  this 
fact  has  been  many  times  demonstrated  by  things  coming  to  pass  as  thej 
were  seen  and  described  beforehand  .  .  .  time  and  space  vanish  before 
the  eagle  eye  of  the  immortal  soul  .  .  .  her  power  becomes  boundless 
.  .  .  she  can  shoot  through  space  and  envelop  with  her  presence  a  nun, 
no  matter  at  what  distance  ;  she  can  plunge  and  penetrate  him  through, 
and  make  him  hear  the  voice  of  the  person  she  belongs  to,  as  if  that 
person  were  in  the  room."  f 

If  unwilling  to  seek  for  proof  or  receive  information  from  mediaeval, 
hermetic  philosophy,  we  may  go  still  further  back  into  antiquity,  and  se* 
lect,  out  of  the  great  body  of  philosophers  of  the  pre-Christian  ages,  one 
who  can  least  be  accused  of  superstition  and  credulity — Cicero.     Speak- 
ing of  those  whom  he  calls  gods^  and  who  are  either  human  or  atmos- 
pheric spirits,  "  We  know,"  says  the  old  orator,  "  that  of  all  living  beings 
man  is  the  best  formed,  and,  as  the  gods  belong  to  this  number,  they  must 
have  a  human  form.  ...  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  gods  have  body 
and  blood  in  them  ;  but  I  say  that  they  seem  as  if  they  had  bodies  with 
blood  in  them.  .  .  .  Epicurus,  for  whom  hidden  things  were  as  tangible 
as  if  he  had  touched  them  with  his  finger,  teaches  us  that  gods  are  not 
generally  visible,  but  that  they  are  intelligible  ;  that  they  are  not  bodies 
having  a  certain  solidity  .  .  .  but  that  we  can  recognize  them   by  their 
passing  images ;  that  as  there  are  atoms  enough  in  the  infinite  space  i9 
produce  such  images,  these  are  produced  before  us  .  •  .  and  make  us 
realize  what  are  these  happy,  immortal  beings,**  J 

"  When  the  initiate,"  says  Levi,  in  his  turn,  "  has  become  quite  lucide. 


•  Baron  Du  Potet :  "  Cours  de  Magnetisme,**  pp.  17-ioS. 

f  *•  Dc  Occulto  Philosophiil,"  pp.  332-358, 

I  Cicero  :  *<  De  Natura  Deonim/*  UU  i.,  cs^p.  zviii. 
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he  communicates  and  directs  at  will  the  magnetic  vibrations  in  the  mass 
of  astral  light  .  .  .  Transformed  in  human  light  at  the  moment  of  the 
conception,  it  (the  light)  becomes  the  first  envelope  of  the  soul ;  by  com- 
bination with  the  subtlest  fluids  it  forms  an  ethereal  body,  or  the  sidereal 
^hantom^  which  is  entirely  disengaged  only  at  the  moment  of  death."  * 
To  project  this  ethereal  body,  at  no  matter  what  distance ;  to  render  it 
more  objective  and  tangible  by  condensing  over  its  fluidic  form  the  wavei 
of  the  parent  essence,  is  the  great  secret  of  the  aidept-magteian, 

Theurgical  magic  is  the  last  expression  of  occult  psychological  science. 
The  Academicians  reject  it  as  the  hallucination  of  diseased  brains,  or 
"brand  it  with  the  opprobrium  of  charlatanry.     We  deny  to  them  most 
emphatically  the  right  of  expressing  their  opinion  on  a  subject  which  they 
bave  never  investigated.     They  have  no  more  right,  in  their  present  state 
of  knowledge,  to  judge  of  magic  and  Spiritualism  than  a  Fiji  islander  to 
venture  his  opinion  about  the  labors  of  Faraday  or  Agassiz.     About  all 
they  can  do  on  any  one  day  is  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  preceding  day. 
l^Iearly  three  thousand  years  ago,  earlier  than  the  days  of  Pythagoras,  the 
ancient  philosophers  claimed  that  light  was  ponderable — hence  matter^ 
and  that  light  was  force.     The  corpuscular  theory,  owing  to  certain  New- 
tonian failures  to  account  for  it,  was  laughed  down,  and  the  undulatory 
theory,  which  proclaimed  light  imponderable^  accepted.     And  now  the 
world  is  startled  by  Mr.  Crookes  weighing  light  with  his  radiometer  1  The 
Pythagoreans  held  that  neither  the  sun  nor  the  stars  were  the  sources  of 
light  and  heat,  and  that  the  former  was  but  an  agent ;  but  the  modern 
schools  teach  the  contrary. 

The  same  may  be  said  respecting  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation. 
Following  strictly  the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  Plato  held  that  gravitation 
was  not  merely  a  law  of  the  magnetic  attraction  of  lesser  bodies  to  larger 
ones,  but  a  magnetic  repulsion  of  similars  and  attraction  of  dissimilars. 
"Things  brought  together,"  says  he,  "contrary  to  nature,  are  naturally 
at  war,  and  repel  one  another."f  This  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  that  re- 
pulsion occurs  of  necessity  between  bodies  of  dissimilar  properties,  but 
simply  that  when  naturally  antagonistic  bodies  are  brought  together  they 
repel  one  another.  The  researches  of  Bart  and  Schweigger  leave  us  in 
little  or  no  doubt  that  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  mutual 
attractions  of  iron  and  the  lodestone,  as  well  as  with  the  positive  and 
negative  properties  of  electricity,  by  whatever  name  they  may  have  called 

•  Eliphas  Levi. 

f  *<Tiinfletis.*'     Such  like  expressions  made  Professor  Jowett  state  in  his  Introdoe 
tion  that  Plato  taught  the  attraction  of  similar  bodies  to  similar.     But  such  an  assertioo 
irould  amount  to  denying  the  great  philosopher  even  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nuumctic  poles. 
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t.  The  reciprocal  magnetic  relations  of  the  planetary  orbs,  which  arc 
ill  magnets,  was  with  them  an  accepted  fact,  and  aerolites  were  not  only 
called  by  them  magnetic  stones,  but  used  in  the  Mysteries  for  purposes 
to  which  we  now  apply  the  magnet.  When,  therefore,  Professor  A.  M. 
Mayer,  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  in  1872,  told  ihe  Yale 
Scientific  Club  that  the  earth  is  a  great  magnet,  and  that  '*  on  any  snddeo 
agitation  of  the  sun's  surface  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  receives  a  pro- 
found disturbance  in  its  equilibrium,  causing  fitful  tremors  in  the  magnets 
of  our  observatories,  and  producing  those  grand  outbursts  of  the  polar 
lights,  whose  lambent  flames  dance  in  rhythm  to  the  quivering  needle,"  • 
he  only  restated,  in  good  English,  what  was  taught  in  good  Doric  untold 
centuries  before  the  first  Christian  philosopher  saw  the  light. 

The  prodigies  accomplished  by  the  priests  of  theurgical  magic  are  so 
well  authenticated,  and  the  evidence — if  human  testimony  is  worth  any- 
thing at  all — is  so  overwhelming,  that,  rather  than  confess  that  the  Pagan 
theurgists  far  outrivalled  the  Christians  in  miracles.  Sir  David  Brewster 
piously  concedes  to  the  former  the  greatest  proficiency  in  physics,  and 
everything  that  pertains  to  natural  philosophy.  Science  finds  herself  in  a 
very  disagreeable  dilemma.  She  must  eitlier  confess  that  the  ancient  phj- 
sicists  were  superior  in  knowledge  to  her  modern  representatives,  or  that 
there  exists  something  in  nature  beyond  physical  science,  and  that  sfirii 
possesses  powers  of  which  our  philosophers  never  dreamed. 

"  The  mistake  we  make  in  some  science  we  have  specially  cultivated," 
says  Bulwer-Lytton,  **  is  often  only  to  be  seen  by  the  light  of  a  separate 
science  as  especially  cultivated  by  another."  f 

Nothing  can  be  easier  accounted  for  than  the  highest  possibilities  of 
magic.  By  the  radiant  light  of  the  universal  magnetic  ocean,  whose  elec- 
tric waves  bind  the  cosmos  together,  and  in  their  ceaseless  motion  pene- 
trate every  atom  and  molecule  of  the  boundless  creation,  the  disciples 
of  mesmerism — howbeit  insufficient  their  various  experiments — intuition- 
ally  perceive  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  great  mystery.  Alone,  the 
study  of  this  agent,  which  is  the  divine  breath,  can  unlock  the  secrets  of 
psychology  and  physiology,  of  cosmical  and  spiritual  phenomena. 

"  Magic,"  says  Psellus,  "  formed  the  last  part  of  the  sacerdotal  sci- 
ence. It  investigated  the  nature,  power,  and  quality  of  everything  sub- 
lunary ;  of  the  elements  and  their  parts,  of  animals,  all  various  plants 
and  their  fruits,  of  stones  and  herbs.  In  short,  it  explored  the  essence 
and  power  of  everything.     From  hence,  therefore,  it  produced  its  effects. 

•Alfred  Marshall  Mayer,  Ph.D.:  «<The  Earth  a  Great  Magnet/'  a  kctm  deiif 
cred  before  the  Yale  Scientific  Club,  Feb.  14,  187a. 
f  "  Strange  Story." 
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And  it  foimed  statues  (magnetized)  which  procure  health,  and  made  all 
various  figures  and  things  (talismans)  which  could  equally  become  the  in- 
stiunients  of  disease  as  well  as  of  health.  Often,  too,  celestial  fire  is 
made  to  appear  through  magic,  and  then  statues  laugh  and  lamps  are 
spontaneously  enkindled."  * 

If  Galvani's  modem  discovery  can  set  in  motion  the  limbs  of  a  dead 
frog,  and  force  a  dead  man's  face  to  express,  by  the  distortion  of  its  fea- 
tures, the  most  varied  emotions,  from  joy  to  diabolical  rage,  despair,  and 
horror,  the  Pagan  priests,  unless  the  combined  evidence  of  the  most  trust- 
worthy men  of  antiquity  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  accomplished  the  still 
greater  wonders  of  making  their  stone  and  metal  statues  to  sweat  and 
laugh.  The  celestial^  pure  fire  of  the  Pagan  altar  was  electricity  drawn 
firora  the  astral  light.  Statues,  therefore,  if  properly  prepared,  might,  with- 
out any  accusation  of  superstition,  be  allowed  to  have  the  property  of  im- 
parting health  and  disease  by  contact,  as  well  as  any  modern  galvanic 
belt,  or  overcharged  battery. 

Scholastic  skeptics,  as  well  as  ignorant  materialists,  have  greatly 
amused  themselves  for  the  last  two  centuries  over  the  absurdities  attrib- 
uted to  Pythagoras  by  his  biographer,  lamblichus.  The  Samian  philoso- 
pher is  said  to  have  persuaded  a  she-bear  to  give  up  eating  human  fiesh  ; 
to  have  forced  a  white  eagle  to  descend  to  him  from  the  clouds,  and  to 
have  subdued  him  by  stroking  him  gently  with  the  hand,  and  by  talking  to 
him.  On  another  occasion,  Pythagoras  actually  persuaded  an  ox  to  re- 
nounce eating  beans,  by  merely  whispering  in  the  animal's  ear  !  f  Oh, 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  our  forefathers,  how  ridiculous  they  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  our  enlightened  generations !  Let  us,  however,  analyze 
this  absurdity.  Every  day  we  see  unlettered  men,  proprietors  of  strolling 
menageries,  taming  and  completely  subduing  the  most  ferocious  animals, 
merely  by  the  power  of  their  irresistible  will.  Nay,  we  have  at  the  present 
moment  in  Europe  several  young  and  physically-weak  girls,  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  fearlessly  doing  the  same  thing.  Every  one  has  either  wit- 
nessed or  heard  of  the  seemingly  magical  power  of  some  mesnierizers 
and  psychologists.  They  are  able  to  subjugate  their  patients  for  any 
length  of  time.  Regazzoni,  the  mesmerist  who  excited  such  wonder  in 
France  and  London,  has  achieved  far  more  extraordinary  feats  than  what 
b  above  attributed  to  Pythagoras.  Why,  then,  accuse  the  ancient  biog- 
raphers of  such  men  as  Pythagoras  and  Apollonius  of  Tyana  of  either 
wilful  misrepresentation  or  absurd  superstition  ?    When  we  realize  that 


*  See  Taylor's  •«  Pausanias ;  **  MS.  «  Treatise  on  Dsemons,'*  by  PseU-o,  and  tht 
**  Treatise  on  the  Eleosinian  and  Bacchic  Mysteries." 
f  lambllchns :  **  De  Vita  Pythag." 
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the  majority  of  those  who  are  so  skeptical  as  to  the  magical  powers  pes* 
sessed  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  laugh  at  the  old  theogonies  and 
the  fallacies  of  mythology,  nevertheless  have  an  implicit  faith  in  the  rec- 
ords and  inspiration  of  their  Bible,  hardly  daring  to  doubt  even  tliat  mon- 
strous  absurdity  that  Joshua  arrested  the  course  of  the  sun,  we  may  well 
say  Amen  to  Godfrey  Higgins'  just  rebuke  :  **  When  I  find,"  he  says, 
"  learned  men  believing  Genesis  literally^  which  the  ancients,  with  all 
their  failings,  had  too  much  sense  to  receive  except  aJlegorically,  I  am 
tempted  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind."  * 

One  of  the  very  few  commentators  on  old  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
who  have  given  their  just  dues  to  the  ancients  for  their  mental  develop- 
ment, is  Thomas  Taylor.  In  his  translation  of  lamblichus'  Life  oj 
Pythagoras  J  we  find  him  remarking  as  follows  :  '*  Since  Pythagoras,  as 
lamblichus  informs  us,  was  initiated  in  all  the  Mysteries  of  Byblus  and 
Tyre,  in  the  sacred  operations  of  the  Syrians,  and  in  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Phoenicians,  and  also  that  he  spent  two  and  twenty  years  in  the  adyta  of 
temples  in  Egypt,  associated  with  the  magians  in  Babylon,  and  was  in- 
structed by  them  in  their  venerable  knowledge,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful 
that  he  was  skilled  in  magic,  or  theurgy,  and  was  therefore  able  to  per- 
form things  which  surpass  merely  human  power,  and  which  appear  to  be 
perfectly  incredible  to  the  vulgar,"  f 

The  universal  ether  was  not,  in  their  eyes,  simply  a  something  stretch- 
ing, tenantless,  throughout  the  expanse  of  heaven ;  it  was  a  boundless 
ocean  peopled  like  our  familiar  seas  with  monstrous  and  minor  creatures, 
and  having  in  its  every  molecule  the  germs  of  life.  Like  the  finny  tribes 
which  swarm  in  our  oceans  and  smaller  bodies  of  water,  each  kind  hav- 
ing its  habitat  in  some  spot  to  which  it  is  curiously  adapted,  some  friendly 
and  some  inimical  to  man,  some  pleasant  and  some  frightful  to  behold, 
some  seeking  the  refuge  of  quiet  nooks  and  land-locked  harbors,  and 
some  traversing  great  areas  of  water,  the  various  races  of  the  elemental 
spirits  were  believed  by  them  to  inhabit  the  different  portions  of  the  great 
ethereal  ocean,  and  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  their  respective  conditions. 
If  we  will  only  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  rushing  of  planets  through 
space  must  create  as  absolute  a  disturbance  in  this  plastic  and  attenu- 
ated medium,  as  the  passage  of  a  cannon  shot  does  in  the  air  or  that  of 
a  steamer  in  the  water,  and  on  a  cosmic  scale,  we  can  understand  that 
certain  planetary  aspects,  admitting  our  premises  to  be  true,  may  pro- 
duce much  more  violent  agitation  and  cause  much  stronger  currents  to 
flow  in  a  given  direction,  than  others.  With  the  same  premises  conceded, 
we  may  also  see  why,  by  such  various  aspects  of  the  stars,  shoab  of 

*  **  Anacalypsis,'*  vol.  i.,  p.  807.        f  lamblichus  :  '*  Life  of  PytliJis^>rai^''  p.  397 
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friendly  or  hostile  "  elementals "  might  be  poured  in  upon  our  atmos- 
phere,  or  some  particular  portion  of  it,  and  make  the  fact  appreciable  by 
the  effects  which  ensue. 

According  to  the  ancient  doctrines,  the  soulless  elemental  spirits  were 
evolved  by  the  ceaseless  motion  inherent  in  the  astral  light  Light  is 
force,  and  the  latter  is  produced  by  the  will.  As  this  will  proceeds  from 
an  intelligence  which  cannot  err,  for  it  has  nothing  of  the  material  organs 
of  human  thought  in  it,  being  the  superfine  pure  emanation  of  the  highest 
divinity  itself — (Plato's  "Father")  it  proceeds  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  according  to  immutable  laws,  to  evolve  the  elementary  fabric 
requisite  for  subsequent  generations  of  what  we  term  human  races.  All 
of  the  latter,  whether  belonging  to  this  planet  or  to  some  other  of  the 
myriads  in  space,  have  their  earthly  bodies  evolved  in  the  matrix  out  of 
the  bodies  of  a  certain  class  of  these  elemental  beings  which  have  passed 
away  in  the  invisible  worlds.  In  the  ancient  philosophy  there  was  no 
missing  link  to  be  supplied  by  what  Tyndall  calls  an  "  educated  imagin- 
ation ; "  no  hiatus  to  be  filled  with  volumes  of  materialistic  speculations 
made  necessary  by  the  absurd  attempt  to  solve  an  equation  with  but  one 
set  of  quantities ;  our  "  ignorant "  ancestors  traced  the  law  of  evolution 
throughout  the  whole  universe.  As  by  gradual  progression  from  the  star- 
cloudlet  to  the  development  of  the  physical  body  of  man,  the  rule  holds 
good,  so  from  the  universal  ether  to  the  incarnate  human  spirit,  they 
traced  one  uninterrupted  series  of  entities.  These  evolutions  were  from 
the  world  of  spirit  into  the  world  of  gross  matter ;  and  through  that  back 
again  to  the  source  of  all  things.  The  **  descent  of  species  "  was  to  them 
a  descent  from  the  spirit,  primal  source  of  all,  to  the  "  degradation  of 
matter."  In  this  complete  chain  of  unfoldings  the  elementary,  spiritual 
beings  had  as  distinct  a  place,  midway  between  the  extremes,  as  Mr. 
Darwin's  missing-liiik  between  the  ape  and  man. 

No  author  in  the  world  of  literature  ever  gave  a  more  truthful  or 
more  poetical  description  of  these  beings  than  Sir  E.  Bulwer-Lytton,  the 
author  of  Zanoni,  Now,  himself  "a  thing  not  of  matter  "  but  an  *'  Idea 
of  joy  and  light,"  his  words  sound  more  like  the  faithful  echo  of  memory 
than  the  exuberant  outflow  of  mere  imagination. 

"  Man  is  arrogant  in  proportion  of  his  ignorance,"  he  makes  the  wise 
Mejnour  say  to  Glyndon.  "  For  several  ages  he  saw  in  the  countless 
nrorlds  that  sparkle  through  space  like  the  bubbles  of  a  shoreless  ocean« 
>nly  the  petty  candles  .  .  .  that  Providence  has  been  pleased  to  light  for 
10  other  purpose  but  to  make  the  night  more  agreeable  to  man.  .  .  . 
\stronomy  has  corrected  this  delusion  of  human  vanity,  and  man  now 
eluctantly  confesses  that  the  stars  arc  worlds,  larger  and  more  glorious 
ban  his  own.  .  .  .  Everywhere,  then,  in  this  immense  design^  science 
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brings  new  life  to  light.  .  .  .  Reasoning,  then,  by  evident  analogy,  if  not 
a  leaf,  if  not  a  drop  of  water,  but  is,  no  less  than  yonder  star,  a  habitable 
and  breathing  world — nay,  if  even  man  himself,  is  a  world  to  other  lives, 
and  millions  and  myriads  dwell  in  the  rivers  of  his  blood,  and  inhabit 
man's  frame,  as  man  inhabits  earths-common  sense  (if  our  schoolmen 
had  it)  would  suffice  to  teach  that  the  circumfluent  infinite  which  you  call 
space — the  boundless  impalpable  which  divides  earth  from  die  moon  and 
stars — is  filled  also  with  its  correspondent  and  appropriate  life.     Is  it 
not  a  visible  absurdity  to  suppose  that  being  is  crowded  upon  every  leaf, 
and  yet  absent  from  the  immensities  of  space  !     The  law  of  die  great 
system  forbids  the  waste  even  of  an  atom  ;  it  knows  no  spot  where  aome-    - 
thing  of  life  does  not  breathe.  .  .  .  Well,  then,  can  you  conceive  that  ^ 
space,  which  is  the  infinite  itself,  is  alone  a  waste,  is  alone  lifeless,  is  less  ^ 
useful  to  the  one  design  of  universal  being  .  .  .  than  the  peopled  leaf^  ^ 
than  the  swarming  globule  ?    The  microscope  shows  you  the  creati 
on  the  leaf ;  no  mechanical  tube  is  yet  invented  to  disco7>er  the  nobler 
more  gifted  things  that  hover  in  the  illimitable  air.     Yet  between  th< 
last  and  man  is  a  mysterious  and  terrible  affinity,  .  .  •  But  first,  to  pene — 
trate  this  barrier,  the  soul  with  which  you  listen  must  be  sharpened  by  in — 
tense  enthusiasm,  purified  from  all  earthly  desires.  .  .  .  When   thus  pre — 
pared,  science  can  be  brought  to  aid  it ;  the  sight  itself  may  be  renderecK. 
more  subtile,  the  nerves  more  acute,  the  spirit  more  alive  and  outward^ 
and  the  element  itself— the  air  the  space — may  be  made,   by  certain 
secrets  of  the  higher  chemistry,  more  palpable  and  clear.       And  this^ 
too,  is  not  magic  as  the  credulous  call  it ;  as  I  have  so  often  said  before, 
magic  (a  science  that  violates  nature)  exists  not ;  it  is  but  the  science  by 
which  nature  can  be  controlled.     Now,  in  space    there  are  millions  of 
beings,  not  literally  spiritual^  for  they  have  all,   like  the  animalcula 
unseen  by  the  naked  eye,  certain  forms  of  matter,  though  matter  so  deli- 
cate, air-drawn,  and  subtile,  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  but  a  film,  a  gossamer, 
that  clothes  the  spirit.  .  .  .  Yet,  in  truth,  these  races  differ  most  widely 
.  .  .  some  of  siLi-£jassing  wisdom,  some   of  horrible  malignity ;   some 
hostile  as  6ends  to  men,  others  gentle  as  messengers  between  earth  and 
heaven.  .  .  .  Amid  the  dwellers  of  the  threshold  is  one,  too,  surpassing 
in  malignity  and  hatred  all  her  tribe  ;  one  whose  e)res  have  paralyzed 
the  bravest,  and  whose  power  increases  over  the  spirit  precisely  in  pro- 
portion to  its  fear."  * 

Such  is  the  insufficient  sketch  of  elemental  beings  void  of  divine 
spirit,  given  by  one  whom  many  with  reason  believed  to  know  mote  than 
fkt  wa^  prepared  to  admit  in  the  face  of  an  incredulous  public 

^  Bulwer-Lytton :  *'  ZanonL** 
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In  the  following  chapter  we  will  contrive  to  explain  some  of  the 
esoteric  speculations  of  the  initiates  of  the  sane  .nary,  as  to  what  man 
was,  is,  and  may  yet  be.  The  doctrines  they  taught  in  the  Mysteries — 
the  source  from  which  sprung  the  Old  and  partially  the  New  Testament, 
belonged  to  the  most  advanced  notions  of  morality,  and  religious  revela- 
tions. While  the  literal  meaning  was  abandoned  to  the  fanaticism  of  the 
unreasoning  lower  classes  of  society,  the  higher  ones,  the  majority  of 
which  consisted  of  Initiates^  pursued  their  studies  in  the  solemn  silence 
of  the  temples,  and  their  worship  of  the  one  God  of  Heaven. 

The  speculations  of  Plato,  in  the  Banquet^  on  the  creation  of  the  pri- 
mordial men,  and  the  essay  on  Cosmogony  in  the  Timoeus^  must  be  taken 
allegorically,  if  we  accept  them  at  all.  It  is  this  hidden  Pythagorean 
meaning  in  Timaus,  Craiylus^  and  Parmenides^  and  a  few  other  trilogies 
and  dialogues,  that  the  Neo-platonists  ventured  to  expound,  as  far  as  the 
theurgical  vow  of  secresy  would  allow  them.  The  Pythagorean  doctrine 
that  God  is  the  universal  mind  diffused  through  all  things^  and  the  dogma 
of  the  soul's  immortality,  are  the  leading  features  in  these  apparently 
incongnious  teachings.  His  piety  and  the  great  veneration  Plato  felt  for 
the  Mysteries,  are  sufficient  warrant  that  he  would  not  allow  his  indis- 
cretion to  get  the  better  of  that  deep  sense  of  responsibility  which  is  felt 
by  every  adept.  "  Constantly  perfecting  himself  in  perfect  Mysteries, 
a  man  in  them  alone  becomes  truly  perfect,*'  says  he  in  the  Phadrus,^ 

He  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  displeasure  that  the  Mysteries 
had  become  less  secret  than  formerly.  Instead  of  profaning  them  by 
putting  them  within  the  reach  of  the  multitude,  he  would  have  guarded 
them  with  jealous  care  against  all  but  the  most  earnest  and  worthy  of  his 
disciples. f  Whil^  mentioning  the  gods,  on  every  page,  his  monotheism 
is  unquestionable,  for  the  whole  thread  of  his  discourse  indicates  that  by 
the  term  gods  he  means  a  class  of  beings  far  lower  in  the  scale  than 
deities,  and  but  one  grade  higher  than  men.  Even  Josephus  perceived 
and  acknowledged  this  fact,  despite  the  natural  prejudice  of  his  race.  In 
his  famous  onslaught  upon  Apion,  this  historian  says :  \  "  Those,  how- 
ever, among  the  Greeks  who  philosophized  in  accordance  with  truths  were 
not  ignorant  of  anything  .  .  .  nor  did  they  fail  to  perceive  the  chilling 

•  Cory  :  "  PhaBdms,"  i.  328. 

f  This  assertion  is  dearly  corroborated  by  Plato  himseir,  who  says :  ^'  You  9iy  that, 
in  my  former  discourse,  I  have  not  sufficiently  explained  to  you  the  nature  of  the  Firsts 
Ipurpot^fy  spoke  enigmatUally^  that  in  case  the  tablet  should  have  happened  with  any 
accident,  either  by  land  or  sea,  a  person,  without  same  preinaus  knowledge  of  tke 
rnkject,  migki  not  be  able  to  understand  its  contents  **  ("  Plato,"  Ep.  ii.,  p.  312;  Cor)  *. 
"  Ancient  tragments  "). 

I  **  Josephos  against  Apion,  ^  ii ,  p.  1079. 
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superficial iries  of  the  mythical  allegories,  on  which  account  they  justly 
despised  them.  ...  By  which  thing  Plato,  being  moved,  says  it  b  noi 
necessary  to  admit  any  one  of  the  other  poets  into  'the  Common- 
wealth/ and  Ae  dismisses  Homer  blandly,  after  having  crowned  him  and 
pouring  unguent  upon  him,  in  order  that  indeed  he  should  not  destroy,  by 
his  mythSj  the  orthodox  belief  respecting  one  God  J* 

Those  who  can  discern   the  true  spirit  of  Plato's  philosophy,  will 
hardly  be  satisfied  with  the  estimate  of  the  same  which  Jowett  lays 
before  his  readers.     He  tells  us  that  the  influence  exercised  upon  pos- 
terity by  the  Timaus  is  partly  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  doctrine 
of  its  author  by  the  Neo-platonists.     He  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
hidden  meanings  which  they  found  in  this  Dialogue^  are  "  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  Plato.*'     This  is  equivalent  to  the  assumption  that 
Jowett  understands  what  this  spirit  really  was ;  whereas  his  criticism  upon 
this  particular  topic  rather  indicates  that  he  did  not  penetrate  it  at  alL  If, 
as  he  tells  us,  the  Christians  seem  to  find  in  his  work  their  trinity,  the 
word,  the  church,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  a  Jewish  sense,  it  is  be- 
cause all  this  is  there,  and  therefore  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  have 
found  it.    The  outward  building  is  the  same ;  but  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  dead  letter  of  the  philosopher's  teaching  has  fled,  and  we  would  seek 
for  it  in  vain  through  the  arid  dogmas  of  Christian  theology.    The  Sphinx 
is  the  same  now,  as  it  was  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  but  the 
CEdipus  is  no  more.     He  is  slain  because  he  has  given  to  the  world 
that  which  the  world  was  not  ripe  enough  to  receive.     He  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  truth,  and  he  had  to  die,  as  every  grand  truth  has  to,  before, 
like  the  Phoenix  of  old,  it  revives  from  its  own  ashes.     Every  translator 
of  Plato's  works  remarked  the  strange  similarity  between  the  philosophy 
of  the  esoterists  and  the  Christian  doctrines,  and  each  of  them  has  tried 
to  interpret  it  in  accordance  with  his  own  religious  feelings.     So  Cory, 
in  his  Ancient  Fragments^  tries  to  prove  that    it   is  but  an  outward 
resemblance  ;  and  does  his  best  to  lower  the  Pythagorean  Monad  in  the 
public  estimation  and  exalt  upon  its  ruins  the  later  anthropomorphic  deity. 
Taylor,  advocating  the  former,  acts  as  unceremoniously  with  the  Mosaic 
God.    Zeller  boldly  laughs   at   the  pretensions  of  the   Fathers  of  the 
Church,  who,  notwithstanding  history  and  its  chronology,  and  whether 
people  will  have  it  or  not,  insist  that  Plato  and  his  school  have  robbed 
Christianity  of  its  leading  features.     It  is  as  fortunate  for  us  as  it  is  un- 
fortunate for  the  Roman  Church  that  such  clever  sleight-of-hand  as  that 
resorted  to  by  Eusebius  is  rather  difficult  in  our  century.     It  was  easier 
to  pervert  chronology  "  for  the  sake  of  making  synchronisms,"  in  thf 
days  of  the  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  than  it  is  now,  and  while  history  exists, 
DO  one  can  help  people  knowing  that    Plato  lived  600  years  before 
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Irenaeus  took  it  into  his  head  to  establish  a  ntw  doctiine  from  tlie  ruins 
of  Plato's  older  Academy. 

This  doctrine  of  God  being  the  universal  mind  diffused  through  all 
things,  underlies  all  ancient  philosophies.  The  Buddhistic  tenets  which 
can  never  be  better  comprehended  than  when  studying  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy — ^its  faithful  reflection — are  derived  from  this  source  as  well 
as  the  Brahmanical  religion  and  early  Christianity.  The  purifying  process 
of  transmigrations — the  metempsychoses — ^however  grossly  anthropo- 
morphized at  a  later  period,  must  only  be  regarded  as  a  supplementary 
doctrine,  disfigured  by  theological  sophistry  with  the  object  of  getting  a 
firmer  hold  upon  believers  through  a  popular  superstition.  Neither 
Gautama  Buddha  nor  Pythagoras  intended  to  teach  this  purely-meta^ 
physical  allegory  literally.  Esoterically,  it  is  explained  in  the  "  Mystery  " 
of  the  Kaunboum^^  and  relates  to  the  purely  spiritual  peregrinations  of 
the  human  soul.  It  is  not  in  the  dead  letter  of  Buddhistical  sacred  litera- 
ture that  scholars  may  hope  to  find  the  true  solution  of  its  metaphysical 
subtilties.  The  latter  weary  the  power  of  thought  by  the  inconceivable 
profundity  of  its  ratiocination  ;  and  the  student  is  never  farther  from 
truth  than  when  he  believes  himself  nearest  its  discovery.  The  mastery 
of  every  doctrine  of  the  perplexing  Buddhist  system  can  be  attained  only 
by  proceeding  strictly  according  to  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  method  ; 
from  universals  down  to  particulars.  The  key  to  it  lies  in  the  refined  and 
mystical  tenets  of  the  spiritual  influx  of  divine  life.  ''  Whoever  is  unac- 
quainted with  my  law,"  says  Buddha,  *•*•  and  dies  in  that  state,  must  return 
to  the  earth  till  he  becomes  a  perfect  Samanean.  To  achieve  this  object, 
he  must  destroy  within  himself  the  trinity  of  Maya,\  He  must  extinguish 
his  passions,  unite  and  identify  himself  with  the  law  (the  teaching  of  th* 
secret  doctrine),  and  comprehend  the  religion  of  annihilation,^^ 

Here^  annihilation  refers  but  to  matter^  that  of  the  visible  as  well  as 
of  the  invisible  body ;  for  the  astral  soul  (perisprit)  is  still  matter,  how- 
ever sublimated.  The  same  book  says  that  what  Fo  (Buddha)  meant  to 
say  was,  that ''  the  primitive  substance  is  eternal  and  unchangeable.  Its 
highest  revelation  is  the  pure,  luminous  ether,  the  boundless  infinite 
space,  not  a  void  resulting  from  the  absence  of  forms,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  th€  foundation  of  all  forms^  and  anterior  to  them  "  But  the  very 
presence  of  forms  denotes  it  to  be  the  creation  of  Maya^  and  all  her 
works  are  as  nothing  before  the  uncreated  being,  spirit,  in  whose  pro- 
fourul  and  sacred  repose  all  motion  must  cease  forever." 

*  See  chapter  ix.,  p. 

f  *' Illusion;  matter  is  its  triple  manifestation  in  the  earthly,  and  the  astral  or 
fontal  soul,  or  the  body,  and  the  Platonian  dual  soul,  the  ration*'  and  the  irrational 
uc,"  see  next  chapter. 
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Thus  annihilation  means,  with  the  Buddhisiical  phit  tsophy,  onlj  i  aift 
persion  of  matter,  in  whatever  form  or  semblance  of  form  it  may  be ;  foi 
everything  that  bears  a  shape  was  created,  and  thus  must  sooner  or  later 
perish,  i>.,  change  that  shape ;  therefore,  as  something  temporary,  though 
seeming  to  be  permanent,  it  is  but  an  illusion,  Maya ;  for,  as  eternity 
has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  the  more  or  less  prolonged  duration  of 
some  particular  form  passes,  as  it  were,  like  an  instantaneous  flash  of 
lightning.  Before  we  have  the  time  to  realize  that  we  have  seen  it,  it  is 
gone  and  passed  away  for  ever ;  hence,  even  our  astral  bodies,  pure 
ether,  are  but  illusions  of  matter,  so  long  as  they  retain  their  terrestrial 
outline.  The  latter  changes,  says  the  Buddhist,  according  to  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  person  during  his  lifetime,  and  this  is  metempsychosis. 
When  the  spiritual  entity  breaks  loose  for  ever  from  every  particle  of 
matter,  then  only  it  enters  upon  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  Nirvana 
He  exists  in  spuit,  in  nothing ;  as  a  form,  a  shape,  a  semblance,  he  is 
completely  annihilated^  and  thus  will  die  no  more,  for  spirit  alone  is  no 
Maya,  but  the  only  realfty  in  an  illusionary  universe  of  ever-passing 
forms. 

It  is  upon  this  Buddhist  doctrine  that  the  Pythagoreans  grounded  the 
principal  tenets  of  their  philosophy.  "  Can  that  spirit,  which  gives  life 
and  motion,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  light,  be  reduced  to  non- 
entity ? ''  they  ask.  "  Can  that  sensitive  spirit  in  brutes  which  exercise! 
memory,  one  of  the  rational  faculties,  die,  and  become  nothing  ?  "  And 
Whitelock  Bulstrode,  in  his  able  defence  of  Pythagoras,  expounds  this 
doctrine  by  adding:  ''If  you  say,  they  (the  brutes)  breathe  their  spirits 
into  the  air,  and  there  vanish,  that  is  all  I  contend  for.  The  air,  indeed, 
is  the  proper  place  to  receive  them,  beings  according  to  Laertiua,  full  of 
souls ;  and,  according  to  Epicurus,  full  of  atoms,  the  principles  of  all 
things ;  for  even  this  place  wherein  we  walk  and  birds  fly  has  so  much 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  that  it  is  invisible,  and,  therefore,  may  well  be  the 
receiver  of  forms,  since  the  forms  of  all  bodies  are  so ;  we  can  only  see 
and  hear  its  effects ;  the  air  itself  is  too  fine,  and  above  the  capacity  of 
the  age.  What  then  is  the  ether  in  the  region  above,  and  what  are  the 
influences  or  forms  that  descend  from  thence  ?  "  The  spirits  of  creat- 
ures, the  Pythagoreans  hold,  who  are  emanations  of  the  most  sublimated 
portions  of  ether,  emanations,  breaths,  but  not  forms*  Ether  is  incor- 
ruptible, all  philosophers  agree  in  that ;  and  what  is  incorruptible  is  so 
far  from  being  annihilated  when  it  gets  rid  of  the/<v»f,  that  it  lays  a 
good  claim  to  immortality.  ''  But  what  is  that  which  has  no  body,  no 
form  ;  which  is  imponderable,  invisible  and  indivisible ;  that  which  exists 
and  yet  is  notV*  ask  the  Buddhists.  "It  is  Nirvana,"  is  the  answer. 
It  is  NOTHING,  not  \  region  but  rat)  er  a  state.    When  once  Nirvana  if 
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leached,  man  is  exempt  from  the  effects  of  the  ''  four  truths ; '    for  an  effect 
can  only  be  produced  through  a  certain  cause,  and  every  cause  is  anni 
hilated  in  this  state. 

These  ''four  truths''  are  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Buddhist  doc 
trine  of  Nirvana.  They  are,  says  the  book  of  Fradjud  Pdramiid^* 
I.  The  existence  of  pain.  2.  The  production  of  pain.  3.  The  annihila- 
tion of  pain.  4.  The  way  to  the  annihilation  of  pain.  What  is  the  source 
of  pain  ? — Existence.  Birth  existing,  decrepitude  and  death  ensue  ;  for 
wherever  there  is  a  form,  there  is  a  cause  for  pain  and  suffering.  Spirit 
alone  has  no  form,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  exist.  Whenever  man 
(the  ethereal,  inner  man)  reaches  that  point  when  he  becomes  utterly 
spiritual,  hence,  formless,  he  has  reached  a  state  of  perfect  bliss.  Man 
as  an  objective  being  becomes  annihilated,  but  the  spiritual  entity  with 
its  subjective  life,  will  live  for  ever,  for  spirit  is  incorruptible  and  im 
mortal 

It  is  by  the  spirit  of  the  teachings  of  both  Buddha  and  Pythagoras,  tliat 
we  can  so  easily  recognize  the  identity  of  their  doctrines.  The  all-per- 
vading, universal  soul,  the  Anima  Mundiy  is  Nirvana ;  and  Buddha,  as  a 
generic  name,  is  the  anthropomorphized  mo?iad  of  Pythagoras.  When 
resting  in  Nirvana,  the  hnal  bliss,  Buddha  is  the  silent  monad,  dwelling  in 
darkness  and  silence;  he  is  also  the  formless  Brahm,  the  sublime  but 
unknowable  Deity,  which  pervades  invisibly  the  whole  universe.  When- 
ever it  is  manifested,  desiring  to  impress  itself  upon  humanity  in  a  shape 
intelligent  to  our  intellect,  whether  we  call  it  an  avatar^  or  a  King  Mes- 
siah, or  2^ permutation  of  Divine  Spirit,  Logos,  Christos,  it  is  all  one  and 
the  same  thing.  In  each  case  it  is  ''the  Father,"  who  is  in  the  Son,  and 
the  Son  in  '^the  Father."  The  immortal  spirit  overshadows  the  mortal 
man.  It  enters  into  him,  and  pervading  his  whole  being,  makes  of  him 
a  god,  who  descends  into  his  earthly  tabernacle.  Every  man  may  be- 
come a  Buddha,  says  the  doctrine.  And  so  throughout  the  interminable 
series  of  ages  we  &nd  now  and  then  men  who  more  or  less  succeed  in 
uniiing  themselves  ^'  with  God,"  as  the  expression  goes,  with  their  own 
spirit,  as  we  ought  to  translate.  The  Buddhists  call  such  men  Arhai. 
An  Arhat  is  next  to  a  Buddha,  and  none  is  equal  to  him  either  in  infused 
science,  or  miraculous  powers.  Certain  fakirs  de'vonstrate  the  theory 
well  in  practice,  as  Jacolliot  has  proved. 

Even  the  so-called  fabulous  narratives  of  certain  Buddhistical  books, 
irhen  stripped  of  their  allegorical  meaning,  are  found  to  be  the  secret 
doctrines  taught  by  Pythagoras.  In  the  Pali  Books  called  the  Jutakds, 
ire  given  the  550  incarnations  or  metempsychoses  of  Buddha.     They 
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iiairate  how  he  has  appeared  in  every  form  of  animal  life,  and  animate(! 
every  sentient  being  on  earth,  from  infinitesimal  insect  to  the  bird,  the 
beast,  and  finally  man,  the  microcosmic  image  of  God  on  earth.  Must 
!his  be  taken  literally  ;  is  it  intended  as  a  description  of  the;  actual  trans- 
formations and  existence  of  one  and  the  same  individual  immortal,  divine 
spirit,  which  by  turns  has  animated  every  kind  of  sentient  being  ?  Ought 
we  not  rather  to  understand,  with  Buddhist  metaphysicians,  that  though 
the  individual  human  spirits  are  numberless,  collectively  they  are  one , 
as  every  drop  of  water  drawn  out  of  the  ocean,  metaphorically  speaking, 
may  have  an  individual  existence  and  still  be  one  with  the  rest  of  the 
drops  going  to  form  that  ocean ;  for  each  human  spirit  is  a  scintilla  of  tht 
one  all-pervading  light  ?  That  this  divine  spirit  animates  the  flower,  the 
particle  of  granite  on  the  mountain  side,  the  lion,  the  man  ?  Egyptian 
Hierophants,  like  the  Brahmans,  and  the  Buddhists  of  the  East,  and 
some  Greek  ])hilosophers,  maintained  originally  that  the  same  spirit  that 
animates  the  particle  of  dust,  lurking  latent  in  it,  animates  man,  mani- 
festing itself  in  him  in  its  highest  state  of  activity.  The  doctrine,  also, 
of  a  gradual  refusion  of  the  human  soul  into  the  essence  of  the  primeval 
parent  spirit,  was  universal  at  one  time.  But  tliis  doctrine  never  implied 
annihilation  of  the  higher  spiritual  ego — only  the  dispersion  of  the  ex- 
ternal forms  of  man,  after  his  terrestrial  death,  as  well  as  during  his  abode 
on  earth.  Who  is  better  fitted  to  impart  to  us  the  mysteries  of  after-death, 
so  erroneously  thought  impenetrable,  than  those  men  who  having,  through 
self-discipline  and  purity  of  life  and  purpose,  succeeded  in  uniting  theni« 
selves  with  their  "  God,"  were  afforded  some  glimpses,  however  imperfect, 
of  the  great  truth.*  And  these  seers  tell  us  strange  stories  about  the 
variety  of  forms  assumed  by  disembodied  astral  souls ;  forms  of  which 
each  one  is  a  spiritual  though  concrete  reflection  of  the  abstract  state  of 
the  mind,  and  thoughts  of  the  once  living  man. 

To  accuse  Buddhistical  philosophy  of  rejecting  a  Supreme  Being — God, 
and  the  soul's  immortality,  of  atheism,  in  short,  on  the  ground  that  accord 
ing  to  their  doctrines.  Nirvana  means  annihilativny  and  Svabhdvdt  is  not 
a  person,  but  nothing,  is  simply  absurd.  The  En  (or  Ayln)  of  the  Jew- 
ish En-Soph,  also  means  nihil  or  nothings  that  which  is  not  (quo  ad  nos); 
but  no  one  has  ever  ventured  to  twit  the  Jews  with  atheism.  In  both  casei 
the  real  meaning  of  the  term  nothing  carries  with  it  the  idea  that  God  is 
not  a  thing,  not  a  concrete  or  visible  Being  to  which  a  name  expressive 
of  any  object  known  to  us  on  earth  may  be  applird  with  propriety. 

*  Porphyry  gives  the  credit  to  Plotinus  his  master,  of  having  been  united  with 
**  God  '*  six  times  during  his  life,  and  complains  of  having  attained  to  it  'kit  twioa^  Um- 
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caa^st  not  call  dial  wtdnte  of  which  tfaoa  art  proved  to  know  noddiig. 

*'This  b  not  a  matter  of  to-day» 
Or  yesterday*  but  hath  been  fiom  all  times ; 
And  none  hath  told  us  whence  it  came  or  how  1  ** — SoPHOCunk 

**  Belief  in  the  supernatural  is  a  &ct  natural,  primitive,  universal,  and  constant  in  die  life  and  history  of 
die  human  race.  Unbelief  in  the  supernatural  begets  materialism;  materialism,  sensuality;  sensuality, 
todal  convulsions!  amid  whose  storms  man  agam  learns  to  bdieve  and  pray."— Guixor. 

"  If  any  one  think  these  things  incredible,  let  him  keep  his  opinions  to  himsclij  and  not  contradict 
those  who,  by  sudi  events,  are  incited  to  die  study  of  virtue." — ^Josxphus. 

FROM  the  Platonic  and  Pythagorean  views  of  matter  and  force,  we 
will  now  turn  to  the  kabalistic  philosophy  of  the  origin  of  man, 
and  compare  it  with  the  theory  of  natural  selection  enunciated  by  Dar- 
win and  Wallace.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  find  as  much  reason  to  credit 
the  ancients  with  originality  in  this  direction  as  in  that  which  we  have 
been  considering.  To  our  mind,  no  stronger  proof  of  the  theory  of  cyclical 
progression  need  be  required  than  the  comparative  enlightenment  of  for- 
mer ages  and  that  of  the  Patristic  Church,  as  regards  the  form  of  the 
earth,  and  the  movements  of  the  planetary  system.  Even  were  other 
evidence  wanting,  the  ignorance  of  Augustine  and  Lactantius,  misleading 
the  whole  of  Christendom  upon  these  questions  until  the  period  of  Galileo, 
would  mark  the  eclipses  through  which  human  knowledge  passes  from 
age  to  age. 

The  "  coats  of  skin,"  mentioned  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  as 
given  to  Adam  and  Eve,  are  explained  by  certain  ancient  philosophers  to 
mean  the  fleshy  bodies  with  which,  in  the  progress  of  the  cycles,  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  race  became  clothed.  They  maintained  that  the  god-like 
physical  form  became  grosser  and  grosser,  until  the  bottom  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  last  spiritual  cycle  was  reached,  and  mankind  entered  upon 
the  ascending  arc  of  the  first  human  cycle.  Then  began  an  unin  tempted 
series  of  cycles  or  yogas  ;  the  precise  number  of  years  of  which  each  of 
them  consisted  remaining  an  inviolable  mystery  within  the  precincts  of 
the  sanctuaries  and  disclosed  only  to  the  initiates.  As  soon  as  humanity 
entered  upon  a  new  one,  the  stone  age,  with  which  the  preceding  cycle 
bad  closed,  began  to  gradually  merge  into  the  following  and  next  higher 
ige.     W«th  each  successive  age,  or  epoch,  r  en  grew  more  refined,  until 
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the  acme  of  perfection  possible  in  that  particular  cycle  had  been  reached 
Then  the  receding  wave  of  time  carried  back  with  it  the  vestiges  of  human, 
social,  and  intellectual  progress.  Cycle  succeeded  cycle,  by  impercepti* 
ble  transitions ;  highly-civilized  flourishing  nations,  waxed  in  power, 
attained  the  climax  of  development,  waned,  and  became  extinct ;  ajA 
mankind,  when  the  end  of  the  lower  cyclic  arc  was  reached,  was  replunged 
into  barbarism  as  at  the  start.  Kingdoms  have  crumbled  and  natiob  suc- 
ceeded nation  from  the  beginning  until  our  day,  the  races  alternately 
mounting  to  the  highest  and  descending  to  the  lowest  points  of  develop- 
ment. Draper  observes  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  one 
cycle  applied  to  the  whole  human  race.  On  the  contrary,  while  man 
in  one  portion  of  the  planet  was  in  a  condition  of  retrogression,  in 
another  he  might  be  progressing  in  enlightenment  and  civilization. 

How  analogous  this  theory  is  to  the  law  of  planetary  motion,  which 
causes  the  individual  orbs  to  rotate  on  their  axes ;  the  several  systems  to 
move  around  their  respective  suns  ;  and  the  whole  stellar  host  to  follow 
a  common  path  around  a  common  centre  I  Life  and  death,  light  and 
darkness,  day  and  night  on  the  planet,  as  it  turns  about  its  axis  and  traver- 
ses the  zodiacal  circle  representing  the  lesser  and  the  greater  cycles.* 
Remember  the  Hermetic  axiom  : — **  As  above,  so  below ;  as  in  heaven, 
so  on  earth." 

Mr.  Alfred  R.  Wallace  argues  with  sound  logic,  that  the  development 
of  man  has  been  more  marked  in  his  mental  organization  than  in  his  ex- 
ternal form.  Man,  he  conceives  to  differ  from  the  animal,  by  being  able 
to  undergo  great  changes  of  conditions  and  of  his  entire  environment, 
without  very  marked  alterations  in  bodily  form  and  structure.  ThJ 
changes  of  climate  he  meets  with  a  corresponding  alteration  in  his  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  weapons,  and  implements  of  husbandry.  His  body  may  be- 
come less  hairy,  more  erect,  and  of  a  different  color  and  proportions ; 
*'  the  head  and  face  is  immediately  connected  with  the  organ  of  the  mind, 
and  as  being  the  medium,  expressing  the  most  refined  motions  of  his 
nature,"  alone  change  with  the  development  of  his  intellect  There  was 
a  time  when  ''  he  had  not  yet  acquired  that  wonderfully-developed  brain, 
the  organ  of  the  mind,  which  now,  even  in  his  lowest  examples,  raises 
him  far  above  the  highest  brutes,  at  a  period  when  he  had  the  form,  but 
hardly  the  nature  of  man,  when  he  neither  possessed  human  speech 
nor  sympathetic  and  moral  feelings."  Further,  Mr.  Wallace  says  that 
"  Man  may  have  been — indeed,  I  believe  mus/  have  been^  once  a  homo- 


*  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  ascribed  to  the  grand  cycle  iao,ooo  Tearacf  dnratioD,  and 
Caasandros  136,00a  See  Censorinus :  <^  de  Natal.  Die ;  *'  *'  Cliropolo(  leal  and  Astro. 
Bonicai  Fragments.^ 
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geneous  race  ...  in  man,  the  hairy  covering  of  the  bod>  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared."  Of  the  cave  men  of  Les  £yzies,  Mr.  Wallace 
remarks  further  *' .  .  .  the  great  breadth  of  the  face,  the  enormous  de- 
velopment of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  .  .  .  indicate  enor* 
mous  muscular  power  and  the  habits  of  a  savage  and  brutal  race." 

Such  are  the  glimpses  which  anthropology  affords  us  of  men,  either 
arrived  at  the  bottom  of  a  cycle  or  starting  in  a  new  one.  Let  us  see 
how  far  they  are  corroborated  by  clairvoyant  psychometry.  Professor 
Denton  submitted  a  fragment  of  fossilized  bone  to  his  wife's  examination, 
without  giving  Mrs.  Denton  any  hint  as  to  what  the  article  was.  It 
immediately  called  up  to  her  pictures  of  people  and  scenes  which  he 
thinks  belonged  to  the  stone  age.  She  saw  men  closely  resembling  mon« 
keys,  with  a  body  very  hairy,  and  '^  as  if  the  natural  hair  answered  the 
purpose  of  clothing."  **  I  question  whether  he  can  stand  perfectly  up- 
right; his  hip-joints  appear  to  be  so  formed,  he  cannot,"  she  added. 
''  Occasionally  I  see  part  of  the  body  of  one  of  those  beings  that  looks 
comparatively  smooth.  I  can  see  the  skin,  which  is  lighter  colored  .  .  • 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  belongs  to  the  same  period.  .  .  .  At  a  dis 
tance  the  face  seems  flat ;  the  lower  part  of  it  is  heavy ;  they  have  what 
I  suppose  would  be  called  prognathous  jaws.  The  frontal  region  of  the 
head  is  low,  and  the  lower  portion  of  it  is  very  prominent,  forming  a 
round  ridge  across  the  forehead,  immediately  above  the  eyebrows.  .  .  . 
Now  I  see  a  face  that  looks  h'ke  that  of  a  human  being,  though  there  is 
a  monkey-like  appearance  about  it  All  these  seem  of  that  kind,  having 
long  arms  and  hairy  bodies."  * 

Whether  or  not  the  men  of  science  are  willing  to  concede  the  correct- 
ness of  the  Hermetic  theory  of  the  physical  evolution  of  man  from  higher 
and  more  spiritual  natures,  they  themselves  show  us  how  the  race  has 
progressed  from  the  lowest  observed  point  to  its  present  development 
And,  as  all  nature  seems  to  be  made  up  of  analogies,  is  it  unreasonable  to 
affirm  that  the  same  progressive  development  of  individual  forms  has  pre- 
vailed among  the  inhabitants  of  the  unseen  universe  ?  If  such  marvel- 
lous effects  have  been  caused  by  evolution  upon  our  little  insignificant 
planet,  producing  reasoning  and  intuitive  men  from  some  higher  type  of 
the  ape  family,  why  suppose  that  the  boundless  realms  of  space  are 
inhabited  only  by  disembodied  angelic  forms  ?  Why  not  give  place  in 
that  vast  domain  to  the  spiritual  duplicates  of  these  hairy,  long-armed 
and  half-reasoning  ancestors,  their  predecessors,  and  all  their  successors, 
down  to  our  time  ?  Of  course,  the  spiritual  parts  of  such  primeval  mem* 
bers  of  the  human  family  would  be  as  uncouth  and  undeveloped  as  wer« 


*  W.  nd  E.  Denton :  •<  Tkc  Soul  of  Things,**  voL  i. 
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their  physic4d  bodies.  While  they  made  n3  attempt  tc  calculate  the 
duration  of  the  ''  grand  cycle,"  the  Hermetic  philosophers  }%t  maintained 
that,  according  to  the  cyclic  law,  the  living  human  race  must  inevitably 
and  collectively  return  one  day  to  that  point  of  departure,  where  man 
was  first  clothed  with  "coats  of  skin ; "  or,  to  express  it  more  clearly,  the 
human  race  must,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  evolution,  be  finally 
physically  spiritualized.  Unless  Messrs.  Darwin  and  Huxley  are  pre- 
pared to  prove  that  the  man  of  our  century  has  attained,  as  a  physi- 
cal and  moral  animal,  the  acme  of  perfection,  and  evolution,  havmg 
reached  its  apex,  must  stop  all  further  progress  with  the  modem  genus, 
HomOy  we  do  not  see  how  they  can  possibly  confute  such  a  logical 
deduction. 

In  his  lecture  on  The  Action  of  Natural  Selection  on  Man,  Mr. 
Alfred  R.  Wallace  concludes  his  demonstrations  as  to  the  development 
of  human  races  under  that  law  of  selection  by  saying  that,  if  his  conclu- 
sions are  just,  **  it  must  inevitably  follow  that  the  higher — the  more  intel- 
lectual and  moral — must  displace  the  lower  and  more  degraded  races; 
and  the  power  of  '  natural  selection,'  still  acting  on  his  mental  organiza- 
tion, must  ever  lead  to  the  more  perfect  adaptation  of  man's  higher  facul- 
ties to  the  condition  of  surrounding  nature,  and  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
social  state.  While  his  external  form  will  probably  ever  remain  un- 
changed, except  in  the  development  of  that  perfect  beauty  .  .  .  refined 
and  ennobled  by  the  highest  intellectual  faculties  and  sympathetic  emo- 
tions, his  mental  constitution  may  continue  to  advance  and  improve,  till 
the  world  is  again  inhabited  by  a  single,  nearly  homogeneous  race,  no 
individual  of  which  will  be  inferior  to  the  noblest  specimens  of  existing 
humanity**  Sober,  scientific  methods  and  cautiousness  in  hypothet- 
ical possibilities  have  evidently  their  share  in  this  expression  of  the 
opinions  of  the  great  anthropologist  Still,  what  he  says  above  clashes 
in  no  way  with  our  kabalistic  assertions.  Allow  to  ever-progressing 
nature,  to  the  great  law  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  one  step  beyond 
Mr.  Wallace's  deductions,  and  we  have  in  future  the  possibility — nay, 
the  assurance  of  a  race,  which,  like  the  Vril-ya  of  Bulwer-Lytton's  Coming 
Race^  will  be  but  one  remove  from  the  primitive  "  Sons  of  God." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  philosophy  of  cycles,  which  was  allegor- 
ized by  the  Egyptian  Hierophants  in  the  "  circle  of  necessity,"  explains 
at  the  same  time  the  allegory  of  the  **  Fall  of  man."  According  to  the 
Arabian  descriptions,  each  of  the  seven  chambers  of  the  Pjrramids — those 
grandest  of  all  cosmic  symbols — was  known  by  the  name  of  a  planet 
The  peculiar  architecture  of  the  Pyramids  shows  in  itself  th?  drift  of  tiie 
metaphysical  thought  of  their  builders.  The  apex  is  lost  in  the  dear 
blue    sky  of  the  land   of  the  Pharaohs,   and  typifies  the  primordial 
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point  lost  in  the  unseen  universe  from  whence  started  the  first  race  oi 
the  spiritual  prototypes  of  man.  Each  mummy,  from  the  moment  that  it 
was  embalmed,  lost  its  physical  individuality  in  one  sense  ;  it  symboli:  ed 
the  human  race.  Placed  in  such  a  way  as  was  best  calculated  to  aid  the 
exit  of  the  "  soul,"  the  latter  had  to  pass  tlirough  the  seven  planetary 
chambers  before  it  made  its  exit  through  the  s3rmbolical  apex.  Each 
chamber  typified,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  seven  spheres,  and  one  of 
the  seven  higher  types  of  physico-spiritual  humanity  alleged  to  be  above 
our  own.  Every  3,000  years,  the  soul,  representative  of  its  race,  had 
to  return  to  its  primal  point  of  departure  before  it  underwent  another 
evolution  into  a  more  perfected  spiritual  and  physical  transformation. 
We  must  go  deep  indeed  into  the  abstruse  metaphysics  of  Oriental 
mysticism  before  we  can  realize  fully  the  infinitude  of  the  subjects 
that  were  embraced  at  one  sweep  by  the  majestic  thought  of  its  ex 
ponents. 

Starting  as  a  pure  and  perfect  spiritual  being,  the  Adam  of  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis,  not  satisfied  with  the  position  allotted  to  him 
by  the  Demiurgus  (who  is  the  eldest  first-begotten,  the  Adam-Kadmon), 
Adam  the  second,  the  '^  man  of  dust,"  strives  in  his  pride  to  become 
Creator  in  his  turn.  Evolved  out  of  the  androgynous  Kadmon,  this  Adam 
is  himself  an  androgyn ;  for,  according  to  the  oldest  beliefs  presented 
allegorically  in  Plato's  Timceus,  the  prototypes  of  our  races  were  all 
enclosed  in  the  microcosmic  tree  which  grew  and  developed  within  and 
under  the  great  mundane  or  macrocosmic  tree.  Divine  spirit  being 
considered  a  unity,  however  numerous  the  rays  of  the  great  spiritual  sun, 
man  has  still  had  his  origin  like  all  other  forms,  whether  organic  or  other- 
wise, in  this  one  Fount  of  Eternal  Light.  Were  we  even  to  reject  the 
h3rpothesis  of  an  androgynous  man,  in  connection  with  physical  evolution, 
the  significance  of  the  allegory  in  its  spiritual  sense,  would  remain  unim- 
paired. So  long  as  the  first  god-man,  symbolizing  the  two  first  principles 
of  creation,  the  dual  male  and  female  element,  had  no  thought  of  good 
and  evil  he  could  not  h3rpostasize  "  woman,"  for  she  was  in  him  as  he 
was  in  her.  It  was  only  when,  as  a  result  of  the  evil  hints  of  the  serpent, 
matter,  the  latter  condensed  itself  and  cooled  on  the  spiritual  man  in  its 
contact  with  the  elements,  that  the  fruits  of  the  man-tree — who  is  himself 
that  tree  of  knowledge — appeared  to  hii  view.  From  this  moment  the 
androg}nial  union  ceased,  man  evolved  out  of  himself  the  woman  as  a 
separate  entity.  They  have  broken  the  thread  between  pure  spirit  and 
pure  matter.  Henceforth  they  will  create  no  more  spirittially^  and  by 
the  sole  power  of  their  will ;  man  has  become  a  physical  creator,  and  the 
kingdom  of  spirit  can  be  won  only  by  a  long  imprisonment  in  matter* 
The  meaning  of  Gogard^  the  Hellenic  tree  of  life,  the  lacred  oak  avong 
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whose  luxjriant  branches  a  serpent  dwells,  and  eannei  l>e  dislodged,* 
thus  becomes  apparent.  Creeping  out  from  the  primordial  ilus^  the 
mundane  snake  grows  more  material  and  waxes  in  stvength  and  powet 
with  every  new  evolution. 

The  Adam  Primus,  or  Kadmon,  the  Logos  of  the  Jewish  mystics,  is 
the  same  as  the  Grecian  Prometheus,  who  seeks  to  ri\al  with  the  divine 
wisdom ;  he  is  also  the  Pimander  of  Hermes,  or  the  Pow«R  of  thi 
THOUGHT  Divine,  in  its  most  spiritual  aspect,  for  he  was  less  hjrpostasized 
by  the  Egyptians  than  the  two  former.  These  all  create  men,  but  (ail  in 
their  final  object.  Desiring  to  endow  man  with  an  immortal  spirit,  in 
order  that  by  linking  the  trinity  in  one,  he  might  gradually  return  to 
his  primal  spiritual  state  without  losing  his  individuality,  Prometheus 
fails  in  his  attempt  to  steal  the  divine  fire,  and  is  sentenced  to  ei^iate  bis 
crime  on  Mount  Kazbeck.  Prometheus  is  also  the  Logos  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  well  as  Herakles.  In  the  Codex  Nazaraus  f  we  see  Bahak- 
Zivo  deserting  the  heaven  of  his  father,  confessing  that  though  he  is  the 
father  of  the  genii,  he  is  unable  to  "construct  creatures,"  for  he  ii 
equally  unacquainted  with  Orcus  as  with  "  the  consuming  fire  which  is 
wanting  in  light."  And  Fetahil,  one  of  the  '* powers,"  sits  in  the  ''mod" 
(matter)  and  wonders  why  the  living  fire  is  so  changed. 

All  of  these  Logoi  strove  to  endow  man  with  the  immortal  spirit, 
failed,  and  nearly  all  are  represented  as  being  punished  for  the  attempt 
by  severe  sentences.  Those  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers  who  like 
Origen  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  were  well  versed  in  Pagan  symbol- 
ogy,  having  begun  their  careers  as  philosophers,  felt  very  much  em- 
barrassed. They  could  not  deny  the  anticipation  of  their  doctrines  in  the 
oldest  myths.  The  latest  Logos^  according  to  their  teachings,  had  also 
appeared  in  order  to  show  mankind  the  way  to  immortality ;  and  in  his 
desire  to  endow  the  world  with  eternal  life  through  the  Pentecostal  fire, 
had  lost  his  life  agreeably  to  the  traditional  programme.  Thus  was  orig- 
inated the  very  awkward  explanation  of  which  our  modem  clergy  freely 
avail  themselves,  that  all  these  mythic  types  show  the  prophetic  spirit 
which,  through  the  Lord's  mercy,  was  afforded  even  to  the  heathen  idola- 
ters !  The  Pagans,  they  assert,  had  presented  in  their  imagery  the 
great  drama  of  Calvary — hence  the  resemblance.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  philosophers  maintained,  with  unassailable  logic,  that  the  pious  fathers 
had  simply  helped  themselves  to  a  ready-made  groundwork,  either  finding 
it  easier  than  to  exert  their  own  imagination,  or  because  of  the  ^eatei 
number  of  ignorant  proselytes  who  were  attracted  to  the  new  doctrine 

I  ...  11  ■■      .    ■       ■  ir  * 

•  See  the  **  Cosmogony  of  Phcrecydcs.'* 

f  See  a  few  pages  further  on  the  quotatioii  from  the  **  CodcK  of  the  Ni 
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by  such  an  extraordinary  resemblance  with  their  mythologies,  at  least  as 
lar  as  the  outward  form  of  the  most  fundamental  doctrines  goes. 

The  allegory  of  the  Fall  of  man  and  the  fire  of  Prometheus  is  also 
another  version  of  the  myth  of  the  rebellion  of  the  proud  Lucifer,  hurled 
down  to  the  bottomless  pit — Orcus.  In  the  religion  of  the  Brahmans, 
Moisasure,  the  Hindu  Lucifer,  becomes  envious  of  the  Creator's  resplen- 
dent light,  and  at  the  head  of  a  legion  of  inferior  spirits  rebels  against 
Brahma,  and  declares  war  against  him.  Like  Hercules,  the  faithful  Titan, 
who  helps  Jupiter  and  restores  to  him  his  throne,  Siva,  the  third  person  of 
the  Hindu  trinity,  hurls  them  all  from  the  celestial  abode  in  Honderah, 
the  region  of  eternal  darkness.  But  here  the  fallen  angels  are  made  to 
repent  of  their  evil  deed,  and  in  the  Hindu  doctrine  they  are  all  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  progress.  In  the  Greek  fiction,  Hercules,  the  Sun-god, 
descends  to  Hades  to  deliver  the  victims  from  their  tortures  ;  and  the 
Chrisrian  Church  also  makes  her  incarnate  god  descend  to  the  dreary  Plu- 
tonic regions  and  overcome  the  rebellious  ex-archangel.  In  their  turn  the 
kabalists  explain  the  allegory  in  a  semi-scientific  way.  Adam  the  second, 
or  the  first-created  race  which  Plato  calls  gods,  and  the  Bible  the  Elohim, 
was  not  triple  in  his  nature  like  the  earthly  man  :  Le.,  he  was  not  com- 
posed of  soul,  spirit,  and  body,  but  was  a  compound  of  sublimated  astral 
elements  into  which  the  "  Father "  had  breathed  an  immortal,  divine 
spirit.  The  latter,  by  reason  of  its  godlike  essence,  was  ever  struggling 
to  liberate  itself  from  the  bonds  of  even  that  flimsy  prison  ;  hence  the 
•*  sons  of  God,"  in  their  imprudent  efforts,  were  the  first  to  trace  a  future 
model  for  the  cyclic  law.  But,  man  must  not  be  "  like  one  of  us,"  says 
the  Creative  Deity,  one  of  the  Elohim  "  intrusted  with  the  fabrication 
of  the  lower  animal"  *  And  thus  it  was,  when  the  men  of  the  first  race 
had  reached  the  summit  of  the  first  cycle,  they  lost  their  balance,  and  their 
second  envelope,  the  grosser  clothing  (astral  body),  dragged  them  dow  1 
the  opposite  arc. 

This  kabalistic  version  of  the  sons  of  God  (or  of  light)  is  given  in 
the  Codex  Nazaraus,  Bahak-Zivo,  the  "  father  of  genii,  is  ordered  to 
'construct  creatures.*  "  But,  as  he  is  **  ignorant  of  Orcus,"  he  fails  to  do 
so  and  calls  in  Fetahil   a  still  purer  spirit  to  his  aid,  who  fails  still  worse. 

Then  steps  on  the  stage  of  creation  the  "  spirit "  f  (which  properly 
ought  to  be  translated  "  soul,"   for  it  is  the  anima  mundi^  and  which 


•  See  Plato's  "  Timaroi." 

f  On  the  authority  of  Irenxus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  the"  Codex*'  itself,  Dunlap  showi 
that  the  Nazarenes  treated  their  "  spirit,"  or  rather  soul,  as  a  female  and  Evil  Power, 
Irenena.  accuang  the  Gnostics  of  heresy,  calls  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  * '  the  gnastU 
fair  that  produce  the  iEons**  (Dunlap:  *<  Sod,  the  Son  of  the  Mm,'*  p.  52,  IdoC' 
■ote). 
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with  the  Nazarenes  and  the  Gnostics  was  feminine)^  and  perceiving  iXvtm 
for  Fetahil,"*^  the  newest  man  (the  latest),  the  splendor  was  "  changed, 
and  that  for  splendor  existed  **  decrease  and  damage,*'  awakes  Karabtanos^a 
''  who  was  frantic  and  without  sense  and  judgmenty^  and  says  to  him^ 
''  Arise ;  see,  the  splendor  (light)  of  the  newest  man  (Fetahil)  has  (ail< 
(to  produce  or  create  men),  the  decrease  of  this  splendor  is  visibly 
Rise  upy  come  with  thy  MOTHER  (the  spiritus)  and  free  thee  from  lim^^ 
by  which  thou  art  held,  and  those  more  ample  than  the  whole  worlc^L 
After  which  follows  the  union  of  the  frantic  and  blind  matter,  guided  ^%3t 
the  insinuations  of  the  spirit  (not  the  Divine  breath,  but  the  Astral  spik-f^ 
which  by  its  double  essence  is  already  tainted  with  matter)  and  the  of¥Vr 
of  the  MOTHER  being  accepted  the  Spiritus  conceives  "  Seven  Figures^" 
which  Irenseus  is  disposed  to  take  for  the  seven  stellars  (planets)  bur 
which  represent  the  seven   capital  sins^  the   progeny  of  an  astral  sou/ 
separated  from  its  divine  source  (spirit)  and  matter^  the  blind  demon  of 
concupiscence.     Seeing  this,  Fetahil  extends  his  hand  toward  the  abyss 
of  matter,   and  says :  '  Let  the  earth  exist,  just  as  the  abode  of  the 
powers  has  existed.'"     Dipping  his  hand  in  the  chaos,  which  he  con- 
denses, he  creates  our  planet.  | 

Then  the  Codex  proceeds  to  tell  how  Bahak-Zivo  was  separated  from 
the  Spiritus,  and  the  genii,  or  angels,  from  the  rebels.  §  Then  Mano  | 
(the  greatest),  who  dwells  with  the  greatest  Ferho,  calls  Kebar-Zivo 
(known  also  by  the  name  of  Nebat-Iavar  bar  lufin-Ifafin),  Helm  and  Vine 
of  the  food  of  life,  %  he  being  the  third  life^  and,  commiserating  the 
rebellious  and  foolish  genii,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  their  ambi- 
tion, says  :  "  Lord  of  the  genii  *♦  (^Eons),  see  what  the  genii,  the  rebel- 
lious angels  do,  and  about  what  they  are  consulting,  ff  They  say,  "  I*et 
us  call  forth  the  world,  and  let  us  call  the  '  powers '  into  existence.  The 
genii  are  the  Frincipes^  the  *  sons  of  Light,'  but  thou  art  the  ^Messenger 
of  Life:  "  It 

*  Fetahil  was  with  the  Nazarenes  the  king  of  light,  and  the  Creator ;  bat  in  this 
instance  he  is  the  unlucky  Prometheus,  who  fails  to  get  hold  of  the  Living  Fire,  neces- 
sary for  the  formation  of  the  divine  soul,  as  he  is  ignorant  of  the  secret  name  (the  faief* 
fable  or  incommunicable  name  of  the  kabalists). 

f  The  spirit  of  matter  and  concupiscence. 

X  See  Franck's  ''  Codex  Nazaraeus  "  and  Dunlap*s  <^  Sod,  the  Son  of  the  Man.** 

§  **  Codex  Nazaraeus,"  iL  233. 

I  This  Mano  of  the  Nazarenes  strangely  resembles  the  Hindu  Mann,  the  hetfcaly 
man  of  the  **  Rig-Voias." 

^  *'  I  am  the  true  vine  and  my  Father  is  the  husbandman^  (John  xv.  i). 

**  With  the  Gnostics,  Christ,  as  well  as  Michael,  who  Is  kkntical  in 
with  him,  was  the  <*  Chief  of  the  iEona." 

ft  "Codex  Nazaraeus;'  L  135.  XX  ^hid. 
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And  in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  seven  "  badly  dis- 
posed "  principles,  the  progeny  of  Spiritus^  Cabar  Zio,  the  mighty  Lord 
of  Splendor,  procreates  seven  other  lives  (the  cardinal  virtues)  who  shine 
in  their  own  form  and  light  "  from  on  high  "  ♦  and  thus  regstablishes  the 
balance  between  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness. 

But  this  creation  of  beings,  without  the  requisite  influx  of  divine 
pure  breath  in  them,  which  was  known  among  the  kabalists  as  the 
"  Living  Fire,"  produced  but  creatures  of  matter  and  astral  light. f  Thus 
were  generated  the  animals  which  preceded  man  on  this  earth.  The 
spiritual  beings,  the  ''  sons  of  light,''  those  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
great  Ferho  (the  First  Cause  of  all),  constitute  the  celestial  or  angelic 
hierarchy,  the  Adonim,  and  the  legions  of  the  never-embodied  spiritual  men. 
The  followers  of  the  rebellious  and  foolish  genii,  and  the  descendants  of 
the  "  witless  "  seven  spirits  begotten  by  **  Karabtanos  "  and  the  "  spiritus, 
became,  in  course  of  time,  the  '*  men  of  our  planet,"  J  after  having  pre- 
viously passed  through  every  "  creation  "  of  every  one  of  the  elements. 
From  this  stage  of  life  they  have  been  traced  by  Darwin,  who  shows  us  how 
our  highest  forms  have  been  evolved  out  of  the  lowest.  Anthropology 
dares  not  follow  the  kabalist  in  his  metaphysical  flights  beyond  \ki\'&  planet, 
ind  it  is  doubtful  if  its  teachers  have  the  courage  to  search  for  the  mis- 
ring  link  in  the  old  kabalistic  manuscripts. 

Thus  was  set  in  motion  the  first  cycle,  which  in  its  rotations  down- 
ward^  brought  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  created  lives  to  our  planet  of 
nud.  Arrived  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  arc  of  the  cycle  which  directly 
^receded  life  on  this  earth,  the  pure  divine  spark  still  lingering  in  the 
\dara  made  an  eflbrt  to  separate  itself  from  the  astral  spirit,  for  ^'  man 
vas  falling  gradually  into  generation,''  and  the  fleshy  coat  was  becoming 
vith  every  action  more  and  more  dense. 

And    now    comes    a    mystery,   a   Sod ;  §    a  secret    which    Rabbt 

♦  "  Codex  Nazarseos,"  iii.  61. 

\  The  Astral  Light,  or  anima  mundi^  is  dual  and  bi-sexuaL  The  male  part  of  it  is 
mrely  divine  and  spiritual ;  it  is  the  Wisdom  ;  while  the  female  portion  (the  spiritus 
»f  the  Nazarenes)  is  tainted,  in  one  sense,  with  matter,  and  therefore  is  evil  already, 
t  is  the  life-principle  of  every  living  creature,  and  furnishes  the  astral  soul,  the  fluidic 
^erisprii  to  men,  animals,  fowls  of  the  air,  and  everything  living.  Animals  have  only 
he  germ  of  the  highest  immortal  soul  as  a  third  principle.  It  will  develop  but  through 
.  series  of  countless  evolutions ;  the  doctrine  of  which  evolution  is  contained  in  the 
abalistic  axiom  :  ''  A  stone  becomes  a  plant ;  a  plant  a  beast ;  a  beast  a  man  ;  a 
nan  a  spirit ;  and  the  spirit  a  god/' 

X  See  Commentary  on  **  Idra  Suta,"  by  Rabbi  Eleashar. 

§  Sod  mems  a  religious  Mystery.  Cicero  mentions  the  sod^  as  constituting  a  portion 
f  the  Jdean  Mysteries.  **  The  members  of  the  Priest-Colleges  were  called  Sodalet,^* 
lys  Dunlap,  quoting  Freund's  '*  Latin  Lexicon,''  iv.  448. 
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Simeon  *  imparted  but  to  very  few  initiates.  It  was  enacted  once  tverj 
seven  years  during  the  Mysteries  of  Samothrace,  and  the  records  of  it  arc 
found  self-printed  on  the  leaves  of  the  Thibetan  sacred  tree,  the  mys- 
terious  Kounboum,  in  the  Lamasery  of  the  holy  adepts,  f 

In  the  shoreless  ocean  of  space  radiates  the  central,  spiritual,  and 
Invisible  sun.  The  universe  is  his  body,  spirit  and  soul ;  and  after  this 
ideal  model  are  framed  all  things.  These  three  emanations  are  the  three 
lives,  the  three  degrees  of  the  gnostic  Pleroma^  the  three  **  Kabalistic 
Faces,"  for  the  Ancient  of  the  ancient,  the  holy  of  the  aged,  the  great  En- 
Soph,  "has  a  form  and  then  he  has  no  form."  The  invisible  "assumed a 
form  when  he  called  the  universe  into  existence,"  \  says  the  Sohar^  the 
Book  of  splendor.  'Y\it  first  Hght  is  His  soul,  the  Inftnite,  Boundless,  and 
Immortal  breath  ;  under  the  efflux  of  which  the  universe  heaves  its  mighty 
bosom,  infusing  Intelligent  life  throughout  creation.  The  second  emana- 
tion condenses  cometary  matter  and  produces  forms  within  the  cosmic 
circle ;  sets  the  countless  worlds  floating  in  the  electric  space,  and 
infuses  the  unintelligent^  blind  life-principle  into  every  form.  The  third, 
produces  the  whole  universe  of  physical  matter ;  and  as  it  keeps  gradually 
receding  from  the  Central  Divine  Light  its  brightness  wanes  and  it  becomes 
Darkness  and  the  Bad — pure  matter,  the  "  gross  purgations  of  the  celes- 
tial fire  "  of  the  Hermetists. 

When  the  Central  Invisible  (the  Lord  Ferho)  saw  the  efforts  of  the 
divine  Scintilla^  unwilling  to  be  dragged  lower  down  into  the  degradation 
of  matter,  to  liberate  itself,  he  permitted  it  to  shoot  out  from  itself  a 
monad,  over  which,  attached  to  it  as  by  the  finest  thread,  the  Divine 
Scintilla  (the  soul)  had  to  watch  during  its  ceaseless  peregrinations  from 
one  form  to  another.  Thus  the  monad  was  shot  down  into  the  first  form 
of  matter  and  became  encased  in  stone  ;  then,  in  course  of  time,  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  living  fire  and  living  water^  both  of  which 
shone  their  reflection  upon  the  stone,  the  monad  crept  out  of  its  prison 
to  sunlight  as  a  lichen.  From  change  to  change  it  went  higher  and 
higher ;  the  monad,  with  every  new  transformation  borrowing  more  of  the 
radiance  of  its  parent,  Scintilla,  which  approached  it  nearer  at  every 
transmigration.  For  "the  First  Cause,  had  willed  it  to  proceed  in  this 
order ; "  and  destined  it  to  creep  on  higher  until  its  physical  form  be- 
came once  more  the  Adam  of  dust,  shaped  in  the  image  of  the  Adam 
Kadmon.  Before  undergoing  its  last  earthly  transformation,  the  external 
covering  of  the  monad,  from  the  moment  of  its  conception  as  an  embryo^ 
passes  in  turn,  once  more,  through  the  phases  of  the  several  kingdoms 
^B  ,11  ■ » 

*  The  author  of  the  **  Sohar,**  the  great  kabalistic  work  of  the  fiist  oentvy  ■•& 
t  Sec  AbW  Hue's  works.        %  "  The  Sohar,"  iil  288 ;  •*  Idra  SuU.** 
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In  its  fluidic  prison  it  assumes  a  vague  resemblance  at  various  periods 
of  the  gestation  to  plant,  reptile,  bird,  and  animal,  until  it  becomes  a 
human  embryo.*  At  the  birth  of  the  future  man,  the  monad,  radiating 
with  all  the  glory  of  its  immortal  parent  which  watches  it  from  the 
seventh  sphere,  becomes  senseless,  f  It  loses  all  recollection  of  the  past, 
and  returns  to  consciousness  but  gradually,  when  the  instinct  of  child- 
hood  gives  way  to  reason  and  intelligence.  After  the  separation 
between  the  life-principle  (astral  spirit)  and  the  body  takes  place,  the 
liberated  soul — Monad,  exultingly  rejoins  the  mother  and  father  spirit,  the 
radiant  Augoeides,  and  the  two,  merged  into  one,  forever  form,  with  a 
glory  proportioned  to  the  spiritual  purity  of  the  past  earth-life,  the  Adam 
who  has  completed  the  circle  of  necessity,  and  is  freed  from  the  last 
vestige  of  his  physical  encasement.  Henceforth,  growing  more  and 
more  radiant  at  each  step  of  his  upward  progress,  he  mounts  the  shining 
path  that  ends  at  the  point  from  which  he  started  around  the  GRAND 
CYCLE. 

The  whole  Darwinian  theory  of  natural  selection  is  included  in  the 
fiist  six  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  The  "Man**  of  chapter  i.  is 
radically  different  from  the  "Adam"  of  chapter  ii.,  for  the  former 
was  created  **  male  and  female  " — that  is,  bi-sexed — and  in  the  image 
of  God ;  while  the  latter,  according  to  verse  seven,  was  formed  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  and  became  "  a  living  soul,"  after  the  Lord  God 
"breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life."  Moreover,  this  Adam 
was  a  male  being,  and  in  verse  twenty  we  are  told  that  "  there  was  not 
found  a  helpmeet  for  him."  The  Adonai,  being  pure  spiritual  entities, 
had  no  sex,  or  rather  had  both  sexes  united  in  themselves,  like  their 
Creator ;  and  the  ancients  understood  this  so  well  that  they  represented 
many  of  their  deities  as  of  dual  sex.  The  Biblical  student  must  either 
accept  this  interpretation,  or  make  the  passages  in  the  two  chapters 
alluded  to  absurdly  contradict  each  other.  It  was  such  literal  acceptance 
of  passages  that  warranted  the  atheists  in  covering  the  Mosaic  account 
with  ridicule,  and  it  is  the  dead  letter  of  the  old  text  that  begets  the 
materialism  of  our  age.  Not  only  are  these  two  races  of  beings  thus 
clearly  indicated  in  Genesis,  but  even  a  third  and  a  fourth  one  are 
ushered  before  the  reader  in  chapter  iv.,  where  the  "  sons  of  God"  and 
the  race  of  "  giants "  are  spoken  of. 

As  we  write,  there  appears  in  an  American  paper,  TTie  Kansas  City 
TimeSy  an  account  of  important  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  a  prehis- 
toricai  race  of  giants,  which  corroborates  the  statements  of  the  kabalisti 
and  the  Bible  allegories  at  the  same  time.     It  is  worth  preserving : 


•  Evenurd :  "  Myst^rcs  Pkysiologiqncs,*'  p.  133.        f  See  Pkto*s  <*  Tiir 
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'*In  his  researches  among  the  forests  of  Western  Missoori,  Judge  E 
P.  West  has  discovered  a  number  of  conical-shaped  mounds,  similar  in 
construction  to  those  found  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  These  mounds  arc 
found  upon  the  high  bluffs  overlooking  the  Missouri  River,  the  largest  and 
more  prominent  being  found  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
Until  about  three  weeks  ago  it  was  not  suspected  that  the  mound  build- 
ers had  made  this  region  their  home  in  the  prehistoric  days  ;  but  now  it 
is  discovered  that  this  strange  and  extinct  race  once  occupied  this  land, 
and  have  left  an  extensive  graveyard  in  a  number  of  high  mounds  upoo 
the  Clay  County  bluffs. 

"  As  yet,  only  one  of  these  mounds  has  been  opened.  Judge  West 
discovered  a  skeleton  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  made  a  report  to  other 
members  of  the  society.  They  accompanied  him  to  the  mound,  and  not 
fiu:  from  the  surface  excavated  and  took  out  the  remains  of  two  skeletons. 
The  bones  are  very  large — so  large,  in  fact,  when  compared  with  an  or- 
dinary skeleton  of  modern  date,  they  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  a 
giant.  The  head  bones,  such  as  have  not  rotted  away,  are  monstrous  in 
size.  The  lower  jaw  of  one  skeleton  is  in  a  state  of  preservation,  and  is 
double  the  size  of  the  jaw  of  a  civilized  person.  The  teeth  in  this  jaw- 
bone are  large,  and  appear  to  have  been  ground  down  and  worn  away  by 
contact  with  roots  and  carnivorous  food.  The  jaw-bone  indicates  immense 
muscular  strength.  The  thigh-bone,  when  compared  with  that  of  an  or- 
dinary modem  skeleton,  looks  like  that  of  a  horse.  The  length,  thickness, 
and  muscular  development  are  remarkable.  But  the  most  peculiar  part 
about  the  skeleton  is  the  frontal  bone.  It  is  very  low,  and  differs  radically 
from  any  ever  seen  in  this  section  before.  It  forms  one  thick  ridge  of 
bone  about  one  inch  wide,  extending  across  the  eyes.  It  is  a  narrow  but 
rather  heavy  ridge  of  bone  which,  instead  of  extending  upward,  as  il 
does  now  in  these  days  of  civilization,  receded  back  from  the  eyebrows, 
forming  a  flat  head,  and  thus  indicates  a  very  low  order  of  mankind.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  scientific  gentlemen  who  are  making  these  discover- 
ies that  these  bones  are  the  remains  of  a  prehistoric  race  of  men.  They 
do  not  resemble  the  present  existing  race  of  Indians,  nor  are  the  mounds 
constructed  upon  any  pattern  or  model  known  to  have  been  in  use  by  any 
race  of  men  now  in  existence  in  America.  The  bodies  are  discovered  in 
a  sitting  posture  in  the  mounds,  and  among  the  bones  are  found  stone 
weapons,  such  as  flint  knives,  flint  scrapers,  and  all  of  them  diflerent  in 
shape  to  the  arrow-heads,  war-hatchets,  and  other  stone  tools  and  weap- 
ons known  to  have  been  in  use  by  the  aboriginal  Indians  of  this  land 
^vhen  discovered  by  the  whites.  The  gentlemen  who  have  these  curious 
bones  in  charge  have  deposited  them  with  Dr.  Foe,  on  Main  street.  It 
is  their  intention  to  make  further  and  closer  researches  in  the  mounds  or 
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die  bluffs  opposite  this  city.  They  will  make  a  report  of  their  labors  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  by  which  time  they  expect 
to  be  able  to  make  some  de6nite  report  as  to  their  opinions.  It  is  pretty 
definitely  settled,  however,  that  the  skeletons  are  those  of  a  race  of  men 
not  now  in  existence." 

The  author  of  a  recent  and  very  elaborate  work  ♦  finds  some  cause 
for  merriment  over  the  union  of  the  sons  of  God  with  the  **  daughters  of 
men,"  who  were  fair^  as  alluded  to  in  Genesis^  and  described  at  great 
length  in  that  wonderful  legend,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  More  is  the  pity, 
that  our  most  learned  and  liberal  men  do  not  employ  their  close  and 
merciless  logic  to  repair  its  one-sidedness  by  seeking  the  true  spirit 
which  dictated  these  allegories  of  old.  This  spirit  was  certainly  more 
scientific  than  skeptics  are  yet  prepared  to  admit  But  with  every  year 
some  new  discovery  may  corroborate  their  assertions,  until  the  whole  of 
antiquity  is  vindicated. 

One  thing,  at  least,  has  been  shown  in  the  Hebrew  text,  viz. :  that 
there  was  one  race  of  purely  physical  creatures,  another  purely  spiritual 
The  evolution  and  "  transformation  of  species "  required  to  fill  the  gap 
between  the  two  has  been  left  to  abler  anthropologists.  We  can  only 
repeat  the  philosophy  of  men  of  old,  which  says  that  the  union  of  these 
two  races  produced  a  third — the  Adamite  race.  Sharing  the  natures  of 
both  its  parents,  it  is  equally  adapted  to  an  existence  in  the  material  and 
spiritual  worlds.  Allied  to  the  physical  half  of  man's  nature  is  reason, 
which  enables  him  to  maintain  his  supremacy  over  the  lower  animals, 
and  to  subjugate  nature  to  his  uses.  Allied  to  his  spiritual  part  is  his 
conscicfue^  which  will  serve  as  his  unerring  guide  through  the  besetments 
of  the  senses;  for  conscience  is  that  instantaneous  perception  between 
right  and  wrong,  which  can  only  be  exercised  by  the  spirit,  which,  being 
a  ponion  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  and  Purity,  is  absolutory  pure  and  wise. 
Its  promptings  are  independent  of  reason,  and  it  can  only  manifest 
Itself  ciearly,  when  unhampered  by  the  baser  attractions  of  our  dual 
nature. 

Reason  being  a  faculty  of  our  physical  brain,  one  which  is  justly  de- 
fined as  that  of  deducing  inferences  from  premises,  and  being  wholly 
dependent  on  the  evidence  of  other  senses,  cannot  be  a  quality  pertain- 
ing directiy  to  our  divine  spirit.  The  latter  knows — hence,  all  reason. 
bg  which  implies  /fiscussion  and  argument  would  be  useless.  So  an 
entity,  which,  if  it  must  be  considered  as  a  direct  emanation  from  the 
eternal  Spiilt  of  wisdom,  has  to  be  viewed  as  possessed  of  the  same  attri- 


*  "  Snpeiiiitural  Religion ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Divbis  RevelatioB,' 
roi  ik    Lon(!U^,  1875. 
20 
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bates  as  the  essence  or  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Therefore,  it  u 
with  a  certain  degree  of  logic  that  the  ancient  theurgists  maintained  that 
the  rational  part  of  man's  soul  (spirit)  never  entered  wholly  into  the 
man's  body,  but  only  overshadowed  him  more  or  less  tlirough  the  irra» 
tional  or  astral  soul,  which  serves  as  an  interraediatory  agent,  or  a  me* 
dium  between  spirit  and  body.  The  man  who  has  conquered  matter 
sufficiently  to  relieve  the  direct  light  from  his  shining  Augoeides^  feels 
truth  intuitionally ;  he  could  not  err  in  his  judgment,  notwithstanding  all 
the  sophisms  suggested  by  cold  reason,  for  he  is  illuminated.  Hence, 
prophecy,  vaticination,  and  the  so-called  Divine  inspiration  are  simply 
the  effects  of  this  illumination  from  above  by  our  own  immortal  spirit. 

Swedenborg,  following  the  mystical  doctrines  of  the  Hermetic  philoso- 
phers, devoted  a  number  of  volumes  to  the  elucidation  of  the  "  internal 
sense  "  of  Genesis.  Swedenborg  was  undoubtedly  a  '*  natural>born  lua- 
gician,"  a  seer  ;  he  was  not  an  adept.  Thus,  however  closely  he  may  have 
followed  the  apparent  method  of  interpretation  used  by  the  alchemists  and 
mystic  writers,  he  partially  failed ;  the  more  so,  that  the  model  chosen  by 
him  in  this  method  was  one  who>  albeit  a  great  alchemist,  was  no  more  of 
an  adept  than  the  Swedish  seer  himself,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word 
Eugenius  Philalethes  had  never  attained  "  the  highest  pyrotechny,"  to  use 
the  diction  of  the  mystic  philosophers.  But,  although  both  have  missed 
the  whole  truth  in  its  details,  Swedenborg  has  virtually  given  the  same 
interpretation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as  the  Hermetic  philoso- 
phers. The  seer,  as  well  as  the  initiates,  notwithstanding  their  veiled 
phraseology,  clearly  show  that  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  relate  to  the 
regeneration,  or  a  new  birth  of  man,  not  to  the  creation  of  our  universe 
and  its  crown  work — man.  The  fact  that  the  terms  of  the  alchemists, 
such  as  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury  are  transformed  by  Swedenborg  int(> 
ens,  causey  and  effect,  *  does  not  affect  the  underlying  idea  of  solving  the 
problems  of  the  Mosaic  books  by  the  only  possible  method — that  used  by 
tne  Hermetists — that  of  correspondences. 

His  doctrine  of  correspondence,  or  Hermetic  symbolism,  is  that  of 
Pythagoras  and  of  the  kabalists — "  as  above,  so  below."  It  is  also  that 
of  the  Buddhist  philosophers,  who,  in  their  still  more  abstract  metaphy- 
sics, inverting  the  usual  mode  of  definition  given  by  our  erudite  scholars, 
call  the  invisible  types  the  only  reality,  and  everything  else  the  effects  of 
the  causes,  or  visible  prototypes — illusions.  However  contradictory  their 
various  elucidations  of  the  Pentateuch  may  appear  on  their  surfctce,  every 
one  of  them  tends  to  shew  that  the  sacred  literature  of  every  country, 
the  Bible  as  much  as  the   Vedas  or  the  Buddhist  Scriptures^  can  only  be 

♦  See  **  Heavenly  Arcana.** 
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■ndei  stood  and  thoroughly  sifted  by  the  light  of  Hermetic  philojophy. 
The  great  sages  of  antiquity,  those  of  the  medieval  ages,  and  the 
mystical  writers  of  our  more  modem  times  also,  were  all  Hermetists. 
Whether  the  light  of  truth  had  illuminated  them  through  their  faculty  of 
intuition,  or  as  a  consequence  of  study  and  regular  initiation,  virtually, 
they  had  accepted  the  method  and  followed  the  path  traced  to  them  by 
such  men  as  Moses,  Gautama-Buddha,  and  Jesus.  The  truth,  symbolized 
by  some  alchemists  as  dew  from  heaven^  had  descended  into  their  hearts, 
and  they  had  all  gathered  it  upon  the  tops  of  mountains^  after  having 
spread  clean  linen  cloths  to  receive  it ;  and  thus,  in  one  sense,  they  had 
secured,  each  for  himself,  and  in  his  own  way,  the  universal  solvent. 
How  much  they  were  allowed  to  share  it  with  the  public  is  another  ques- 
tion. That  veil,  which  is  alleged  to  have  covered  the  face  of  Moses, 
when,  after  descending  from  Sinai,  he  taught  his  people  the  Word  of 
God,  cannot  be  withdrawn  at  the  will  of  the  teacher  only.  It  depends 
on  the  listeners,  whether  they  will  also  remove  the  veil  which  is  "  upon 
their  hearts."  Paul  says  it  plainly ;  and  his  words  addressed  to  the  Cor- 
inthians can  be  applied  to  every  man  or  woman,  and  of  any  age  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  If  "  their  minds  are  blinded  "  by  the  shining  skin 
of  divine  truth,  whether  the  Hermetic  veil  be  withdrawn  or  not  from  the 
face  of  the  teacher,  it  cannot  be  taken  away  from  their  heart  unless  "  it 
zhall  turn  to  the  LordP  But  the  latter  appellation  must  not  be  applied 
to  either  of  the  three  anthropomorphized  personages  of  the  Trinity,  but 
to  the  "  Lord,"  as  understood  by  Swedenborg  and  the  Hermetic  philoso- 
phers— the  Lord,  who  is  Life  and  Man. 

The  everlasting  conflict  between  the  world-religions — Christianity, 
Judaism,  Brahmanism,  Paganism,  Buddhism,  proceeds  from  this  one 
source :  Truth  is  known  but  to  the  few  ;  the  rest,  unwilling  to  witlidraw 
the  veil  from  their  own  hearts,  imagine  it  blinding  the  eyes  of  their  neigh- 
bor. The  god  of  every  exoteric  religion,  including  Christianity,  notwith- 
standing its  pretensions  to  mystery,  is  an  idol,  a  fiction,  and  cannot  be 
anything  else.  Moses,  closely-veiled^  speaks  to  the  stiff-necked  mulli 
tudes  of  Jehovah,  the  cruel,  anthropomorphic  deity,  as  of  the  highest 
God,  burying  deep  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  truth  which  cannot  be 
**  either  spoken  of  or  revealed."  Kapila  cuts  with  the  sharp  sword  of 
his  sarcasms  the  Brahman-Yoggins,  who  in  their  mystical  visions  pretend  to 
see  the  highest  one.  Gautama-Buddha  conceals,  under  an  impenetrable 
cloak  of  metaphysical  subtilties,  the  verity,  and  is  regarded  by  posterity 
as  an  atheist,  Pythagoras,  with  his  allegorical  mysticism  and  metemp. 
syihosis,  is  held  for  a  clever  impostor,  and  is  succeeded  in  the  same  esti 
niation  by  other  philosophers,  like  Apollonius  and  Plotinus,  whc  arc 
generally  spoken  of  as  visionaries,  if  not  charlatans.     Plato,  whcse  writ 
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ings  were  never  read  by  the  majority  of  our  great  S(  holars  bat  sapei 
6cially,  is  accused  by  many  of  his  translators  of  absui  dities  and  puerili 
ties,  and  even  of  being  ignorant  of  his  own  language  ;  *  rov.st  likely  foi 
saying;  in  reference  to  the  Supreme,  that  **  a  matter  of  that  kind  cannot  be 
expressed  by  words,  like  other  things  to  be  learned ; "  f  and  making  Pro- 
tagi^ras  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  use  of  **  veils,"  We  could  till  a  whole 
volume  with  names  of  misunderstood  sages,  whose  writings— only  be- 
cause our  materialistic  critics  feel  unable  to  lift  the  "veil,"  which 
shrouds  them — pass  off  in  a  current  way  for  mystical  absurdities.  The 
most  im^iortant  feature  of  this  seemingly  imcomprehensible  mystery  lies 
perhaps  \^^  the  inveterate  habit  of  the  majority  of  readers  to  judge  a  work 
by  its  woids  and  insufficiently-expressed  ideas,  leaving  the  spirit  of  it  oat 
of  the  question.  Philosophers  of  quite  different  schools  may  be  often 
found  to  use  a  multitude  of  different  expressions,  some  dark  and  meta- 
phorical— all  figurative,  and  yet  treating  of  the  same  subject.  Like  the 
thousand  divergent  rays  of  a  globe  of  fire,  every  ray  leads,  nevertheless, 
to  the  central  point,  so  every  mystic  philosopher,  whether  he  be  a  devo- 
tedly pious  enthusiast  like  Henry  More ;  an  irascible  alchemist,  using 
a  Billingsgate  phraseology — like  his  adversary,  Eugenius  Philalethes ;  or 
an  atheist  (?)  like  Spinoza,  all  had  one  and  the  same  object  in  view — 
MAN.  It  is  Spinoza,  however,  who  furnishes  perhaps  the  truest  key  to  a 
portion  of  this  unwritten  secret.  While  Moses  forbids  "  graven  images  " 
of  Him  whose  name  is  not  to  be  taken  in  vain,  Spinoza  goes  farther.  He 
clearly  infers  that  God  must  not  be  so  much  as  described.  Human  lan- 
guage is  totally  unfit  to  give  an  idea  of  this  "  Being"  who  is  altogether 
unique.  Whether  it  is  Spinoza  or  the  Christian  theology  that  is  more 
right  in  their  premises  and  conclusion,  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for 
himself.  Every  attempt  to  the  contrary  leads  a  nation  to  anthropomor- 
phize  the  deity  in  whom  it  believes,  and  the  result  is  that  given  by  Swe- 
denborg.  Instead  of  stating  that  God  made  man  after  his  own  image,  we 
ought  in  truth  to  say  that  "  man  imagines  God  after  his  iuiage/'  J  for- 
getting that  he  has  set  up  his  own  reflection  for  worship. 

Where,  then,  lies  the  true,  real  secret  so  much  talked  about  by  the 
Hermetists  ?  That  there  was  and  there  is  a  secret,  no  candid  student  of 
esoteric  literature  will  ever  doubt.  Men  of  genius — as  many  of  the  Her- 
metic philosophers  undeniably  were— would  not  have  made  foc^s  of  them- 
selves by  trying  to  fool  others  for  several  thousand  consecutive  years. 
That  this  great  secret,  commonly  termed  "  the  philosopher's  stone,"  had 
a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  physical  meaning  attached  to  it,  was  suspected  in 
all  iges.    The  author  of  Remarks  on  Alchemy  and  the  Alchemists  very  trulj 
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observes  that  the  subject  of  the  Hermetic  art  is  man,  and  the  object  of 
the  art  is  the  perfection  of  man.*  But  we  cannot  agree  with  him  that  onlj^ 
those  whom  he  terms  "  money-loving  sots,"  ever  attempted  to  carry  a 
purely  moral  design  (of  the  alchemists)  into  the  field  of  physical  science 
The  fact  alone  that  man,  in  their  eyes,  is  a  trinity,  which  they  divide  intc 
Soly  water  of  mercury ^  and  sulphur^  which  is  the  secret  fire^  or,  to  speak 
plain,  into  body^  soul,  and  spirit,  shows  that  there  is  a  physical  side  to  the 
question.  Man  is  the  philosopher's  stone  spiritually — "  a  triune  or  trinity 
in  unity,**  as  Philalethes  expresses  it.  But  he  is  also  that  stone  physically. 
The  latter  is  but  the  effect  of  the  cause,  and  the  cause  is  the  universal 
solvent  of  everything — divine  spirit.  Man  is  a  correlation  of  chemical 
physical  forces,  as  well  as  a  correlation  of  spiritual  powers.  The  latter 
react  on  the  physical  powers  of  man  in  proportion  to  the  development 
of  the  earthly  man.  "  The  work  is  carried  to  perfection  according  to 
the  virtue  of  a  body,  soul,  and  spirit,"  says  an  alchemist ;  "  for  the  body 
would  never  be  penetrable  were  it  not  for  the  spirit,  nor  would  the  spirit 
be  permanent  in  its  supra-perfect  tincture,  were  it  not  for  the  body ;  nor 
could  these  two  act  one  upon  another  without  the  soul,  for  the  spirit  is 
an  invisible  thing,  nor  doth  it  ever  appear  without  another  garment, 
which  garment  is  the  soul.'*  f 

The  "philosophers  by  fire"  asserted,  through  their  chief,  Robert 
Fludd,  that  sympathy  is  the  offspring  of  light,  and  "  antipathy  hath  its 
beginning  from  darkness."  Moreover,  they  taught,  with  other  kabalists, 
that  "  contrarieties  in  nature  doth  proceed  from  one  eternal  essence,  or 
from  the  root  of  all  things."  Thus,  the  first  cause  is  the  parent-source 
of  good  as  well  as  of  evil.  The  creator — who  is  not  the  Highest  God — 
is  the  father  of  matter,  which  is  bad,  as  well  as  of  spirit,  which,  emanat- 
ing from  the  highest,  invisible  cause,  passes  through  him  like  through  a 
vehicle,  and  pervades  the  whole  universe.  "  It  is  most  certain,"  remarks 
Robcrtus  di  Fluctibus  (Robert  Fludd),  "  that,  as  there  are  an  infinity  of 
visible  creatures,  so  there  is  an  endless  variety  of  invisible  ones,  of  divers 
natures,  in  the  universal  machine.  Through  the  mysterious  name  of  God, 
which  Moses  was  so  desirous  of  him  (Jehova)  to  hear  and  know,  when 
he  received  from  him  this  answer,  Jehova  is  my  everlasting  name.  As 
for  the  other  name,  it  is  so  pure  and  simple  that  it  cannot  be  articulated, 
9r  compounded,  or  truly  expressed  by  maris  voice  ...  all  the  other 
Dames  are  wholly  comprehended  within  it,  for  it  contains  the  property 
as  well  of  Nolunty  as  volunty,  of  privation  as  position,  of  death  as  lifC; 
of  cursing  as  blessing,  of  evil  as  good  (though  nothing  ideally  is  bad  in 
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him),  of  hatred  and  discord,  and  consequently  of  sympathy  and  antip 
athy."  ♦ 

Lowest  in  the  scale  of  being  are  those  invisible  creatures  called  b) 
the  kabalists  the  "  elementary."  There  are  three  distinct  classes  of  these. 
The  highest,  in  intelligence  and  cunning,  are  the  so-called  terrestrial  spir* 
its,  of  which  we  will  speak  more  categorically  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 
Suffice  to  say,  for  the  present,  that  they  are  the  larva^  or  shadows  of  those 
who  have  lived  on  earth,  have  refused  all  spiritual  light,  remained  and 
died  deeply  immersed  in  the  mire  of  matter,  and  from  whose  sinful  souls 
the  immortal  spirit  has  gradually  separated.  The  second  class  is  com- 
posed of  the  invisible  antitypes  of  the  men  io  be  born.  No  form  can 
come  into  objective  existence — from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — before 
the  abstract  ideal  of  this  form — or,  as  Aristotle  would  call  it,  the  privtH 
tion  of  this  form — is  called  forth.  Before  an  artist  paints  a  picture  every 
feature  of  it  exists  already  in  his  imagination  ;  to  have  enabled  us  to  dis- 
cern a  watch,  this  particular  watch  must  have  existed  in  its  abstract  form 
in  the  watchmaker's  mind.     So  with  future  men. 

According  to  Aristotle's  doctrine,  there  are  three  principles  of  natural 
bodies  :  privation,  matter,  and  form.  These  principles  may  be  applied 
in  this  particular  case.  The  privation  of  the  child  which  is  to  be  we  will 
locate  in  the  invisible  mind  of  the  great  Architect  of  the  Universe— pri- 
vation not  being  considered  in  the  Aristotelic  philosophy  as  a  principle 
in  the  composition  of  bodies,  but  as  an  external  property  in  tlieir  pro- 
duction ;  for  the  production  is  a  change  by  which  the  matter  passes  from 
the  shape  it  has  not  to  that  which  it  assumes.  Though  the  privation  of 
the  unborn  child's  form,  as  well  as  of  the  future  form  of  the  unmade 
watch,  is  that  which  is  neither  substance  nor  extension  nor  quality  as  yet, 
nor  any  kind  of  existence,  it  is  still  something  which  isy  though  its  out- 
lines, in  order  to  be,  must  acquire  an  objective  form — the  abstract  must 
become  concrete,  in  short.  Thus,  as  soon  as  this  privation  of  matter  is 
transmitted  by  energy  to  universal  ether,  it  becomes  a  material  form,  how- 
ever sublimated.  If  modern  science  teaches  that  human  thought  *'  afifects 
the  matter  of  another  universe  simultaneously  with  this,"  how  can  he  who 
believes  ii^  an  Intelligent  First  Cause,  deny  that  the  divine  thought  is 
equally  transmitted,  by  the  same  law  of  energy,  to  our  common  media- 
tor, the  universal  ether — the  world-soul  ?  And,  if  so,  then  it  must  follow 
that  once  there  the  divine  thought  manifests  itself  objectively,  energy 
faithfully  reproducing  the  outlines  of  that  whose  ''  privation  "  was  first  born 
in  the  divine  mind.  Only  it  must  not  be  understood  that  this  tkntgh 
creates  matter.     No ;  it  creates  but  the  design  for  the  future  form ;  the 
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matter  which  serves  to  make  this  design  having  always  been  in  exi*  teuce, 
and  having  been  prepared  to  form  a  human  body,  through  a  series  of  pro- 
gressive transformations,  as  the  result  of  evolution.  Forms  pass ;  ideas 
that  created  them  and  the  material  which  gave  them  objectiveness,  re- 
main. These  models,  as  yet  devoid  of  immortal  spirits,  are  *^  elementals," 
— properly  speaking,  psychic  embryos — which,  when  their  time  arrives, 
die  out  of  the  invisible  world,  and  are  born  into  this  visible  one  as  human 
infants,  receiving  in  transitu  that  divine  breath  called  spirit  which  com- 
pletes the  perfect  man.  This  class  cannot  communicate  objectively  with 
men. 

The  third  clasa  are  the  **  elementals  "  proper,  which  never  evolve  into 
human  beings,  but  occupy,  as  it  were,  a  specific  step  of  the  ladder  ot 
being,  and,  by  comparison  with  the  others,  may  properly  be  called  nature* 
spirits,  or  cosmic  agents  of  nature,  each  being  confined  to  its  own  ele- 
ment and  never  transgressing  the  bounds  of  others.  These  are  what 
TertuUian  called  the  **  princes  of  the  powers  of  the  air." 

This  class  is  believed  to  possess  but  one  of  the  three  attributes  of 
man.     They  have  neither  immortal  spirits  nor  tangible  bodies;   only 
astral  forms,  which  partake,  in  a  distinguishing  degree,  of  the  element  to 
which  they  belong  and  also  of  the  ether.      They  are  a  combination  of 
sublimated    matter   and   a  rudimental  mind.       Some   are    changeless, 
but  still  have  no  separate  individuality,  acting  collectively,  so  to  cay. 
Others,  of  certain  elements  and  species,  change  form  under  a  fixed  iaw 
which  kabalists  explain.      The  most  solid  of  their  bodies  is  ord«n/.rily 
just  immaterial  enough  to  escape  perception  by  our  physical  eyesjght, 
but  not  so  unsubstantial  but  that  they  can  be  perfectly  recognized  Oy  the 
inner,  or  clairvoyant  vision.     They  not  only  exist  and  can  ali  live  in 
ether,  but  can  handle  and  direct  it  for  the  production  of  phyticdi  efiects, 
as  readily  as  we  can  compress  air  or  water  for  the  same  purp<>5e  by  pneu- 
matic and  hydraulic  apparatus ;    in  which  occupation  they  are  readily 
helped  by  the  '*  human  elementary."     More  than  this ;   the/  can  so  con- 
dense it  as  to  make  to  themselves  tangible  bodies,  which  by  ineir  Protean 
powers  they  can  cause  to  assume  such  likeness  as  they  choope,  by  taking 
as  their  models  the  portraits  they  find  stamped  in  the  m;; mory  of  the  p<;r- 
sons  present.     It  is  not  necessary  that  the  sitter  shouid  be  thinking  at 
the  moment  of  the  one  represented.     His  image  may  have  faded  many 
years  before.     The  mind  receives  indelible  impression  ever  from  chance 
acquaintance  or  persons  encountered  but  once.     As  a  (ew  seconds  expos- 
ure of  the  sensitized  photograph  plate  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  preserve 
indefinitely  the  image  of  the  sitter,  so  is  it  with  the  maid. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  Proclus,  the  uppenro5t  legioas  from  the 
cenith  of  the  universe  to  the  moon  belonged  to  ^vt  { ods  or  planetary 
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spirits,  according  to  their  hierarchies  and  classes  Ti.e  highest  amon^ 
them  were  the  twelve  fiper-ouranioi^  or  supercelestial  gods,  having  whole 
legions  of  subordinate  demons  at  their  command.  They  are  followed 
next  in  rank  and  power  by  the  egkosmioi,  the  intercosmic  gods,  each  of 
these  presiding  over  a  great  number  of  demons,  to  whom  they  imjiart 
their  power  and  change  it  from  one  to  another  at  will.  These  are  evi- 
dently the  personified  forces  of  nature  in  their  mutual  correlation,  the 
latter  being  represented  by  the  third  class  or  the  "  elementals  "  we  have 
just  described. 

Further  on  he  shows,  on  the  principle  of  the  Hermetic  axiom — of  types, 
and  prototypes — that  the  lower  spheres  have  their  subdivisions  and  classes 
of  beings  as  well  as  the  upper  celestial  ones,  the  former  being  alwa3rs  sab- 
ordinate  to  the  higher  ones.  He  held  that  the  four  elements  are  all 
filled  with  demons^  maintaining  with  Aristotle  that  the  universe  is  full, 
and  that  there  is  no  void  in  nature.  The  demons  of  the  earth,  air,  fire, 
and  water  are  of  an  elastic,  ethereal,  semi-corporeal  essence.  It  is  these 
classes  which  officiate  as  intermediate  agents  between  the  gods  and  men. 
Although  lower  in  intelligence  than  the  sixth  order  of  the  higher  demons, 
these  beings  preside  directly  over  the  elements  and  organic  life.  They 
direct  the  growth,  the  inflorescence,  the  properties,  and  various  change! 
of  plants.  They  are  the  personified  ideas  or  virtues  shed  from  the 
heavenly  uU  into  the  inorganic  matter ;  and,  as  the  vegetable  kingdom 
is  one  remove  higher  than  the  mineral,  these  emanations  from  the  celes- 
tial gods  take  form  and  being  in  the  plant,  they  become  its  soul.  It  is 
that  which  Aristotle's  doctrine  terms  i\ie  form  in  the  three  principles  of 
natural  bodies,  classified  by  him  as  privation,  matter,  and  form.  His 
philosophy  teaches  that  besides  the  original  matter,  another  principle  if 
necessary  to  complete  the  triune  nature  of  every  particle,  and  thb  is 
form  ;  an  invisible,  but  still,  in  an  ontological  sense  of  the  word,  a  sub- 
stantial being,  really  distinct  from  matter  proper.  Thus,  in  an  animal  or  a 
plant,  besides  the  bones,  the  flesh,  the  nerves,  the  brains,  and  the  blood,  in 
the  former,  and  besides  the  pulpy  matter,  tissues,  fibres,  and  juice  in  the 
latter,  which  blood  and  juice,  by  circulating  through  the  veins  and  fibres, 
nourishes  all  parts  of  both  animal  and  plant ;  and  besides  the  animal 
spirits,  which  are  the  principles  of  motion ;  and  the  chemical  energy  which 
is  transformed  into  vital  force  in  the  green  leaf,  there  must  be  a  substan- 
tial form,  which  Aristotle  called  in  the  horse,  the  horses  soul ;  Proclus, 
the  demon  of  every  mineral,  plant,  or  animal,  and  the  mediseval  philoso- 
phers, the  elementary  spirits  of  the  four  kingdoms. 

All  this  is  held  in  our  century  as  metaphysics  and  gross  superstition. 
Still,  on  strictly  ontological  principles,  there  is,  in  these  old  hypotheses 
some  shadow  of  probability,  some  cl«*w  to  the  perplexing  *'  miising  links' 
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of  exact  science.  The  latter  has  become  so  dogmatical  of  late,  ^at  all  that 
lies  beyond  the  ken  of  inductive  science  is  termed  imaginary ;  and  we 
find  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte  stating  that  some  of  the  best  scientisti 
"ridicule  the  use  of  the  term  'vital  force,*  or  vitality,  as  a  remnant  of 
superstition^^  *  De  CandoUe  suggests  the  term  "  vital  movement," 
instead  of  vital  force ;  f  thus  preparing  for  a  final  scientific  leap  which 
will  transform  the  immortal,  thinking  man,  into  an  automaton  with  a 
clock-work  inside  him.  "  But,"  objects  Le  Conte,  "  can  we  conceive  of 
movement  without  force  ?  And  if  the  movement  is  peculiar,  so  also  is 
the  form  of  force '^ 

In  the  Jewish  Kabala,  the  nature-spirits  were  known  under  the  gen 
eral  name  of  Shedim  and  divided  into  four  classes.  The  Persians  called 
them  all  devs ;  the  Greeks,  indistinctly  designated  them  as  demons ;  the 
Egyptians  knew  them  as  af rites.  The  ancient  Mexicans,  says  Kaiser, 
believed  in  numerous  spirit-abodes,  into  one  of  which  the  shades  of  inno- 
cent children  were  placed  until  final  disposal ;  into  another,  situated  in 
the  sun,  ascended  the  valiant  souls  of  heroes ;  while  the  hideous  spectres 
of  incorrigible  sinners  were  sentenced  to  wander  and  despair  in  subterra- 
nean caves,  held  in  the  bonds  of  the  earth-atmosphere,  unwilling  and  un- 
able to  liberate  themselves.  They  passed  their  time  in  communicating 
with  mortals,  and  frightening  those  who  could  see  them.  Some  of  the 
Afirican  tribes  know  them  as  Yowahoos.  In  the  Indian  Pantheon  there  are 
no  less  than  330,000,000  of  various  kinds  of  spirits,  including  elemen- 
tals,  which  latter  were  termed  by  the  Brahmans  the  Daityas.  These 
beings  are  known  by  the  adepts  to  be  attracted  toward  certain  quarters 
of  the  heavens  by  something  of  the  same  mysterious  property  which  makes 
the  magnetic  needle  turn  toward  the  north,  and  certain  plants  to  obey 
the  same  attraction.  The  various  races  are  also  believed  to  have  a  spe- 
cial sympathy  with  certain  human  temperaments,  and  to  more  readily 
exert  power  over  such  than  others.  Thus,  a  bilious,  lymphatic,  nervous, 
or  sanguine  person  would  be  affected  favorably  or  otherwise  by  condi- 
tions of  the  astral  light,  resulting  from  the  different  aspects  of  the  planet- 
ary bodies.  Having  reached  this  general  principle,  after  recorded  obser- 
vations extending  over  an  indefinite  series  of  years,  or  ages,  the  adept 
astrologer  would  require  only  to  know  what  the  planetary  aspects  were 
at  a  given  anterior  date,  and  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  succeeding 
changes  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  be  able  to  trace,  with  approximate  ac- 
curacy, the  varying  fortunes  of  the  personage  whose  horoscope  was  re- 
quired, and  even  to  predict  the  future.     The  accuracy  of  the  horoscope 

^  "  Correlation  of  Vital  with  Chemical  and  Physical  Forces,"  f  f  J.  Le  Conte. 
\  "  Archives  dcs  Sciences,"  vol  xlv.,  p.  345.     December,  187a. 
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would  depend,  of  course,  no  less  upon  the  astrologer's  knowledge  of 
the  occult  forces  and  races  of  nature,  than  upon  his  astronomia 
erudition. 

Eliphas  Levi  expounds  with  reasonable  clearness,  in  his  Dogme  a 
Kiiuel  de  la  Haute  Magie^  the  law  of  reciprocal  influences  between  the 
planets  and  their  combined  effect  upon  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  ani- 
mal kingdoms,  as  well  as  upon  ourselves.  He  states  that  the  astral 
atmosphere  is  as  constantly  changing  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to 
hour,  as  the  air  we  breathe.  He  quotes  approvingly  the  doctrine  of  Pa- 
racelsus that  every  man,  animal,  and  plant  bears  external  and  internal 
evidences  of  the  influences  dominant  at  the  moment  of  germinal  develop- 
ment. He  repeats  the  old  kabalistic  doctrine,  that  nothing  is  unimpo^ 
tant  in  nature,  and  that  even  so  small  a  thing  as  the  birth  of  one  child 
upon  our  insignificant  planet  has  its  effect  upon  the  universe,  as  the 
whole  universe  has  its  own  reactive  influence  upon  him. 

"  The  stars,"  he  remarks,  "  are  linked  to  each  other  by  attractions 
which  hold  them  in  equilibrium  and  cause  them  to  move  with  regularity 
through  space.  This  network  of  light  stretches  from  all  the  spheres  to 
all  the  spheres,  and  there  is  not  a  point  upon  any  planet  to  which  is  not 
attached  one  of  these  indestructible  threads.  The  precise  locality,  as 
well  as  the  hour  of  birth,  should  then  be  calculated  by  the  true  adept  in 
astrology ;  then,  when  he  shall  have  made  the  exact  calculation  of  the 
astral  influences,  it  remains  for  him  to  count  the  chances  of  his  position 
in  life,  the  helps  or  hindrances  he  is  likely  to  encounter  .  .  .  and  his 
natural  impulses  toward  the  accomplishment  of  his  destiny."  He  also 
asserts  that  the  individual  force  of  the  person,  as  indicating  his  ability  to 
conquer  difficulties  and  subdue  unfavorable  propensities,  and  so  carve 
out  his  fortune,  or  to  passively  await  what  blind  fate  may  bring,  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

A  consideration  of  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ancients, 
affords  us,  it  will  be  seen,  a  very  different  view  from  that  taken  by  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  in  his  famous  Belfast  address.  •*  To  supersensual  beings," 
says  he,  **  which,  however  potent  and  invisible,  were  nothing  but  species 
of  human  creatures,  perhaps  raised  from  among  mankind,  and  retaining 
all  human  passions  and  appetites,  were  handed  over  the  rule  and  govern- 
ance of  natural  phenomena." 

To  enforce  his  point,  Mr.  Tyndall  conveniently  quotes  from  Euripides 
the  familiar  passage  in  Hume  :  "  The  gods  toss  all  into  confusion,  m:  t 
everything  with  its  reverse,  that  all  of  us,  from  our  ignorance  and  uncer- 
tainty, may  pay  them  the  more  worship  and  reverence."  Although 
enunciating  in  Chrysippus  several  Pythagorean  doctrines,  Euripides  is 
corsidered  by  every  ancient  writer  as  heterodox,  therefore  ^e  quotatioii 
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pioceeding  from  this  philosopher  does  not  at  all  strengthen  Mr.  TyndalFa 
irgument. 

As  to  the  human  spirit,  the  notions  of  the  older  philosophers  and 
nediaeval  kabalists  while  differing  in  some  particulars,  agree  d  on  the 
fhole  ;  so  that  the  doctrine  of  one  may  be  viewed  as  the  doctri  ae  of  the 
)ther.  The  most  substantial  difference  consisted  in  the  location  of  the 
mmortal  or  divine  spirit  of  man.  While  the  ancient  Neo-platonists 
leld  that  the  Augoeides  never  descends  hypostatically  into  the  living 
nan,  but  only  sheds  more  or  less  its  radiance  on  the  inner  man 
—the  astral  soul — the  kabalists  of  the  middle  ages  maintained  that 
he  spirit,  detaching  itself  from  the  ocean  of  light  and  spirit,  entered  into 
nan's  soul,  where  it  remained  through  life  imprisoned  in  the  astral  cap- 
fulc.  This  difference  was  the  result  of  the  belief  of  Christian  kabalists, 
nore  or  less,  in  the  dead  letter  of  the  allegory  of  the  fall  of  man.  The 
ioulf  they  said,  became,  through  the  fall  of  Adam,  contaminated  with 
he  world  of  matter,  or  Satan.  Before  it  could  appear  with  its  enclosed 
iivine  spirit  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal,  it  had  to  purify  itself  of  the 
mpurities  of  darkness.  They  compared  **  the  spirit  imprisoned  within 
he  soul  to  a  drop  of  water  enclosed  within  a  capsule  of  gelatine  and 
hrown  in  the  ocean  ;  so  long  as  the  capsule  remains  whole  the  drop  of 
vater  remains  isolated  ;  break  the  envelope  and  the  drop  becomes  a  part 
)f  the  ocean — ^its  individual  existence  has  ceased.  So  it  is  with  the 
ipirit.  As  long  as  it  is  enclosed  in  its  plastic  mediator,  or  soul,  it  has 
m  individual  existence.  Destroy  the  capsule,  a  result  which  may  occur 
rom  the  agonies  of  withered  conscience,  crime,  and  moral  disease,  and 
he  spirit  returns  back  to  its  original  abode.     Its  individuality  is  gone." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  philosophers  who  explained  the  "fall  into 
generation  "  in  their  own  way,  viewed  spirit  as  something  wholly  distinct 
rom  the  soul.  They  allowed  its  presence  in  the  astral  capsule  only  so 
ar  as  the  spiritual  emanations  or  rays  of  the  "shining  one"  were  con- 
:emed.  Man  and  soul  had  to  conquer  their  immortality  by  ascending 
oward  the  unity  with  which,  if  successful,  they  were  finally  linked,  and 
nto  which  they  were  absorbed,  so  to  say.  The  individualization  of  man 
ifter  death  depended  on  the  spirit,  not  on  his  soul  and  body.  Although 
he  word  "  personality,"  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  usually  understood,  is 
in  absurdity,  if  applied  literally  to  our  immortal  essence,  still  the  latter  is 
L  disdnct  entity,  rnmortal  and  eternal,  fer  se  /  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
rriniinals  beyond  redemption,  when  the  shining  thread  which  links  the 
jpirit  to  the  soul,  from  the  moment  of  the  birth  of  a  child,  is  violently 
mapped,  and  the  disembodiei  entity  is  left  to  share  the  fate  of  the  lowei 
mimals,  to  gradually  dissolve  into  ether,  and  have  its  individuality  anni* 
fiiiated— even  then  the  suirit  remains  a  distinct  being.     It  becomes  a 
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planetary  spirit,  an  angel ;  for  the  gods  of  the  Pagan  sr  the  art  kangels  oj 
the  Christian^  the  direct  emanations  of  tlie  First  Cause,  notwithstanding 
the  hazardous  statement  of  Swedenborg,  never  were  or  will  be  men^  on 
our  planet,  at  least. 

This  specialization  has  been  in  all  ages  the  stumbling-block  of  meta 
physicians.  The  whole  esoterisru  of  the  Buddhistical  philosophy  is  based 
on  this  mysterious  teaching,  understood  by  so  few  persons,  and  so  totally 
misrepresented  by  many  of  the  most  learned  scholars.  Even  metaphysi- 
cians are  too  inclined  to  confound  the  effect  with  the  cause.  A  person 
may  have  won  his  immortal  life,  and  remain  the  same  inner^elf  he  was 
on  earth,  throughout  eternity ;  but  this  does  not  imply  necessarily  that 
he  must  either  remain  the  Mr.  Smith  or  Brown  he  was  on  earth,  or  lose 
his  individuality.  Therefore,  the  astral  soul  and  terrestrial  body  of  man 
may,  in  the  dark  Hereafter,  be  absorbed  into  the  cosmical  ocean  of  sub- 
limated elements,  and  cease  to  feel  his  ego^  if  this  ego  did  not  deserve  to 
soar  higher;  and  the  divine  spirit  still  remain  an  unchanged  entity, 
though  this  terrestrial  experience  of  his  emanations  may  be  totally  oblit^ 
erated  at  the  instant  of  separation  from  the  unworthy  vehicle. 

If  the  "  spirit,"  or  the  divine  portion  of  the  soul,  is  preexistent  as  a 
distinct  being  from  all  eternity,  as  Origen,  Synesius,  and  other  Christian 
fathers  and  philosophers  taught,  and  if  it  is  the  same,  and  nothing  more 
than  the  metaphysically-objective  soul,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  eter- 
nal ?  And  what  matters  it  in  such  a  case,  whether  man  leads  an  animal 
or  a  pure  life,  if,  do  what  he  may,  he  can  never  lose  his  individuality  ? 
This  doctrine  is  as  pernicious  in  its  consequences  as  that  of  vicarious  atone- 
ment. Had  the  latter  dogma,  in  company  with  the  false  idea  that  we 
are  all  immortal,  been  demonstrated  to  the  world  in  its  true  light,  human- 
ity would  have  been  bettered  by  its  propagation.  Crime  and  sin  would 
be  avoided,  not  for  fear  of  earthly  punishment,  or  of  a  ridiculous  hell,  but 
for  the  sake  of  that  which  lies  the  most  deeply  rooted  in  our  inner  nature 
— the  desire  of  an  individual  and  distinct  life  in  the  hereafter,  the  positive 
assurance  that  we  cannot  win  it  unless  we  "  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
by  violence,"  and  the  conviction  that  neither  human  prayers  nor  the 
blood  of  another  man  will  save  us  from  individual  destniction  after  death, 
unless  we  firmly  link  ourselves  during  our  terrestrial  life  with  our  own 
immortal  spirit — our  God. 

Pythagoras, '  Plato,  Timaeus  of  Locris,  and  the  whole  Alexandrian 
school  derived  the  soul  from  the  universal  World-Soul ;  and  the  latter 
was,  according  to  their  own  teachings — ether ;  something  of  such  a  fine 
nature  as  to  be  perceived  only  by  our  inner  sight.  Therefore,  it  cannot 
be  the  essence  of  the  Monas,  or  cause^  because  the  anima  mundi  is  but 
tlie  effect,  the  objective  emanation  of  the  former.     Both  the  human  spirit 
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and  soul  are  preSxistent.  But,  while  the  former  exists  as  a  distinct 
<ntityy  an  individualization,  the  soul  exists  as  preexisting  matter,  an  un- 
scient  portion  of  an  intelligent  whole.  Both  were  originally  formed 
fiom  the  Eternal  Ocean  of  Light ;  but  as  the  theosophists  expressed  it, 
there  is  a  visible  as  well  as  invisible  spirit  in  fire.  They  made  a  differ- 
ence between  the  anima  bruia  and  the  anima  divina,  Empedocles 
^mly  believed  all  men  and  animals  to  possess  two  souls ;  and  in  Ansto- 
tie  we  find  that  he  calls  one  the  reasoning  soul — vot)?,  and  the  other,  the 
animal  soul — ^^vx^.  According  to  these  philosophers,  the  reasoning  soul 
conies  from  without  the  universal  soul,  and  the  other  from  within.  This 
divine  and  superior  region,  in  which  they  located  the  invisible  and  su 
preme  deity,  was  considered  by  them  (by  Aristotle  himself)  as  a  fifth  ele- 
ment, purely  spiritual  and  divine,  whereas  the  anima  mundi  proper  was 
considered  as  composed  of  a  fine,  igneous,  and  ethereal  nature  spread 
throughout  the  universe,  in  short — ether.  The  Stoics,  the  greatest  mate- 
rialists of  ancient  days,  excepted  the  Invisible  God  and  Divine  Soul 
(Spirit)  from  any  such  a  corporeal  nature.  Their  modem  commentators 
and  admirers,  greedily  seizing  the  opportunity,  built  on  this  ground  the 
supposition  that  the  Stoics  believed  in  neither  God  nor  soul.  But  Epi- 
curus, whose  doctrine  militating  directly  against  the  agency  of  a  Supreme 
Being  and  gods,  in  the  formation  or  government  of  the  world,  placed  him 
far  above  the  Stoics  in  atheism  and  materialism,  taught,  nevertheless, 
that  the  soul  is  of  a  fine,  tender  essence,  formed  from  the  smoothest, 
roundest,  and  finest  atoms,  which  description  still  brings  us  to  the  same 
sublimated  ether.  Amobius,  Tertullian,  Irenieus,  and  Origen,  notwith- 
standing their  Christianity,  believed,  with  the  more  modem  Spinoza  anc' 
Hobbes,  that  the  soul  was  corporeal,  though  of  a  very  fine  nature. 

This  doctrine  of  the  possibility  of  losing  one's  soul  and,  hence,  indi 
viduality,  militates  with  the  ideal  theories  and  progressive  ideas  of  some 
spiritualists,  though  Swedenborg  fully  adopts  it.  They  will  never  accept 
the  kabalistic  doctrine  which  teaches  that  it  is  only  through  observing 
the  law  of  harmony  that  individual  life  hereafter  can  be  obtained ;  and 
that  the  farther  the  inner  and  outer  man  deviate  from  this  fount  of  har- 
mony, whose  source  lies  in  our  divine  spirit,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
regain  the  ground. 

But  while  the  spiritualists  and  other  adherents  of  Christianity  hare 
little  if  any  perception  of  this  fact  of  the  possible  death  and  obliteration 
of  the  human  personality  by  the  separation  of  the  immortal  part  from  the 
perishable,  the  Swedenborgians  fully  comprehend  it.  One  of  the  most 
respected  ministers  of  the  New  Church,  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Giles,  D.D., 
of  New  York,  recently  elucidated  the  subject  in  a  public  discourse  as 
follows  :  Physical  death,  or  the  death  of  the  body,  was  a  provision  of  the 
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divine  econ:)my  for  the  benefit  of  man,  a  provision  by  means  of  whicl 
he  attiiined  the  higher  ends  of  his  being.  But  there  is  another  death 
which  is  the  intemiption  of  the  divine  order  and  the  destruction  of  even 
human  element  in  man's  natur;,  and  every  possibility  of  human  happi- 
ness. This  is  the  spiritual  death,  which  takes  place  before  ^e  disso- 
lution of  the  body.  "  There  may  be  a  vast  development  of  man's  nat- 
ural mind  without  that  development  being  accompanied  by  a  particle 
of  love  of  God,  or  of  unselfish  love  of  man."  When  one  falls  into  a  love 
of  self  and  love  of  the  world,  with  its  pleasures,  losing  the  divine  love  of 
God  and  of  the  neighbor,  he  falls  from  life  to  death.  The  higher  prin- 
ciples which  constitute  the  essential  elements  of  his  humanity  perish^ 
and  he  lives  only  on  the  natural  plane  of  his  faculties.  Physically  he 
exists,  spiritually  he  is  dead.  To  all  that  pertain  to  the  higher  and  the 
only  enduring  phase  of  existence  he  is  as  much  dead  as  his  body  be- 
comes dead  to  all  the  activities,  delights,  and  sensations  of  the  world 
when  the  spirit  has  left  it.  This  spiritual  death  results  from  disobedience 
of  the  laws  of  spiritual  life,  which  is  followed  by  the  same  penalty  as  the 
disobedience  of  the  laws  of  the  natural  life.  But  the  spiritually  dead 
have  still  their  delights ;  they  have  their  intellectual  endowments  and 
power,  and  intense  activities.  All  the  animal  delights  are  theirs,  and  to 
multitudes  of  men  and  women  these  constitute  the  highest  ideal  of  human 
happiness.  The  tireless  pursuit  of  riches,  of  the  amusements  and  enter- 
tainments of  social  life  ;  the  cultivation  of  graces  of  manner,  of  taste  in 
dress,  of  social  preferment,  of  scientific  distinction,  intoxicate  and  enrapt- 
ure these  dead-alive  ;  but,  the  eloquent  preacher  remarks,  "  these  creat- 
ures, with  all  their  graces,  rich  attire,  and  brilliant  accomplishments,  are 
dead  in  the  eye  of  the  Lord  and  the  angels,  and  when  measured  by  the 
only  true  and  immutable  standard  have  no  more  genuine  life  than  skele- 
tons whose  flesh  has  turned  to  dust."  A  high  development  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  does  not  imply  spiritual  and  true  life.  Many  of  our 
greatest  scientists  are  but  animate  corpses — they  have  no  spiritual  sight 
because  their  spirits  have  left  them.  So  we  might  go  through  all  ages, 
examine  all  occupations,  weigh  all  human  attainments,  and  investigate  all 
forms  of  society,  and  we  would  find  these  spiritually  dead  everywhere. 

Pythagoras  taught  that  the  entire  universe  is  one  vast  system  of 
mathematically  correct  combinations.  Plato  shows  the  deity  geomftrizing. 
The  world  is  sustained  by  the  same  law  of  equilibrium  and  harmony 
upon  which  it  was  built.  The  centripetal  force  could  not  manifest  itself 
without  the  centrifugal  in  the  harmonious  revolutions  of  the  spheres ;  all 
forms  are  the  product  of  this  dual  force  in  nature.  Thus,  to  illustrate 
our  case,  we  may  designate  the  spirit  as  the  centrifugal,  and  the  soul  ai 
the  centripetal,  spiritual  energies.    When  in  perfect  harmony,  bolh  forccf 
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fffoduce  one  result ;  break  or  damage  the  centripetal  motion  cf  th« 
earthly  soul  tending  toward  the  centre  which  attracts  it ;  arrest  its  prog 
xess  by  clogging  it  with  a  heavier  weight  of  matter  than  it  can  hear, 
and  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  which  was  its  life,  is  destroyed  Indi- 
vidual life  can  only  be  continued  if  sustained  by  this  two-fold  force. 
The  least  deviation  from  harmony  damages  it ;  when  it  is  destroyed 
beyond  redemption  the  forces  separate  and  the  form  is  graduallv  annihi- 
lated. After  the  dea.h  of  the  depraved  and  the  wicked,  arrives  the 
critical  moment.  If  during  life  the  ultimate  and  desperate  effort  of  the 
inner-self  to  reunite  itself  with  the  faintly-glimmering  ray  of  its  divine 
parent  is  neglected ;  if  this  ray  is  allowed  to  be  more  and  more  shut  out 
by  the  thickening  crust  of  matter,  the  soul,  once  freed  from  the  body,  fol- 
lows its  earthly  attractions,  and  is  magnetically  drawn  into  and  held  within 
the  dense  fogs  of  the  material  atmosphere.  Then  it  begins  to  sink  lower 
and  lower,  until  it  finds  itself,  when  returned  to  consciousness,  in  what 
the  ancients  termed  Hades,  The  annihilation  of  such  a  soul  is  never 
instantaneous  ;  it  may  last  centunes,  perhaps  ;  for  nature  never  proceeds 
by  jumps  and  starts,  and  the  astral  soul  being  formed  of  elements,  the 
law  of  evolution  must  bide  its  time.  Then  begins  the  fearful  law  of 
compensation,  the  Yin-youan  of  the  Buddhists. 

This  class  of  spirits  are  called  the  "  terrestrial "  or  "  earthly  element- 
ary," in  contradistinction  to  the  other  classes,  as  we  have  shown  in  the 
introductory  chapter.  In  the  East  they  are  known  as  the  "  Brothers  of 
the  Shadow.*'  Cunning,  low,  vindictive,  and  seeking  to  retaliate  their 
sufferings  upon  humanity,  they  become,  until  final  annihilation,  vampires, 
ghouls,  and  prominent  actors.  These  are  the  leading  "  stars "  on  the 
great  spiritual  stage  of  "  materialization,"  which  phenomena  they  per- 
form with  the  help  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  genuine-born  "  ele- 
mental "  creatures,  which  hover  around  and  welcome  them  with  delight 
in  their  own  spheres.  Henry  Kunrath,  the  great  German  kabalist,  has 
on  a  plate  of  his  rare  work,  Amphitheatri  Sapientice  ^^terncBy  repre- 
sentations of  the  four  classes  of  these  human  **  elementary  spirits."  Once 
past  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary  of  initiation,  once  that  an  adept  has 
lifted  the  "  Veil  of  Isis, "  the  mysterious  and  jealous  goddess,  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  ;  but  till  then  he  is  in  constant  danger. 

Although  Aristotle  himself,  anticipating  the   modem   physiologists, 
regarded  the  human  mind  as  a  material  substance,  and  ridiculed  the  hylo- 
£0lsts,  nevertheless  he  fully  believed  in  the  existence   of  a  "double' 
ioul,  or  spirit  and  soul.*     He  laughed  at  Strabo  for  believing  that  any 
particles  of  matter,  per  se,  could  have  life  and  intellect  in  themselves  sul^ 


•Aristotle:  ** Dc  Gcnerat.  et  Corrupt.,"  Hb.  tt. 
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ficient  to  fashion  ly  degrees  such  a  multiform  world  as  ours.*  Aristotle 
is  indebted  fot  the  sublime  morality  of  his  Nichomachean  Ethics  to  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Pythagoric  Ethical  Fragments  ;  for  the  latter  can 
be  easily  shown  to  have  been  the  source  at  which  he  gathered  his  ideas, 
though  he  might  not  have  sworn  "  by  him  who  the  tetractys  found."f 
Finally,  what  do  we  know  so  certain  about  Aristotle  ?  His  philosophy 
is  so  abstruse  that  he  constantly  leaves  his  reader  to  supply  by  the  imag- 
ination  the  missing  links  of  his  logical  deductions.  Moreov'er,  we  kno'v 
that  before  his  works  ever  reached  our  scholars,  who  delight  in  his  seem- 
ingly atheistical  arguments  in  support  of  his  doctrine  of  £ate,  these  works 
passed  through  too  many  hands  to  have  remained  immaculate.  From 
Theophrastus,  his  legator,  they  passed  to  Neleus,  whose  heirs  kept  them 
mouldering  in  subterranean  caves  for  nearly  150  years  ;|  after  which,  we 
learn  that  his  manuscripts  were  copied  and  much  augmented  by  Apellicon 
of  Theos,  who  supplied  such  paragraphs  as  had  become  illegible,  by  con- 
jectures of  his  own,  probably  many  of  these  drawn  from  the  depths  of 
his  inner  consciousness.  Our  scholars  of  the  nineteenth  century  might 
certainly  profit  well  by  Aristotle's  example,  were  they  as  anxious  to  imi- 
tate him  practically  as  they  are  to  throw  his  inductive  method  and  mate- 
rialistic theories  at  the  head  of  the  Platonists.  We  invite  them  to  collect 
facts  as  carefully  as  he  did,  instead  of  den3ring  those  they  know  nothing 
about. 

What  we  have  said  in  the  introductory  chapter  and  elsewhere,  of  me- 
diums and  the  tendency  of  their  mediumship,  is  not  based  upon  conject- 
ure, but  upon  actual  experience  and  observation.  There  is  scarcely  one 
phase  of  mediumship,  of  either  kind,  that  we  have  not  seen  exemplified 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  in  various  countries.  India,  Thibet, 
Borneo,  Siam,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  America  (North  and  South),  and  other 
imrts  of  the  world,  have  each  displayed  to  us  its  peculiar  phase  of  me- 
diumistic  phenomena  and  magical  power.  Our  varied  experience  has 
taught  us  two  important  truths,  viz.  :  that  for  the  exercise  of  the  latter 
personal  purity  and  the  exercise  of  a  trained  and  indomitable  will-powei 
are  indispensable  ;  and  that  spiritualists  can  never  assure  themselves  of 
the  genuineness  of  mediumistic  manifestations,  unless  they  occur  in  the 
light  and  under  such  reasonable  test  conditions  as  would  make  an  at- 
tempted fraud  instantly  noticed. 

For  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  we  would  remark  that  while,  as  a 
rule,  physical  phenomena  are  produced  by  the  nature-spirits,  of  their  owb 


•  "  Dc  Part,/' an.  lib.  i..  a  i. 

f  A  Pythagoiean  oath.     The  Pythagoreans  swore  by  their 

t  See  Lempri^e :  '^  Classical  Dictionary.'* 
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motkwi  and  to  pkase  their  own  fancy,  still  good  disembodied  human  spii- 
its.  under  excep/ion  2/  circnmstaincesy  such  as  the  aspiration  of  a  pure  heart 
or  the  occurrence  of  some  favoring  emergency,  can  manifest  their  pres 
ence  by  any  of  the  phenomena  except  personal  materialization.  But  it 
must  be  a  mighty  attraction  indeed  to  draw  a  pure,  disembodied  spirit  from 
its  radiant  home  into  the  foul  atmosphere  from  which  it  escaped  upon 
leaviog  its  earthly  body. 

Magi  and  theurgic  philosophers  objected  most  severely  to  the  "  evo- 
cation of  souls."  *'  Bring  her  (the  soul)  not  forth,  lest  in  departing  she 
retain  something,"  says  Psellus.* 

^'It  becomes  you  not  to  behold  them  hi/ore  your  body  is  tMitiattd^ 
Since,  by  always  alluring,  they  seduce  the  souls  of  the  unmitiatedy" 

says  the  same  philosopher,  in  another  passage. f 

They  objected  to  it  for  several  good  reasons,  i.  "It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  a  good  daemon  from  a  bad  one,"  says  lamblichus. 
2.  If  a  human  soul  succeeds  in  penetrating  the  density  of  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere— always  oppressive  to  her,  often  hateful — still  there  is  a  danger 
the  soul  b  unable  to  come  into  proximity  with  the  material  world  without 
that  she  cannot  avoid  ;  "  departing,  she  retaitis  something,"  that  is  to  say, 
contaminating  her  purity,  for  which  she  has  to  suffer  more  or  less  after 
her  departure.  Therefore,  the  true  theurgist  will  avoid  causing  any  more 
suffering  to  this  pure  denizen  of  the  higher  sphere  than  is  absolutely  re- 
quired by  the  interests  of  humanity.  It  is  only  the  practitioner  of  black 
magic  who  compels  the  presence,  by  the  powerful  incantations  of  necro- 
mancy, of  the  tainted  souls  of  such  as  have  lived  bad  lives,  and  are 
ready  to  aid  his  selfish  designs.  Of  intercourse  with  the  Augoeides,  through 
the  mediumistic  powers  of  subjective  mediums,  we  elsewhere  speak.  The 
theurgists  employed  chemicals  and  mineral  substances  to  chase  away  evil 
spirits.  Of  the  latter,  a  stone  called  '^vCCavpw  was  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful agents. 

"  When  you  shall  see  a  terrestrial  demon  approaching. 
Exclaim,  and  sacrifice  the  stone  Mnizurin," 

exclaims  a  Zoroastrian  oracle  (PseL^  40). 

And  now,  to  descend  from  the  eminence  of  theurgico-magian  poetry 
to  the  "  unconscious  "  magic  of  our  present  century,  and  the  prose  of  a 
modem  kabalist,  we  will  review  it  in  the  following : 

In  Dr.  Monn' ^  Journal  de  Magnitisme^  published  a  few  years  since  in 

*  Psel  in  Alieb :  «  Chaldean  Oracles."        \  Proc.  in  i  '« Alieb.** 
21 
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Paris,  at  a  time  when  the  ^'  table-tuniing  "  was  raging  in  France,  a  ciirioui 
letter  was  published. 

"  Believe  me,  sir,  *  wrote  the  anonymous  correspondent,  "  that  there 
are  no  spirits,  no  ghosts,  no  angels,  no  demons  enclosed  in  a  table;  but, 
all  of  these  can  be  found  there,  nevertheless,  for  that  depends  on  our  own 
wills  and  our  imaginations.  .  .  .  This  MENSAbulism  *  b  an  ancie  it  phe- 
nomenon .  .  .  misunderstood  by  us  modems,  but  natural,  for  all  that,  and 
which  pertains  to  physics  and  psychology ;  unfortunately,  it  had  to  remain 
incomprehensible  until  the  discovery  of  electricity  and  heliography,  as,  to 
explain  a  fact  of  spiritual  nature,  we  are  obliged  to  base  ourselves  on  a 
corresponding  fact  of  a  material  order.  .  .  . 

*'  As  we  all  know,  the  daguerreotype-plate  may  be  impressed,  not 
only  by  objects,  but  also  by  their  reflections.  Well,  the  phenomenon  in 
question,  which  ought  to  be  named  mental  photo graphy^  produces^  besides 
realities y  the  dreams  of  our  imagination,  witli  such  a  fidelity  that  very 
often  we  become  unable  to  distinguish  a  copy  taken  from  one  present^  from 
a  negative  obtained  of  an  image,  .  .  . 

"  The  magnetization  of  a  table  or  of  a  person  is  absolutely  identical  in 
its  results  ;  it  is  the  saturation  of  a  foreign  body  by  either  the  inielligeni 
vital  electricity,  or  the  thought  of  the  magnetizer  and  those  present" 

Nothing  can  give  a  better  or  a  more  just  idea  of  it  than  the  electric 
battery  gathering  the  fluid  on  its  conductor,  to  obtain  thereof  a  bruti 
force  which  manifests  itself  in  sparks  of  light,  etc.  Thus,  the  electricity 
accumulated  on  an  isolated  body  acquires  a  power  of  reaction  equal  to 
the  action,  either  for  charging,  magnetizing,  decomposing,  inflaming,  or 
for  discharging  its  vibrations  far  away.  These  are  the  visible  effects  of 
the  blindj  or  crude  electricity  produced  by  blind  elements — the  word  blind 
being  used  by  the  table  itself  in  contradistinction  to  the  intelligent  elec- 
tricity. But  there  evidently  exists  a  corresponding  electricity  produced 
by  the  cerebral  pile  of  man  ;  this  soul-electricity^  this  spiritual  and  uni- 
versal ether,  which  is  the  ambient,  middle  nature  of  the  metaphysical  uni- 
verse, or  rather  of  the  incorporeal  universe,  has  to  be  studied  before  it  is 
admitted  by  science,  which,  having  no  idea  of  it,  will  never  know  anything 
of  the  great  phenomenon  of  life  until  she  does. 

"  It  appears  that  to  manifest  itself  the  cerebral  electricity  requires  the 
help  of  the  ordinary  statical  electricity  ;  when  the  latter  is  lacking  in  the 
atmosphere — when  the  air  is  very  damp,  for  instance — ^you  can  get  little 
or  nothing  of  either  tables  or  mediums.  .  .  . 

"  There  is  no  need  for  the  ideas  to  be  formulated  very  precisely  in  the 

- ■ — ■■ 

*  From  the  Latin  word  mensa — table.  This  carious  letter  %  copied  in  foil  in  '*  Lf 
Science  des  Esprits,^'  by  Eli|  has  LevL 
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brains  of  the  persons  present ;  the  labie  discovers  and  formulates  them 
itself,  in  either  prose  or  verse,  but  always  correctly  ;  the  table  rL'quires 
time  to  compose  a  verse;  it  begins,  then  it  erases  a  word,  corrects  ii,  and 
sometimes  sends  back  the  epigram  to  our  address  ...  if  the  persons 
present  are  in  sympathy  with  each  other,  it  jokes  and  laughs  with  us  as 
any  living  person  could  As  to  the  things  of  the  exterior  world,  it  has  lo 
content  itself  with  conjectures,  as  well  as  ourselves  ;  it  (the  table)  com- 
poses little  philosophical  systems,  discusses  anil  maintains  them  as  the 
most  cunning  rhetorician  might.  In  short,  it  creates  itself  a  conscience 
and  a  reason  properly  belonging  to  itself,  but  with  the  materials  it  finds 
in  us.  .  .  . 

"  The  Americans  are  persuaded  that  they  talk  with  their  dead  ;  some 
think  {more  truly)  tliat  these  are  spirits  ;  others  take  them  for  angels ; 
others  again  for  devils  .  .  .  {the  intelligence)  assuming  the  shape  which 
fits  tbe  conviction  and  preconceived  opinion  of  every  one  ;  so  did  the 
bitiates  of  the  temples  of  Serapis,  of  Delphi,  and  other  theurgico-medical 
establishments  of  the  same  kind.  They  were  convinced  beforehand  that 
they  would  conununicate  with  tJieir  gods ;  and  they  never  failed. 

"  We,  who  well  know  the  value  of  the  phenomenon  ,  .  .  are  perfectly 
sure  that  after  having  charged  the  table  with  our  magnetic  e^ux,  we  have 
called  to  life,  or  created  an  intelligence  analogous  to  our  own,  wJiich  like 
a  free  will,  can  talk  and  discuss  with  us,  with  a 
,  condidering  that  the  resultant  Is  stronger  than 
ihc  whole  is  larger  than  a  part  of  it.  .  .  .  We 
telling  us  fibs  when  he  records  the  most 
we  must  hold  them  to  be  as  true  and 
facts  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 


as  the  world.  .  .  .  The  priests  of  India 

the    Egyptians  and   the  Greeks.     The 

;quimaux  know  it  well.  It  is  the  phenomenon  of  faith, 

:ry  [irodigy,"  and  it  will  be  done  to  you  according  to 

who  enunciated  this  profound  doctrine  was  veiily 

|d  of  Truth  ;  he  neither  deceived  himself,  nor  wanted 

pounded  an  axiom  which  we  now  repent,  without 

little  world  ;  he  carries  in  him  a  tragment 
chaotic  state.  The  task  of  our  half-gods  is  to  disen- 
are  belonging  to  them  by  an  incessant  mental  and 


your  faith.     T 
the  incarnated 
to  deceive  others 
much  hope  of 

of  the  great  All, 

tangle  froin 

material  labor,     '^ey  have  their  task  to  do,  the  perpetual  i 

aew  products,  of  new  moralities,  and  tlie   proper  arrangement  of  the 

crude  and  formless  material  furnished  them  by  the  Creator,  who  created 
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them  in  His  own  image,  that  they  should  create  in  their  tum  and  so  com 
picte  here  the  work  of  the  Creation  ;  an  immense  labor  which  can  be 
achieved  only  when  tlie  wliole  will  become  so  perfect,  that  it  will  be  like 
unto  God  Himself,  and  thus  able  to  survive  to  itself.  We  are  very  fai 
yet  from  that  5nal  moment,  for  we  can  say  that  everything  is  to  be  done, 
to  be  undone,  and  outdone  as  yet  on  our  globe,  institutions^  machinery, 
and  products. 

'*  Mens  non  solum  agitai  sed  creat  wtoUm. 

**  We  live  in  this  life,  in  an  ambient,  intellectual  centre,  which  enter 
tains  between  human  beings  and  things  a  necessary  and  perpetual  soli- 
darity ;  every  brain  is  a  ganglion,  a  station  of  a  universal  neurological 
telegraphy  in  constant  rapport  with  the  central  and  other  stations  by  the 
vibrations  of  thought. 

*'The  spiritual  sun  shines  for  souls  as  the  material  sun  shines  for 
bodies,  for  the  universe  is  double  and  follows  the  law  of  couples.  The 
ignorant  operator  interprets  erroneously  the  divine  dispatches,  and  often 
delivers  them  in  a  false  and  ridiculous  manner.  Thus  study  and  true 
science  alone  can  destroy  the  superstitions  and  nonsense  spread  by  the 
ignorant  interpreters  placed  at  the  stations  of  teaching  among  every 
people  in  this  world.  These  blind  interpreters  of  the  Verbum^  the  word, 
have  always  tried  to  impose  on  their  pupils  the  obligation  to  swear  to 
everything  without  examination  in  verba  magistri, 

*'  Alas  !  we  could  wish  for  nothing  better  were  they  to  translate  cor- 
rectly the  inner  voices,  which  voices  never  deceive  but  those  who  have 
false  spirits  in  them.  *  It  is  our  duty,'  they  say,  *  to  interpret  oracles; 
it  is  we  who  have  received  the  exclusive  mission  for  it  from  heaveo, 
spiritusflat  ubi  vulty  and  it  blows  on  us  alone.  .  .  .* 

^^  It  blows  on  every  one^  and  the  rays  of  the  spiritual  light  illuminate 
every  conscience ;  and  when  all  the  bodies  and  all  the  minds  will  reflect 
equally  this  dual  light,  people  will  see  a  great  deal  clearer  than  they  do 
now." 

We  have  translated  and  quoted  the  above  fragments  for  tbeir  great 
originality  and  truthfulness.  We  know  the  writer ;  fame  proclaims  him 
a  great  kabalist,  and  a  few  friends  know  him  as  a  truthful  and  honest 
man. 

The  letter  shows,  moreover,  that  tlie  writer  has  well  and  carefully 
studied  the  chameleon-like  nature  of  the  intelligences  presiding  over 
spiritual  circles.  That  they  are  of  the  same  kind  and  race  as  those  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  antiquity,  admits  of  as  little  doubt  as  that  die 
present  generation  of  men  are  of  the  same  nature  as  were  human  beings 
in  the  days  of  Moses.     Subjective  manifestations  proceed,  under  hanno 
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ilioiifi  coi^itions,  from  those  beings  which  were  known  zn  the  **good  de 
Bions"  in  days  of  old.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  planetary  spirits — 
beings  of  another  race  than  our  own — produce  them ;  sometimes  the 
spirits  of  our  translated  and  beloved  friends ;  sometimes  nature-spirits  of 
one  or  more  of  the  countless  tribes ;  but  most  frequently  of  all  terrestrial 
elementary  spirits,  disembodied  evil  men,  the  Diakka  of  A.  Jackson 
Davis. 

We  do  not  forget  what  we  have  elsewhere  written  about  subjective 
and  adjective  mediumistic  phenomena.  We  keep  the  distinction  always 
in  mind.  There  are  good  and  bad  of  both  classes.  An  impure  medium 
will  attract  to  his  impure  inner  self,  the  vicious,  depraved,  malignant  in- 
fluences as  inevitably  as  one  that  is  pure  draws  only  those  that  are 
good  and  pure.  Of  the  latter  kind  of  medium  where  can  a  nobler  ex- 
ample be  found  than  the  gentle  Baroness  Adelma  von  Vay,  of  Austria 
(bom  Countess  Wurmbrandt),  who  is  described  to  us  by  a  correspondent 
as  "  the  Providence  of  her  neighborhood  ?  "  She  uses  her  mediumistic 
power  to  heal  the  sick  and  comfort  the  afflicted.  To  the  rich  she  is  a 
phenomenon ;  but  to  the  poor  a  ministering  angel.  For  many  years  she 
has  seen  and  recognized  the  nature-spirits  or  cosmic  elementaries,  and 
found  them  always  friendly.  But  this  was  because  she  was  a  pure,  good 
woman.  Other  correspondents  of  the  Theosophical  Society  have  not 
fared  so  well  at  the  hands  of  these  apish  and  impish  beings.  The  Ha- 
vanna  case,  elsewhere  described,  is  an  example. 

Though  si)iritualists  discredit  them  ever  so  much,  these  nature-spirits 
are  realities.  If  the  gnomes,  sylphs,  salamanders,  and  undines  of  the  Ros- 
icnicians  existed  in  their  days,  they  must  exist  now.  Bulwer-Lytton's 
Dtueller  of  the  JTiresJwldy  is  a  modern  conception,  modelled  on  the  an- 
cient tyi>e  of  the  Sulanuth  *  of  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  which  Is  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Jtisher,  \ 

The  Christians  call  them  'Mevils,"  ''imps  of  Satan,"  and  like  char- 
acteristic names.  They  are  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  simply  creatures  of 
ethereal  matter,  irresponsible,  and  neither  good  nor  bad,  unless  influ- 
enced by  a  superior  intelligence.     It  is  very  extraordinary  to  hear  devout 

*  The  Sulanuth  is  described  in  chap.  Ixxx.,  vers.  19,  20,  of  **  Jashcr." 
f  *'  And  when  the  Egyptians  hid  themselves  on  account  of  the  swarui  *'  (one  ot  the 
plagues  alleged  to  have  been  brought  on  by  Moses)  "...  they  locked  their  doors  after 
them,  and  God  ordered  the  Sulanuth  .  .  .**  (a  sea-monster^  naively  explains  the  trans- 
lator, in  a  foot-note)  "  which  was  then  in  the  sea,  to  come  up  and  go  into  Egypt  •  .  . 
and  she  had  long  arms,  ten  cubits  in  length  .  .  .  and  she  went  upon  the  roofs  anr  un« 
covered  the  rafting  and  cut  them  .  .  .  and  stretched  forth  her  arm  into  the  house  and 
removed  the  lock  and  the  bolt  and  opened  the  houses  of  Egypt  .  .  .  and  the  swarm  of 
ioimals  destroyed  the  Egyptians,  and  it  grieved  them  exceedin^y." 
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Catholics  abuse  and  misi  epresent  the  nature-spirits,  when  one  of  their  great 
est  authorities,  Clement  the  Alexandrinian,  disposed  of  them,  by  describ* 
ing  these  creatures  as  they  really  are.  Clement,  who  perhaps  had  been  9 
theurgist  as  well  as  a  Neo-platonist,  thus  arguing  upon  good  authority, 
lemarks,  that  it  is  absurd  to  call  theiu  devils,  *  for  they  are  only  inftrun 
angels,  '*  the  powers  which  inhabit  elements,  move  the  winds  and  distrib- 
ute showers,  and  as  such  are  agents  and  subject  to  God."  f  Origeni  who 
before  he  became  a  Christian  also  belonged  to  the  Platonic  school,  is  3f 
the  same  opinion.  Porphyry  describes  these  daemons  more  carefully 
than  any  one  else. 

When  the  possible  nature  of  the  manifesting  intelligences,  which  sci- 
ence believes  to  be  a  ''psychic  force,"  and  spiritualists  the  identical  spirits 
of  the  dead,  is  better  known,  then  will  academicians  and  believers  turn 
to  the  old  philosophers  for  information. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  imagine  an  intelligent  orang-outang  or  some 
African  anthropoid  ape  disembodied,  /•  ^.,  deprived  of  its  physical  and 
in  possession  of  an  astral,  if  not  an  immortal  body.  We  have  found  in 
spiritual  journals  many  instances  where  apparitions  of  departed  pet  dogs 
and  other  animals  have  been  seen.  Therefore,  upon  spiritualistic  testi- 
mony, we  must  think  that  such  animal  "  spirits  "  do  appear  although  we 
reserve  the  right  of  concurring  with  the  ancients  that  the  forms  are  but 
tricks  of  the  elementals.  Once  open  the  door  of  communication  be- 
tween the  terrestrial  and  the  spiritual  world,  nvhat  prevents  the  ape  from 
producing  physical  phenomena  such  as  he  sees  human  spirits  produce. 
And  why  may  not  these  excel  in  cleverness  of  ingenuity  many  of  those 
which  have  been  witnessed  in  spiritual  circles  ?  Let  spiritualists  answer. 
The  orang-outang  of  Borneo  is  little,  if  any,  inferior  to  the  savage  man  in 
intelligence.  Mr.  Wallace  and  other  great  naturalists  give  instances  of 
its  wonderful  acuteness,  although  its  brains  are  inferior  in  cubic  capacity 
to  the  most  undeveloped  of  savages.  These  apes  lack  but  speech  to  be 
men  of  low  grade.  The  sentinels  placed  by  monkeys ;  the  sleeping 
chambers  selected  and  built  by  orang-outangs ;  their  prevision  of  danger 
and  calculations,  which  show  more  than  instinct ;  their  choice  of  leaders 
whom  they  obey ;  and  the  exercise  of  many  of  their  faculties,  certainly 
entitle  them  to  a  place  at  least  on  a  level  with  many  a  flat-headed 
Australian.  Says  Mr.  Wallace,  ''  The  mental  requirements  of  savages, 
and  the  faculties  actually  exercised  by  them,  are  very  little  above  those 
of  the  animals." 

Now,  people  assume  that  there  can  be  no  apes  in  the  other  world, 
because  apes  have  no  ''  souls."     But  apes  have  as  much  intelligence,  il 


•  "Strom,"  vl,  17,  §  159.        t  Ihii.,  vi,  3,  J  joi 
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appears,  as  some  men  ,  why,  then,  should  these  men,  in  no  way  superioi 
to  the  apes,  have  immortal  spirits,  and  the  apes  none  ?  The  materialists 
will  answer  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  a  spirit,  but  that  anni- 
hilation overtakes  each  at  physical  death.  But  the  spiritual  philosophers 
of  all  times  have  agreed  that  man  occupies  a  step  one  degree  higher  than 
the  animal,  and  is  possessed  of  that  something  which  it  lacks,  be  he  the 
most  untutored  of  savages  or  the  wisest  of  philosophers.  The  ancients, 
as  we  have  seen,  taught  that  while  man  is  a  trinity  of  body,  astral  spirit, 
and  immortal  soul,  the  animal  is  but  a  duality — a  being  having  a  physical 
body  and  an  astral  spirit  animating  it  Scientists  can  distinguish  no  dif- 
fierence  in  the  elements  composing  the  bodies  of  men  and  brutes ;  and 
the  kabalists  agree  with  them  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  astral  bodies  (or,  as 
the  physicists  would  call  it,  *'  the  life-principle  ")  of  animals  and  men  are 
identical  in  essence.  Physical  man  is  but  the  highest  development  of 
animal  life.  If,  as  the  scientists  tell  us,  even  thought  is  matter,  and  every 
sensation  of  pain  or  pleasure,  tytry  transient  desire  is  accompanied  by  a 
disturbance  of  ether ;  and  those  bold  speculators,  the  authors  of  the 
Unseen  Universe  beUeve  that  thought  is  conceived  *'  to  affect  the  matter 
of  another  universe  simultaneously  with  this  \ "  why,  then,  should  not  the 
gross,  brutish  thought  of  an  orang-outang,  or  a  dog,  impressing  itself  on 
the  ethereal  waves  of  the  astral  light,  as  well  as  that  of  man,  assure  the 
animal  a  continuity  of  life  after  death,  or  "  a  future  staie  ?  " 

The  kabalists  held,  and  now  hold,  that  it  is  unphilosophical  to  admit 
\haX  the  astral  body  of  man  can  survive  corporeal  death,  and  at  the  same 
time  assert  that  the  astral  body  of  the  ape  is  resolved  into  independent 
molecules.  That  which  survives  as  an  individuality  after  the  death  of 
the  body  is  the  astral  soul^  which  Plato,  in  the  Timceus  and  Gargias^  calls 
the  mortal  soul,  for,  according  to  the  Hermetic  doctrine,  it  throws  off  its 
more  material  particles  at  every  progressive  change  into  a  higher  sphere. 
Socrates  narrates  to  Callicles  *  that  this  mortal  soul  retains  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  body  after  the  death  of  the  latter  \  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  a  man  marked  with  the  whip  will  have  his  astral  body  *'  full  of  the 
prints  and  scars.''  The  astral  spirit  is  a  faithful  duplicate  of  the  body, 
both  in  a  physical  and  spiritual  sense.  The  Divine,  the  highest  and  in^ 
mortal  spirit,  can  be  neither  punished  nor  rewarded.  To  maintain 
such  a  doctrine  would  be  at  the  same  time  absurd  and  blasphemous,  for 
it  is  not  merely  a  flame  lit  at  the  cer  tral  and  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
light,  but  actually  a  portion  of  it,  and  of  identical  essence.  It  assures 
immortality  to  the  individual  astral  being  in  proportion  to  the  willingness 
of  the  latter  to  receive  it.     So  long  as  the  double  man,  1.  e.,  the  man  of 

♦  "GorgUs." 
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flesh  and  spirit,  keeps  within  the  limits  of  the  law  of  spirit  lal  c  mtiimitf  ^ 
so  long  as  the  divine  spark  lir.gers  in  him,  however  faintly,  he  is  on  the 
road  to  an  immortality  in  the  future  state.  But  those  who  resign  them- 
selves to  a  materialistic  existence,  shutting  out  the  divine  radiance  shed 
by  their  spirit,  at  the  beginning  of  the  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  stifling  the 
warning  vcnce  of  that  faithful  sentry,  the  conscience,  which  serves  as  a 
(bcus  for  the  light  in  the  soul — such  beings  as  these,  having  left  behind 
conscience  and  spirit,  and  crossed  the  boundaries  of  matter,  will  of  neces- 
sity have  to  follow  its  laws. 

Matter  is  as  indestructible  and  eternal  as  the  immortal  spirit  itself^  but 
only  in  its  particles,  and  not  as  organized  forms.  The  body  of  so  grossly 
materialistic  a  person  as  above  described,  having  been  deserted  by  its  spirit 
before  physical  death,  when  that  event  occurs,  the  plastic  material,  astral 
soul,  following  the  laws  of  blind  matter,  shapes  itself  thoroughly  into 
the  mould  which  vice  has  been  gradually  preparing  for  it  through  the 
earth-life  of  the  individual.  Then,  as  Plato  says,  it  assumes  the  fbnn  of 
that  "  animal  to  which  it  resembled  in  its  evil  ways  "  •  during  life.  "  It  is 
an  ancient  saying/'  he  tells  us,  **  that  the  souls  departing  hence  exist  in 
Hades  and  return  hither  again  and  are  produced  from  the  dead\  .  .  . 
But  those  who  are  found  to  have  lived  an  eminently  holy  life,  these  arc 
they  who  arrive  at  the  pure  abode  above  and  dwell  on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  earth"  J  (the  ethereal  region).  In  PhadruSy  again,  he  says  that 
when  man  has  ended  h\s  first  life  (on  earth),  some  go  to  places  of  pun- 
ishment beneath  the  earth. §  This  region  below  the  earth,  the  kabalists 
do  not  understand  as  a  place  inside  the  earth,  but  maintain  it  to  be  a 
sphere,  far  inferior  in  perfection  to  the  earth,  and  far  more  material. 

Of  all  the  modern  speculators  upon  the  seeming  incongruities  of 
the  New  Testament^  alone  the  authors  of  the  Unseen  Universe  seem 
to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  kabalistic  truths,  respecting  the  gehenna 
of  the  universe.  |  This  gehenna,  termed  by  the  occultists  the  eighth 
sphere  (numbering  inversely),  is  merely  a  planet  like  our  own,  attached 
to  the  latter  and  folloiving  it  in  its  penumbra  ;  a  kind  of  dust-hole,  a  "  place 
where  all  its  garbage  and  filth  is  consumed,''  to  borrow  an  expression  of 
the  above-mentioned  authors,  and  on  which  all  the  dross  and  scoriflcation 
of  the  cosmic  matter  pertaining  to  our  planet  is  in  a  continual  state  of 
remodelling. 
^  The  secret  doctrine  teaches  that  man,  if  he  wins  immortality,  wiU 
//  remain  forever  the  trinity  that  he  is  in  life,  and  will  continue  so  through* 


•  *•  TimjBus."         t  Cory  :  "  Phadro,"  i.  69.  %  IWd.,  i  ia> 
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out  all  the  spheres.  The  astral  body,  which  in  this  life  is  covered  by  a 
gross  physical  envelope,  becomes — when  relieved  of  that  covering  by  / 
the  process  of  corporeal  death — in  its  turn  the  shell  of  another  and  more  /  ^^\^ 
ethereal  body.  This  begins  developing  from  the  moment  of  death,  and 
becomes  perfected  when  the  astral  body  of  the  earthly  form  finally  sepa- 
rates from  it.  This  process,  they  say,  is  repeated  at  every  new  transition 
from  sphere  to  sphere.  But  the  immortal  soul,  **  the  silvery  spark," 
observed  by  Dr.  Fenwick  in  Margraves  brain,*  and  not  found  by  him 
in  the  animals,  never  changes,  but  remains  indestructible  ''  by  aught  that 
shatters  its  tabernacle."  The  descriptions  by  Porphyry  and  lamblichus 
and  others,  of  the  spirits  of  animals,  which  inhabit  the  astral  lignt,  are 
corroborated  by  those  of  many  of  the  most  trustworthy  and  intelligent 
clairvoyants.  Sometimes  the  animal  forms  are  even  made  visible  to 
every  person  present  at  a  spiritual  circle,  by  being  materialized.  In  his 
PtopU  from  the  Other  Worldy  Colonel  H.  S.  Olcott  describes  a  materi- 
alized squirrel  which  followed  a  spirit-woman  into  the  view  of  the  spec- 
tators, disappeared  and  reappeared  before  their  eyes  several  times,  and  >^ 
finally  followed  the  spirit  into  the  cabinet.  y^^ 

I>et  us  advance  another  step  in  our  argument.  If  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  existence  in  the  spiritual  world  after  corporeal  death,  then  it 
must  occur  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  evolution.  It  takes  man  from 
his  place  at  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  of  matter,  and  lifts  him  into  a  sphere 
of  existence  where  the  same  inexorable  law  follows  him.  And  if  it  fol- 
lows him,  why  not  everything  else  in  nature  ?  Why  not  animals  and 
plants,  which  have  all  a  life-principle,  and  whose  gross  forms  decay  like 
his,  when  that  life-principle  leaves  them  ?  If  his  astral  body  becomes 
more  ethereal  upon  attaining  the  other  sphere,  why  not  theirs  ?  They, 
as  well  as  he,  have  been  evolved  out  of  condensed  cosmic  matter,  and 
our  physicists  cannot  see  the  slightest  difference  between  the  molecules 
of  the  four  kingdoms  of  nature,  which  are  thus  specified  by  Professor 
Le  Conte : 

4.  Animal  Kingdom. 

3.  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

2.  Mineral  Kingdom. 

I.  Elements. 

The  progress  of  matter  from  each  of  these  planes  to  the  plane  above 
is  continuous ;  and,  according  to  Le  Conte,  there  is  no  force  in  nature 

•  Sec  Bulwer-Lytton  :  **  Strange  Story,"  p.  76.     We  do  not  know  where  in  liter 
ature  can  be  found  a  more  vivid  and  beautiful  description  of  this  difference  between 
the  Ufe-prindple  of  man  and  that  of  animals,  than  in  the  passages  heiein  briefly  alluded 
to. 
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capable  of  raising  matter  at  once  from  No.  i  to  No.  3,  or  from  No.  2  tc 
No.  4,  without  stopping  and  receiving  an  accession  of  force  of  a  differen* 
kind  on  the  intermediate  plane. 

Now,  will  any  one  presume  to  say  that  out  of  a  given  number  of  mole- 
cules, originally  and  constantly  homogeneous,  and  all  energized  by  the 
s>ime  principle  of  evolution,  a  certain  number  can  be  carried  through 
those  four  kingdoms  to  the  final  result  of  evolving  immortal  man,  an 
the  others  not  be  allowed  to  progress  beyond  planes  i,  2,  and  3  ?    Wh 
should  not  all  these  molecules  have  an  equal  future  before  them ;  th 
mineral  becoming  plant,  the  plant,  animal,  and  the  animal,  man — if  no 
upon  this  earth,  at  least  somewhere  in  the  boundless  realms  of  space 
The  harmony  which  geometry  and  mathematics — the  only  exact  scienc 
— demonstrate  to  be  the  law  of  the  universe,  would  be  destroyed  if  evi 
iution  were  perfectly  exemplified  in  man  alone  and  limited  in  the  suboKr— 
dinate  kingdoms.     What  logic  suggests,  psychometry  proves ;  and,  as  w-  ^ 
said  before,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  monument  will  one  day  be  erectecj 
by  men  of  science  to  Joseph  R.  Buchanan,  its  modem  discoverer.     If    sl 
fragment  of  mineral,  fossilized  plant,  or  animal  form  gives  the  psych 
eter  as  vivid  and  accurate  pictures  of  their  previous  conditions,  as  a 
ment  of  human  bone  does  of  those  of  the  individual  to  which  it  belonge^S, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  same  subtile  spirit  pervaded  all  nature,  and  w^&i 
inseparable  from  organic  or  inorganic  substances.     If  anthropologist^ 
physiologists,  and  psychologists  are  equally  perplexed  by  primal  and  fi»-  ^ 
causes,  and  by  finding  in  matter  so  much  similarity  in  all  its  forms,  but    :sn 
spirit  such  abysses  of  difference,  it  is,  perhaps,  because  their  inquiri.  ^ 
are  limited  to  our  visible  globe,  and  that  they  cannot,  or  dare  not,  j^go 
beyond.     The  spirit  of  a  mineral,  plant,  or  animal,  may  begin  to  foc^  ^ 
here,  and  reach  its  final  development  millions  of  ages  hereafter,  on  otl»  ^^ 
planets,  known  or  unknown,  visible  or  invisible  to  astronomers.     Fc^^r, 
who  is  able  to  controvert  the  theory  previously  suggested,  that  the  ear^'^h 
itself  will,  like  the  living  creatures  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  ultimate  J  J> 
and  after  passing  through  its  own  stage  of  death  and  dissolution,  becor»^c 
an  etherealized  astral  planet  ?     "  As^bove^sobelow ; "  harmony  is  tl^ 
great  law  of  nature. 

Harmony  m  the  physical  and  mathematical  world  of  sense,  is  justu^ 
in  the  spiritual  one.     Justice  produces  harmony,  and  injustice,  discord; 
and  discord,  on  a  cosmical  scale,  means  chaos — annihilation. 

If  there  is  a  developed  immortal  spirit  in  man,  it  must  be  in  every 
thing  else,  at  least  in  a  latent  or  germinal  state,  and  it  can  only  be  a 
question  of  time  for  each  of  these  germs  to  become  fully  developed. 
What  gross  injustice  it  would  be  for  an  impenitent  criminal  man,  the  per- 
[/etrator  of  a  brutal  murder  when  in  the  exercise  of  his  free  will,  to  hava 
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an  immortal  spirit  which  in  time  may  be  washed  clean  of  sin,  and  enjoy- 
ing perfect  happiness,  while  a  poor  horse,  innocent  of  all  crime,  should 
toil  and  suffer  under  the  merciless  torture  of  his  master's  whip  during  a 
whole  life,  and  then  be  annihilated  at  death  ?  Such  a  belief  implies  a 
brutal  injustice,  and  is  only  possible  among  people  taught  in  the  dogma 
that  everything  is  created  for  man,  and  he  alone  is  the  sovereign  of  the 
universe ; — a  sovereign  so  mighty  that  to  save  him  from  the  consequences 
of  his  own  misdeeds,  it  was  not  too  much  that  the  God  of  the  universe 
should  die  to  placate  his  own  just  wrath. 

If  the  most  abject  savage,  with  a  brain  "very  little  inferior  to  that  of 
a  philosopher  "  *  (the  latter  developed  physically  by  ages  of  civiHzation), 
is  still,  as  regards  the  actual  exercise  of  his  mental  faculties,  very  little 
superior  to  an  animal,  is  it  just  to  infer  that  both  he  and  the  ape  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  become  philosophers ;  the  ape  in  this  world,  the 
man  on  some  other  planet  peopled  equally  with  beings  created  in  some 
4ft?ier  image  of  God  ? 

Says  Professor  Denton,  when  speaking  of  the  future  of  psychometry  : 
"  Astronomy  will  not  disdain  the  assistance  of  this  power.  As  new  forms 
of  organic  being  are  revealed,  when  we  go  back  to  the  earlier  geologic 
periods,  so  new  groupings  of  the  stars,  new  constellations,  will  be  dis- 
played, when  the  heavens  of  those  early  periods  are  examined  by  the 
piercing  gaze  of  future  psychometers.  An  accurate  map  of  the  starry 
heavens  during  the  Silurian  period  may  reveal  to  us  many  secrets  that 
we  have  been  unable  to  discover.  .  .  .  Why  may  we  not  indeed  be  able 
to  read  the  history  of  the  various  heavenly  bodies  .  .  .  their  geological, 
their  natural,  and,  perchance,  their  human  history?  ...  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  trained  psychometers  will  be  able  to  travel  from 
planet  to  planet,  and  read  their  present  condition  minutely,  and  their  past 
history."  \ 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  in  the  eighth  of  the  towers  of  Belus,  in  Baby- 
lon, used  by  the  sacerdotal  astrologers,  there  was  an  uppermost  room,  a 
sanctuary,  where  the  prophesying  priestesses  slept  to  receive  communi- 
cations from  the  god.  Beside  the  couch  stood  a  table  of  gold,  upon 
which  were  laid  various  stones,  which  Manetho  informs  us  were  all 
aerolites.  The  priestesses  developed  the  prophetic  vision  in  themselves 
by  pressing  one  of  these  sacred  stones  against  their  heads  and  bosoms. 
The  same  took  place  at  Thebes,  and  at  Patara,  in  Lycia.  J 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  psychometry  was  known  and  exten- 
sively practiced  by  the  ancients.     We  have  somewhere  seen  it  stated  thai 


•  A  R.  Wallace  :  "  The  Action  of  Natund  Selection  on  Man." 
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the  profound  knowledge  possessed,  according  to  Draper,  by  the  anciect 
Chaldean  astrologers,  of  the  planets  and  their  relations,  was  obtained 
more  by  the  divination  of  the  betylos,  or  the  meteoric  stone,  than  by 
astronomical  instruments.  Strabo,  Pliny,  Helandus — all  speak  of  the 
electrical,  or  electro-magnetic  power  of  the  betyli.  They  were  worshipped 
in  the  remotest  antiquity  in  Egypt  and  Samothrace,  as  magnetic  stones, 
*'  containing  souls  which  had  fallen  from  heaven ;  "  and  the  priests  of 
Cybel^  wore  a  small  betylos  on  their  bodies.  How  curious  the  coinci- 
dence between  the  practice  of  the  priests  of  Belus  and  the 
of  Professor  Denton ! 

As  Professor  Buchanan  truthfully  remarks  of  psychometry,  it  will  en- 
able us  *' .  .  ••  to  detect  vice  and  crime.     No  criminal  act  .  .  •  can 
cape  the  detection  of  psychometry,  when  its  powers  are  properly  brough 
forth  ...  the  sure  detection  of  guilt  by  psychometry  (no  matter  h 
secret  the  act)  will  nullify  all  concealment"  * 

Speaking  of  the  elementary.  Porphyry  says :  "  These  invisible 
have  been  receiving  from  men  honors  as  gods  ...  a  universal  belie 
makes  them  capable  of  becoming  very  malevolent :  it  proves  that  thei 
wrath  is  kindled  against  those  who  neglect  to  o£fer  them  a  legitimate 

ship."t 

Homer  describes  them  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Oar  gcds  appear 

us  when  we  offer  them  sacrifice  .  .  .  sitting  themselves  at  our  tobies^  t 

partake  of  our  festival  meals.     ^Vhenever  they  meet  on  his  travels  a 

itary  Phoenician,  they  serve  to  him  as  guides,  and  otherwise  manifest  th 

presence.     We  can  say  that  our  piety  approaches  us  to  them  as  much 

crime  and  bloodshed  unite  the  Cyclopes  and  the  ferocious  race  of  giants. 

The  latter  proving  that  these  gods  were  kind  and  beneficent  eUemonSy 

that,  whether  they  were  disembodied  spirits  or  elementary  beings,  th- 

were  no  devils. 

The  language  of  Porphyry,  who  was  himself  a  direct  disciple  of  P^K^o- 

tinus,  is  still  more  explicit  as  to  the  nature  of  these  spirits.     '*  Demon 

he  says,  "  are  invisible  ;   but  they  know  ?iow  to  clothe  themselves  wi  ^ 

forms  and  configurations  subjected  to  numerous  variations,  which  c^^^ 

be  explained  by  their  nature   having  much  of  the  corporeal  in  itse^' 

Their  abode  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  earth  .  .  .  and  when  tBo 

can  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  good  dcemonSy  there  is  no  mischief  th^y 

will  not  dare  commit.     One  day  they  will  employ  brute  force  ;   another, 

cunning^  §     Further,  he  says  :  "  It  is  a  child's  play  for  them  to  arouse 


*  **  Anthropology,"  P*  i^S-        t  "  ^f  Sacrifices  to  Gods  and  Daemom^**  dufi  iL 

X  "  Odyssey,"  book  vil 

g  Porphyry  :  "  Of  Sacrifices  to  Gods  and  Daemons,"  chap.  iL 
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in  us  vile  paistoxM^  to  impart  to  societies  and  nations  turbulent  doctrines, 
provoking  wars,  seditions,  and  other  public  calamities,  and  then  tell  you 
^  that  all  of  these  is  the  work  of  the  gods.'  .  .  .  These  spirits  pass  their 
time  in  cheating  and  deceiving  mortals,  creating  around  them  illusions 
and  prodigies ;  their  greatest  ambUicn  is  to  pass  as  gads  and  spuls  (disem* 
bodied  spirits).'*  * 

lamblichus,  the  great  theurgist  of  the  Neo-platonic  school,  a  man 
skilled  in  sacred  magic,  teaches  that  *'  good  daemons  appear  to  us  in 
reality^  while  the  bad  or.es  can  manifest  themselves  but  under  the  shad- 
^y  forms  of  phantoms  J*  Further,  he  corroborates  Porphyry,  and  tells 
that  ^ .  .  •  the  good  ones  fear  not  the  lights  while  the  wicked  ones  re- 
quire darkness.  .  .  .  The  sensations  they  excite  in  us  make  us  believe 
in  the  presence  and  reality  of  things  they  show,  though  these  things  be 
absent"  f 

Even  the  most  practiced  theurgists  found  danger  sometimes  in  their 
dealings  with  certain  elementaries,  and  we  have  lamblichus  stating  that, 
*'  The  gods,  the  angels,  and  the  dnsmons,  as  well  as  the  soulsy  may  be 
sunuiioned  through  evocation  and  prayer.  .  .  .  But  when,  during  theurgic 
operations,  a  mistake  is  made,  beware  1  Do  not  imagine  that  you  are 
communicating  with  beneficent  divinities,  who  have  answered  your  earn- 
est prayer ;  no,  for  they  are  bad  daemons,  only  under  the  guise  of  good 
ones  !  For  the  elementaries  often  clothe  themselves  with  the  similitude 
of  the  good,  and  assume  a  rank  very  much  superior  to  that  they  really 
occupy.     Their  boasting  betrays  them."  J 

Some  twenty  years  since,  Baron  Du  Potet,  disgusted  with  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  scientists,  who  persisted  in  seeing  in  the  greatest  psychologi- 
cal phenomena  only  the  result  of  clever  trickery,  gave  vent  to  his  indig- 
nation in  the  following  terms : 

*'  Here  am  I,  on  my  way,  I  may  truly  say,  to  the  land  of  marvels  I  1 
am  preparing  to  shock  every  opinion,  and  provoke  laughter  in  our  most 
illustrious  scientists  ...  for  I  am  convinced  that  agetUs  of  an  immense 
fotency  exist  outside  of  us ;  that  they  can  enter  in  us ;  move  our  limbs 
and  organs ;  and  use  us  as  they  please.  It  was,  after  all,  the  belief  of 
our  fathers  and  of  the  whole  of  antiquity.  £very  religion  admitted  the 
reality  of  spiritual  agents.  •  •  .  Recalling  innumerable  phenomena 
which  I  have  produced  in  the  sight  of  thousands  of  persons,  seeing  the 
beastly  indifference  of  official  science,  in  presence  of  a  discovery  which 
transports  the  mind  into  the  regions  of  the  unknown  [sic]  ;  an  old  man, 
at  the  very  moment  when  fought  to  be  just  being  Mrn.  ...  I  am  nul 

^  Ibid.        f  lamblichui :  <*  De  Mysteriis  Egyptonm ." 

X  Ibid. :  '*  On  tht  Dif  erence  hot  ween  the  Daemons,  '.he  Souls,  etc.** 
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sure  if  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  me  to  have  shared  the  commoB 
ignorance. 

**  I  have  suffered  calumnies  to  be  written  without  refuting  them.  •  •  • 
At  one  time  it  is  simple  ignorance  which  speaks,  and  I  am  silent ;  at 
another  still,  superficiality,  raising  its  voice,  makes  a  bluster,  and  I  find 
myself  hesitating  whether  or  not  to  speak.  Is  this  indifference  <»r  lazi- 
ness ?  Has  fear  the  power  to  paralyze  my  spirit  ?  No ;  none  of  these 
causes  affect  me ;  I  know  simply  that  it  is  necessary  to  prove  what  on 
asserts,  and  this  restrains  me.  For,  in  justifying  my  assertions,  in  show 
ing  the  living  fact,  which  proves  my  sincerity  and  the  truth,  I  transl^< 

OUTSIDE  THE   PRECINCTS   OF  THE  TEMPLE  the  Sacrcd  inscription,  WHICH 
NO  PROFANE    EVE   SHOULD   EVER   READ. 

"  You  doubt  sorcery  and  magic  ?  O,  truth  !  thy  possession  is  a 
burden ! "  ♦ 

With  a  bigotry  which  one  might  search  for  in  vain  outside  the  churcf  -b 
in  whose  interest  he  writes,  des  Mousseaux  quotes  the  above  lang^uage^^St 
as  proof  positive  that  this  devoted  savant,  and  all  who  share  his  belie^:^^  f^ 
have  given  themselves  over  to  the  dominion  of  the  JEvil  One  / 

Self-complacency  is  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  enlightenmet  — Jt 
of  the  modern  spiritualist.  His  thirty  years'  experience  with  the  phi 
nomena  seem  to  him  sufficient  to  have  established  intemiundane  inte 
course  upon  an  unassailable  basis.  His  thirty  years  have  not  on) 
brought  to  him  the  conviction  that  the  dead  communicate  and  thi 
prove  the  spirit's  immortality,  but  also  settled  in  his  mind  an  idea  th^  ^-at 
little  or  nothing  can  be  learned  of  the  other  world,  except  throua^sgh 
mediums. 

For  the  spiritualists,  the  records  of  the  past  either  do  not  exist,  or  if 

they  are  familiar  with  its  gathered  treasures,  they  regard  them  as  havii^^cng 
no  bearing  upon  their  own  experiences.  And  yet,  the  problems  whi^^ch 
so  vex  them,  were  solved  thousands  of  years  ago  by  the  theurgists,  w!^^^ho 
have  left  the  keys  to  those  who  will  search  for  them  in  the  proper  spi^F^irit 
and  with  knowledge.  Is  it  possible  that  nature  has  changed  her  wor^  ^vrk, 
and  that  we  are  encountering  different  spirits  and  different  laws  it^^^cm 
those  of  old  ?    Or  can  any  spiritualist  imagine  that  he  knows  ^^r^  oi 

even  as  much  about  mediumistic  phenomena  or  the  nature  of  varian^vns 
spirits,  as  a  priest-caste  who  spent  their  lives  in  theurgical  practice,  wYsi^micb 
had  been  known  and  studied  for  countless  centuries  ?     If  the  narratL  -^cs 
of  Owen  and  Hare,  of  Edmonds,  and  Crookes,  and  Wallace  are  credi'%:7/e^ 
why  not  those  of  Herodotus,  the  "  Father  of  History,"  of  lamblichus.   smd 
Porphyry,  and  hundreds  of  other  ancient  authors  ?    If  the  spiritu&liiH!i 


^  Da  Potet :  «  La  Magie  DeroOie.'* 
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have  their  phenomena  under  test-conditions,  so  had  the  old  theurgists, 
whose  records,  moreover,  show  that  they  could  produce  and  vaiy  them 
at  will.  The  day  when  this  fact  shall  be  recognized,  and  profitless  specu- 
lations of  modem  investigators  shall  give  place  to  patient  study  of  the 
works  of  the  theurgists,  will  mark  the  dawn  of  new  and  important  discor- 
eiiet  in  die  field  of  psychology. 


CHAPTER  X. 

**Tbe  more  powerfiil  louli  percetTe  truth  through  daemidves,  and  are  of  a  mora  ia»«mi»a ; 
Such  loiila  are  saved  through  their  own  atrength,  according  to  die  orade.**— Paocuus  in  i  Aid 

"  Since  the  loul  perpetually  runs  and  jkutt*  tkr0Mgk  all  tkimgs  in  a  certain  space  of 
being  performed,  it  is  presently  compelled  to  run  back  again  through  all  things,  and  unfold  the 
of  generation  in  the  worid  ...  for  as  often  as  the  same  causes  return,  the  same  effects  wiU  in  like 
be  returned.— FiQN.  tU  Itfu  Am.^  tag,  ChaltUoH  OracU*. 

"  If  not  to  some  peculiar  end  assign' d. 
Study's  the  spedous  trifling  of  the  mind.**— YouNO. 

FROM  the  moment  when  the  foetal  embryo  is  formed  until  the  nli        1 
nian^  gasping  his  last,  drops  into  the  grave,  neither  the  beginnin 
nor  the  end  is  understood  by  scholastic  science  ;  all  before  us  is  a  blan 
all  after  us  chaos.     For  it  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  relations  betwee 
spirit,  soul,  and  body,  either  before  or  after  death.     The  mere  life-princ 
pie  itself  presents  an  unsolvable  enigma,  upon  the  study  of  which  mat 
rialism  has  vainly  exhausted  its  intellectual  powers.     In  the  presence  of 
corpse  the  skeptical  physiologist  stands  dumb  when  asked  by  his  pup 
whence  came  the  former  tenant  of  that  empty  box,  and  whither  it 
gone.    The  pupil  must  either,  like  his  master,  rest  satis&ed  with  the  e 
planation  that  protoplasm  made  the  man,  and  force  vitalized  and  will  no 
consume  his  body,  or  he  must  go  outside  the  walls  of  his  college  and  t 
books  of  its  library  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  mystery. 

It  is  sometimes  as  interesting  as  instructive  to  follow  the  two  gre 
rivals,  science  and  tlieology,  in  their  frequent  skirmishes.     Not  all  of  th- 
sons  of  the  Church  are  as  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  at  advocacy 
the  poor  Abb6  Moigno,  of  Paris.     This  respectable,  and  no  doubt  weL^ 
meaning  divine,  in  his  fruitless  attempt  to  refute  the  free-thinking  a 
ments  of  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Du  Bois- Raymond,  and  many  others,  has  m 
with  a  sad  failure.     In  his  antidotal  arguments  his  success  was  more 
doubtful,  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble,  the  *'  Congregation  of  the  I 
dex"  forbids  the  circulation  of  his  book  among  the  faithfuL 

It  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  engage  in  a  single-handed  duel  wi 
scientists  on  topics  which  are  well  demonstrated  by  experimental  researc' 
In  what  they  do  know  they  are  unassailable,  and  until  the  old  formula 
destroyed  by  their  own  hands  and  replaced  by  a  more  newly-discover 
one,  there  is  no  use  fighting  against  Achilles — imless,  indeed,  one  is  for-' 
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Innate  enough  to  catch  the  swift-footed  god  by  hif  vulnerable  heel.     This 
heel  is — what  they  confess  they  do  not  know  ! 

That  was  a  cunning  device  to  which  a  certain  well-known  preachei 
resorted  to  reach  this  mortal  part  Before  we  proceed  to  narrate  the  ex- 
traordinary though  well  authenticated  facts  with  which  we  intend  to  fill 
this  chapter,  it  will  be  good  policy  to  show  once  more  how  fallible  is 
modem  science  as  to  every  fact  in  nature  which  can  be  tested  neither  by 
retort  nor  crucible.  The  following  are  a  few  fragments  from  a  series  of 
sermons  by  F.  Felix,  of  Notre  Dame,  entitled  Mystery  and  Science.  They 
are  worthy  to  be  translated  for  and  quoted  in  a  work  which  is  undertaken 
in  precisely  the  same  spirit  as  that  exhibited  by  the  preacher.  For  once 
the  Church  silenced  for  a  time  the  arrogance  of  her  traditional  enemy,  in 
the  face  of  the  learned  academicians. 

It  was  known  that  the  great  preacher,  in  response  to  the  general  de- 
sire of  the  faithful,  and  perhaps  to  the  orders  of  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
had  been  preparing  himself  for  a  great  oratorical  effort,  and  the  historic 
cathedral  was  filled  with  a  monster  congregation.  Amid  a  profound  si- 
lence he  began  his  discourse,  of  which  the  following  paragraphs  are  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose  : 

''  A  portentous  word  has  been  pronounced  against  us  to  confront  prog- 
ress with  Christianity — science.  Such  is  the  formidable  evocation  with 
irhich  they  try  to  appall  us.  To  all  that  we  can  say  to  base  progress 
upon  Christianity,  they  have  always  a  ready  response  :  that  is  not  scien- 
tific.  We  say  revelation  ;  revelation  is  not  scientific  We  say  miracle  \ 
a.  miracle  is  not  scientific. 

''  Thus  antichristianism,  faidiful  to  its  tradition,  and  now  more  than 
ever,  pretends  to  kill  us  by  science.  Principle  of  darkness^  it  threatens 
us  with  light.    It  proclaims  itself  the  light  .  •  . 

''A  hundred  times  I  asked  myself,  What  is,  then,  that  terrible  science 
which  is  making  ready  to  devour  us  ?  ...  Is  it  mathematical  science  ? 
•  .^ .  but  we  also  have  our  mathematicians.  Is  it  physics  ?  Astronomy  ? 
Physiology?  Geology?  But  we  number  in  Catholicism  astronomers, 
physicists,  geologists,*  and  physiologists,  who  make  somewhat  of  a  figure 
in  the  scientific  world,  who  have  their  place  in  the  Academy  and  their 
name  in  history.  It  would  appear  that  what  is  to  crush  us  is  neither  this 
nor  that  science,  but  science  in  general. 

"  And  why  do  they  prophesy  the  overthrow  of  Christianity  by  science  * 
Listen  :  ...  we  must  perish  by  science  because  we  teach  mysteries,  and 
because  the  Christian  mysteries  are  in  radical  antagonism  with  modem 


•  Wewoidkr  if  Fathv  Fclis  is  prqMved  to  fncliide  St  AngwtlM^  LactutiM^  Mid 
Bcde  in  this  categoiy  ? 
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science.  .  .  .  Mystery  is  the  negation  of  common  sense ;  science  repels 
it ;  science  condemns  it ;  she  has  spoken — ^Anathema ! 

"Ah  I  you  are  right ;  if  Christian  mystery  is  what  you  proclaim  it| 
then  in  the  name  of  science  hurl  the  anathema  at  it  Nothing  is  antipa- 
thetic to  science  like  the  absurd  and  contradictory.  But,  glory  be  to  the 
truth  !  such  is  not  the  mystery  of  Christianity.  If  it  were  so,  it  would  re- 
main for  you  to  explain  the  most  inexplicable  of  mysteries  :  how  comes 
it  that,  during  nearly  2,000  years,  so  many  superior  minds  and  rare  gen- 
iuses have  embraced  our  mysteries,  without  thinking  to  repudiate  science 
or  abdicate  reason  ?  *  Talk  as  much  as  you  like  of  your  mod< 
science,  modem  thought,  and  modem  genius,  there  were  scientbts  befoi 
1789. 

"  If  our  mysteries  are  so  manifestly  absurd  and  contradictory,  how  ii 
it  that  such  mighty  geniuses  should  have  accepted  them  without  a  singh 
doubt  ?  .  .  .  But  God  preserve  me  from  insisting  upon  demonstratin( 
that  mystery  implies  no  contradiction  with  science  I  ...  Of  vdiat  use  tc 
prove,  by  metaphysical  abstractions,  that  science  can  reconcile  itself 
mystery,  when  all  the  realities  of  creation  show  unanswerably  that  m] 
tery  everywhere  baffles  science  ?    You  ask  that  we  should  show  you, 
yond  doubt,  that  exact  science  cannot  admit  mystery ;  I  answer  you 
edly  that  she  cannot  escape  it.     Mystery  is  the  FATALmr  of  science. 

"  Shall  we  choose  our  proofs  ?    First,  then,  look  around  at  the  piirel^^^9 
material  world,  from  the  smallest  atom  to  the  most  majestic  sun.     There^^  ^^^ 
if  you  try  to  embrace  in  the  unity  of  a  single  law  all  these  bodies  an^-^^K-^ 
their  movements,  if  you  seek  the  word  which  explains,  in  this  vast  pan^^c-fl^^^' 
orama  of  the  universe,  this  prodigious  harmony,  where  all  seems  to  obc]^^^^^^^' 
the  empire  of  a  single  force,  you  pronounce  a  word  to  express  it,  and  sa^^is^   ^ 
Attraction  /  .  .  .  Yes,  attraction,  this  is  the  sublime  epitome  of  the  8ciM^>J>s  ^ 
ence  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     You  say  that  throughout  space  these  bodies^i-^^^* 
recognize  and  attract  each  other ;  you  say  that  they  attract  in  proportiorvo-^^^^^ 
to  their  mass,  and  in  inverse  ratio  with  the  squares  of  their  distance«g  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
And,  in  fact,  until  the  present  moment,  nothing  has  happened  to  give  th»  J^^      ^ 
lie  to  this  assertion,  but  ever3rthing  has  confirmed  a  formula  which  noi>^^>  ^*^ 
reigns  sovereign  in  the  empire  of  hypothesis,  and  therefore  it  mus^-«^^^°" 
henceforth  enjoy  the  glory  of  being  an  invincible  traism. 

"  Gentlemen,  with  all  my  heart  I  make  my  scientiBc  obeisances  to 
sovereignty  of  attraction.     It  is  not  I  who  would  desire  to  obscure  a  li| 
in  the  world  of  matter  which  reflects  upon  the  world  of  spirits.     Thi 


^  For  instance,  Copernicus,  Bmno,  tnd  Galileo  ?    For  farthar  partknlm 
« Index  Expurgatorias.*'    Verily,  wiie  are  mch  popular  Mjinp^  as  Chat,  << 
carries  off  cities  at  one  shoot." 
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empire  of  attraction,  then,  is  palpable ;  it  is  sovereign  ;  it  stares  us  iu 
the  face ! 

"  But,  what  is  this  attraction  ?  who  has  seen  attraction  ?  who  has  met 
attraction?  who  has  touched  attraction?  How  do  these  mute  bodies, 
intelligent f  insensible,  exercise  upon  each  other  unconsciously  this  recip- 
rocity of  action  and  reaction  which  holds  them  in  a  common  equilibrium 
and  unanimous  harmony  ?  Is  this  force  which  draws  sun  to  sun,  and 
atom  to  atom,  an  invisible  mediator  which  goes  from  one  to  another  ? 
And,  in  such  case  what  is  this  mediator?  whence  comes  to  itself  this 
force  which  mediates,  and  this  power  which  embraces,  from  which  the 
sun  can  no  more  escape  than  the  atom.  But  is  this  force  nothing  dififer- 
ent  from  the  elements  themselves  which  attract  each  other  ?  . .  .  Mystery ! 
Mystery  1 

'<  Yes,  gentlemen,  this  attraction  which  shines  with  such  brightness 
throughout  the  material  world,  remains  to  you  at  bottom  an  impenetrable 
mystery.  •  .  .  Well  1  because  of  its  mystery,  will  you  deny  its  reality, 
which  touches  you,  and  its  domination,  which  subjugates  you  ?  .  .  •  And 
again,  remark  if  you  please,  mystery  is  so  much  at  the  foundation  of  all 
science  that  if  you  should  desire  to  exclude  mystery,  you  would  be  com- 
pelled to  suppress  science  itself.  Imagine  whatever  science  you  willy 
follow  the  magni6cent  sweep  of  its  deductions  .  .  .  when  you  arrive  at 
its  parent  source,  you  come  face  to  face  with  the  unknown,* 

**  Who  has  been  able  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  the  formation  of  a 
body,  the  generation  of  a  single  atom  ?  What  is  there  I  will  not  say  at 
the  centre  of  a  sun,  but  at  the  centre  of  an  atom?  who  has  sounded  to 
the  bottom  the  abyss  in  a  grain  of  sand  ?  The  grain  of  sand,  gentlemen, 
has  been  studied  four  thousand  years  by  science,  she  has  turned  and  re- 
turned it ;  she  divides  it  and  subdivides  it ;  she  torments  it  with  her  ex- 
periments ;  she  vexes  it  with  her  questions  to  snatch  from  it  the  final 
word  as  to  its  secret  constitution ;  she  asks  it,  with  an  insatiable  curios- 
ity :  'Shall  I  divide  thee  infinitesimally ? '  Then,  suspended  over  this 
abyss,  science  hesitates,  she  stumbles,  she  feels  dazzled,  she  becomes 
dizzy,  and,  in  despair  says :  I  do  not  know  1 

"  But  if  you  are  so  fatally  ignorant  of  the  genesis  and  hidden  nature 
of  a  grain  of  sand,  how  should  you  have  an  intuition  as  to  the  gener  liton 
of  a  single  living  being  ?    Whence  in  the  living  being  does  life  coii.e  ? 

Where  does  it  commence  ?    What  is  the  life-principle  ?  "  f 

■ —  ^^^■^»"~^~~— ^■^■— ^^^^^^-^^-^-^— ^^— ^^^—^^i™^— ^—^■^— ^» 

^  This  statement,  neither  Herbert  Spencer  nor  Huxley  will  be  likely  to  ti  averse. 
Bat  Father  Felix  seems  insensible  of  his  own  debt  to  science ;  if  he  had  said  this  in 
February,  i6oo,  he  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  poor  Bnmo. 

f  "  Le  Myst^re  et  la  Science,"  conferences,  P.  Felix  de  Notre  Dame ;  det  Mo«» 
ieaiiz:  •<  HanU  Phen.  ^•'^^  '* 
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Can  the  scientists  answer  the  eloquent  monk?    Can  they  escape 
from  his  pitiless  logic  ?     Mystery  certainly  does  bound  them  on  every 
side ;  and  the  Ultima  Thule,  whether  of  Herbert  Spencer^  Tyndall,  oi 
Huxley,  has  written  upon  the  closed  portals  the  words  Incomprehensi 
BLE,  Unknowable.    For  the  lover  of  metaphor,  science  may  be  likened     J 
to  a  twinkling  star  shining  with  resplendent  brightness  through  rifts  in  a  -^ 
bank  of  densely-black  clouds.     If  her  votaries  cannot  define  that  mysteri-^— 
ous  attraction  which  draws  into  concrete  masses  the  material  pardcU 
which  form  the  smallest  pebble  on  the  ocean-beach,  how  can  they  defii 
the  limits  at  which  the  possible  stops  and  the  impossible  begins  ? 

Why  should  there  be  an  attraction  between  the  molecules  of  raattefi 
and  none  between  those  of  spirit  ?  If,  out  of  the  material  portion  of 
ether,  by  virtue  of  the  inherent  restlessness  of  its  particles,  the  forms 
worlds  and  their  species  of  plants  and  animals  can  be  evolved,  why,  ou^C: 
of  the  spiritual  part  of  the  ether,  should  not  successive  races  of  beings^^ 
from  the  stage  of  monad  to  that  of  man,  be  developed ;  each  lower 
unfolding  a  higher  one  until  the  work  of  evolution  is  completed  on 
earth,  in  the  production  of  immortal  man  ?  It  will  be  seen  that,  for  th« 
moment,  we  entirely  put  aside  the  accumulated  facts  which  prove  die 
case,  and  submit  it  to  the  arbitrament  of  logic. 

By  whatsoever  name  the  physicists  may  call  the  energizing  principle 
in  matter  is  of  no  account ;  it  is  a  subtile  something  apart  from  the  mat- 
ter itself,  and,  as  it  escapes  their  detection,  it  must  be  something  besides 
matter.  If  the  law  of  attraction  is  admitted  as  governing  the  one,  whj 
should  it  be  excluded  from  influencing  the  other  ?  Leaving  logic  to  an- 
swer, we  turn  to  the  common  experience  of  mankind,  and  there  find  a 
mass  of  testimony  corroborative  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  if  we  judge 
but  from  analogies.  But  we  have  more  than  that — we  have  the  unim- 
peachable testimony  of  thousands  upon  thousands,  that  there  is  a  regular 
science  of  the  soul,  which,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  now  denied  the  right 
of  a  place  among  other  sciences,  is  a  science.  This  science,  by  penetrat- 
ing the  arcana  of  nature  far  deeper  than  our  modern  philosophy  ever 
dreamed  possible,  teaches  us  how  to  force  the  invisible  to  become  visi- 
ble ;  the  existence  of  elementary  spirits  ;  the  nature  and  magical  proper- 
ties of  the  astral  light ;  the  power  of  living  men  to  bring  themselves  into 
communication  with  the  former  through  the  latter.  Let  them  examine 
the  proofs  with  the  lamp  of  experience,  and  neither  the  Academy  nor 
the  Church,  for  which  Father  Felix  so  persuasively  poke,  can  deny 
them. 

Modem  science  is  in  a  dilemma ;  it  must  concede  our  hypothesis  to 
be  correct,  or  admit  the  possibility  of  miracle.  To  do  so^  is  to  say  that 
there  can  be  an  infraction  of  natural  law.     If  this  can  hippeii  io  One 
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what  assurance  have  we  that  it  ma}-  not  be  repeated  indefinitely,  and  so 
destroy  that  fixity  of  law,  that  perfect  balance  of  forces  by  which  the  uni- 
verse is  governed.  This  is  a  very  ancient  and  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment. To  deny  the  appearance,  in  our  midst,  of  supersensual  beings, 
when  they  have  been  seen,  at  various  times  and  in  various  countries,  by 
not  merely  thousands,  but  millions  of  persons,  is  unpardonable  obstinacy ; 
to  say  that,  in  any  one  instance,  the  apparition  has  been  pri>duced  by  a 
miracle,  fatal  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  science.  What  will  they 
do  ?  What  can  they  do,  when  they  shall  have  awakened  fi-om  the  be- 
numbing stupor  of  their  pride,  but  collect  the  facts,  and  try  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  their  field  of  investigations  ? 

The  existence  of  spirit  in  the  common  mediator,  the  ether,  is  denied 
by  materialism ;  while  theology  makes  of  it  a  personal  god,  the  kabalist 
holds  that  both  are  wrong,  saying  that  in  ether,  the  elements  represent 
but  matter — the  blind  cosmic  forces  of  nature  ;  and  Spirit,  the  intelligence 
which  directs  them.  The  Hermetic,  Orphic,  and  Pythagorean  cosmo- 
gonical  doctrines,  as  well  as  those  of  Sanchoniathon  and  Berosus,  are  all 
based  ujwn  one  irrefutable  formula,  viz, :  that  the  ether  and  chaos,  or,  in 
the  Platonic  language,  mind  and  matter,  were  the  two  primeval  and  eter- 
nal principles  of  the  universe,  utterly  independent  of  anything  else.  The 
former  was  the  all-vivifying  intellectual  principle ;  the  chaos,  a  shapeless, 
liquid  principle,  without  "  form  or  sense,"  from  the  union  of  which  two, 
sprung  into  existence  the  universe,  or  rather,  the  universal  world,  the  first 
androgenous  deity — the  chaotic  matter  becoming  its  body,  and  ether  the 
soul.  According  to  the  phraseology  of  a  Fragment  of  Hertnias,  "  chaos, 
from  this  union  with  spirit,  obtaining  sensCy  shone  with  pleasure,  and  thus 
was  produced  the  Protogcnos  (the  first-born)  light."  *  This  is  the  uni 
versal  trinity,  based  on  the  metaphysical  conceptions  of  the  ancients, 
who,  reasoning  by  analogy,  made  of  man,  who  is  a  compound  of  intellect 
and  matter,  the  microcosm  of  the  macrocosm,  or  great  universe. 

If  we  now  compare  this  doctrine  with  the  speculations  of  science, 
which  comes  to  a  full  stop  at  the  Borderland  of  the  unknown,  and,  while 
incompetent  to  solve  the  mystery,  will  allow  no  one  else  to  speculate 
upon  the  subject ;  or,  with  the  great  theological  dogma,  that  the  world 
was  called  into  existence  by  a  heavenly  trick  of  prestidigitatic  n  ;  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  believe  that,  in  the  absence  of  better  proof,  the  Hermetic 
doctrine  is  by  far  the  more  reasonable,  highly  metaphysical  as  it  may 
appear.  The  universe  is  there,  and  we  know  that  we  exist ;  but  how  did 
it  come,  and  how  did  we  appear  in  it  ?     Denied  an  answer  by  the  rep- 


^  Damasciua,  in  the  *<  Theogony,"  caUs  it  Dh^  "  the  dkpoter  of  all  tiiiagi.'*  Coiy 
'Aadent  Pragftients,"  p.  314. 
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resentatives  of  physical  learning,  and  excommunicated  and  anathematize^ 
for  our  blasphemous  curiosity  by  the  spiritual  usurpers,  what  can  we  do^^ 
but  turn  foA  information  to  the  sages  who  meditated  upon  the  subject  age^ 
before  the  molecules  of  our  philosophers  aggregated  in  ethereal  space  ? 

This  visible  universe  of  spirit  and  matter,  they  say,  is  but  the  concret<<^ 
image  of  the  ideal  abstraction ;  it  was  built  on  the  model  of  the  fir^  | 
divine  idea.     Thus  our  universe  existed  from  eternity  in  a  latent  statfi^ 
The  soul  animating  this  purely  spiritual  universe  is  the  central  sun,  tbe 
highest  deity  itself.     It  was  not  himself  who  built  the  concrete  form  of 
bis  idea,  but  his  first-begotten ;  and  as  it  was  constructed  on  the  geo- 
metrical figure  of  the  dodecahedron,*  the  first-begotten  *'  was  pleased  to 
employ  twelve  thousand  years  in  its  creation."     The  latter  number  is 
expressed  in  the  Tyrrhenian  cosmogony,  f  which  shows  man  created  Id 
the  sixth  millennium.     This  agrees  with  the  Egyptian  theory  of  6,000 
*^  years,"^  and  with  the  Hebrew  computation.    Sanchoniathon,  §  in  his  CW* 
mogonyj  declares  that  when  the  wind  (spirit)  became  enamored  of  its  own 
principles  (the  chaos),  an  intimate  union  took  place,  which  connection  vas 
called  pathos,  and  from  this  sprang  the  seed  of  all.    And  the  chaos  knew 
not  its  own  production,  for  it  was  senseless;  but  from  its  embrace  with 
the  wind  was  generated  mdt,  or  the  ilus  (mud).  ||     From  this  proceeded 
the  spores  of  creation  and  the  generation  of  the  universe. 

The  ancients,  who  named  but  four  elements,  made  of  aether  a  fifth  one. 
On  account  of  its  essence  being  made  divine  by  the  unseen  presena  it 
was  considered  as  a  medium  between  this  world  and  the  next.  They  held 
that  when  the  directing  intelligences  retired  from  any  portion  of  ether, 
one  of  the  four  kingdoms  which  they  are  bound  to  superintend,  the  space 
was  left  in  possession  of  evil.  An  adept  who  prepared  to  converse  widi 
the  "  invisibles,"  had  to  know  well  his  ritual,  and  be  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  conditions  required  for  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  the  four 
elements  in  the  astral  light.  First  of  all,  he  must  purify  the  essence,  and 
within  the  circle  in  which  he  sought  to  attract  the  pure  spirits,  equilibrize 
the  elements,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  elementaries  into  their 
respective  spheres.  But  woe  to  the  imprudent  inquirer  who  ignorantly 
trespasses  upon  forbidden  ground  ;  danger  will  beset  him  at  every  step. 
He  evokes  powers  that  he  cannot  control ;  he  arouses  sentries  which  allow 
only  their  masters  to  pass.  For,  in  the  words  of  the  immortal  Rosicrucian, 
"  Once  that  thou  hast  resolved  to  become  a  codperator  with  the  spirit  of 


♦  Plato:  "Timaeitt."        f  "Suidw:  v.  Tyrrbenia." 

t  The  reader  will  understand  that  by  "years'*  b  nceant  ''ages,'*  not  m«re  pcriodi 
of  twelve  lunar  months  each. 

JS  See  the  Greek  translation  by  PhUo  Byblius.        |  Cory :  «*  Andent  Fragmcnn" 
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the  living  God,  take  care  not  to  hinder  Him  in  His  work ;  for,  if  thy  heat 
exceeds  the  natural  proportion  thou  hast  stirr'd  the  wrath  of  the  moyst  "^ 
natures^  and  they  will  stand  up  against  the  central  fire^  and  the  central 
fire  against  them,  and  there  will  be  a  terrible  division  in  the  chaos, ^^\ 
The  spirit  of  harmony  and  union  will  depart  from  the  elements,  disturbed 
by  the  imprudent  hand ;  and  the  currents  of  blind  forces  will  become  im- 
mediately infested  by  numberless  creatures  of  matter  and  instinct — the 
bad  daemons  of  the  theurgists,  the  devils  of  theolc^ ;  the  gnomes,  sala- 
manders, sylphs,  and  undines  will  assail  the  rash  performer  under  multifar- 
ious a&ial  forms.  Unable  to  invent  anything,  they  will  search  your 
memory  to  its  very  depths ;  hence  the  nervous  exhaustion  and  mental 
oppression  of  certain  sensitive  natures  at  spiritual  circles.  The  ele- 
mentals  will  bring  to  light  long-forgotten  remembrances  of  the  past ; 
forms,  images,  sweet  mementos,  and  famih'ar  sentences,  long  since  faded 
from  our  own  remembrance,  but  vividly  preserved  in  the  inscrutable  depths 
of  our  memory  and  on  the  astral  tablets  of  the  imperishable  *'  Book  or 

LiFR." 

Every  organized  thing  in  this  world,  visible  as  well  as  invisible,  has 
an  element  appropriate  to  itself.  The  fish  lives  and  breathes  in  the 
water ;  the  plant  consumes  carbonic  acid,  which  for  animals  and  men 
produces  death ;  some  beings  are  fitted  for  rarefied  strata  of  air,  others 
exist  only  in  the  densest.  Life,  to  some,  is  dependent  on  sunlight,  to 
others,  upon  darkness;  and  so  the  wise  economy  of  nature  adapts  to 
each  existing  condition  some  living  form.  These  analogies  warrant  the 
conclusion  that,  not  only  is  there  no  unoccupied  portion  of  universal 
nature,  but  also  that  for  each  thing  that  has  life,  special  conditions  are 
furnished,  and,  being   furnished,  they  are  necessary.     Now,   assuming 

*  We  give  the  spelling  and  words  of  this  Kabalist  who  lived  and  published  his  works 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Generally  he  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  famous 
alchemists  among  the  Hermetic  philosophers. 

f  The  most  positive  of  materialistic  philosophers  agree  that  all  that  exists  was 
evolved  from  ether ;  hence,  air,  water,  earth,  and  fire,  the  four  primordial  elements 
most  also  proceed  from  ether  and  chaos  the  first  Duad ;  all  the  imponderables,  whether 
now  known  or  unknown,  proceed  from  the  same  source.  Now,  if  there  is  a  spiritual 
essence  in  matter,  and  that  essence  forces  it  to  shape  itself  into  millions  of  individual 
foms,  why  is  tt  illogical  to  assert  that  each  of  these  spiritual  kingdoms  in  nature  is  peo- 
pled with  beings  evolved  out  of  its  own  material  ?  Chemistry  teaches  us  that  in  man's 
body  there  are  air,  water,  earth,  and  heat,  or  fire — air  is  present  in  its  components ; 
water  in  the  secretions;  earth  in  the  inorganic  constituents:  andyfr/in  the  animal 
heat.  The  Kabalist  knows  by  experience  that  an  elemental  spirit  contains  only  one^ 
and  that  each  one  of  the  four  kingdoms  has  its  own  peculiar  elemental  spirits ;  nuui 
being  higher  than  they,  the  law  of  evolution  finds  its  illnstration  in  the  combiDatioB  -4 
all  four  in  him. 
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that  there  is  an  invisible  side  to  the  universe,  the  fixed  habit  of  natae 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  this  half  is  occupied,  like  the  other  half ; 
and  that  each  group  of  its  occupants  is  supplied  with  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  existence.  It  is  as  illogical  to  imagine  that  identical  con- 
ditions are  furnished  to  all,  as  it  would  be  to  maintain  such  a  theory 
respecting  the  inhabitants  of  the  domain  of  visible  nature.  That  there 
are  spirits  implies  that  there  is  a  diversity  of  spirits ;  for  men  differ,  and 
human  spirits  are  but  disembodied  men. 

To  say  that  all  spirits  are  alike,  or  fitted  to  the  same  atmosphere,  or 
possessed  of  like  powers,  or  governed  by  the  same  attractions — electric^ 
magnetic,  odic,  astral,  it  matters  not  which — ^is  as  absurd  as  though  one 
should  say  that  all  planets  have  the  same  nature,  or  that  all  animab  ire 
amphibious,  or  all  men  can  be  nourished  on  the  same  food.     It  accordi 
with  reason  to  suppose  that  the  grossest  natures  among  the  spirits  will 
sink  to  the  lowest  depths  of  the  spiritual  atmosphere — in  other  words,  be 
found  nearest  to  the  earth.     Inversely,  the  purest  would  be  farthest  away. 
In  what,  were  we  to  coin  a  word,  we  should  call  the  Psychomatia  rf 
Occultism,  it  is  as  unwarrantable  to  assume  that  either  of  these  gndes 
of  spirits  can  occupy  the  place,  or  subsist  in  the  conditions,  of  the  other, 
as  in  hydraulics  it  would  be  to  expect  that  two  liquids  of  different  den* 
sities  could  exchange  their  markings  on  the  scale  of  Beaume's  hydrom- 
eter. 

G6rres,  describing  a  conversation  he  had  with  some  Hindus  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  reports  that  upon  asking  them  whether  they  had  ghostt 
among  them,  they  replied,  "  Yes,  but  we  know  them  to  be  bad  spirits  . .  • 
good  ones  can  hardly  ever  appear  at  all.  They  are  principally  the  spirits 
of  suicides  and  murderers^  or  of  those  who  die  violent  deaths.  They 
constantly  flutter  about  and  appear  as  phantoms.  Night-time  is  fevor- 
able  to  them,  they  seduce  the  feeble-minded  and  tempt  others  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ways."  * 

Porphyry  presents  to  us  some  hideous  facts  whose  verity  is  substanti- 
ated in  the  experience  of  every  student  of  magic.  "The  soul,*'  \  says  he, 
having  even  after  death  a  certain  affection  for  its  body,  an  affinity  pK>" 
portioned  to  the  violence  with  which  their  union  was  broken,  we  see  many 
spirits  hovering  in  despair  about  their  earthly  remains;  we  even  sec 
them  eagerly  seeking  the  i>  itrid  remains  of  other  bodies,  but  above  all 
freshly-spilled  blood,  wliich  seems  to  impart  to  them  for  the  moment  some 
of  the  faculties  of  life."  J 

♦  Gdrres :  *«  Mystique,"  lib.  iii.,  p.  63. 

f  The  ancients  called  « the  foul"  the  spirits  of  bad  people;  iSbmwoKlwm  .Mk^ 
and  Ummre,     G<xxl  hnman  spirits  became  gods. 

X  Porphyry :  *'  De  Sacnfidis."     Chapter  on  the  tme  Cnltoi. 
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Let  spiritualists  wh?  doubt  the  theurgist,  try  the  effect  of  about  half  a 
poimd  of  freshly-drawn  human  blood  at  their  next  maten&iLzing  sec  nee  I 

"  The  gods  and  the  angels^"  says  lamblichus,  "  appear  to  us  among 
peace  and  harmony ;  the  bad  demons,  in  tossing  everything  in  confusion. 
•  •  .  As  to  the  ordinary  souls^  we  can  perceive  them  more  rarely, 
etc"* 

"  The  human  soul  (the  astral  body)  is  a  demon  that  our  language  may 
name  genius,"  says  Apuleius.  f  '*  She  is  an  immortal  god^  though  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  she  is  born  at  the  same  time  as  the  man  in  whom  she  is. 
Consequently,  we  may  say  that  she  dies  in  the  same  way  that  she  is 
bom." 

''  The  soul  is  born  in  this  world  upon  leaving  another  world  (anima 
mundi)f  in  which  her  existence  precedes  the  one  we  all  know  (on  earth). 
Thus,  the  gods  who  consider  her  proceedings  in  all  the  phases  of  various 
existences  and  as  a  whole,  punish  her  sometimes  for  sins  committed 
during  an  anterior  life.  She  dies  when  she  separates  herself  from  a  body 
in  which  she  crossed  this  life  as  in  a  frail  bark.  And  this  is,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  secret  meaning  of  the  tumulary  inscription,  so  simple  for  the 
initiate :  '*  To  the  gods  manes  who  livedo  But  this  kind  of  death  does 
not  annihilate  the  soul,  it  only  transforms  it  into  a  leniure.  Lemures  are 
the  manes  or  ghosts,  which  we  know  under  the  name  of  lares.  When  they 
keep  away  and  show  us  a  beneficient  protection^  we  honor  in  them  the 
protecting  divinities  of  the  family  hearth ;  but,  if  their  crimes  sentence 
them  to  err,  we  call  them  larva.  They  become  a  plague  for  the  wicked, 
and  the  vain  terror  of  the  good." 

This  language  can  hardly  be  called  ambiguous,  and  yet,  the  Reincar- 
nationists  quote  Apuleius  in  corroboration  of  their  theory  that  man  passes 
through  a  succession  of  physical  human  births  upon  this  planet,  until  he 
is  finally  purged  from  the  dross  of  his  nature.  But  Apuleius  distinctly 
says  that  we  come  upon  this  earth  from  another  one,  where  we  had  an 
existence,  the  recollection  of  which  has  faded  away.  As  the  watch  passes 
from  hand  to  hand  and  room  to  room  in  a  factory,  one  part  being  added 
here,  and  another  there,  until  the  delicate  machine  is  perfected,  according 
to  the  design  conceived  in  the  mind  of  the  master  before  the  work  was 
begun ;  so,  according  to  ancient  philosophy,  the  first  divine  conception 
of  man  takes  shape  little  by  little,  in  the  several  departments  of  the  uni- 
versal workshop,  and  the  perfect  human  being  finally  appears  on  oar 
icene. 

This  philosophy  teaches  that  nature  never  leaves  her  work  unfinished ; 

•  •*  Myitcrics  of  the  Egyptiuii.'' 

f  Second  century,  aj>.     "  Da  Diem  de  Socrmte^*' ^pul.  cUsa^,  pp.  143-145* 
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if  baffled  at  the  first  attempt,  she  tries  again.  When  she  e\'olves  a  human 
embryo,  the  intention  is  that  a  man  shall  be  perfected — ph3rsicallj,  intel- 
lectually, and  spiritually.  His  body  is  to  grow  mature,  wear  out,  and 
die ;  his  mind  unfold,  ripen,  and  be  harmoniously  balanced ;  his  divine 
spirit  illuminate  and  blend  easily  with  the  inner  man.  No  human  being 
completes  its  grand  cycle,  or  the  ''  circle  of  necessity,"  until  all  these  are 
accomplished.  As  the  laggards  in  a  race  struggle  and  plod  in  their  first 
quarter  while  the  victor  darts  past  the  goal,  so,  in  the  race  of  immortal- 
ity, some  souls  outspeed  all  the  rest  and  reach  the  end,  while  dieir 
m3rriad  competitors  are  toiling  under  the  load  of  matter,  close  to  the 
starting-point  Some  unfortunates  fall  out  entirely,  and  lose  all  chance 
of  the  prize ;  some  retrace  their  steps  and  begin  again.  This  is  what  the 
Hindu  dreads  above  all  things — transmigration  and  reincarnation  ;  only 
on  other  and  inferior  planets,  never  on  this  one.  But  there  is  a  way  to 
avoid  it,  and  Buddha  taught  it  in  his  doctrine  of  poverty,  restriction  of 
the  senses,  perfect  indifference  to  the  objects  of  this  earthly  vale  of  tears, 
freedom  from  passion,  and  frequent  intercommunication  with  the  Atma^ 
soul-contemplation.  The  cause  of  reincarnation  is  ignorance  of  our 
senses,  and  the  idea  that  there  is  any  reality  in  the  world,  anjrthiog 
except  abstract  existence.  From  the  organs  of  sense  comes  the  *^  halhi^ 
cination  *'  we  call  contact ;  ''  from  contact,  desire ;  from  desire,  sensa- 
tion (which  also  is  a  deception  of  our  body) ;  from  sensation,  the  cleav- 
ing to  existing  bodies ;  from  this  cleaving,  reproduction ;  and  from  repro- 
duction, disease,  decay,  and  death.'* 

Thus,  like  the  revolutions  of  a  wheel,  there  is  a  regular  succession  of 
death  and  birth,  the  moral  cause  of  which  is  the  cleaving  to  existing 
objects,  while  the  instrumental  cause  is  karma  (the  power  which  controls 
the  universe,  prompting  it  to  activity),  merit  and  demerit  "  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  great  desire  of  all  beings  who  would  be  released  from  the  soT' 
rows  of  successive  birth^  to  seek  the  destruction  of  the  moral  cause,  the 
cleaving  to  existing  objects,  or  evil  desire."  They,  in  whom  evil  desire 
is  entirely  destroyed,  are  called  Arhats.*  Freedom  from  evil  desire 
insures  the  possession  of  a  miraculous  power.  At  his  death,  the  Arfaat 
is  never  reincarnated  ;  he  invariably  attains  Nirvana — a  word,  by  the  bye^ 
falsely  interpreted  by  the  Christian  scholars  and  skeptical  commentators 
Nirvana  is  the  world  of  cause,  in  which  all  deceptive  effects  or  dehi- 
sions  of  our  senses  disappear.  Nirvana  is  the  highest  attainable  sphere. 
The  pitris  (the  pre-Adamic  spirits)  are  considered  as  reincarnated^  by 
the  Buddhistic  philosopher,  though  in  a  degree  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
man  of  earth.  Do  they  not  die  in  their  turn  ?  Do  not  their  astral  bodies 
f^,  J— 1—    — -" 

*  **  Eastern  Monachism,'*  |Ji  9. 
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nffer  and  rejoice,  and  feel  the  same  curse  of  illusionary  feelingi  as  when 
nubodied? 

What  Buddha  taught  in  the  sixth  century,  B.C.,  in  India,  Pythagoras 
aught  in  the  fifth,  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Gibbon  shows  how  deeply  the 
Pharisees  were  impressed  with  this  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  * 
rhe  Egyptian  circle  of  necessity  is  ineffaceably  stamped  on  the  hoary 
monuments  of  old.  And  Jesus,  when  healing  the  sick,  invariably  used 
:he  following  expression :  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee."  This  is  a  pure 
Buddhistical  doctrine.  "The  Jews  said  to  the  blind  man:  Thou  wast 
i!together  born  in  sins^  and  dost  thou  teach  us  ?  The  doctrine  of  the 
lisciples  (of  Christ)  is  analogous  to  the  'Merit  and  Demerit'  of  the 
Buddhists;  for  the  sick  recovered,  if  their  sins  were  forgiven*^  \  But, 
las  former  life  believed  in  by  the  Buddhists,  is  not  a  life  on  this  planet, 
or,  more  than  any  other  people,  the  Buddhistical  philosopher  appreciated 
iie  great  doctrine  of  cycles. 

The  speculations  of  Dupuis,  Volney,  and  Godfrey  Higgins  on  the 
lecret  meaning  of  the  cycles,  or  the  kalpas  and  the  yogs  of  the  Brah- 
nans  and  Buddhists,  amounted  to  little,  as  they  did  not  have  the  key  to 
^e  esoteric,  spiritual  doctrine  therein  contained.  No  philosophy  ever 
ipeculated  on  God  as  an  abstraction^  but  considered  Him  under  His  various 
sianifestations.  The  "  First  Cause  "  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Pythago- 
rean "Monad,"  the  "One  Existence"  of  the  Hindu  philosopher,  and 
the  kabalistic  "En-Soph" — the  Boundless — are  identical.  The  Hindu 
Bhagavant  does  not  create ;  he  enters  the  egg  of  the  world,  and  emanates 
Tom  it  as  Brahm,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pythagorean  Duad  evolves 
Tom   the  highest  and  solitary  Monas.|    The  Monas  of    the  Samian 

^  **  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  iv.  385. 
t  Hardy:  ••Manual  of  Buddhism;"  DunUp:  '«  The  World's  Religions." 
%  Lempri^re  ("  Classical  Dictionary,"  art.  *•  Pythagoras")  says  that  *'  there  is  great 
reason  to  suspect  the  truth  of  the  whole  narrative  of  Pythagoras'  journey  into  India,** 
ind  concludes  by  sajring  that  this  philosopher  had  never  seen  either  Gymnosophists  or 
their  country.  If  this  be  so,  how  account  for  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  of 
Pythagoras,  which  is  far  more  that  of  the  Hindu  in  its  details  than  the  Egyptian  ? 
But,  above  all,  how  account  for  the  fact  that  the  name  Monas,  applied  by  him  to  the 
First  Caose,  is  the  identical  appellation  given  to  that  Being  in  the  Sanscrit  tongue  ?  In 
1792-7,  when  Lemprito's  '*  Dictionary"  appeared,  the  Sanscrit  was,  we  may  say,  ut- 
terly nnknown ;  Dr.  Hang's  translation  of  the  "  Aitareya  Brahmana  "  (**  Rig-Vedas  "), 
b  which  tliis  word  occurs,  was  published  only  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  until  that 
talnable  addition  to  the  literature  of  archaic  ages  was  completed,  a*d  the  precise  age  of 
the  '*  Aitazejra"— now  fixed  by  Haug  at  aooo-2400  B.C. — was  a  mystery,  it  might  be 
nggected,  as  iu  the  case  of  Christian  symbols^  that  the  Hindus  borrowed  it  from  Pythag- 
sna  But  now,  unless  philology  can  show  it  to  be  a  "  coincidence,"  and  that  the  word 
Monoi  is  not  the  same  in  its  minutest  definitions,  we  have  a  right  to  assert  that  Pytbag 
oras  was  in  India,  and  that  it  was  the  Gymnosophists  who  instructed  him  in  his  tuK^M^ 
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philosopher  is  the  Hindu  MoDas  (mbd)*  "  who  has  no  first  cause  (apiv 
va,  or  material  cause),  nor  is  liable  to  destruction."  *  Brahma,  as  Praj4- 
pati,  manifests  himself  first  of  all  as  ^  twelve  bodies,"  or  attribuies,  which 
are  represented  by  the  twelve  gods,  symbolizing  x,  Fire;  2,  the  Sun; 
3,  Soma,  which  gives  omniscience;  4,  all  living  Beings;  5,  Vayn,  or 
material  Ether ;  6,  Death,  or  breath  of  destruction — Siva ;  7,  Earth;  8, 
Heaven  ;  9,  Agni,  the  Immaterial  Fire ;  10,  Aditya,  the  immaterial  and 
female  invisible  Sun;  11,  Mind;  12,  the  great  Infinite  Cycle,  *' which 
is  not  to  be  stopped."  f  After  that,  Brahma  dissolves  himself  into  the 
Visible  Universe,  every  atom  of  which  is  himsel£  When  this  is  done,  the 
not-manifested,  indivisible,  and  indefinite  Monas  retires  into  the  undis- 
turbed and  majestic  solitude  of  its  unity.  The  manifested  deity,  a  duad 
at  first,  now  becomes  a  triad;  its  triune  quality  emanates  incessantly 
spiritual  powers,  who  become  immortal  gods  (souls).  Each  of  these 
souls  must  be  united  in  its  turn  with  a  human  being,  and  fixMn  the  moment 
of  its  consciousness  it  commences  a  series  of  births  and  deaths.  An 
Eastern  artist  has  attempted  to  give  pictorial  expression  to  the  kabal- 
istic  doctrine  of  the  cycles.  The  picture  covers  a  whole  inner  wall  of  a 
subterranean  temple  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  great  Buddhistic  pagoda, 
and  is  strikingly  suggestive.  Let  us  attempt  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
design,  as  we  recall  it. 

Imagine  a  given  point  in  space  as  the  primordial  one ;  then  with  com- 
passes draw  a  circle  around  this  point ;  where  the  beginning  and  the  end 
unite  together,  emanation  and  reabsorption  meet.  The  circle  itself  is 
composed  of  innumerable  smaller  circles,  like  the  rings  of  a  bracelet,  and 
each  of  these  minor  rings  forms  the  belt  of  the  goddess  which  represents 
that  sphere.  As  the  curve  of  the  arc  approaches  the  ultimate  point  of 
the  semi-circle — the  nadir  of  the  grand  cycle — at  which  is  placed  our 
planet  by  the  mystical  painter,  the  face  of  each  successive  goddess  be- 
comes more  dark  and  hideous  than  European  imagination  is  able  to  con- 
ceive. Every  belt  is  covered  with  the  representations  of  plants,  animals, 
and  human  beings,  belonging  to  the  fauna,  flora,  and  anthropology  of  that 
particular  sphere.  There  is  a  certain  distance  between  each  of  the  spheresi 
purposely  marked  ;  for,  after  the  accomplishment  of  the  circles  through 


physical  theology.  The  fact  alone  that  "  Sanscrit,  as  compared  with  OrcdL  and  LAtin^ 
is  an  elder  sister,'*  as  Max  Miiller  shows,  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  perfect  iden- 
tity of  the  Sanscrit  and  Greek  words  Monas,  in  their  most  metaphysical,  abstmse  sense. 
The  Sanscrit  word  Deva  (god)  has  become  the  Latin  deus^  and  points  to  a  common 
source ;  but  we  see  in  the  Zoroastrian  **  Zend-Avesta  '*  the  same  word,  iMnning  dia* 
metrically  the  opposite,  and  becoming  dahfo^  or  evil  spirit,  from  which  paes  the 
4niL 

*  Hang:  ^^  Aitareya  Brahmanam."        fibid. 
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vanous  UansraigrationSy  the  soul  is  allowed  a  time  of  temporary  nirvana, 
during  which  space  of  time  the  atma  loses  all  remembrance  cf  past  sor- 
rows. The  intermediate  ethereal  space  is  filled  with  strange  beings. 
Those  between  the  highest  ether  and  the  earth  below  are  the  creatures  of 
a  ''  middle  nature ;  '*  nature-spirits,  or,  as  the  kabalists  term  it  some- 
times, the  elementary. 

This  picture  is  either  a  copy  of  the  one  described  to  posterity  by  Be- 
rosus,  the  priest  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  at  Babylon,  or  the  original. 
We  leave  it  to  the  shrewdness  of  the  modern  archaeologist  to  decide. 
But  the  wall  is  covered  with  precisely  such  creatures  as  described  by  the 
semi-demon,  or  half-god,  Oannes,  the  Chaldean  man-fish,*  "  •  •  •  hideous 
beings,  which  were  produced  of  a  two-fold  principle" — the  astral  light 
and  the  grosser  matter. 

Even  remains  of  architectural  relics  of  the  earliest  races  have  been 
sadly  neglected  by  antiquarians,  until  now.  The  caverns  of  Ajunta, 
which  are  but  200  miles  from  Bombay,  in  the  Chandor  range,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Aurungabad,  whose  crumbling  palaces  and 
curious  tombs  have  lain  in  desolate  solitude  for  many  centuries,  have 
attracted  attention  but  very  recently.  Mementos  of  long  by-gone 
civilization,  they  were  allowed  to  become  the  shelter  of  wild  beasts 
for  ages  before  they  were  found  worthy  of  a  scientific  exploration,  and 
it  is  only  recently  that  the  Observer  gave  an  enthusiastic  description 
of  these  archaic  ancestors  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  After  justly 
blaming  the  local  government  which  "  has  provided  a  bungalow  where 
the  traveller  may  find  shelter  and  safety,  but  that  is  all,"  it  proceeds 
to  narrate  the  wonders  to  be  seen  in  this  retired  spot,  in  the  following 
words : 

"  In  a  deep  glen  away  up  the  mountain  there  is  a  group  of  cave-tem- 
ples which  are  the  most  wonderful  caverns  on  the  earth.  It  is  not  known 
at  the  present  age  how  many  of  these  exist  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
mountains ;  but  twenty-seven  have  been  explored,  surveyed,  and,  to  some 
extent,  cleared  of  rubbish.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  others.  It  is 
hard  to  realize  with  what  indefatigable  toil  these  wonderful  caves  have 
been  hewn  from  the  solid  rock  of  amygdaloid.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  wholly  Buddhist  in  their  origin,  and  were  used  for  purposes  of 
worship  and  asceticism.  They  rank  very  high  >  as  works  of  art.  They 
extend  over  500  feet  along  a  high  cliffy  and  are  carved  in  the  most  c  irious 
manner,  exhibiting,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  the  taste,  talent,  and  persever- 
ing industry  of  the  Hindu  sculptors. 

*  Berosus :  fragment  preserved  by  Alex.  Polyhostor ;  Coiy :  "  Of  the  Cosmogony 
wndtheDeliige." 
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"These  cave-temples  are  beautifully  cut  and  carved  on  tlie  oatside, 
but  inside  they  were  finished  most  elaborately,  and  decorated  with  a  vast 
I>rofusion  of  sculptures  and  paintings.  These  long-deserted  temples  have 
suffered  from  dampness  and  neglect,  and  the  paintings  and  frescos  are 
not  what  they  were  hundreds  of  years  ago.  But  the  colors  are  still  bril- 
liant, and  scenes  gay  and  festive  still  appear  upon  the  wmtis^  Some  ol 
the  figures  cut  in  the  rock  are  taken  for  marriage-processions  and  scenes 
in  domestic  life  that  are  represented  as  joyful.  The  female  figures  are 
beautifui,  delicate,  and  fan"  as  Europeans.  Every  one  of  these  repre** 
sentations  is  artistic,  and  all  of  them  are  unpolluted  by  any  grossness  ot 
obscenity  generally  so  prominent  in  Brahmanical  representations  of  a 
similar  character. 

"  These  caves  are  visited  by  a  great  number  of  antiquarians,  who  ate 
striving  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  inscribed  on  the  walls  and  deter- 
mine the  age  of  these  curious  temples. 

''The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Aurungabad  are  not  very  fiur  from 
these  caves.  It  was  a  walled  city  of  great  repute,  but  is  now  deserted. 
There  are  not  only  broken  walls,  but  crumbling  palaces.  They  were 
built  of  immense  strength,  and  some  of  the  walls  appear  as  solid  as  the 
everlasting  hills. 

"  There  are  a  great  many  places  in  this  vicinity  where  there  are  Hindo 
remains,  consisting  of  deep  caves  and  rock-cut  temples.  Many  of 
these  temples  are  surrounded  by  a  circular  enclosare,  which  is  ofteii 
adorned  with  statues  and  columns.  The  figure  of  an  dephant  is  very 
common,  placed  before  or  beside  the  opening  of  a  temple,  as  a  sort  of 
sentinel.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  niches  are  beautifully  cot  in  the 
solid  rock,  and  when  these  temples  were  thronged  with  worshippers,  each 
niche  had  a  statue  or  image,  usually  in  the  flond  style  of  these  Oriental 
sculptures.  It  is  a  sad  truth  that  almost  every  image  here  is  shamefully 
defaced  and  mutilated.  It  is  often  said  that  no  Hindu  will  bow  down  to 
an  imperfect  image,  and  that  the  Mahometans,  knowing  this,  purposely 
mutilated  all  these  images  to  prevent  the  Hindus  from  worshipping  them. 
This  is  regarded  by  the  Hindus  as  sacrilegious  and  blasphemous,  awaken- 
ing the  keenest  animosities,  which  ever}'  Hindu  inherits  from  hfe  father, 
and  which  centuries  have  not  been  able  to  efface. 

''  Here  also  are  the  remains  of  buried  cities-^sad  nrins-^eoerally 
without  a  single  inhabitant.  In  the  grand  palaces  where  royalty  once 
gathered  and  held  festivals^  wild  beasts  find  dieir  hiding-places.  In 
several  places  the  track  of  the  railway  has  been  constructed  over  or 
through  these  ruins,  and  the  material  has  been  used  for  the  bed  of  the 
road.  .  .  .  Enormous  stones  have  remained  ia  their  [daces  for  tfaomands 
of  years,  and  probably  will  for  thousands  of  years  to  come. 
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St  temples,  as  well  as  these  mutilated  statues,  show  a  workmanship  thai 
no  work  now  being  done  by  the  natives  can  equal.*  It  is  very  evident  that 
hundreds  of  years  since  these  hills  were  alive  with  a  vast  niultituJe, 
where  now  it  is  all  utter  desolation,  without  cultivation  or  inhabitantsi 
and  given  over  to  wild  beasts. 

"  It  is  good  hunting  ground,  and,  as  the  English  are  mighty  hunters, 
they  may  prefer  to  have  these  mountains  and  ruins  remain  without 
change/* 

We  fervefidy  hope  they  will.  Enough  vandalism  was  perpetrated  in 
earlier  ages  to  permit  as  the  hope  that  at  least  in  this  century  of  explora- 
tion and  learning,  science,  in  its  branches  of  archaeology  and  [^ilology,  will 
not  be  deprived  of  these  most  precious  records,  wrought  on  imperish- 
able tablets  of  granite  and  rock. 

We  will  now  present  a  few  fragments  of  this  mysterious  doctrine  of 
refncamation — as  distinct  from  metempsychosis — ^which  we  have  from  an 
authority.  Refncamation,  i.^.,  the  appearance  of  the  same  individual,  or 
rather  of  his  astral  monad,  twice  on  the  same  planet,  is  not  a  rule  in 
nature  ;  it  is  an  exception,  like  the  teratological  phenomenon  of  a  two- 
headed  infant.  It  is  preceded  by  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  harmony  of 
nature,  and  happens  only  when  the  latter,  seeking  to  restore  its  disturbed 
equilibrium,  violently  throws  back  into  earth-life  the  astral  monad  which 
Jkad  been  tossed  out  of  the  circle  of  necessity  by  crime  or  accident. 
Thus,  in  cases  of  abortion,  of  infants  dying  before  a  certain  age,  and 
of  congenital  and  incurable  idiocy,  nature's  original  design  to  produce  a 
perfect  human  being,  has  been  interrupted.  Therefore,  while  the  gross 
matter  of  each  of  these  several  entities  is  suffered  to  disperse  itself  at 
death,  through  the  vast  realm  of  being,  the  immortal  spirit  and  astral 
monad  of  the  individual — the  latter  having  been  set  apart  to  animate  a 
frame  and  the  former  to  shed  its  divine  light  on  the  corporeal  organization 
— must  try  a  second  time  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  creative 
intelligence. 

If  reason  has  been  so  far  developed  as  to  become  active  and  dis 
criminative,  there  is  no  reincarnation  on  this  earth,  for  the  three  parts  of 
tiie  triune  man  have  been  united  together,  and  he  is  capable  of  running 
the  race.  But  when  the  new  being  has  not  passed  beyond  the  condition 
of  monad,  or  when,  as  in  the  idiot,  the  trinity  has  not  been  completed, 
the  immortal  spark  which  illuminates  it,  h  us  to  reenter  on  the  earthly  plane 
as  it  was  frustrated  in  its  first  attempt     Otherwise,  the  mortal  or  astral. 


*  Some  writer  has  employed  a  most  felicitous  expression  in  describing  the  majesty  of 
the  Hinda  archaic  monuments,  and  the  exquisite  finish  of  their  iculpture.  "  Tbey  buih^" 
mythe,  ''like  giants*  and  toadied  Hkc  jewcUnL" 
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and  tlie  immortal  or  divine,  souls,  could  not  progress  in  unison  and  pasf 
onward  to  the  sphere  above.  Spirit  follows  a  line  parallel  with  that  of 
matter ;  and  the  spiritual  evolution  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  physical 
As  in  the  case  exemplified  by  Professor  Le  Conte  (vide  chap,  ix.), 
"  there  is  no  force  in  nature  " — and  the  rule  applies  to  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  to  the  physical  evolution — '*  which  is  capable  of  raising  at  once 
spirit  or  matter  from  No.  i  to  No.  3,  or  from  2  to  4,  without  stopping 
and  receiving  an  accession  of  force  of  a  different  kind  on  the  inter- 
mediate  planey  That  is  to  say,  the  monad  which  was  imprisoned  in  the 
elementary  being — the  rudimentary  or  lowest  astral  form  of  the  future 
man — after  having  passed  through  and  quitted  the  highest  physical  shape 
of  a  dumb  animal — say  an  orang-outang,  or  again  an  elephant,  one  of 
the  most  intellectual  of  brutes — that  monad,  we  say,  cannot  skip  over 
the  physical  and  intellectual  sphere  of  the  terrestrial  man,  and  be  sud- 
denly ushered  into  the  spiritual  sphere  above.  What  reward  or  punish- 
ment can  there  be  in  that  sphere  of  disembodied  human  entities  for  a 
foetus  or  a  human  embryo  which  had  not  even  time  to  breathe  on  this 
earth,  still  less  an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  divine  faculties  of  the  spirit  ? 
Or^  for  an  irresponsible  infant,  whose  senseless  monad  remaining  dormant 
within  the  astral  and  physical  casket,  could  as  little  prevent  him  from 
burning  himself  as  another  person  to  death  ?  Or  for  one  idiotic  from 
birth,  the  number  of  whose  cerebral  circumvolutions  is  only  from  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent,  of  those  of  sane  persons  ;  ♦  and  who  therefore  is  irre^ 
sponsible  for  either  his  disposition,  acts,  or  the  imperfections  of  his 
vagrant,  half-developed  intellect  ? 

No  need  to  remark  that  if  even  hypothetical,  this  theory  is  no  more 
ridiculous  than  many  others  considered  as  strictly  orthodox.  We  must  not 
forget  that  either  through  the  inaptness  of  the  specialists  or  some  other 
reason,  physiology  itself  is  the  least  advanced  or  understood  of  sciences, 
and  that  some  French  physicians,  with  Dr.  Fourni6,  positively  despair  of 
ever  progressing  in  it  beyond  pure  hypotheses. 

Further,  the  same  occult  doctrine  recognizes  another  possibility ; 
albeit  so  rare  and  so  vague  that  it  is  really  useless  to  mention  it.  Even 
the  modern  Occidental  occultists  deny  it,  though  it  is  universally  accepted 
in  Eastern  countries.  When,  through  vice,  fearful  crimes  and  animal  pas- 
sions, a  disembodied  spirit  has  fallen  to  the  eighth  sphere — the  allegori- 
cal Hades,  and  the  gehenna  of  the  Bible — the  nearest  to  our  earth — he 
can,  with  the  help  of  that  glimpse  of  reason  and  consciousness  left  to  hini, 
repent ;  that  is  to  say,  he  can,  by  exercising  the  remnants  of  his  will-power, 
strive  upward,  and  like  a  drowning  man,  struggle  once  more  to  the  sur> 


^  *'  Anatomie  Cerebrale,"  MaUcome,  Milaa. 
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In  the  Magical  and  Philosophical  Precepts  of  Psellus,  we   find 
one  which,  warning  lua'ikind,  says : 

*'  Stoop  not  down,  for  a  precipice  lies  below  the  earth. 
Drawing  under  a  dtscent  of  seven  steps ^  beneath  which 
Is  the  throne  of  dire  necessity/'  * 

A  Strong  aspiration  to  retrieve  his  calamities,  a  pronounced  desire,  will 
draw  him  once  more  into  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Here  he  will  wander 
and  suffer  more  or  less  in  dreary  solitude.  His  instincts  will  make  him 
seek  with  avidity  contact  with  living  persons.  .  .  .  These  spirits  are 
the  invisible  but  too  tangible  magnetic  vampires  ;  the  subjective  daemons 
so  well  known  to  mediaeval  ecstatics,  nuns,  and  monks,  to  the  '^  witches  " 
made  so  famous  in  the  Witch-Hammer ;  and  to  certain  sensitive  clair- 
voyants, according  to  their  own  confessions.  They  are  the  blood-dae- 
mons of  Porphyry,  the  larva  and  lemures  of  the  ancients  ;  the  fiendish 
instruments  which  sent  so  many  unfortunate  and  weak  victims  to  the  rack 
and  stake.  Origen  held  all  the  daemons  which  possessed  the  demoniacs 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  human  **  spirits."  It  is  because 
Moses  knew  so  well  what  they  were,  and  how  terrible  were  the  conse- 
quences to  weak  persons  who  yielded  to  their  influence,  that  he  enacted 
the  cruel,  murderous  law  against  such  would-be  *'  witches ; "  but  Jesus, 
full  of  justice  and  divine  love  to  humanity,  healed  instead  of  killing  them. 
Subsequently  our  clergy,  the  pretended  exemplars  of  Christian'  principles, 
followed  the  law  of  Moses,  and  quietly  ignored  the  law  of  Him  whom  they 
call  their  *'  one  living  God/'  by  burning  dozens  of  thousands  of  such  pre- 
tended "  witches.*' 

Witch  1  mighty  name,  which  in  the  past  contained  the  promise  of  igno- 
minious death ;  and  in  the  present  has  but  to  be  pronounced  to  raise  a  whirl- 
wind of  ridicule,  a  tornado  of  sarcasms  !  How  is  it  then  that  there  have 
always  been  men  of  intellect  and  learning,  who  never  thought  that  it 
would  disgrace  their  reputation  for  learning,  or  lower  their  dignity,  to  pub- 
licly affirm  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  as  a  "  witch,"  in  the  correct 
acceptation  of  the  word.  One  such  fearless  champion  was  Henry  More, 
the  learned  scholar  of  Cambridge,  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  well 
worth  our  while  to  see  how  cleverly  he  handled  the  question. 

It  appears  that  about  the  year  1678,  a  certain  divine,  named  John 
Webster,  wrote  Criticisms  and  Interpretations  of  Scripture,  against  the 
existence  of  witches,  and  other  "  superstitions."  Finding  the  work  "  a 
weak  and  impettinent  piece,"  Dr.  More  criticised  it  in  a  letter  to  Glan- 
vily  the  author  of  Sadducismus  Triumphatus,  and  as  an  appendix  sent  a 


♦   Psellus,  6,  Plet  2  ;  Cory  :  "  Chaldean  Oracles." 
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treatise  on  witchcraft  and  explanations  of  the  word  witch,  .  tself.  TUs 
document  is  very  rare^  but  we  possess  it  in  a  fragmentary  knta  in  an  oM 
manuscript,  having  seen  it  mentioned  besides  only  in  an  insignificant 
work  of  1820,  on  Apparitions,  for  it  appears  that  the  document  itself  was 
long  since  out  of  print. 

The  words  wiUA  and  wizard,  according  to  Dr.  More,  signify  no  more 
tfian  a  wise  man  or  a  wise  woman.  In  the  word  wtsard,  it  is  plain  at 
the  ver)'  sight ;  and  ''  the  most  plain  and  least  operose  deductiott  of  the 
name  witch,  is  from  wit,  whose  derived  adjecdve  might  be  wiiHgh  or 
wittich,  and  by  contraction,  afterwards  witch ;  as  the  noun  wit  is  from 
the  verb  to  weet,  which  is,  to  know.  So  that  a  witch,  thus  Ua,  is  no 
more  than  a  knowing  woman ;  which  answers  exactly  to  the  Latin  word 
saga,  according  to  that  of  Festus,  saga  dicta  anus  qum  multa  sciunt** 

This  definition  of  the  word  appears  to  us  the  more  plausible,  as  it 
exactly  answers  the  evident  meaning  of  the  Slavonian-Russian  names 
for  witches  and  wizards.  The  former  is  called  vyidma,  and  the  latter 
vyidmak,  both  from  the  verb  to  know,  vedat  or  vyeddt ;  the  root,  moreover, 
being  positively  Sanscrit.  '*  Veda,"  says  Max  MUller,  in  his  Lecture  en 
the  Vedas,  *^  means  originally  knowing,  or  knowledge.  Veda  is  the  same 
word  which  appears  in  Greek  olSa,  I  know  [the  digamma,  van  being 
omitted],  and  in  the  English  wise,  wisdom,  to  wit."  *  Furthermore,  the 
Sanscrit  word  vidma,  answering  to  the  German  wir  wissen^  means  lit- 
erally ^'wc  knew  J*  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  eminent  philologist,  while 
giving  in  his  lecture  the  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Ger« 
man  comparative  roots  of  this  word,  has  neglected  the  Slavonian. 

Another  Russian  appellation  for  witch  and  wizard,  the  former  being 
purely  Slavonian,  is  zndhdr  and  zndharka  (feminine)  from  the  same  verb 
zndt  to  know.  Thus  Dr.  More's  definition  di  the  word,  given  in  1678, 
is  perfectly  correct,  and  coincides  in  every  particular  with  modem  phi- 
lology. 

*'  Use,"  says  this  scholar,  **  questionless  had  appropriated  the  word  to 
such  a  kind  of  skill  and  knowledge  as  was  out  of  the  oonunon  road  or 
extraordinary.  Nor  did  this  peculiarity  imply  any  unlawfulmets.  Bat 
there  was  after  a  further  restriction,  in  which  alone  now-arda3rs  the  words 
xvitch  and  wizard  are  used.  And  that  is,  for  one  that  has  the  knowl> 
edge  and  skill  of  doing  or  telling  things  in  an  extraordinary  way,  and  that 
in  virtue  of  either  an  express  or  implicit  sociation  or  confederacy  with 
some  bad  spirits y  In  the  clause  of  the  severe  law  of  Moses,  so  many 
names  are  reckoned  up  with  that  of  witch,  that  it  is  difficult  as  well  as  use- 
less to  give  hers  the  definition  of  every  cne  of  them  as  ibmid  in  EV. 


•  See  •*  Lecture  on  the  Veda*." 
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MoiVs  able  treatise.  '*  Tliere  shall  not  be  found  among  you  any  one 
that  useth  divination,  or  an  observer  of  time,  or  aa  enchanter,  or  a  witch» 
or  a  charmer,  or  a  oonsulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  necro- 
mancer," says  the  text  We  will  show,  further  on,  the  real  object  of  such 
severity.  For  the  present,  we  will  remark  that  Dr.  More,  after  giving  a 
learned  definition  of  every  one  of  such  appellations,  and  showing  the 
value  of  their  real  meaning  in  the  days  of  Moses,  proves  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  *'  enchanters,"  *'  observers  of  time,''  etc.,  and 
a  witch.  *'  So  many  names  are  reckoned  up  in  this  prohibition  of  Moses, 
that,  as  in  our  common  law,  the  sense  may  be  more  sure,  and  leave  no 
room  to  evasion.  And  that  the  name  of  '  witch '  is  not  from  any  tricks 
of  legerdemain  as  in  common  jugglers,  that  delude  the  sight  of  the  peo< 
pie  at  a  market  or  fair,  but  that  it  is  the  name  of  such  as  raise  magical 
spectres  to  deceive  men's  sight,  and  so  are  most  certainly  witches — 
women  and  men  who  have  a  bad  spirit  in  them.  *  Thou  shalt  not  suffer ' 
riBvsa  mecassephah^  that  is,  'a  witch,  to  live.'  Which  would  be  a  law 
of  extreme  severity,  or  rather  cruelty,  against  a  poor  hocus-pocus  for  hit 
tricks  of  legerdemain." 

Thus,  it  is  but  the  sixth  appellation,  that  of  a  consulter  with  familiar 
spirits  or  a  witch,  that  had  to  incur  the  greatest  penalty  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  for  it  is  only  a  witch  which  must  not  be  suffered  to  live,  while  all 
the  others  are  simply  enumerated  as  such  with  whom  the  people  of  Israel 
were  forbidden  to  communicate  on  account  of  their  idolatry  or  rather  re- 
ligious views  and  learning  chiefly.  This  sixth  word  is  aiM  V'>mv,  shod 
aub^  which  our  English  translation  renders,  *'  a  consulter  with  familiar 
spirits ; "  but  which  the  Septuagint  translates,  Eyyaarpifiii^,  one  that  has  a 
familiar  spirit  inside  him,  one  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  divination,  which 
was  considered  to  be  Python  by  the  Greeks,  and  obh  by  the  Hebrews,  the 
old  serpent;  in  its  esoteric  meaning  the  spirit  of  concupiscence  and 
matter  ;  which,  according  to  the  kabalists,  is  always  an  elementary  human 
sfMrit  of  the  eighth  sphere. 

"  Sk0el0bh^  I  conceive,"  says  Henry  More,  *•  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
witch  herself  who  asks  counsel  of  her  or  his  familiar.  The  reason  of  the 
name  obh^  was  taken  first  from  that  spirit  that  was  in  the  body  of  the 
party,  and  swelled  it  to  a  protuberancy,  the  voice  always  seeming  to 
come  out  as  from  a  bottle,  for  which  reason  they  were  named  ventrilo 
piists,  Ob  signifies  as  much  as  Pytho^  which  at  first  took  its  name  from 
the  pythii  vates,  a  spirit  that  tells  hidden  things,  or  things  to  come.  In 
Acts  xvL  1 6,  vTcvfia  irv^oivoc,  when  "  Paul  being  grieved,  turned  and  sa:d 
to  that  spirit,  I  command  thee,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  come  out 
of  her,  and  he  came  out  at  the  sauie  hour."  Therefdre,  the  words 
obsessed  or  passissed  are  synonyms  of  the  word  wUch;  nor  could  Uus 
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pytho  of  the  eighth  sphere  come  out  of  her,  unless  it  wras  a  spirit  distincf 
from  her.  And  so  it  is  that  we  see  in  Leviticus  xx.  27  :  ''A  man  also 
or  woman  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  or  that  is  a  wizard  (an  irresponsible 
Hdegnoni)  shall  surely  be  put  to  deaths  they  shall  stone  them  with  stones, 
their  blood  shall  be  upon  them." 

A  cruel  and  unjust  law  beyond  doubt,  and  one  which  gives  the  lie  to 
a  recent  utterance  of  "  Spirits,"  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
inspirational  mediums  of  the  day,  to  the  effect  that  modem  philologi- 
cal research  proves  that  the  Mosaic  law  never  contemplated  the  killing 
of  the  poor  "  mediums "  or  witches  of  the  Old  Testament^  but  that  the 
words,  *'  thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live"  meant  to  live  by  their 
mediumship,  that  is,  to  gain  their  livelihood  1  An  interpretation  no  less 
ingenius  than  novel.  Certainly,  nowhere  short  of  the  source  of  such 
inspiration  could  we  find  such  philological  profundity  1  ♦ 

''  Shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  the  daemon,*'  says  the  Kabala^  ''  and  he 
will  keep  running  away  from  you,  as  if  you  pursued  him,"  which  means, 
that  you  must  not  give  a  hold  on  you  to  such  spirits  of  obsession  by 
attracting  them  into  an  atmosphere  of  congenial  sin. 

These  daemons  seek  to  introduce  themselves  into  the  bodies  of  the 
simple-minded  and  idiots,  and  remain  there  until  dislodged  there&om  by 
i\  powerful  2iW^  pure  will,  Jesus,  Apollonius,  and  some  of  the  apostles, 
had  the  power  to  cast  out  devils^  by  purifying  the  atmosphere  within  and 
without  the  patient,  so  as  to  force  the  unwelcome  tenant  to  flight 
Certain  volatile  salts  are  particularly  obnoxious  to  them  ;  and  the  effect 
of  the  chemicals  used  in  a  saucer,  and  placed  under  the  bed  by  Mr. 
Varley,  of  London, f  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  away  some  disagreeable 

*  In  order  to  avoid  being  contradicted  by  some  spiritualists  we  give  verbatim  the 
language  in  question,  as  a  specimen  of  the  unreliability  of  the  oracular  utterances  ol 
certain  "  spirits."  Let  them  be  human  or  elemental,  but  spirits  capable  of  such  effrontery 
may  well  be  regarded  by  occultists  as  anything  but  safe  guides  in  philosophy,  exact 
science,  or  ethics.  "It  will  be  remembered,"  says  Mrs.  Cora  V.  Tappan,  in  a  public 
discourse  upon  the  *'  History  of  Occultism  and  its  Relations  to  Spiritualism  **  (see  "  Ban- 
ner  of  Light,"  Aug.  26,  1876),  **  that  the  ancient  word  witchcraft,  or  the  exercise  of  it, 
was  forbidden  among  the  Hebrews.  The  translation  is  that  no  i/^'itch  should  be  allowed 
to  live.  That  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  literal  interpretation ;  and  acting  np>n  that, 
your  very  pious  and  devout  ancestors  put  to  death,  without  adequate  testimony,  num* 
bers  of  very  intelligent,  wise,  and  sincere  persons,  under  the  condemnation  of  witch* 
craft.  It  has  now  turned  out  that  the  interpretation  or  translation  should  be,  that  no 
witches  should  be  allowed  to  obtain  a  living  by  the  practice  of  their  art.  That  is^  it 
should  not  be  made  a  profession."  May  we  be  so  bold  as  to  inquire  of  the  celebrated 
sj^eaker,  through  whom  or  according  to  what  authority  such  a  thing  has  ever  htrtuA 

Oiiit 

f  Mr.  Cromwell  F.  Varley,  the  well-known  electrician  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  Cora- 
ptny,  communicates  the  result  of  his  observations,  in  the  coone  of  a  debate  at  ihi 
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ph3rsical  phenomena  at  night,  are  corroborative  of  this  great  truth.  Pure 
or  even  siniply  inoffensive  human  spirits  fear  nothing,  for  having  rid 
themselves  of  terrestrial  matter,  terrestrial  compounds  can  affect  them 
in  no  wise ;  such  spirits  are  like  a  breath.  Not  so  with  the  earth-ix)und 
souls  and  the  nature-spirits. 

It  is  for  these  carnal  terrestrial  larva^  degraded  human  spirits,  that 
the  ancient  kabalists  entertained  a  hope  of  reincarnation.  But  when,  or 
how  ?  At  a  fitting  moment,  and  if  helped  by  a  sincere  desire  for  his 
amendment  and  repentance  by  some  strong,  sympathizing  person,  or  the 
will  of  an  adept,  or  even  a  desire  emanating  from  the  erring  spirit  him« 
self,  provided  it  is  powerful  enough  to  make  him  throw  off  the  burden 
of  sinful  matteK  Losing  all  consciousness,  the  once  bright  monad  is 
caught  once  more  into  the  vortex  of  our  terrestrial  evolution,  and  it 
repasses  the  subordinate  kingdoms,  and  again  breathes  as  a  living  child. 
To  compute  the  time  necessary  for  the  completion  of  this  process  would 
be  impossible.  Since  there  is  no  perception  of  time  in  etemit}',  the 
attempt  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  labor. 

As  we  have  said,  but  few  kabalists  believe  in  it,  and  this  doctrine 
originated  with  certain  astrologers.  While  casting  up  the  nativities  of 
certain  historical  personages  renowned  for  some  peculiarities  of  disposi- 
tion, they  found  the  conjunction  of  the  planets  answering  perfectly  to 
remarkable  oracles  and  prophesies  about  other  persons  bom  ages  later. 
Observation,  and  what  would  now  be  termed  "  remarkable  coincidences," 
added  to  revelation  during  the  ''  sacred  sleep "  of  the  neophyte,  dis- 
closed the  dreadful  truth.  So  horrible  is  the  thought  that  even  those 
who  ought  to  be  convinced  of  it  prefer  ignoring  it,  or  at  least  avoid 
speaking  on  the  subject 

This  way  of  obtaining  oracles  was  practiced  in  the  highest  antiquity. 
In  India,  this  sublime  lethargy  is  called  *'  the  sacred  sleep  of  •  •  •  "  It 
is  an  oblivion  into  which  the  subject  is  thrown  by  certain  magical  pro- 
cesses, supplemented  by  draughts  of  the  juice  of  the  soma.  The  body 
of  the  sleeper  remains  for  several  days  in  a  condition  resembling  death, 
and  by  the  power  of  the  adept  is  purified  of  its  earthliness  and  made  fit 

Psychological  Society  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  reported  m  the  '*  Spiritualist"  (Lon- 
don, April  14,  1876,  pp.  174,  175).  He  thought  that  the  effect  of  fre^  nitric  a  id  in 
the  atmosptiere  was  able  to  drive  away  what  he  calls  **  unpleasani  spirits."  He 
thought  that  those  who  were  troubled  by  unpleasant  spirits  at  home,  would  find  relief 
by  pouring  one  ounce  of  vitriol  upon  two  ounces  of  finely -powdered  nitre  in  a  ;:aucer  and 
patting  the  mixture  under  the  bed.  Here  b  a  scientist,  whose  reputation  extends 
over  two  coiitinents,  who  gives  a  recipe  to  drive  away  bad  spirits.  And  yet  the  genera] 
poblic  mocks  as  a  ^^ superstition^*  the  herbs  and  incenses  employed  by  HindiM^ 
Chinese,  Africans,  and  other  races  to  accomplish  the  self-same  purpose. 
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to  become  the  temporary  receptacle  of  the  brightaeftt  of  the  iamorii 
Augoeides.  In  this  state  the  torpid  body  is  made  to  rcHect  the  glory  of 
the  upper  spheres,  as  a  burnished  mirror  does  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
sleeper  takes  no  note  of  the  lapse  of  time,  but  upon  awakening,  after  four 
or  five  days  of  trance,  imagines  he  has  slept  but  a  few  momenta.  What 
his  lips  utter  he  will  never  know ;  but  as  it  is  the  spirit  which  directs  them 
they  can  pronounce  nothing  but  divine  truth.  For  the  time  being  the 
poor  helpless  clod  is  made  the  shrine  of  the  sacred  presence,  and  con* 
verted  into  an  oracle  a  thousand  times  more  infallible  than  the  asphyxi- 
ated Pythoness  of  Delphi ;  and,  unlike  her  mantic  frenzy,  which  was 
exhibited  before  the  multitude,  this  holy  sleep  is  witnessed  only  within 
the  sacred  precinct  by  those  few  of  the  adepts  who  are  worthy  to  stand  m 
the  presence  of  the  Adonal 

The  description  which  Isaiah  gives  of  the  purification  necessary  for 
a  prophet  to  undergo  before  he  is  worthy  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of 
heaven,  applies  to  the  case  in  point.  In  customary  metaphor  he  says : 
''  Then  flew  one  of  the  seraphim  unto  me  having  a  live  coal  in  his  haod, 
which  he  had  taken  with  the  tongs  from  ofif  the  altar  .  .  .  and  he  laid  it 
upon  my  mouth  and  said,  Lo  1  this  hath  touched  thy  lips  and  thine  ini- 
quity is  taken  away." 

The  invocation  of  his  own  Augoeides,  by  the  purified  adept,  is 
described  in  words  of  unparalleled  beauty  by  Bulwer-Lytton  in  Zancniy  - 
and  there  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  slightest  touch  of  mortal  pas- 
sion unfits  the  hierophant  to  hold  communion  with  his  spotless  souL  Not 
only  are  there  few  who  can  successfully  perform  the  ceremony,  but  even 
these  rarely  resort  to  it  except  for  the  instruction  of  some  neophytes, 
and  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  most  solemn  importance. 

And  yet  how  little  is  the  knowledge  treasured  up  by  these  hiero- 
phants  understood  or  appreciated  by  the  general  public  1  '*  There  is 
another  collection  of  writings  and  traditions  bearing  the  title  of  Kakala^ 
attributed  to  Oriental  scholars,"  says  the  author  oi  Art'Magic ;  "but  as 
this  remarkable  work  is  of  little  or  no  value  without  a  key,  which  can  only 
be  furnished  by  Oriental  fraternities^  its  transcript  w'>uld  be  of  no 
value  to  the  general  reader."  *  And  how  tney  are  ridiculed  by  every 
Houndsditch  commercial  traveller  who  wanders  through  India  in  pursuit 
of  "  orders  "  and  writes  to  the  TinuSy  and  misrepresented  by  every  nim- 
ble-fingered trickster  who  pretends  to  show  by  legerdemain,  to  the  gap- 
ing crowd,  the  feats  of  true  Oriental  magicians  ! 

But,  notwithstanding  his  unfairness  in  the  Algerian  affair,  Robert 
Houdin,  an  authority  on  the  art  of  prestidigitation,  and  Moreau-Cinti 

•  *«  Art-Magic,"  p.  97. 
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laother,  gave  honest  testiniony  in  behalf  of  the  French  mediumf.  They 
both  testified^  when  cross-examined  by  the  Academicians,  that  none  but 
the  **  mediums  "  could  possibly  produce  the  phenomena  of  table-rapping 
uid  levitation  without  a  suitable  preparation  and  furniture  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  They  also  showed  that  the  so-called  "  levitations  without 
contact"  were  feats  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the /r^^xi^ifo/ juggler : 
that  for  them,  such  levitations,  unless  produced  in  a  room  supplied  mth 
lecret  machinery  and  concave  mirrors,  was  im/ossiMe.  They  added 
moreoTer,  that  the  simple  apparition  of  a  diaphanous  hand,  in  a  place  in 
which  confederacy  would  be  rendered  impossible^  the  medium  having 
been  previously  searched,  would  be  a  demonstration  that  it  was  the  work 
$f  HO  human  agency^  whatever  else  that  agency  might  be.  The  SiicU^ 
and  other  Parisian  newspapers  immediately  published  their  suspicions  that 
these  two  professional  and  very  clever  gentlemen  had  become  the  con 
federates  of  the  spiritists  1 

Professor  Pepper,  director  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  London,  in- 
vented a  clever  apparatus  to  produce  spiritual  appearances  on  the  stage, 
and  sold  his  patent  in  1863,  in  Paris,  for  the  sum  of  20,000  francs.  The 
phantoms  looked  real  and  were  evanescent,  being  but  an  efifect  produced 
by  the  reflection  of  a  highly-illuminated  object  upon  the  surface  of  plate- 
g^lass.  They  seemed  to  appear  and  disappear,  to  walk  about  the  stage 
and  play  their  parts  to  perfection.  Sometimes  one  of  the  phantoms 
placed  himself  on  a  bench  ;  after  which,  one  of  the  living  actors  would 
begin  quarrelling  with  him,  and,  seizing  a  heavy  hatchet,  would  part  the 
bead  and  body  of  the  ghost  in  two.  But,  joining  his  two  parts  again,  the 
spectre  would  reappear,  a  few  steps  ofi^  to  the  amazement  of  the  public 
The  contrivance  worked  marvellously  well,  and  nightly  attracted  large 
crowds.  But  to  produce  these  ghosts  required  a  stage-apparatus,  and 
more  than  one  confederate.  There  were  nevertheless  some  report- 
ers who  made  this  exhibition  the  pretext  for  ridiculing  the  spiritisis — as 
though  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  had  the  slightest  connection  I 

What  the  Pepper  ghosts  pretended  to  do,  genuine  disembodied  human 
spirits,  when  their  reflection  is  materialized  by  the  elementals,  can  actually 
perform.  They  will  permit  themselves  to  be  perforated  with  bullets  or 
the  sword,  or  to  be  dismembered,  and  then  instantly  form  themselves  anew. 
But  the  case  is  different  with  both  cosmic  and  h*'man  elementary  spirits, 
for  a  sword  or  dagger,  or  even  a  pointed  stick,  will  cause  them  to  vanish 
in  terror.  This  will  seem  unaccountable  to  those  who  do  not  understand 
of  what  a  material  substance  the  elementary  are  composed  ;  but  the  kaba- 
lists  understand  perfectly.  The  records  of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle 
ages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  modem  wonders  at  CideviUe,  which  have  been 
judicially  attested  for  us,  corroborate  these  facts^ 
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Skeptics,  and  even  skeptical  spiritualists,  have  often  unjustly  accused 
mediums  of  fraud,  when  denied  what  they  considered  their  inalienable 
right  to  test  the  spirits.  But  where  there  is  one  such  case,  there  are  fifty 
in  which  spiritualists  have  permitted  themselves  to  be  practiced  upon  by 
tricksters,  while  they  neglected  to  appreciate  genuine  manifestations  pro- 
cured for  them  by  their  mediums.  Ignorant  of  the  laws  of  mediumship, 
such  do  not  know  that  when  an  honest  medium  is  once  taken  possession 
of  by  spirits,  whether  disembodied  or  elemental,  he  is  no  longer  his  own 
master.  He  cannot  control  the  actions  of  the  spirits,  nor  even  his  own. 
They  make  him  a  puppet  to  dance  at  their  pleasure  while  they  pull  the 
wires  behind  the  scenes.  The  false  medium  may  seem  entranced,  and 
yet  be  playing  tricks  all  the  while ;  while  the  real  medium  may  appeal 
to  be  in  full  possession  of  his  senses,  when  in  fact  he  is  far  away,  and  his 
body  is  animated  by  his  "  Indian  guide,"  or  "  control."  Or,  be  may  be 
entranced  in  his  cabinet,  while  his  astral  body  (double)  or  doppelgangtr^ 
is  walking  about  the  room  moved  by  another  intelligence. 

Among  all  the  phenomena,  that  of  re-fercussion,  closely  allied  with 
those  of  bi-location  and  aerial  ^^  travelling,"  is  the  most  astounding.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  included  under  the  head  of  sorcery.  De  Gasparin, 
in  his  refutations  of  the  miraculous  character  of  the  marvels  of  Cideville, 
treats  of  the  subject  at  length ;  but  these  pretended  explanations  were 
all  in  their  turn  exploded  by  de  Mirville  and  des  Mousseaux,  who,  while 
failing  in  their  attempt  to  trace  the  phenomena  back  to  the  Devil,  did, 
nevertheless,  prove  their  spiritual  origin. 

"  The  prodigy  of  re-percussion,"  says  des  Mousseaux,  "  occurs  when, 
a  blow  aimed  at  the  spirit,  visible  or  otherwise,  of  an  absent  living  per- 
son, or  at  the  phantom  which  represents  him,  strikes  this  person  himself, 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  very  place  at  which  the  spectre  or  his  double 
is  touched  1  VVe  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  blow  is  re-percussed, 
and  that  it  reaches,  as  if  rebounding,  from  the  image  of  the  living  person 
— his  phantasmal  *  duplicate — the  original,  wherever  he  may  be,  in  flesh 
and  blood. 

''  Thus,  for  instcjice,  an  individual  appears  before  me,  or,  remaining 
invisible,  declares  war,  threatens,  and  causes  me  to  be  threatened  with 
obsession.  I  strike  at  the  place  where  I  perceive  his  phantom,  where  I 
hear  him  moving,  where  I  feel  somebody^  something  which  molests  and 
resists  me.  I  strike ;  the  blcod  will  appear  sometimes  on  this  place,  ai\d 
occasionally  a  scream  may  be  heard ;  he  is  wounded — perhaps,  dea  *  ? 
It  is  done,  and  I  have  explained  the  fact."  f 


*  This  phantom  is  called  Scin  Leeca.     See  Balwer-Lytton*s  '*  S  range  Story.** 

\  In  the  Strasbourg  edition  of  hb  works  (1603),  Paracelsns  writes  of  the  wondcHair 
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^'Notwithstanding  that,  at  the  moment  I  struck  him,  his  presence  in 
another  place  is  authentically  proved ;  •  .  •  I  saw — yes,  I  saw  plainly 
the  phantom  hurt  upon  the  cheek  or  shoulder,  and  this  same  wound  is 
found  precisely  on  the  living  person,  re-percussed  upon  his  cheek  of 
shoulder.  Thus,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  facts  of  re-percussion  have 
an  intimate  connection  with  those  of  bi-location  or  duplicatiouj  either 
spiritual  or  corporeal." 

The  history  of  the  Salem  witchcraft,  as  we  find  it  recorded  in  the 
works  of  Cotton  Mather,  Calef,  Upham,  and  others,  furnishes  a  curious 
corroboration  of  the  fact  of  the  double,  as  it  also  does  of  the  effects  of 
allowing  elementary  spirits  to  have  their  own  way.  This  tragical  chapter 
of  American  history  has  never  yet  been  written  in  accordance  with  the 
truth.  A  party  of  four  or  five  young  girls  had  become  "  developed  "  as 
mediums,  by  sitting  with  a  West  Indian  negro  woman,  a  practitioner  of 
Obeah,  They  began  to  suffer  all  kinds  of  physical  torture,  such  as  pinch- 
ing, having  pins  stuck  in  them,  and  the  marks  of  bruises  and  teeth  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  bodies.  They  would  declare  that  they  were  hurt  by  the 
spectres  of  various  persons,  and  we  learn  from  the  celebrated  Narrative 
of  Deodat  Lawson  (London,  1704),  that  ''some  of  them  confessed  that 
they  did  afiHict  the  sufferers  (1.  ^.,  these  young  girls),  according  to  the 
time  and  manner  they  were  accused  thereof ;  and,  being  asked  what  they 
did  to  afidict  them,  some  said  that  they  pricked  pins  into  poppets,  made 
with  rags,  wax,  and  other  materials.  One  that  confessed  after  the  signing 
of  her  death-warrant,  said  she  used  to  afi^ict  them  by  clutching  and  pinch- 
ing her  hands  together,  and  wishing  in  what  part  and  after  what  manner 
she  would  have  them  afflicted,  and  it  was  done,^^  * 

Mr.  Upham  tells  us  that  Abigail  Hobbs,one  of  these  girls,  acknowledged 
that  she  had  confederated  with  the  Devil,  who  "  came  to  her  in  the  shape  of 
a  man,"  and  commanded  her  to  afflict  the  girls,  bringing  images  made  of 
wood  in  thinr  likeness,  with  thorns  for  her  to  prick  into  the  images,  which 
she  did ;  whereupon,  the  girls  cried  out  that  they  were  hurt  by  her." 

wmagical  power  of  man's  spirit.  **It  is  possible,"  he  says,  **that  my  spirit,  without 
the  help  of  the  body,  and  through  a  fiery  will  alone,  and  without  a  sword,  can  stab  and 
wound  others.  It  is  also  possible  that  I  can  bring  the  spirit  of  my  adversary  into  an 
image,  and  then  double  him  up  and  lame  htm  .  .  .  the  exertion  of  will  is  a  great 
point  in  medicine.  .  .  .  Every  imagination  of  man  comes  through  the  heart,  for  this  is 
the  sun  of  the  microcosm,  and  out  of  the  microcosm  proceeds  the  imagination  into  the 
great  world  (universal  ether)  .  .  .  the  imagination  of  man  is  a  seed  which  is  mate* 
riot.''*  (Our  atomical  modem  scientists  have  proved  it;  see  Babltigeand  Profesior 
Jevons.)  "  Fixed  thought  is  also  a  means  to  an  end.  The  magical  is  a  great  concealed 
wisdom,  and  reason  is  a  great  pu\  lie  foolishness.  No  armor  protects  against  magic, 
for  it  injures  the  inward  spirit  of  life." 

•  •*  Salein  Witchcraft ;  With  an  Account  of  Salem  Village,"  by  C.  W.  Uphai», 
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How  perfectly  these  facts,  the  validity  of  yi  hich  was  proren  by  nnim 
peachable  testimony  in  court,  go  to  corroborate  the  doctrine  of  Panceli 
SU&  It  is  surpassingly  strange  that  so  ripe  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Upham 
should  have  accumulated  into  the  1,000  pages  of  his  two  volumes  such  a 
mass  of  legal  evidence,  going  to  show  the  agency  of  earth-bound  sooli 
and  tricksy  nature-spirits  in  these  tragedies,  without  suspecting  die  truth. 

Ages  ago,  the  old  Ennius  was  made  by  Lucretius  to  say : 

**  Bb  dao  soBt  hominis,  iiianet,  caro,  spiritut  nabca ; 
Quatuor  ista  loci  bis  duo  soscipirent ; 
Terra  tegit  camem ; — tumulom  drcumvolat  umbra, 
Orcns  habet  manes." 

In  this  present  case,  as  in  every  similar  one,  the  scientistSi  being  m 
able  to  explain  the  fact,  assert  that  i/  cannot  exist 

But  we  will  now  give  a  few  historical  instances  going  to  show  that 
some  daimons,  or  elementary  spirits,  are  a^aid  of  sword,  knife,  or  any 
thing  sharp.     We  do  not  pretend  to  explain  the  reason.     That  is  the 
province  of  physiology  and  psychology.      Unfortunately,  physiologists 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  even  establish  the  relations  between  speedi 
and  thought,  and  so,  have  handed  it  over  to  the  metaphysicians,  who,  m 
their  turn,  according  to  Fouraid,  have  done  nothing.     Done  nothing,  we 
say,  but  claimed  everything.     No  fact  could  be  presented  to  some  of 
them,  that  was  too  large  far  these  learned  gentlemen  to  at  least  try  %t 
stuff  into  their  pigeon-holes,  labelled  with  some  fancy  Greek  name,  ex> 
pressive  of  everything  else  but  the  true  nature  of  the  i^nomenon. 

'*  Alas,  alas  !  my  son  ! "  exclaims  the  wise  Muphti,  of  Aleppo,  to  his 
son  Ibrahim^  who  choked  himself  with  the  head  of  a  huge  fish.  *'  When 
will  you  realize  that  your  stomach  is  smaller  than  the  ocean  ?  "  Or,  as 
Mrs.  Catherine  Crowe  remarks  in  her  Night-Side  of  Nature^  when  will 
our  scientists  admit  that  ''their  intellects  are  no  measure  of  God 
Almighty's  designs  ?  " 

We  will  not  ask  which  of  the  ancient  writers  mention  facts  of  seem- 
m^y'Supernatural  nature  ;  but  rather  which  of  them  does  not  ?  In 
Homer,  we  find  Ulysses  evoking  the  spirit  of  his  friend,  the  soothsayer 
Tiresias.  Preparing  for  the  ceremony  of  the  "  festival  of  blood,"  Ulysses 
draws  bis  sword,  and  thus  frightens  away  the  thousands  of  phantoms 
attracted  b}'  the  sacrif.ce.  The  friend  himself  the  so-long-expected 
Tiresias,  dares  not  approach  him  so  long  as  Ulysses  holds  the  dreaded 
weapon  in  his  hand.*  ^neas  prepares  to  descend  to  the  kingdom  c^ 
the  shadows,  and  as  soon  as  they  approach  its  entrance,  tiie  Sibyl  who 
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goides  him  titters  her  warning  to  the  Trojan  hero,  and  ordors  hki  to  draw 
his  swoid  and  clear  himself  a  passage  through  the  dense  crowd  of  flitting 
foms* 


^  TWfMT  hwmdt  viam^  wmgindfui  er^  ftrrmmj*  * 

Glanvil  gives  a  wonderful  narrative  of  the  apparition  of  the  "  Drum* 
mer  of  Tedworth,"  which  happened  in  1661 ;  in  which  the  scin-lecca^  or 
double,  of  the  drummer-sorcerer  was  evidently  very  much  afraid  of  the 
sword.  Psellus,  in  his  work,  f  gives  a  long  story  of  his  sister-in-law  being 
thrown  into  a  most  fearful  state  by  an  elementary  daimcn  taking  posses- 
sion of  her.  She  was  finally  cured  by  a  conjurer,  a  foreigner  named 
Anaphalangis,  who  began  by  threatening  the  invisible  occupant  of  her 
body  with  a  naked  sward^  until  he  finally  dislodged  him.  Psellus  intro- 
duces a  whole  catechism  of  demonology,  which  he  gives  in  the  following 
terms,  as  far  as  we  remember  : 

"  You  want  to  know,"  asked  the  conjurer,  "  whether  the  bodies  of  the 
spirits  can  be  hurt  by  sword  or  any  other  weapon  ?  \  Yes,  they  can. 
Any  hard  substance  striking  them  can  make  them  sensible  to  pain ;  and 
Aiough  their  bodies  be  made  neither  of  solid  nor  firm  substance,  they  feel 
it  the  same,  for  in  beings  endowed  with  sensibility  it  is  not  their  nerves 
only  which  possess  the  faculty  of  feeling,  but  likewise  also  the  spirit 
which  resides  in  them  ...  the  body  of  a  spirit  can  be  sensible  in  its  whole^ 
as  well  as  in  each  one  of  its  parts.  Without  the  help  of  any  physical  or- 
ganism the  spirit  sees,  hears,  and  if  you  touch  him  feels  your  touch.  If 
you  divide  him  in  two,  he  will  feel  the  pain  as  would  any  living  man,  for 
he  is  matter  still,  though  so  refined  as  to  be  generally  invisible  to  our 
eye.  •  .  •  One  thing,  however,  distinguishes  him  from  the  living  man,  viz. : 
that  when  a  man's  limbs  are  once  divided,  their  parts  cannot  be  reunited 
very  easily.  But,  cut  a  demon  in  two,  and  you  will  see  him  immediately 
join  himself  together.  As  water  or  air  closes  in  behind  a  solid  body  § 
passing  through  it,  and  no  trace  is  left,  so  does  the  body  of  a  demon  con- 
dense itself  again,  when  the  penetrative  weapon  is  withdrawn  from  the 
wound.  But  every  rent  made  in  it  causes  him  pain  nevertheless.  77uU 
is  why  daimans  dread  the  point  of  a  sword  or  any  sharp  weapon.  Let 
those  who  want  to  see  them  fiee  try  the  experiment." 

One  of  the  most  learned  scholars  of  his  century,  Bodin,  the  Demono- 

^  *'  Enekt,**  book  vi,  a6a        f  " De  Dmiorj,'*  cap.  '*  Qnomodo  dsem  occnpent.*' 
X  Nnmqaid  daemonnm  corpora  pnlsari  poisont  ?    Possant  nne,  atque  doler  •  aolido 

quodam  percussa  corpore. 

g  Ubi  secatur,  moz  in  se  itemm  recreatnr  et  coalesdt  .  .  •  dicta  ▼eloc'ai  dan  Mil 

ens  spuitos  in  se  revertitor. 
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logiaii,  held  ;he  same  opinion,  that  both  the  human  and  cosmical  elfr 
mentaries  '^ mere  sorely  afraid  of  swords  and  daggers."  It  is  also  the opin* 
ion  of  Porphyry,  lamblichus,  and  Plato.  Plutarch  mentions  it  several 
times.  The  practicing  theurgists  knew  it  well  and  acted  accordingly ; 
and  many  of  the  latter  assert  that  '*  the  demons  sufifer  from  any  rent  made 
in  their  bodies."  Bodin  tells  us  a  wonderful  story  to  this  effect,  in  his 
work  On  the  Damons^  p.  292. 

"I  remember,"  says  the  author,  "that  in  1557  an  elemental  demon, 
one  of  those  who  are  called  thundering^  fell  down  with  the  lightnings 
into  the  house  of  Poudot,  the  shoemaker,  and  immediately  began  flinging 
stones  all  about  the  room.    We  picked  up  so  many  of  them  that  the  land- 
lady filled  a  large  chest  full,  after  having  securely  closed  the  windows 
and  doors  and  locked  the  chest  itself.     But  it  did  not  prevent  the  demon 
in  the  least  from  introducing  other  stones  into  the  room,  but  without 
injuring  any  one  for  all  that.     Latomi,  who  was  then  Quarter- President^ 
came  to  see  what  was  the  matter.     Immediately  upon  his  entrance,  the 
spirit  knocked  the  cap  off  his  head  and  made  him  run  away.     It  hs 
lasted  for  over  six  days,  when  M.  Jean  Morgues,  Counsellor  at  the  Pre — 
sidial^  came  to  fetch  me  to  see  the  mystery.     When  I  entered  the  hous&^ 
some  one  advised  the  master  of  it  to  pray  to  God  with  all  his  heart  am 
to  wheel  round  a  sword  in  the  air  about  the  room  ;  he  did  so.     On  tha' 
following  day  the  landlady  told  us,  that  from  that  very  moment  they  di< 
not  hear  the  least  noise  in  the  house  ;  but  that  during  the  seven  previou- 
days  that  it  lasted  they  could  not  get  a  moment's  rest" 

The  books  on  the  witchcraft  of  the  middle  ages  are  full  of  such  ns 
ratives.     The  very  rare  and  interesting  work  of  Glanvil,  called 
mus  TriumphatuSf  ranks  with  that  of  Bodin,  above  mentioned,  as  one 
the  best.     But  we  must  give  space  now  to  certain  narratives  of  the  moi 
ancient  philosophers,  who  explain  at  the  same  time  that  they  describe. 

And  first  in  rank  for  wonders  comes  Proclus.  His  list  of  facts,  mos^^^^ 
of  which  he  supports  by  the  citation  of  witnesses — sometimes  well-know^  ^^ 
philosophers — is  staggering.  He  records  many  instances  in  his  time  ot:  ^^ 
dead  persons  who  were  found  to  have  changed  their  recumbent  position  -j^s 
in  the  sepulchre,  for  one  of  either  sitting  or  standing,  which  he  attribute  -  ^"^ 
to  their  being  larva ^  and  which  he  says  **  is  related  by  the  ancients  o  ^^^ 
Aristius,   Epimenides,  and   Hermodorus."      He   gives  five  such 


from  the  history  of  Clearchu-,  the  disciple  of  Aristotle,     i.  Cleonjrmu! 
the  Athenian.    2.  Polykritus,  an  illustrious  man  among  the  i£olians.    ^V/ 
is  related  by  the  historian  Nomachius,  that  Polykritus  died,  and  retum^^ 
in  the  ninth  month  after  his  death.     *' Hiero,  the  Ephesian,  and  ctfa^/ 


*  A  magistrate  of  the  district 
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liistorians,"  sajrs  his  translator,  Taylor,  "  testify  to  the  truth  of  this."  3.  In 
^ficopolis,  the  same  happened  to  one  Eurinus.  The  latter  revived  on 
iie  fifteenth  day  after  his  burial,  and  lived  for  some  time  after  that,  lead- 
ng  an  exemplary  life.  4.  Rufus,  a  priest  of  Thessalonica,  restored  to  life 
iie  third  day  after  his  death,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  certain  sacred 
:eremonies  according  to  promise  ;  he  fulfilled  his  engagement,  and  died 
igain  to  return  no  moie.  5.  This  is  the  case  of  one  Philonaea,  who  lived 
inder  the  reign  of  Philip.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Demostratus  and 
i^harito  of  Amphipolos.  Married  against  her  wish  to  one  Kroterus,  she 
iied  soon  after.  But  in  the  sixth  month  after  her  death,  she  revived,  as 
hxxilus  says  :  '*  through  her  love  of  a  youth  named  Machates,  who  came 
o  her  father  Demostratus,  from  Pella."  She  visited  him  for  many 
lights  successively,  but  when  this  was  finally  discovered,  she,  or  rather 
he  vampire  that  represented  her,  died  of  rage.  Previous  to  this  she  de- 
rltfed  that  she  acted  in  this  manner  according  to  the  will  of  terrestrial 
Unums.  Her  dead  body  was  seen  at  this  second  death  by  every  one  in 
he  town,  lying  in  her  father's  house.  On  opening  the  vault,  where  her 
x>dy  had  been  deposited,  it  was  found  empty  by  those  of  her  relatives, 
vho  being  incredulous  upon  that  point,  went  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
rhe  narrative  is  corroborated  by  the  Epistles  of  Hipparchus  and  those 
)f  Arridaeus  to  Philip.^ 

Says  Proclus  :  "  Many  other  of  the  ancients  have  collected  a  history 
yf  those  that  have  apparently  died,  and  afterward  revived.  Among  these 
s  the  natural  philosopher  Demokritus.  In  his  writings  concerning 
Pi ades,  he  affirms  that  [in  a  certain  case  under  discussion]  death  was  not, 
IS  it  seemed,  an  entire  desertion  of  the  whole  life  of  the  body,  but  a  ces- 
;atioii  caused  by  some  blow,  or  perhaps  a  wound  ;  but  the  bonds  of  the 
toal  yet  remained  rooted  about  the  marrow,  and  the  heart  contained  in 
ts  profundity  the  empyreuma  of  life ;  and  this  remaining,  it  again  ac- 
quired the  life,  which  had  been  extinguished,  in  consequence  of  being 
idapted  to  animation." 

He  says  again,  ''That  it  is  possible  for  the  soul  to  depart  from  and 
>nter  into  the  body,  is  evident  from  him,  who,  according  to  Clearchus, 
iscd  a  soul-attracting  wand  on  a  sleeping  boy ;  and  who  persuaded  Aris- 
otle,  as  Clearchus  relates  in  his  Treatise  on  Sleeps  that  the  soul  may  be 
ieparated  from  the  body,  and  that  it  enters  into  a  body  and  uses  it  as  a 
odging.  For,  striking  the  boy  with  the  wand,  he  drew  o?it,  and,  as  it 
rere,  led  his  soul,  for  the  purpose  of  evincing  that  the  body  was  imraova- 

*  This  a(«palling  circamstance  was  authenticated  by  the  Prefect  of  the  city,  9a4 
he  Proconsul  of  the  Province  laid  the  report  before  the  Emperor.  The  story  il 
Of  deftly  related  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Crowe  (see  '*  Night-Side  of  Nature/'  p.  335). 
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Die  when  the  soul  (astral  body)  was  at  a  distance  from  it,  and  that  it  wai 
preserved  uninjured  ;  but  the  soul  being  again  led  into  the  body  by  means 
of  the  wand,  after  its  entrance,  narrated  every  particular.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, therefore,  both  the  spectators  and  Aristotle  were  persuaded 
that  the  soul  is  separate  from  the  body." 

It  may  be  considered  quite  absurd  to  recall  so  often  the  facts  of  witch- 
craft, in  the  full  light  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  century  itself 
is  getting  old  ;  and  as  it  gradually  approaches  the  fatal  end,  it  seems  as 
if  it  were  falling  into  dotage  ;  not  only  does  it  refuse  to  recollect  how 
abundantly  the  facts  of  witchcraft  were  proven,  but  it  refuses  to  realize 
what  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  thirty  years,  all  over  the  wide  world. 
After  a  lapse  of  several  thousand  years  we  may  doubt  the  magic  powers 
of  the  Thessalonian  priests  and  their  "  sorceries,"  as  mentioned  by  Phny;* 
we  may  throw  discredit  upon  the  information  given  us  by  Suidas,  who 
narrates  Medea's  journey  through  the  air,  and  thus  forget  that  magic 
was  the  highest  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  ;  but  how  are  we  to 
dispose  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  precisely  such  journeys  •*  through 
the  air  "  when  they  happen  before  our  own  eyes,  and  are  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  apparently  sane  persons  ?  If  the  univer- 
sality of  a  belief  be  a  proof  of  its  truth,  few  facts  have  been  better 
established  than  that  of  sorcery.  **  Every  people,  from  the  rudest  to  the 
most  refined,  we  may  also  add  in  every  age,  have  believed  in  the  kind  of 
supernatural  agency,  which  we  understand  by  this  term,"  says  Thoma 
Wright,  the  author  of  Sorcery  and  Magic,  and  a  skeptical  member  of  th 
National  Institute  of  France.  "It  was  founded  on  the  equally  extensiv 
creed,  that,  besides  our  own  visible  existence,  we  live  in  an  invisibl 
world  of  spiritual  beings,  by  which  our  actions  and  even  our  thoughts  ar«^  ^ 
often  guided,  and  which  have  a  certain  degree  of  power  over  the  elementJi::^:^ 
and  over  the  ordinary  course  of  organic  life."  Further,  marvelling  ho 
this  myslerious  science  flourished  everywhere,  and  noticing  seve 
famous  schools  of  magic  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  he  explains 
time-honored  belief,  and  shows  the  difference  between  sorcery  and  m 
as  follows  :  **  The  magician  differed  from  the  witch  in  this,  that,  whu 
the  latter  was  an  ignorant  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  demons,  thefo^ 
mer  had  become  their  master  by  the  powerful  intermediation  of  Scien 
which  was  only  within  reach  of  the  few,  and  which  these  beings  we 
unable  to  disobey."!  This  delineation,  established  and  known  since  HSine 
days  of  Moses,  the  author  gives  as  derived  from  "  the  most  authen'^Li: 
sources.* 


•  Pliny,  XXX.,  i. 

t  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  etc,  :  "Sorcery  and  Magic,"  voL  VL 
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If  from  this  unbeliever  we  pass  to  the  aathority  of  an  adc|  t  in 
tliat  mysterious  science,  the  anonymous  author  of  Art- Magic ^  we 
find  him  stating  the  following  :  "  The  reader  may  inquire  wherein  con- 
sists the  difference  between  a  medium  and  a  magician  ?  .  .  .  The  medium 
is  one  through  whose  astral  spirit  other  spirits  can  manifest,  making  theii 
presence  known  by  various  kinds  of  phenomena.  Whatever  these  con- 
sist in,  the  medium  is  only  a  passive  agent  in  their  hands.  He  can 
neither  command  their  presence,  nor  will  their  absence ;  can  never  com- 
pel the  performance  of  any  special  act,  nor  direct  its  nature.  The  ma- 
gician,  on  the  contrary,  can  summon  and  dismiss  spirits  at  will ;  can  per- 
form many  feats  of  occult  power  through  his  own  spirit ;  can  compel  the 
presence  and  assistance  of  spirits  of  lower  grades  of  being  than  himself, 
and  effect  transformations  in  the  realm  of  nature  upon  animate  and  in- 
animate bodies."  * 

This  learned  author  forgot  to  point  out  a  marked  distinction  in  medi- 
umship,  with  which  he  must  have  been  entirely  familiar.  Physical  phe- 
nomena are  the  result  of  the  manipulation  of  forces  through  the  physical 
system  of  the  medium,  by  the  unseen  intelligences,  of  whatever  class.  In 
a  word,  physical  mediumship  depends  on  a  peculiar  organization  of  the 
physical  system ;  spiritual  mediumship,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
play of  subjective,  intellectual  phenomena,  depends  upon  a  like  peculiar 
organization  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  medium.  As  the  potter  from 
one  lump  of  clay  fashions  a  vessel  of  dishonor,  and  from  another  a  vessel 
of  honor,  so,  among  physical  mediums,  the  plastic  astral  spirit  of  one 
may  be  prepared  for  a  certain  class  of  objective  phenomena,  and  that  of 
another  for  a  different  one.  Once  so  prepared,  it  appears  difficult  to  alter 
the  phase  of  mediumship,  as  when  a  bar  of  steel  is  forged  into  a  certain 
shape,  it  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  than  its  original  purpose  without 
difficulty.  As  a  rule,  mediums  who  have  been  developed  for  one  class  of 
phenomena  rarely  change  to  another,  but  repeat  the  same  performance 
€ui  infinitum, 

Psychography,  or  the  direct  writing  of  messages  by  spirits,  partakes 
of  both  forms  of  mediumship.  The  writing  itself  is  an  objective  physical 
fact,  while  the  sentiments  it  contains  may  be  of  the  very  noblest  charac- 
ter. The  latter  depend  entirely  on  the  moral  state  of  the  medium.  It 
does  not  require  that  he  should  be  educated,  to  write  philosophical  trea* 
tises  worthy  of  Aristotle,  nor  a  poet,  to  write  verses  that  would  reflect 
honor  upon  a  Byron  or  a  Lamartine ;  but  it  does  require  that  the  soul  of 
the  medium  shall  be  pure  enough  to  serve  as  a  channel  for  spirits  who  are 
capable  of  giving  utterance  to  such  lofty  sentiments. 


•  *•  Art-Mtgic,"  pp.  159,  i6a 
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In  Art-Magic^  one  of  the  most  delightful  pictures  presented  to  Oi  ii 
that  of  an  innocent  little  child-medium,  in  whose  presence,  during  th« 
past  three  years,  four  volumes  of  MSS.,  in  the  ancient  Sanscrit,  have  been 
written  by  the  spirits,  without  pens,  pencils,  or  ink.  "  It  is  enough,"  says 
the  author,  *'  to  lay  the  blank  sheets  on  a  tripod,  carefully  screened  from 
the  direct  rays  of  light,  but  still  dimly  visible  to  the  eyes  of  attentive  ob- 
servers.  The  child  sits  on  the  ground  and  lays  her  head  on  the  tripod, 
embracing  its  supports  with  her  little  arms.  In  this  attitude  she  onosl 
commonly  sleeps  for  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  sheets  lying  on  the 
tripod  are  filled  up  with  exquisitely  formed  characters  in  the  ancient  San* 
scrit/'  This  is  so  remarkable  an  instance  of  psychographic  mediumshtp, 
and  so  thoroughly  illustrates  the  principle  we  have  above  stated,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  few  lines  from  one  of  the  Sanscrit  writings, 
the  more  so  as  it  embodies  that  portion  of  the  Hermetic  philosophy  re- 
lating to  the  antecedent  state  of  man,  which  elsewhere  we  have  less  sat- 
isfactorily described. 

*'  Man  lives  on  many  earths  before  he  reaches  this.  Myriads  of  worldd 
swarm  in  space  where  the  soul  in  rudimental  states  performs  its  pilgrim- 
ages, ere  he  reaches  the  large  and  shining  planet  named  the  Elarth,  the 
glorious  function  of  which  is  to  confer  self-consciousness.  At  this  pomt 
only  is  he  man  ;  at  every  other  stage  of  his  vast,  wild  journey  he  is  but 
an  embryonic  being — a  fleeting,  temporary  shape  of  matter — a  creature 
in  which  a/ar/,  but  only  a  part,  of  the  high,  imprisoned  soul  shines  forth ; 
a  rudimental  shape,  with  rudimental  functions,  ever  living,  dying,  sustain- 
ing a  flitting  spiritual  existence  as  rudimental  as  the  material  shape  from 
whence  it  emerged  ;  a  butterfly,  springing  up  from  the  chrysalitic  shell, 
but  ever,  as  it  onward  rushes,  in  new  births,  new  deaths,  new  incarnations, 
anon  to  die  and  live  again,  but  still  stretch  upward,  still  strive  onward, 
still  rush  on  the  giddy,  dreadful,  toilsome,  rugged  path,  until  it  awakens 
once  more— once  more  to  live  and  be  a  material  shape,  a  thing  of  dust, 
a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  now — a  man"  * 

We  witnessed  once  in  India  a  trial  of  psychical  skill  between  a  holy 
gossein  \  and  a  sorcerer,  J  which  recurs  to  us  in  this  connection.  We 
had  been  discussing  the  relative  powers  of  the  fakir's  Pitris,  — pre-Ad- 
amite  spirits,  and  the  juggler's  invisible  allies.  A  trial  of  skill  was 
agreed  upon,  and  the  writer  wf.s  chosen  as  a  referee.  We  were  taking 
our  noon-day  rest,  beside  a  small  lake  in  Northern  India.  Upon  the 
surface  of  the  glassy  water  floated  innumerable  aquatic  flowers,  and  large 
shining  leaves.  Each  of  the  contestants  plucked  a  leaf.  The  fakir,  lay* 
ing  his  against  his  breast,  folded  his  hands  across  it,  and  fell  into  a  ma 

••«  Art-Magic,"  p.  a8.       f  ^*^»  ^^^88"'       t  A  juja^  lo  crilcd. 
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Bientary  trance.  He  then  laid  the  leaf,  with  its  surface  downward,  upon 
the  water.  The  juggler  pretended  to  control  the  "  water-master,"  the 
Spirit  dwelling  in  the  water ;  and  boasted  that  he  would  compel  the 
power  to  prevent  the  Pitris  from  manifesting  any  phenomena  upon  the 
fakir's  leaf  in  their  element  He  took  his  own  leaf  and  tossed  it  upon 
the  water,  after  going  through  a  form  of  barbarous  incantation.  It  at 
once  exhibited  a  violent  agitation,  while  the  other  leaf  remained  perfectly 
motionless.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  both  leaves  were  re- 
covered. Upon  that  of  the  fakir  were  found — much  to  the  indignation 
of  the  juggler — something  that  looked  like  a  symmetrical  design  traced 
in  milk-white  characters,  as  though  the  juices  of  the  plant  had  been  used 
as  a  corrosive  writing  fluid.  When  it  became  dry,  and  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  examine  the  lines  with  care,  it  proved  to  be  a  series  of 
exquisitely-formed  Sanscrit  characters ;  the  whole  composed  a  sentence 
embodying  a  high  moral  precept.  The  fakir,  let  us  add,  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Upon  the  juggler's  leaf,  instead  of  writing,  was  found 
the  tracing  of  a  most  hideous,  impish  face.  Each  leaf,  therefore,  bore 
an  impression  or  allegorical  reflection  of  the  character  of  the  contestant, 
and  indicated  the  quality  of  spiritual  beings  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. But,  with  deep  regret,  we  must  once  more  leave  India,  with 
its  blue  sky  and  mysterious  past,  its  religious  devotees  and  its  weird 
sorcerers,  and  on  the  enchanted  carpet  of  the  historian,  transport  oui 
selves  back  to  the  musty  atmosphere  of  the  French  Academy. 

To  appreciate  the  timidity,  prejudice,  and  superficiality  which  have 
marked  the  treatment  of  psychological  subjects  in  the  past,  we  propose 
to  review  a  book  which  lies  before  us.  It  is  the  Histoire  du  Meriteilleux 
dans  les  Temps  Modernes.  The  work  is  published  by  its  author,  the 
learned  Dr.  Figuier,  and  teems  with  quotations  from  the  most  conspicuous 
authorities  in  physiology,  psychology,  and  medicine.  Dr.  Calmeil,  the 
well-known  director-in-chief  of  Charenton,  the  famous  lunatic  asylum  of 
France,  is  the  robust  Atlas  on  whose  mighty  shoulders  rests  this  world  of 
erudition.  As  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  thought  of  i860  it  must  forever  keep 
a  place  among  the  most  curious  of  works  of  art.  Moved  by  the  restless 
demon  of  science,  determined  to  kill  superstition — ^and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, spiritism — at  one  blow,  the  author  affords  us  a  summary  view  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  mediumistic  phenomena  during  the 
last  two  centuries. 

The  discussion  embraces  the  Prophets  of  Cevennes,  the  Camisards, 
the  Jansenists,  the  Abb^  Paris,  and  other  historical  epidemics,  which,  as 
diey  have  been  described  during  the  last  twenty  years  by  nearly  every 
writer  upon  the  modem  phenomena,  we  will  mention  as  briefly  as  possi 
ble.     It  is  not  facts  that  we  desire  to  bring  again  under  discussion,  but 
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merely  the  way  in  which  such  facts  were  regarded  and  treated  by  those 
who,  as  physicians  and  recognized  authorities,  had  the  greater  respond- 
bility  in  such  questions.  If  this  prejudiced  author  is  introduced  to  ont 
readers  at  this  time,  it  is  only  because  his  work  enables  us  to  show  what 
occult  facts  and  manifestations  may  expect  from  orthodox  science. 
When  the  most  world-renowned  psychological  epidemics  are  so  treated, 
what  will  induce  a  materialist  to  seriously  study  other  phenomena  as  well 
authenticated  and  as  interesting,  but  still  less  popular  ?  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  reports  made  by  various  committees  to  their  respect- 
ive academies  at  that  time,  as  well  as  the  records  of  the  judicial  tribunals, 
are  still  in  existence,  and  may  be  consulted  for  purposes  of  verification. 
It  is  from  such  unimpeachable  sources  that  Dr.  Figuier  compiled  his  ex< 
traordinary  work.  We  must  give,  at  least,  in  substance,  the  unparalleled 
arguments  with  which  the  author  seeks  to  demolish  every  fonn  of  super- 
naturalism,  together  with  the  commentaries  of  the  demonological  des 
Mousseaux,  who,  in  one  of  his  works,  *  pounces  upon  his  skeptical  vic- 
tim like  a  tiger  upon  his  prey. 

Between  the  two  champions — the  materialist  and  the  bigot — the  unbi- 
assed student  may  glean  a  good  harvest 

We  will  begin  with  the  Convulsionaires  of  Cevennes,  the  epidemic 
of  whose  astounding  phenomena  occurred  during  the  latter  part  of  1 700. 
The  merciless  measures  adopted  by  the  French  Catholics  to  extirpate 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  from  an  entire  population,  is  historical,  and  needs 
no  repetition  here.    The  fact  alone  that  a  mere  handful  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  not  exceeding  2,000  persons  in  number,  could  withstan<^^3 
for  years  king's  troops,  which,  with  the  militia,  amounted  to  60,000  men, 
is  a  miracle  in  itself.     The  marvels  are  all  recorded,  and  the  proiis  ver- 
haux  of  the  time  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  France  until  this  day. 
There  is  in  existence  an  official  report  among  others,  which  was  sent  t< 
Rome  by  the  ferocious  Abb6  Chayla,  the  prior  of  I^aval,  in  which  he  com 
plains  that  the  Evil  One  is  so  powerful,  that  no  torture,  no  amount  of  in 
quisitory  exorcism,  is  able  to  dislodge  him  from  the  Cevennois.     H< 
adds,  that  he  closed  their  hands  upon  burning  coals,  and  they  were  not 
even  singed ;  that  he  had  wrapped  their  whole  persons  in  cotton  soaka 
with  oil^  and  had  set  them  on  fire,  and  in  many  cases  did  not  find  on< 
blister  on  their  skins  ;  that  balls  were  shot  at  them,  and  found  fiattenedi^ 
between  the  skin  and  clothes,  without  injuring  them,  etc.,  etc 

Accepting  the  whole  of  the  above  as  a  solid  ground-work  for  his  leame(9> 
arguments,  this  is  what  Dr.  Figuier  says :  **  Toward  the  close  of  th^ 
seventeenth  century,  av  old  maid  imports  into  Cevennes  the  spirit  of 
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»phecy.  She  communicates  it  (?)  to  young  boys  and  girls,  who  trans- 
e  it  in  their  turn,  and  spread  it  in  the  S'lrrounding  atmosphere.  .  .  • 
>men  and  children  become  the  most  sensitive  to  the  infection"  (voL  ii., 
361).  *'Men,  women,  and  babies  speak  under  inspiration,  not  in  or- 
aiy  patoisy  but  in  the  purest  French— a  language  at  that  time  utterly 
blown  in  the  country.  Children  of  twelve  months,  and  even  less, 
we  learn  from  the  proems  verbaux^  who  previously  could  hardly  utter  a 
r  short  syllables,  spoke  fluently,  and  prophesied"  "  Eight  thousand 
>phets,"  says  Figuier,  **  were  scattered  over  the  country ;  doctors 
i  eminent  physicians  were  sent  for."  Half  of  the  medical  schools  of 
u)ce,  among  others,  the  Faculty  of  Montpellier,  hastened  to  the  spot, 
nsultations  were  held,  and  the  physicians  declared  themselves  "  de- 
ited,  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration,  upon  hearing  young  girls  and 
^s,  ignorant  and  illiterate,  deliver  discourses  on  things  they  had  never 
riudr  *  The  sentence  pronounced  by  Figuier  against  these  treach- 
ms  professional  brethren,  for  being  so  delighted  with  the  young 
>phets,  is  that  they  '*  did  not  understand,  themselves,  what  they  saw."  f 
my  of  the  prophets  forcibly  communicated  their  spirit  to  those  who 
;d  to  break  the  spell.  \  A  great  number  of  them  were  between  three 
i  twelve  years  of  age ;  still  others  were  at  the  breast^  and  spoke  French 
tinctly  and  correctly.  §  These  discourses,  which  often  lasted  for  sev- 
d  hours,  would  have  been  impossible  to  the  little  orators,  were  the 
ter  in  their  natural  or  normal  state.  \ 

"  Now,"  asks  the  reviewer,  "  what  was  the  meaning  of  such  a  series 
prodigies,  all  of  them  freely  admitted  in  Figuier's  book  ?  No  mean- 
\  at  all !  It  was  nothing,"  he  says,  «*  except  the  effect  of  a  '  moment- 
f  exaltation  of  the  intellectual  faculties.'  "  T     "  These  phenomena," 

adds,  "  are  observable  in  many  of  the  cerebral  affections." 

^^  Momentary  exaltation,  lasting  for  many  hours  in  the  brains  of 
hies  under  one  year  old,  not  weaned  yet,  speaking  good  French  be- 
c  they  had  learned  to  say  one  word  in  their  own  patois  /  Oh, 
racle  of  physiology  I  Prodigy  ought  to  be  thy  name  I "  exclaims  dea 
ousseaux. 

"  Dr.  Calmeil,  in  his  work  on  insanity,"  remarks  Figuier,  "  when  re- 
rting  on  the  ecstatic  theomania  of  the  Calvinists,  concludes  that  the 
•ease  must  be  attributed  "  in  the  simpler  cases  to  hysteria,  and  in 
DSC  of  more  serious  character  I  d  epilepsy.  .  .  .  We  rather  incline  to 
*  opinion,"  says  Figuier,  '*  that  it  was  a  disease  sui  generis,  and  in  ordti 

' — — —  ■  » 

*  **  Histoire  du  Merveilleux  dans  les  Temps  Moderaes,**  yoL  U.,  p.  26a. 
t  Ibid.        X  Ibid.,  p.  265.         §  Ibid.,  pp.  267,  401,  40a. 
I  IbkL,  pp.  266,  etc.,  400.        T  Ibid.,  p.  403. 
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to  have  an  appropriate  name  for  such  a  disease,  we  must  be  satisfied  widi 
^le  one  of  the  Trembling  Convulsionaires  of  Cevennes,"  * 

Theomania  and  hysteria^  again  !  The  medical  corporations  must  them- 
selves be  possessed  with  an  incurable  atomcmania ;  otherwise  why  should 
they  give  out  such  absurdities  for  science,  and  hope  for  their  acceptance  ? 

'*  Such  was  the  fury  for  exorcising  and  roasting^**  continues  Figuier, 
'*  that  monks  saw  possessions  by  demons  everywhere  when  they  felt  id 
need  of  miracles  to  either  throw  more  light  on  the  omnipotency  of  the 
Devil,  or  keep  their  dinner-pot  boiling  at  the  convent."  f 

For  this  sarcasm  the  pious  des  Mousseaux  expresses  a  heartfelt  grati- 
tude to  Figuier ;  for,  as  he  remarks,  *'  he  is  in  France  one  of  the  first 
writers  whom  we  find,  to  our  surprise,  not  denying  the  phenomena  which 
have  been  made  long  since  undeniable.     Moved  by  a  sense  of  lofty  su- 
periority and  even  disdain  for  the  method  used  by  his  predecessors,  Dr.. 
Figuier  desires  his  readers  to  know  that  he  does  not  follow  the  same  pati 
as  they.     *  We  will  not  reject,'  says  he,  *  as  being  unworthy  of  credit,  yif^j 
only  because  they  are  embarrassing  for  our  system.     On  the  contrary 
we  will  collect  all  of  the  facts  that  the  same  historical  evidence  has  traoi 
mitted  to  us  .  .  .  and  which,  consequently,  are  entitled  to  the  same 
ence,  and  it  is  upon  the  whole  mass  of  such  facts  that  we  will  base  th< 
natural  explanation^  which  we  have  to  offer,  in  our  turn,  as  a  sequel  t( 
those  of  the  savants  who  have  preceded  us  on  this  subject.' "  J 

Thereupon,  Dr.  Figuier  proceeds. §     He  takes  a  few  steps,  and,  pla- 
cing himself  right  in  the  midst  of  the  Convulsionaires  of  St  Medard,  h< 
invites  his  readers  to  scrutinize,  under  his  direction,  prodigies  which  ar< 
for  him  but  simple  effects  of  nature. 

But  before  we  proceed,  in  our  turn,  to  show  Dr.  Figuier' s  opinioiiy  wi 
must  refresh  the  reader's  memory  as  to  what  the  Jansenist  miracles  com- 
prised, according  to  historical  evidence. 

Abb6  Paris  was  a  Jansenist,  who  died  in  1727.     Immediately  after 
decease  the  most  surprising  phenomena  began  to  occur  at  bis  tomb.    Thi 
churchyard  was  crowded  from  morning  till  night.    Jesuits,  exasperated  al 
seeing  heretics  perform  wonders  in  healing,  and  other  works,  got  from 
magistrates  an  order  to  close  all  access  to  the  tomb  of  the  Abb&     But^-^^ 
notwithstanding  every  opposition,  the  wonders  lasted  for  over  twenl 
years.     Bishop  Douglas,  who  went  to  Paris  for  that  sole  purpose  in  1749^' 
visited  the  place,  and  he  reports  that  the  miracles  were  still  going  01 
among  the  Convulsionaires.     When  every  endeavor  to  stop  them  failedi 
the  Catholic  clergy  were  forced  to  admit  their  reality,  but  screened  them 

*  "  Histoire  da  Menreilleux,"  vol.  i,  p.  397.        f  Ibid.,  pp.  26*07. 

X  Ibf  1.,  p.  238.  g  Des  Mousseaux :  *<  Magie  m  XIXnM  SiMt,**  p.  451 
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lelves,  as  usual,  behind  the  Devil.  Home,  in  his  Philosophical  Essays, 
iays  :  "  There  surely  never  was  so  great  a  number  of  miracles  ascribed  to 
me  person  as  those  which  were  lately  said  to  have  been  wrought  in  PYance 
ipon  the  tomb  of  the  Abb6  Paris.  The  curing  of  the  sick,  giving  hear- 
Qg  to  the  deaf  and  sight  to  the  blind,  were  everywhere  talked  of  as  the 
Effects  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  But,  what  is  mose  extraordinary,  many  of 
he  miracles  were  immediately  proved  upon  the  spot,  before  judges  of  un- 
questioned credit  and  distinction,  in  a  learned  age,  and  on  the  most  emi- 
lent  theatre  that  is  now  in  the  world  .  .  .  nor  were  the  Jesuits,  though  a 
earned  body,  supported  by  the  civil  magistrates,  and  determined  enemies  to 
hose  opinions  in  whose  favor  the  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrought, 
iver  able  distinctly  to  refute  or  detect  them  .  .  .  such  is  historic  evi- 
lence."  *  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  Free  Enquiry,  a  book  which  he  wrote  at 
.  period  when  the  manifestations  were  already  decreasing,  L  e,,  about  nine- 
een  years  after  they  had  first  begun,  declares  that  the  evidence  of  these 
liracles  is  fully  as  strong  as  that  of  the  wonders  recorded  of  the  Apostles. 

The  phenomena  so  well  authenticated  by  thousands  of  witnesses  be- 
>re  magistrates,  and  in  spite  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  are  among  the  most 
ronderful  in  history.  Carr6  de  Montgeron,  a  member  of  parliament  and 
man  who  became  famous  for  his  connection  with  the  Jansenists,  enum- 
rates  them  carefully  in  his  work.  It  comprises  four  thick  quarto  vol- 
mes,  of  which  the  first  is  dedicated  to  the  king,  under  the  title  :  *'  La 
^erite  des  Miracles  operas  par  I  Intercession  de  M,  de  Paris,  demontr%€ 
9ntre  ^  Archeveque  de  Sens.  Ouvrage  dedii  au  Roi^  par  M,  de  Mont- 
erony  Conseiller  au  Parlement,^*  The  author  presents  a  vast  amount  of 
ersonal  and  official  evidence  to  the  truthfulness  of  every  case.  For 
peaking  disrespectfully  of  the  Roman  clergy,  Montgeron  was  thrown 
ito  the  Bastile,  but  his  work  was  accepted. 

And  now  for  the  views  of  Dr.  Figuier  upon  these  remarkable  and 
nquestionably  historical  phenomena.  *'  A  Convulsionary  bends  back 
Ito  an  arc,  her  loins  supported  by  the  sharp  point  of  a  peg,"  quotes  the 
*amed  author,  from  the  prods  verbaux.  **  The  pleasure  that  she  begs 
n-  is  to  be  pounded  by  a  stone  weighing  fifty  pounds,  and  suspended  by 
rope  passing  over  a  pulley  fixed  to  the  ceiling.  The  stone,  being  hoisted 
>  its  extreme  height,  falls  with  all  its  weight  upon  the  patient's  stomach, 
er  back  resting  all  the  while  on  the  sharp  point  of  the  peg.  Montger- 
Q  and  numerous  other  witnesses  testified  to  the  fact  that  neither  the 
esh  nor  the  skin  of  the  back  were  ever  marked  in  the*,  least,  and  that  the 
irl,  to  show  she  suffered  no  pain  whatever,  kept  crying  out,  'Strike 
arder — harder  1 ' 


*  Hume :  "  Philosophical  £aays»'*  p.  195. 
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"  Jeanne  Maulet,  a  girl  of  twenty,  leaning  with  her  back  against  a 
wall,  received  upon  her  stomach  one  hundred  blows  of  a  hammer  weigh- 
ing thirty  pounds  ;  the  blows,  administered  by  a  very  strong  man,  were  so 
terrible  that  they  shook  the  wall.  To  test  the  force  of  the  blows,  Mont- 
geron  tried  them  on  the  stone  wall  against  which  the  girl  was  leaning. 
.  .  .  He  gets  one  of  the  instruments  of  the  Jansenist  healing,  called 
the  *  GRAND  SECOURS.'  At  the  twenty-fifth  blow,"  he  writes,  •'  the  stone 
upon  which  I  struck,  which  had  been  shaken  by  the  preceding  efforts, 
suddenly  became  loose  and  fell  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  making  an 
aperture  more  than  half  a  foot  in  size."  When  the  blows  are  struck  with 
violence  upon  an  iron  drill  held  against  the  stomach  of  a  Convulsionaiie 
(who,  sometimes,  is  but  a  weak  woman),  '*  it  seems,"  says  Montgeron. 
"  as  if  it  would  penetrate  through  to  the  spine  and  rupture  all  the  entrails 
under  the  force  of  the  blows"  (vol.  i.,  p.  380).  "But,  so  far  from  that 
occurring,  the  Convulsionaire  cries  out,  with  an  expression  of  perfect  rap- 
ture in  her  face,  '  Oh,  how  delightful  I  Oh,  that  does  me  good  !  Cour- 
age, brother ;  strike  twice  as  hard,  if  you  can  I '  It  now  remains,"  con- 
tinues Dr.  Figuier,  "  to  try  to  explain  the  strange  phenomena  which  wc 
have  described." 

"  We  have  said,  in  the  introduction  to  this  work,  that  at  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  one  of  the  most  famous  epidemics  of  posses- 
sion broke  out  in  Germany  :  that  of  the  Nonnains^  who  performed  all 
the  miracles  most  admired  since  the  days  of  St  Medard,  and  even  some 
greater  ones ;  who  turned  summersaults,  who  climbed  dead  walls, 
and  spoke  foreign  languages."  * 

The  official  report  of  the  wonders,  which  is  more  full  than  that  of 
Figuier,  adds  such  further  particulars  as  that  "the  affected  persons 
would  stand  on  their  heads  for  hours  together,  and  correctly  describe 
distant  events,  even  such  as  were  happening  in  the  homes  of  the  com- 
mittee-men ;  as  it  was  subsequently  verified.  Men  and  women  were 
held  suspended  in  the  air,  by  an  invisible  force,  and  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  committee  were  insufficient  to  pull  them  down.  Old  women 
climbed  perpendicular  walls  thirty  feet  in  height  with  the  agility  of  wild 
cats,  etc,  etc." 

Now,  one  should  expect  that  the  learned  critic,  the  eminent  physi- 
cian and  psychologist,  who  not  only  credits  such  incredible  phenomena, 
but  himself  describes  them  minutely,  and  con  amore^  so  to  say,  would 
necessarily  startle  the  reading  public  with  some  explanation  so  extraordi- 
nary that  his  scientific  views  would  cause  a  real  hegira  to  the  unexplored 
fields  of  psychology.     Well,  he  does  startle  us,  for  to  all  this  he  quietly 

*  "  Histoire  da  Merveiileuz,"  p.  401. 
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observes :  *'  Recourse  was  had  to  marriage  to  bring  to  a  stop  these  disor- 
ders of  the  Convulsionaires  I "  * 

For  once  des  Mousseaux  had  the  best  of  his  enemy  :  *'  Marriage,  do 
you  understand  this  ? "  he  remarks.  **  Marriage  cures  them  of  this 
faculty  of  climbing  dead-walls  like  so  many  flies,  and  of  speaking  foieign 
languages.  Oh  1  the  curious  properties  of  marriage  in  those  remarkable 
days  1 " 

'*  It  should  be  added,"  continues  Figuier,  *'  that  with  the  fanatics  of 
St.  Medard,  the  blows  were  never  administered  except  during  the  con- 
vulsive crisis  ;  and  that,  therefore,  as  Dr.  Calmeil  suggests,  meteorism 
of  the  abdomen,  the  state  of  spasm  of  the  uterus  of  women,  of  the  alimen- 
tary  canal  in  all  cases,  the  state  of  contraction^  of  erethism.,  of  turgescence 
of  the  carneous  envelopes  of  the  muscular  coats  which  protect  and  cover 
the  abdomen,  chest,  and  principal  vascular  masses  and  the  osseous  sur- 
faces, may  have  singularly  contributed  toward  reducing^  and  even  de* 
stroying,  the  force  of  the  blows !  " 

*'  The  astounding  resistance  that  the  skin,  the  areolar  tissue,  the  sur« 
face  of  the  bodies  and  limbs  of  the  Convulsionaires  offered  to  things 
which  seem  as  if  they  ought  to  have  torn  or  crushed  them,  is  of  a  na- 
ture to  excite  more  surprise.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be  explained.  This 
resisting  force,  this  insensibility,  seems  to  partake  of  the  extreme  changes 
in  sensibility  which  can  occur  in  the  animal  economy  during  a  time 
of  great  exaltation.  Anger,  fear,  in  a  word,  every  passion,  provided 
that  it  be  carried  to  a  paroxysmal  point,  can  produce  this  insensi- 
biHty."  t 

"  Let  us  remark,  besides,"  rejoins  Dr.  Calmeil,  quoted  by  Figuier, 
^'  that  for  striking  upon  the  bodies  of  the  Convulsionaires  use  was  made 
either  of  massive  objects  with  flat  or  rounded  surfaces,  or  of  cylindrical 
and  blunt  shapes.^  The  action  of  such  physical  agents  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared, in  respect  to  the  danger  which  attaches  to  it,  with  that  of  cords, 
supple  or  flexible  instruments,  and  those  having  a  sharp  edge.  In 
flne,  the  contact  and  the  shock  of  the  blows  produced  upon  the  Convul- 
sionaires the  effect  of  a  salutary  shampooing^  and  reduced  the  violence  of 
the  tortures  of  hysteria." 

The  reader  will  please  observe  that  this  is  not  intended  as  a  joke,  but 
is  the  sober  theory  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  French  physicians, 
hoary  with  age  and  experience,  the  Director-in-Chief  of  the  Government 
Insane  Asylum  at  Charenton.  Really,  the  above  explanation  might  lead 
the  reader  to  a  strange  suspicion.     We  might  imagine,  perhaps,  that  Dr. 

*  Ibid.        f  Ibid.,  vol  ii.,  pp.  410^  41 1. 
I  Ibid.,  p.  407. 
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Calnieil  has  kept  company  with  the  patients  under  liis  care  a  few  more 
years  than  was  good  for  the  healthy  action  of  his  own  brain. 

Besides,  when  Figuier  talks  of  massive  objects,  of  cylindrical  and 
blunt  shapes,  he  surely  forgets  the  sharp  swords,  pointed  iron  pegs,  and 
the  hatchets,  of  which  he  himself  gave  a  graphic  description  on  page  409 
of  his  first  volume.  The  brother  of  Elie  Marion  is  shown  by  him  strik 
ing  his  stomach  and  abdomen  with  the  sharp  point  of  a  knife,  with  tre- 
mendous force,  '*  his  body  all  the  while  resisting  as  if  it  were  made  of 
iron." 

Arrived  at  this  point,  des  Mousseaux  loses  all  patience,  and  indig- 
nantly exclaims : 

"  Was  the  learned  physician  quite  awake  when  writing  the  above  sen- 
tences? ...  If,  perchance,  the  Drs.  Calmeil  and  Figuier  should  seri- 
ously maintain  their  assertions  and  insist  on  their  theory,  we  are  ready  t 
answer  them  as  follows  :  *  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  believe  you.     Bu 
before  such  a  superhuman  effort  of  condescension,  will  you  not  demo 
strate  to  us  the  truth  of  your  theory  in  a  more  practical  manner  ?    Let  u 
for  example,  develop  in  you  a  violent  and  terrible  passion  ;    anger — rag 
if  you  choose.     You  shall  permit  us  for  a  single  moment  to  be  in  ycu   :> 
sight  irritating,  rude,  and  insulting.     Of  course,  we  will  be  so  only  a/* 
your  request  and  in  the  interest  of  science  and  your  cause.     Our  duty 
under  the  contract  will  consist  in  humiliating  and  provoking  you  to  the 
last  extremity.    Before  a  public  audience,  who  shall  know  nothing  of 
our  agreement,  but  whom  you  must  satisfy  as  to  your  assertions,  we  will 
insult  you ;  ...  we  will  tell  you  that  your  writings  are  an  ambuscade 
to  truth,  an  insult  to*  common  sense,  a  disgrace  which  paper  only  can 
bear ;  but  which  the  public  should  chastise.     We  will  add  that  you  lie  to 
science^  you  lie  to  the  ears  of  the  ignorant  and  stupid  fools  gathered 
around  you,  open-mouthed,  like  the  crowd  around  a  peddling  quack.  . . . 
And  when,  transported  beyond  yourself,  your  face  ablaze,   and  anger 
tumefying^  you  shall  have  displaced  your  fluids ;  when  your  fury  has 
reached  the  point  of  bursting,  we  will  cause  your  turgescent  muscles  to 
be  struck  with  powerful  blows ;  your  friends  shall  show  us  the  most  in- 
sensible places ;  we  will  let  a  perfect  shower,  an  avalanche  of  stones  fall 
upon  them  ...  for  so  was  treated  the  flesh  of  the  convulsed  women 
whose  appetite  for  such  blows  could  never  be  satisfied.     But,  in  order  tc 
procure  for  you  the  gratification  of  a  salutary  shampooing — as  you  deli- 
ciously  express  it — your  limbs  shall  only  be  pounded  with  objects  having 
blunt  surfaces  and  cylindrical  shapes^  with  clubs  and  sticks  devoid  of  su)>- 
pleness,  and,  if  you  prefer  it,  neatly  turned  in  a  lathe." 

So  liberal  is  des  Mousseaux,  so  determined  to  accommodate  his  antago- 
nists with  every  possible  chance  to  prove  their  theory,  that  he  offers  them 
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le  choice  to  substitute  for  themselves  in  the  experiment  their  wives, 
lothers,  daughters,  and  sisters,  "since,"  he  says,  "you  have  remarked 
lat  the  weaker  sex  is  the  strong  and  resistant  sex  in  these  disconcerting 
ials." 

Useless  to  remark  that  det  Mousseauxfs  challenge  remainel  unan- 


CHAPTER  XL 

'*  Stnage  condition  of  the  htunan  mind,  which  leerat  to  require  that  it  ehoi  d  lone  €Mtt6»t  ImV  ii 
BmoB,  before  it  dare  approach  the  Tkutm.'* — Magkmdib. 


«*■ 


'  La  vcrit^  que  je  defends  est  empreinte  sur  tous  les  monuments  du  pass^  Pour  compreadre  MM- 
toire^  il  &ut  etudier  les  symboles  anciens,  les  signes  sacr^s  du  sacerdoce,  et  I'art  de  guerir  dans  les  leopi 
primiti£i,  art  oubli6  aujourd*hui/' — Baron  Du  Potet. 

"It  is  a  truth  perpetually,  that  accumulated  &cts,  lying  in  disorder,  begin  te  assume  some  order  if  u 
hypothesis  is  thrown  amcmg  them." — Hbrbsst  SniNCUt. 

AND  now  we  must  search  Magical  History  for  cases  similar  to  tiiosc 
given  in  the  preceding  chapter.  This  insensibility  of  the  human 
body  to  the  impact  of  heavy  blows,  and  resistance  to  penetration  by 
sharp  points  and  musket-bullets,  is  a  phenomenon  sufficiently  familiar  in 
the  experience  of  all  times  and  all  countries.  While  science  is  entirely 
unable  to  give  any  reasonable  explanation  of  the  mystery,  the  quesrion 
appears  to  offer  no  difficulty  to  mesmerists,  who  have  well  studied  the 
properties  of  the  fluid.  The  man,  who  by  a  few  passes  over  a  limb  can 
produce  a  local  paralysis  so  as  to  render  it  utterly  insensible  to  bums, 
cuts,  and  the  prickings  of  needles,  need  be  but  very  little  astonished  at 
the  phenomena  of  the  Jansenists.  As  to  the  adepts  of  magic,  especially 
in  Siam  and  the  East  Indies,  they  are  too  familiar  with  the  properties  of 
the  akasa,  the  mysterious  life-fluid,  to  even  regard  the  insensibility  of  the 
Cohvulsionaires  as  a  very  great  phenomenon.  The  astral  fluid  can  be 
compressed  about  a  person  so  as  to  form  an  elastic  shell,  absolutely  non- 
penetrable  by  any  physical  object,  however  great  the  velocity  with  which 
it  travels.  In  a  word,  this  fluid  can  be  made  to  equal  and  even  excel  in 
resisting-power,  water  and  air. 

In  India,  Malabar,  and  some  places  of  Central  Africa,  the  conjurers 
will  freely  permit  any  traveller  to  fire  his  musket  or  revolver  at  them, 
without  touching  the  weapon  themselves  or  selecting  the  balls.  In 
Laing*s  Travels  among  Timanni,  the  Kourankos^  and  the  Souiimas^  occurs 
a  description  by  an  English  traveller,  the  first  white  man  to  visit  the  tribe 
of  the  Soulimas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Dialliba,  of  a  very  curious  scene. 
A  body  of  picked  soldiers  fired  upon  a  chief  who  had  nothing  to  defend 
himself  with  but  certain  talismans.  Although  their  muskets  were  properly 
loaded  and  aimed,  not  a  ball  could  strike  him.  Salverte  gives  a  similar 
case  in  his  Philosophy  of  Occult  Sciences :'  "  In  1568,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
condemned  a  Spanish  prisoner  to  be  shot  at  Juliers ;  the  soldiers  tied 
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him  to  a  tree  and  fired,  but  he  was  invulnerable.  They  at  last  stripped 
him  to  see  what  armor  he  wore,  but  found  only  an  amulet  When  this 
was  taken  from  him,  he  fell  dead  at  the  first  shot.** 

This  is  a  wtry  different  affair  from  the  dexterous  trickery  resorted  to 
by  Houdin  in  Algeria.  He  prepared  balls  himself  of  tallow,  blackened 
with  soot,  and  by  sleight  of  hand  exchanged  them  for  the  real  bullets,  which 
the  Arab  sheiks  supposed  they  were  placing  in  the  pistols.  The  simple* 
minded  natives,  knowing  nothing  but  real  magic,  which  they  had  inherited 
from  their  ancestors,  and  which  consists  in  each  case  of  some  one  thing 
that  they  can  do  without  knowing  why  or  how,  and  seeing  Houdin,  as 
they  thought,  accomplish  the  same  results  in  a  more  impressive  manner, 
fancied  that  he  was  a  greater  magician  than  themselves.  Many  travellers, 
the  writer  included,  have  witnessed  instances  of  this  invulnerability 
where  deception  was  impossible.  A  few  years  ago,  there  lived  in  an 
African  village,  an  Abyssinian  who  passed  for  a  sorcerer.  Upon  one 
occasion  a  party  of  Europeans,  going  to  Soudan,  amused  themselves  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  firing  at  him  with  their  own  pistols  and  muskets,  a 
privilege  which  he  gave  them  for  a  trifling  fee.  As  many  as  five  shots 
were  fired  simultaneously,  by  a  Frenchman  named  Langlois,  and  the 
muzzles  of  the  pieces  were  not  above  two  yards  distant  from  the  sorcer- 
er's breast.  In  each  case,  simultaneously  with  the  flash,  the  bullet  would 
appear  just  beyond  the  muzzle,  quivering  in  the  air,  and  then,  after 
describing  a  short  parabola,  fall  harmlessly  to  the  ground.  A  German  of 
the  party,  who  was  going  in  search  of  ostrich  feathers,  offered  the  magi- 
cian a  five-franc  piece  if  he  would  allow  him  to  fire  his  gun  with  the 
muzzle  touching  his  body.  The  man  at  first  refused  ;  but,  finally,  aftei 
appearing  to  hold  conversation  with  somebody  inside  the  ground,  con- 
sented. The  experimenter  carefully  loaded,  and  pressing  the  muzzle  of 
the  weapon  against  the  sorcerer's  body,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  fired 
.  .  .  the  barrel  burst  into  fragments  as  far  down  as  the  stock,  and  the 
man  walked  off  unhurt. 

This  quality  of  invulnerability  can  be  imparted  to  persons  both  by 
living  adepts  and  by  spirits.  In  our  own  time  several  well-known  medi- 
ums have  frequently,  in  the  presence  of  the  most  respectable  witnesses, 
not  only  handled  blazing  coals  and  actually  placed  their  face  upon  a  fire 
without  singeing  a  hair,  but  even  laid  flaming  coals  upon  the  heads  and 
nands  of  by-standers,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Lindsay  and  Lord  Adair. 
The  well-known  story  of  the  Indian  chief,  who  confessed  to  Washington 
that  at  Braddock's  defeat  he  had  fired  his  rifle  at  him  seventeen  times  at 
short  range  without  being  able  to  touch  him,  will  recur  to  the  reader  in  this 
connection.  In  fact,  many  great  commanders  have  been  believed  by 
their  soldiers  to  bear  what  is  called    **  a  charmed  life ; "  and  Prince 
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Einile  von  Sayn- Wittgenstein,  a  general  of  the  Russian  anny,  is  said  tm 
be  one  of  these. 

This  same  power  which  enables  one  to  compress  the  astral  fluid  sc^ 
as  to  form  an  impenetrable  shell  around  one,  can  be  used  to  direct,  s(^^ 
to  speak,  a  bolt  of  the  fluid  against  a  given  object,  with  fatal  for< 
Many  a  dark  revenge  has  been  taken  in  that  way ;  and  in  such  cases  th< 
coroner's  inquest  will  never  disclose  anything  but  sudden  death,  apparent- 
ly resulting  from  heart-disease,  an  apoplectic  fit,  or  some  other  natural, 
but  still  not  veritable  cause.     Many  persons  firmly  beUeve  that  certaii 
individuals  possess  the  power  of  the  evil  eye.    The  ma/  ^occhio^  or  jeUar^  — 
tura  is  a  belief  which  is  prevalent  throughout  Italy  and  Southern  Europ^^, 
The  Pope  is  held  to  be  possessed — perchance  unconsciously— of  tha^^^ 
disagreeable  gift     There  are  persons  who  can  kill  toads  by  merely  loo^^. 
ing  at  them,  and  can  even  slay  individuals.     The  malignance  of  thcfU" 
desire  brings  evil  forces  to  a  focus,  and  the  death-dealing  bolt  is  pro- 
jected,  as  though  it  were  a  bullet  from  a  rifle. 

In  1864,  in  the  French  province  of  Le  Var,  near  the  little  vilb^  of 
Brignoles,  lived  a  peasant  named  Jacques  Pelissier,  who  made  a  living 
by  killing  birds  by  simple  will-power.  His  case  is  reported  by  the  well- 
known  Dr.  d' Alger,  at  whose  request  the  singular  hunter  gave  exhibitions 
to  several  scientific  men,  of  his  method  of  proceeding.  The  story  is 
told  as  follows :  "  At  about  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  from  us,  I  saw  a 
charming  little  meadow-lark  which  I  showed  to  Jacques.  '  Watch  him 
well,  monsieur,'  said  he,  '  he  is  mine.'  Instantly  stretching  his  right 
hand  toward  the  bird,  he  approached  him  gently.  The  meadow-lark 
stops,  raises  and  lowers  his  pretty  head,  spreads  his  wings,  but  cannot  fly ; 
at  last  he  cannot  make  a  step  further  and  suffers  himself  to  be  takeOi 
only  moving  his  wings  with  a  feeble  fluttering.  I  examine  the  bird ; 
his  eyes  are  tightly  closed  and  his  body  has  a  corpse-like  stiffness,  although 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  very  distinct ;  it  is  a  true  cataleptic  sleep, 
and  all  the  phenomena  incontestably  prove  a  magnetic  action.  Fourteen 
little  birds  were  taken  in  this  way,  within  the  space  of  an  hour ;  none 
could  resist  the  power  of  Master  Jacques,  and  all  presented  the  sam« 
cataleptic  sleep  ;  a  sleep  which,  moreover,  terminates  at  the  will  of  the 
hunter,  whose  humble  slaves  these  little  birds  have  become. 

"  A  hundred  times,  perhaps,  I  asked  Jacques  to  restore  life  and  move- 
ment to  his  prisoners,  to  charm  them  only  half  way,  so  that  they  might 
hop  along,  the  ground,  and  then  again  bring  them  completely  under  the 
charm.  All  my  requests  were  exactly  complied  with,  and  not  one  single 
failure  was  made  by  this  remarkable  Nimrod,  who  finally  said  to  roe : 
^  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  kill  those  which  you  designate  without  touching 
thi^.m.'     I  pointed  out  two  for  the  experiment,  and,  at  twenty-five  01 
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thirty  paces  distance,  he  accomplished  in  less  than  five  minutes  what  he 
had  promised."  * 

A  most  curious  feature  of  the  above  case  is,  that  Jacques  had  com- 
plete power  only  over  sparrows,  robins,  goldfinches,  and  meadow-larks  ; 
he  could  sometimes  charm  skylarks,  but,  as  he  says,  *'  they  often  escape 
me. 

This  same  power  is  exercised  with  greater  force  by  persons  known 
as  wild  beast  tamers.  On  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  some  of  the  natives  can 
charm  the  crocodiles  out  of  the  water,  with  a  peculiarly  melodious,  low 
whistle,  and  handle  them  with  impunity  ;  while  others  possess  such  pow- 
ers over  the  most  deadly  snakes.  Travellers  tell  of  seeing  the  charmers 
surrounded  by  multitudes  of  the  reptiles  which  they  dispatch  at  their  leis- 
ure. 

Bnice,  Hasselquist,  and  Lempri^re,  f  testify  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
seen  in  Egypt,  Morocco,  Aiabia,  and  especially  in  the  Senaar,  some 
natives  utterly  disregarding  the  bites  of  the  most  poisonous  vipers,  as  well 
as  the  stings  of  scorpions.  They  handle  and  play  with  them,  and  throw 
them  at  will  into  a  state  of  stupor.  '*  In  vain  do  the  Latin  and  Greek 
writers,"  says  Salverte,  "  assure  us  that  the  gift  of  charming  venomous 
reptiles  was  hereditary  in  certain  families  from  time  immemorial,  that 
in  Africa  the  same  gift  was  enjoyed  by  the  Psylli ;  that  the  Marses 
in  Italy,  and  the  Ophiozenes  in  Cyprus  possessed  it."  The  skeptics 
forget  that,  in.  Italy,  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  men,  claiming  to  be  descended  from  the  family  of  Saint  Paul, 
braved,  like  the  Marses,  the  bites  of  serpents."  J 

**  Doubts  upon  this  subject,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  were  removed  for- 
ever at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  the  French  into  Egypt,  and  the  fol- 
lowing relation  is  attested  by  thousands  of  eye-witnesses.  The  Psylli,  who 
pretended,  as  Bruce  had  related,  to  possess  that  faculty  .  .  ,  went  from 
house  to  house  to  destroy  serpents  of  every  kind.  ...  A  wonderful  instinct 
drew  them  at  first  toward  the  place  in  which  the  serpents  were  hidden ; 
furious,  howling,  and  foaming,  they  seized  and  tore  them  asunder  with 
their  nails  and  teeth." 

"  Let  us  place,"  says  Salverte,  inveterate  skeptic  himself,  '*  to  the 
account  of  charlatanism,  the  howling  and  the  fury;  still,  the  instinct 
which  warned  the  Psylli  of  the  presence  of  the  serpents,  has  in  it  some- 

•  Villccroze :  *•  Lc  Doctenr  H.  d' Alger,"  19  Mars,  1861.     Pierrart :  voL  iv.,  ppt 

f  Bruce:  "Travels  to  Discover  the  Sources  of  the  Nile,"  vol.  x.,  pp.  402-447; 
Hasselquist:  "Voyage  in  the  Levant,"  vol.  i,  pp.  92-100;  Lempriire:  "Voyag« 
dans  TEmpire  deMaroc,  etc.,  en  1790,"  pp.  42-43. 

X  Salverte :  "  La  Philosophie  de  la  Magie.    De  Tlnfluence  sur  les  Animaujc,"  voL  C 
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thing  more  real."  In  the  Antilles,  the  negroes  discover,  by  its  odor,  i 
serpent  which  they  do  not  see.  *  **  In  Egypt,  the  same  tact,  formerly 
ix>ssessed,  is  still  enjoyed  by  men  brought  up  to  it  from  infancy,  and  bom 
as  with  an  assumed  hereditary  gift  to  hunt  serpents,  and  to  discover  them 
even  at  a  distance  too  great  for  the  effluvia  to  be  perceptible  to  the  doll 
organs  of  a  European.  The  principal  fact  above  all  others,  the  faculty 
of  rendering  dangerous  animals  powerless,  merely  by  touching  them,  re- 
mains well  verified,  and  we  shall,  perhaps,  never  understand  better  the 
nature  of  this  secret,  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  preserved  to  our  tim« 
by  the  most  ignorant  of  men."  f 

Music  is  delightful  to  every  person.  Low  whistling,  a  raelodioai 
chant,  or  the  sounds  of  a  flute  will  invariably  attract  reptiles  in  ootmtries 
where  they  are  found.  We  have  witnessed  and  verified  the  fact  repeat- 
edly. In  Upper  Egypt,  whenever  our  caravan  stopi>ed,  a  young  trav- 
eller, who  believed  he  excelled  on  the  flute,  amused  die  company  by  play- 
ing. The  camel-drivers  and  other  Arabs  invariably  checked  him,  having 
been  several  times  annoyed  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  various 
families  of  the  reptile  tribe,  which  generally  shirk  an  encotmter  with 
men.  Finally,  our  caravan  met  with  a  party,  among  whom  were  profes 
sional  serpent-diarmers,  and  the  virtuoso  was  then  invited,  for  experi- 
ment* s  sake,  to  display  his  skill.  No  sooner  had  he  commenced,  than  a 
slight  rustling  was  heard,  and  the  musician  was  horrified  at  suddenly  seeing 
a  large  snake  ai>pear  in  dangerous  proximity  with  his  legs.  The  serpent, 
with  uplifted  head  and  eyes  fixed  on  him,  slowly,  and,  as  if  unconsciously, 
crawled,  softly  undulating  its  body,  and  following  his  every  movement 
Then  appeared  at  a  distance  another  one,  then  a  third,  and  a  fourth, 
which  were  speedily  followed  by  others,  until  we  found  ourselves  quite 
in  a  select  company.  Several  of  the  travellers  made  for  the  backs  of  their 
camels,  while  others  sought  refuge  in  the  cantinier's  tent.  But  it  was  a 
vain  alarm.  The  charmers,  three  in  number,  began  their  chants  and 
incantations,  and,  attracting  the  reptiles,  were  very  soon  covered  with 
them  from  head  to  foot.  As  soon  as  the  serpents  approached  the  men, 
they  exhibited  signs  of  torpor,  and  were  soon  plunged  in  a  deep  cata- 
lepsy.  Their  eyes  were  half  closed  and  glazed,  and  their  beads  droop- 
ing. There  remained  but  one  recalcitrant,  a  large  and  glossy  black 
fellow,  with  a  spotted  skin.  This  meioman  of  the  desert  went  on  grace- 
fully nodding  and  leaping,  as  if  it  had  danced  on  its  tail  all  its  life,  and 
keeping  time  to  the  notes  of  the  flute.  This  snake  would  not  be  enticed 
by  the  "  charming  "  of  the  Arabs,  but  kept  slowly  moving  in  the  directioii 


*  Thibaut  de  ChanvaUon  :  <«  Voyage  k  U  lUrtiniqM." 
t  Salverte :  «•  Philosophy  of  Magic** 
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of  the  flute-player,  who  at  last  took  to  his  heels.  The  modern  Psyllian  then 
to^  out  of  his  bag  a  half- withered  plant,  which  he  kept  waving  in  the 
direction  of  the  serpent.  It  had  a  strong  smell  of  mint,  and  as  soon  as 
the  reptile  caught  its  odor,  it  followed  the  Arab,  still  erect  upon  its  tail, 
but  now  approaching  the  plant.  A  few  more  seconds,  and  the  '*  tradi« 
tional  enemy  "  of  man  was  seen  entwined  around  the  arm  of  his  charmer, 
became  torpid  in  its  turn,  and  the  whole  lot  were  then  thrown  together  in 
a  pool,  after  having  their  heads  cut  off. 

Many  believe  that  all  such  snakes  are  prepared  and  trained  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  they  are  either  deprived  of  their  fangs,  or  have  their 
mouths  sewed  up.  There  may  be,  doubtless,  some  inferior  jugglers, 
whose  trickery  has  given  rise  to  such  an  idea.  But  the  genuine  serpent- 
charmer  has  too  well  established  his  claims  in  the  Elast,  to  resort  to  any 
such  cheap  fraud.  They  have  the  testimony  on  this  subject  of  too  many 
trustworthy  travellers,  including  some  scientists,  to  be  accused  of  any 
such  charlatanism.  That  the  snakes,  which  are  charmed  to  dance  and 
to  become  harmless,  are  still  poisonous,  is  verified  by  Forbes.  "  On 
the  music  stopping  too  suddenly,"  says  he,  "  or  from  some  other  cause, 
the  serpent,  who  had  been  dancing  within  a  circle  of  country-people, 
darted  among  the  spectators,  and  inflicted  a  wound  in  the  throat  of  a 
young  woman,  who  died  in  agony,  in  half  an  hour  afterward.*'  * 

According  to  the  accounts  of  many  travellers  the  negro  women  of 
Dutch  Guiana,  the  Obeah  women,  excel  in  taming  very  large  snakes  called 
amodites,  or  papa;  they  make  them  descend  from  the  trees,  follow,  and 
obey  them  by  merely  speaking  to  them,  f 

We  have  seen  in  India  a  small  brotherhood  of  fakirs  settled  round  a 
little  lake,  or  rather  a  deep  pool  of  water,  the  bottom  of  which  was  liter- 
ally carpeted  with  enormous  alligators.  These  amphibious  monsters 
crawl  out,  and  warm  themselves  in  the  sun,  a  few  feet  from  the  fakirs, 
some  of  whom  may  be  motionless,  lost  in  prayer  and  contemplation.  So 
long  as  one  of  these  holy  beggars  remains  in  view,  the  crocodiles  are  as 
harmless  as  kittens.  But  we  would  never  advise  a  foreigner  to  risk  him 
self  alone  within  a  few  yards  of  these  monsters.  The  poor  Frenchman 
Pradin  found  an  untimely  grave  in  one  of  these  terrible  Saurians,  commonly 
called  by  the  Hindus  Moudela.\  (This  word  should  be  nihang  or  ghariyiU,) 

When  lamblichus,  Herodotus,  Pliny,  or  some  other  ancient  writei 
tells  us  of  priests  who  caused  asps  to  come  forth  from  the  altar  of  Isis,  o» 

of  diaumaturgists  taming  with  a  glance  the  most  ferocious  animals,  they 

« 

•  Forbes :  "  Oriental  Hcmoin,"  voL  i,  p.  44;  vol.  ii.,  pi  387. 
f  Stadmann:  "  Voyage  in  Surinam,'*  voL  iii.,  pp.  64*  65. 
X  See  *^  Edinburgh  Review,"  vol.  ixxx.,  p.  428,  etc. 
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are  considered  liars  ani  ignorant  imbeciles.  \^'hen  modem  travelleri 
tell  us  of  the  same  m  onders  performed  in  the  East,  they  are  sc*t  down  as 
enthusiastic  jabberers,  or  untrustworthy  writers. 

Buty  despite  materialistic  skepticism,  man  does  possess  such  a  p\)wei' 
as  we  see  manifested  in  the  above  instances.  When  psychology  and  phy- 
siology become  worthy  of  the  name  of  sciences,  Europeans  will  be  con- 
vinced of  the  weird  and  formidable  potency  existing  in  the  human  will  and 
imagination,  whether  exercised  consciously  or  otherwise.  And  yet,  how 
easy  to  realize  such  power  in  spirit,  if  we  only  think  of  that  grand  truism 
in  nature  that  every  most  insignificant  atom  in  it  is  moved  by  spirit^ 
which  is  one  in  its  essence,  for  the  least  particle  of  it  represents  the 
whole ;  and  that  matter  is  but  the  concrete  copy  of  the  abstract  idea, 
after  all.  In  this  connection,  let  us  cite  a  few  instances  of  the  imperial 
power  of  even  the  unconscious  will,  to  create  according  to  the  imagina- 
tion or  rather  the  faculty  of  discerning  images  in  the  astral  light. 

We  have  but  to  recall  the  very  familiar  phenomenon  o{  stigmata,  or 
birth-marks,  where  effects  are  produced  by  the  involuntary  agency  of  the 
maternal  imagination  under  a  state  of  excitement  The  fact  that  the  mother 
can  control  the  appearance  of  her  unborn  child  was  so  well  known  among 
the  ancients,  that  it  was  the  custom  among  wealthy  Greeks  to  place  fine 
statues  near  the  bed,  so  that  she  might  have  a  perfect  model  constantly 
before  her  eyes.  The  cunning  trick  by  which  the  Hebrew  patriarch 
Jacob  caused  ring-streaked  and  speckled  calves  to  be  dropped,  is  an 
illustration  of  the  law  among  animals ;  and  Aricante  tells  "  of  four  succes- 
sive litters  of  puppies,  born  of  healthy  parents,  some  of  which,  in  each  litter, 
were  well  formed,  whilst  the  remainder  were  without  anterior  extremities 
and  had  hair  lip."  The  works  of  Geoffroi  St.  Hilaire,  Burdach,  and 
Elani,  contain  accounts  of  great  numbers  of  such  cases,  and  in  Dr.  Pros- 
per Lucas's  important  volume,  Sur  tHeredite  Naturelle,  there  are  many. 
Elam  quotes  from  Prichard  an  instance  where  the  child  of  a  negro  and 
white  was  marked  with  black  and  white  color  upon  separate  parts  of  the 
body.  He  adds,  with  laudable  sincerity,  "  These  are  singularities  of  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  no  explanation  can  be  given."  *  It  is  a 
j)ity  that  his  example  was  not  more  generally  imitated.  Among  the  ancients 
Empedocles,  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Marcus  Damascenus, 
and  others  give  us  accounts  quite  as  wonderful  as  our  contemporary 
authors. 

In  a  work  published  in  London,  in  1659,  f  a  powerful  argument  u 


•  Elam :  **  A  Physician's  Problems,"  p.  25. 

t  The  *'  Immortality  of  the  Soul,**  by  Henry  More.     Fdlow  of  dxises  CoDese, 
Cambridge. 
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made  in  refutation  of  the  materialists  by  showing  the  potency  cf  th« 
human  mind  upon  the  subtile  forces  of  nature.  The  author,  Dr.  More, 
views  the  fcetus  as  if  it  were  a  plastic  substance,  which  can  be  fashioned  by 
the  mother  to  an  agreeable  or  disagreeable  shape,  to  resemble  some  per- 
son or  in  part  several  persons,  and  to  be  stamped  with  the  effigies,  or  as 
we  might  more  properly  call  it,  chirographs  of  some  object  vividly  pre- 
sented to  her  imagination.  These  effects  may  be  produced  by  her  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  feebly  or  forcibly, 
as  the  case  may  be.  It  depends  upon  her  ignorance  or  knowledge  of 
the  profound  mysteries  of  nature.  Taking  Women  in  the  mass,  the  mark- 
ing of  the  embryo  may  be  considered  more  accidental  than  the  result  of 
design ;  and  as  each  person's  atmosphere  in  the  astral  light  is  peopled 
with  the  images  of  his  or  her  immediate  family,  the  sensitive  surface  of 
the  foetus,  which  may  almost  be  likened  to  the  collodionized  plate  of  a 
photograph,  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  stamped  with  the  imi^e  of  a  near  or 
remote  ancestor,  whom  the  mother  never  saw,  but  which,  at  some  criti- 
cal moment,  came  as  it  were  into  the  focus  of  nature's  camera.  Says 
Dr.  Elam,  *'  Near  me  is  seated  a  visitor  from  a  distant  continent,  where 
she  was  bom  and  educated.  The  portrait  of  a  remote  ancestress,  far 
back  in  the  last  century,  hangs  upon  the  wall.  In  every  feature,  one  is 
an  accurate  presentment  of  the  other,  although  the  one  never  left  Eng- 
land, and  the  other  was  an  American  by  birth  and  half  parentage." 

The  power  of  the  imagination  upon  our  physical  condition,  even  after 
we  arrive  at  maturity,  is  evinced  in  many  familiar  ways.  In  medicine, 
the  intelligent  physician  does  not  hesitate  to  accord  to  it  a  curative  or 
morbific  potency  greater  than  his  pills  and  potions.  He  calls  it  the  vis 
tfudicairix  natura,  and  his  first  endeavor  is  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his 
patient  so  completely,  that  he  can  cause  nature  to  extirpate  the  disease. 
Fear  often  kills ;  and  grief  has  such  a  power  over  the  subtile  fluids  of  the 
body  as  not  only  to  derange  the  internal  organs  but  even  to  turn  the 
hair  white.  Ficinus  mentions  the  signature  of  the  foetus  with  the  marks 
of  cherries  and  various  fruits,  colors,  hairs,  and  excrescences,  and  acknowl- 
edges that  the  imagination  of  the  mother  may  transform  it  into  a  resem- 
blance of  an  ape,  pig,  or  dog,  or  any  such  animal.  Marcus  Damascenus 
tells  of  a  girl  covered  with  hair  and,  like  our  modem  Julia  Pastrana, 
fiimished  with  a  full  beard ;  Gulielmus  Paradinus,  of  a  child  whose  skin 
and  nails  resembled  those  of  a  bear ;  Balduinus  Ronsaeus  of  one  born 
with  a  turkey's  wattles ;  Parens,  of  one  with  a  head  like  a  frog ;  and 
Avicenna,  of  chickens  with  hawks'  heads.  In  this  latter  case,  which  per- 
fectly exemplifies  the  power  of  the  sane  imagination  in  animals,  the 
embryo  must  have  been  stamped  at  the  instant  of  conception  when  the 
hen's  imagination  saw  a  hawk  either  in  fact  or  in  fancy.     This  is  evident, 

25 
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for  Dr.  More,  who  quotes  this  case  on  the  authority  of  Avicennii 
remarks  very  appropriately  that,  as  the  egg  in  question  mi^ht  have  been 
hatched  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  hen,  the  microscopic  piclm 
of  the  hawk  impressed  upon  the  embryo  must  have  enlarged  and  per- 
fected itself  with  the  growth  of  the  chicken  quite  independently  of  anj 
subsequent  influence  from  the  hen. 

Cornelius  Gemma  tells  of  a  child  that  was  born  with  his  forehead 
wounded  and  running  with  blood,  the  result  of  his  father's  threats  toward 
his  mother  *' .  .  .  with  a  drawn  sword  which  he  directed  toward  her 
forehead ;  **  Sennertius  records  the  case  of  a  pregnant  woman  who,  seeing 
a  butcher  divide  a  swine's  head  with  his  cleaver,  brought  forth  her  child 
with  his  face  cloven  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  palate,  and  upper  lip  to  ths 
very  nose.  In  Van  Helmont's  De  Injectis  Materialibus^  some  very  aston* 
ishing  cases  are  reported  :  The  wife  of  a  tailor  at  Mechlin  was  standing 
at  her  door  and  saw  a  soldier's  hand  cut  off  in  a  quarrel,  which  so  im* 
pressed  her  as  to  bring  on  premature  labor,  and  her  child  was  bom  with 
only  one  hand,  the  other  arm  bleeding.  In  1602,  the  wife  of  Marcus 
Devogeler,  a  merchant  of  Antwerp,  seeing  a  soldier  who  had  just  lost 
his  arm,  was  taken  in  labor  and  brought  forth  a  daughter  with  one  arm 
struck  off  and  bleeding  as  in  the  hrst  case.  Van  Helinont  gives  a  third 
example  of  another  woman  who  witnessed  the  beheading  of  thirteen  men 
by  order  of  the  Due  d'Alva.  The  horror  of  the  spectacle  was  so  over* 
powering  that  she  '*  suddainly  fell  into  labour  and  brought  forth  a  perfectly- 
formed  infant,  onely  the  head  was  wanting,  but  the  neck  bloody  as  their 
bodies  she  beheld  that  had  their  heads  cut  off.  And  that  which  does 
still  advance  tlie  wonder  is,  that  the  hand^  arme^  and  head  of  these  infants 
were  none  of  them  to  be  found."  * 

If  it  was  possible  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  a  miracle  in  nature, 
the  above  cases  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  portions  of  the  unborn 
human  body  might  be  designated.  We  have  looked  in  vain  through  the 
latest  authorities  upon  human  physiology  for  any  sufficient  thecMry  to 
account  for  the  least  remarkable  of  foetal  signatures.  The  most  they 
can  do  is  to  record  instances  of  what  they  call  *^  spontaneous  varieties 
of  type,"  and  then  fall  back  either  upon  Mr.  Proctor's  **  curious  coinci- 
dences "  or  upon  such  candid  confessions  of  ignorance  as  are  to  be  found 
in  authors  not  entirely  satis6ed  with  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  Ma- 
gendie  acknowledges  that,  despite  scientific  researches,  comparatively  little 
is  known  of  foetal  life.  At  page  518  of  the  American  edition  of  his 
Precis  Elementairc  dc  Physiologie  he  instances  '*  a  case  where  the  umbtlicai 
cord  was  ruptured  and  perfectly  cicatrized;"  and  asks  '*How  was  lb* 


*  \y  H.  More  :  *<  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  p.  395. 
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circulation  carried  on  in  this  organ  ?  "  On  the  next  page,  he  says  .  '*  Noth< 
ing  is  al  present  known  respecting  the  use  of  digestion  in  the  foetus  ;  '* 
and  respecting  its  nutrition,  propounds  this  query :  *'  What,  then,  can  we 
say  of  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus?  Physiological  works  contain  only 
vagu€  conjtcturts  on  this  point/'  On  page  520,  the  following  language 
occurs  :  "  In  consequence  of  son>e  unknown  causty  the  different  parts 
of  the  foetus  sometiines  develop  themselves  in  a  preternatural  manner." 
With  singular  inconsistency  with  his  previous  admissions  of  the  ignorance 
of  science  upon  all  these  points  which  we  have  quoted,  he  adds  :  '*  Tlurt 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  imagination  of  the  mother  can  have  any 
mfiuence  in  the  formation  of  these  monsters  ;  besides,  productions  of  this 
kind  are  daily  observed  in  the  offspring  of  other  animals  and  even  in 
plants."  How  perfect  an  illustration  is  this  of  the  methods  of  scientific 
men  ! — the  moment  they  pass  beyond  their  circle  of  observed  facts, 
their  judgment  seems  to  become  entirely  perverted.  Their  deductions 
from  their  own  researches  are  often  greatly  inferior  to  tliose  made  by 
others  who  have  to  take  the  facts  at  second  hand. 

The  literature  of  science  is  constantly  furnishing  examples  of  this 
truth;  and  when  we  consider  the  reasoning  of  materialistic  observers 
upon  psychological  phenomena,  the  rule  is  strikingly  manifest.  Those 
who  are  soul-blind  are  as  constitutionally  incapable  of  distinguishing 
psychological  causes  from  material  effects  as  the  color-blind  are  to  select 
scarlet  from  black. 

£lam,  without  being  in  the  least  a  spiritualist,  nay,  though  an  enemy 
to  it,  represents  the  belief  of  honest  scientists  in  the  following  expres- 
sions :  *'  it  is  certainly  inexplicable  how  matter  and  mind  can  act  and  react 
one  upon  the  other ;  the  mystery  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  insoluble, 
and  will  probably  ever  remain  so.'' 

The  great  English  authority  upon  the  subject  of  malformation  is  The 
Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine^  by  Wm.  Aitken,  M.D.,  Edinburgh, 
and  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  Army  Medical  School ;  the  American 
edition  of  which,  by  Professor  Meredith  Clymer,  M.D.,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  equal  weight  in  the  United  States.  At  page  233 
of  vol.  L  we  find  the  subject  treated  at  length.  The  author  says,  *'  The 
superstition,  absurd  notions,  and  strange  causes  assigned  to  the  occur 
rence  of  such  malformations,  are  now  fast  disappearing  before  the  lucid 
expositions  of  those  famous  anatomists  who  have  made  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  ovum  a  subject  of  special  study.  It  is  sufficient  to 
mention  here  the  names,  J.  Muller,  Rathke,  Bischoff,  St.  Hilaire,  Bur- 
dach,  Allen  Thompson,  G.  &  W.  Vrolick,  Wolff^  Meckel,  Simpson,  Roki- 
tansky,  and  Von  Ammon  as  sufficient  evidence  that  the  truths  of  science 
rill  in  time  dispel  the  mists  of  ignorance  and  superstition."     One  would 
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think,  from  the  complacent  tone  adopted  by  this  eminent  imter  diat  wt 
were  in  possession  if  not  of  the  means  of  readily  solving  this  intricate 
problem  at  least  of  a  clew  to  guide  us  through  the  maze  of  our  difficul- 
ties. But,  in  1872,  after  profiting  by  all  the  labors  and  ingenuity  of  the 
illustrious  pathologists  above  enumerated,  we  find  him  making  the  same 
confession  of  ignorance  as  that  expressed  by  Magendie  in  1838. 
"  Nevertheless,"  says  he,  "much  mystery  still  enshrouds  the  origin  of  mal- 
formation ;  the  origin  of  them  may  be  considered  in  two  main  issues, 
namely  :  i,  are  they  due  to  original  malformation  of  the  germ  ?  2,  or, 
are  they  due  to  subsequent  deformities  of  the  embryo  by  causes  operating 
on  its  development  ?  With  regard  to  the  first  issue,  it  is  believed  that 
the  germ  may  be  originally  malformed,  or  defective,  owing  to  s^ms  w* 
fluence  proceeding  either  from  the  female^  or  from  the  male^  as  in  case  of 
repeated  procreation  of  the  same  kind  of  malformation  by  the  same 
parents,  deformities  on  either  side  being  transmitted  as  an  inheritance." 

Being  unsupplied  with  any  philosophy  of  their  own  to  account  for 
the  lesions,  the  pathologists,  true  to  professional  instinct,  resort  to  nega- 
tion. **That  such  deformity  may  be  produced  by  mental  impressions 
on  pregnant  women  there  is  an  absence  of  positive  proof,"  they  say. 
"  Moles,  mothers'  marks,  and  cutaneous  spots  as  ascribed  to  morbid  states 
of  the  coats  of  the  ovum.  ...  A  very  generally-recognized  cause  of 
malformation  consists  in  impeded  development  of  the  foetus,  the  cause 
of  which  is  not  always  obvious,  but  is  for  the  most  part  concealed.  .  . . 
Transient  forms  of  the  human  foetus  are  comparable  to  persistent  forms 
of  many  lower  animals^  Can  the  learned  professor  explain  why? 
**  Hence  malformations  resulting  from  arrest  of  development  often  acquire 
an  animal-like  appearance" 

Exactly  ;  but  why  do  not  pathologists  inform  us  why  it  is  so  ?  Any 
anatomist  who  has  made  the  development  and  growth  of  the  embryo  and 
foetus  "  a  subject  of  special  study,"  can  tell,  without  much  brain-work, 
what  daily  experience  and  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes  show  him,  viz. : 
that  up  to  a  certain  period,  the  human  embryo  is  a  fac-simile  of  a  young 
batrachian  in  its  first  remove  from  the  spawn — a  tadpole.  But  no  phy- 
siologist or  anatomist  seems  to  have  had  the  idea  of  applying  to  the 
development  of  the  human  being — ^frora  the  first  instant  of  its  physical 
appearance  as  a  germ  to  its  ultimate  formation  and  birth — the  Pythago- 
rean e.'>oteric  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  so  erroneously  interpreted  by 
cril  ics.  The  meaning  of  the  kabalistic  axiom  :  "  A  stone  becomes  a  plant ; 
a  plant  a  beast ;  a  beast  a  man,  etc.,"  was  mentioned  in  another  place  in 
relation  to  the  spiritual  and  physical  evolution  of  man  on  this  earth.  We 
will  now  add  a  few  words  more  to  make  the  idea  clearer. 

What  if.  the  primitive  shape  of  the  future  man  ?    A  grain,  a  oorpuf 
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cie,  say  some  physiologists;  a  molecule,  an  ovum  of  the  oviun,  say 
others.  If  it  could  be  analyzed — by  the  spectroscope  or  otherwise— of 
what  ought  we  to  expect  to  find  it  composed  ?  Analogically,  we  should 
say,  of  a  nucleus  of  inorganic  matter,  deposited  from  the  circulation  at 
the  germinating  point,  and  united  with  a  deposit  of  organic  matter.  In 
other  words,  this  infinitesimal  nucleus  of  the  future  man  is  composed  of 
the  same  elements  as  a  stone — of  the  same  elements  as  the  earth,  which 
the  man  is  destined  to  inhabit.  Moses  is  cited  by  the  ^abalists  as 
authority  for  the  remark,  that  it  required  earth  and  water  to  make  a  liv- 
ing being,  and  thus  it  may  be  said  that  man  first  appears  as  a  stone. 

At  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks  the  ovum  has  assumed  a  plant-like 
appearance,  one  extremity  having  become  spheroidal  and  the  other 
tapering,  like  a  carrot.  Upon  dissection  it  is  found  to  be  composed, 
like  an  onion,  of  very  delicate  laminae  or  coats,  enclosing  a  liquid.  The 
laminae  approach  each  other  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  embryo  hangs 
from  the  root  of  the  umbilicus  almost  like  a  fruit  from  the  bough.  The 
stone  has  now  become  changed,  by  metempsychosis,  into  a  plant  Then 
the  embryonic  creature  begins  to  shoot  out,  from  the  inside  outward,  its 
limbs,  and  develops  its  features.  The  eyes  are  visible  as  two  black 
dots ;  the  ears,  nose,  and  mouth  form  depressions,  like  the  points  of  a 
pineapple,  before  they  begin  to  project.  The  embryo  develops  into  an 
animal-like  foetus — the  shape  of  a  tadpole — and  like  an  amphibious  rep- 
tile lives  in  water,  and  develops  from  it.  Its  monad  has  not  yet  become 
either  human  or  immortal,  for  the  kabalists  tell  us  that  that  only  comes 
at  the  "  fourth  hour."  One  by  one  the  foetus  assumes  the  characteristics 
of  the  human  being,  the  first  flutter  of  the  immortal  breath  passes  through 
his  being ;  he  moves ;  nature  opens  the  way  for  him ;  ushers  him  into 
the  world ;  and  the  divine  essence  settles  in  the  infant  frame,  which  it 
will  inhabit  until  the  moment  of  physical  death,  when  man  becomes  a 
spirit. 

This  mysterious  process  of  a  nine- months  formation  the  kabalists  call 
the  completion  of  the  **  individual  cycle  of  evolution."  As  the  foetus 
develops  from  the  liquor  amnii  in  the  womb,  so  the  earths  germinate 
from  the  universal  ether,  or  astral  fluid,  in  the  womb  of  the  universe. 
These  cosmic  children,  like  their  pigmy  inhabitants,  are  first  nuclei ;  then 
ovules ;  then  gradually  mature  ;  and  becoming  mothers  in  their  turn, 
develop  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  and  human  forms.  From  centre  to 
circumference,  from  the  imperceptible  vesicle  to  the  uttermost  conceiva- 
ble bounds  of  the  cosmos,  these  glorious  thinkers,  the  kabalists,  trace 
cycle  merging  into  cycle,  containing  and  contained  in  an  endless  series. 
The  embryo  evolving  in  its  pre-natal  sphere,  the  individual  in  his  family^ 
the  familv  in  the  state,  the  state  in  mankind,  the  earth  in  our  systenii 
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that  system  in  its  central  universe,  the  universe  in  the  cosmos,  and  dc 
cosmos  in  the  First  Cause : — the  Boundless  and  Endless*  So  Jruns  their 
philosophy  of  evolution : 


"  All  are  but  puts  olone  itupendoiis  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is;  and  God  the  SooL" 

*'  Worlds  without  number 
lie  m  this  bosom  like  children.** 

While  unanimously  agreeing  that  physical  causes,  such  as  Mom, 
accidents,  and  bad  quality  of  food  for  the  mother,  effect  the  foetus  in  a 
way  which  endangers  its  life ;  and  while  admitting  again  that  moral 
causes,  such  as  fear,  sudden  terror,  violent  grief,  or  even  extreme  joji 
may  retard  the  growth  of  the  foetus  or  even  kill  it,  many  ^ysiologists 
agree  with  Magendie  in  saying,  '^  there  is  no  reason  for  bcheving  that 
the  imagination  of  the  mother  can  have  any  influence  in  the  formation 
of  monsters ; "  and  only  because  ''  productions  of  this  kind  are  daily 
observed  in  the  production  of  other  animals  and  even  in  plants." 

In  this  opinion  he  is  supported  by  the  leading  teratologists  of  our  day. 
Although  Geoffroi  St.  Hilaire  gave  its  name  to  the  new  science,  its  facts 
are  based  upon  the  exhaustive  experiments  of  Bichat,  who,  in  1802,  was 
recognized  as  the  founder  of  analytical  and  philosophical  anatomy.    One 
of  the  most  important  contributions  to  teratological  literature  is  the 
monograph  of  G.  J.  Fisher,  M.  D.,  of  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  entitled  Difl^ 
tirtUoiogy  ;  an  Essay  on  Compound  Human  Monsters.     This  writer  cUssi- 
fles  monstrous  foetal  growths  into  their  genera  and  species,  accompany- 
ing the  cases  with  rejections  suggested  by  their  peculiarities.     FoUow* 
ing  St.  Hilaire,  he  divides  the  history  of  the  subject  into  the  fabuloos,  the 
positive,  and  the  scientific  periods. 

It  suffices  for  our  purpose  to  say  that  in  the  present  state  of  scientific 
opinion  two  points  are  considered  as  established :  i,  that  the  maternal, 
mental  condition  has  no  influence  in  the  production  of  monstrosities ; 
2,  that  most  varieties  of  monstrosity  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory 
of  arrest  and  retardation  of  development.  Says  Fisher,  '*  By  a  carefol 
study  of  the  laws  of  development  and  the  order  in  whidi  the  various 
organs  are  evolved  in  the  embryo,  it  has  been  observed  that  monsters  by 
defect  or  arrest  of  development,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  permanent  em* 
bryos.  The  abnormal  organs  merely  represent  the  primitive  condition 
of  formation  as  it  existed  in  an  early  stage  of  embryonic  or  foetal  life."  * 

With  physiology  in  so  confessedly  chaotic  a  state  as  it  is  at  present 

«  (<  TraOMicttont  cf  the  Medical  Society  of  K.  Y.,**  1865-^. 
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tl  seems  a  little  like  hardihood  in  aoj  teratologist,  howeve/  great  his 
achieveoients  in  anatcmy,  histology,  or  embryology,  to  take  so  danger* 
ous  a  position  as  that  the  mother  has  no  influence  upon  her  offspring 
While  the  microscopes  of  Haller  and  Prolik,  Dareste  and  Larahoulel 
have  disclosed  to  us  many  interesting  facts  concerning  the  single  or 
double  primitive  traces  on  the  vitelline  membrane,  what  remains  undis- 
covered about  embryology  by  modem  science  appears  greater  still.  If 
we  grant  that  monstrosities  are  the  result  of  an  arrest  of  development — 
nay,  if  we  go  farther,  and  concede  that  the  foetal  future  may  be  prognos- 
ticated from  the  vitelline  tracings,  where  will  the  teratologists  take  us  to 
learn  the  anUcedent  psychological  cause  of  either  ?  Dr.  Fisher  may  have 
carefully  studied  some  hundreds  of  cases,  and  feel  himself  authorized  to 
construct  a  new  classification  of  their  genera  and  species ;  but  facts  are 
facts,  and  outside  the  held  of  his  observation  it  appears,  even  if  we  judge 
but  by  our  own  (personal  experience,  in  various  countries,  that  there  are 
abundant  attainable  proofis  that  the  violent  maternal  emotions  are  often 
reflected  in  tangible,  visible,  and  permanent  disfigurements  of  the  child. 
And  the  cases  in  question  seem,  moreover,  to  contradict  Dr.  Fisher's 
assertion  that  monstrous  growths  are  due  to  causes  traceable  to  '*  the 
early  stages  of  embryonic  or  foetal  life."  One  case  was  that  of  a  Judge 
of  an  Imperial  Court  at  Saratow,  Russia,  who  always  wore  a  bandage  to 
cover  a  mouse -mark  on  the  left  side  of  his  face.  It  was  a  perfectly- 
formed  mouse,  whose  body  was  represented  in  high  relief  upon  the  cheek, 
and  the  tail  ran  upward  across  the  temple  and  was  lost  in  his  hair.  The 
body  seemed  glossy,  gray,  and  quite  natural.  According  to  his  own 
account,  his  mother  had  an  unconquerable  repugnance  to  mice,  and  her 
labor  was  prematurely  brought  on  by  seeing  a  mouse  jump  out  from  her 
workbox. 

In  another  instance,  of  which  the  writer  was  a  witness,  a  pregnant 
lady,  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  her  accouchement,  saw  a  bowl  of  rasp^ 
berries,  and  was  seized  with  an  irresistible  longing  for  some,  but  denied. 
She  excitedly  clasped  her  right  hand  to  her  neck  in  a  somewhat  theatrical 
manner,  and  exclaimed  that  she  must  have  them.  The  child  born  under 
our  eyes,  three  weeks  later,  had  a  perfectly-defined  raspberry  on  the  right 
side  of  his  neck;  to  this  day,  when  that  fruit  ri|)ens,  his  birth-mark 
becomes  of  a  deep  crimson,  while,  during  the  winter,  it  is  quite  pale. 

Such  cases  as  these,  which  are  famihar  to  many  mothers  of  families, 
either  in  their  personal  experience  or  that  of  friends,  carry  conviction, 
despite  the  theories  of  all  the  teratologists  of  Europe  and  America. 
Because,  forso  )th,  animals  and  plants  are  observed  to  produce  malfor* 
mations  of  their  species  as  well  as  human  beings,  Magendie  and  his 
school  iuCer  that  the  human  malformations  of  an  identical  character  are 
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not  at  all  due  to  maternal  imagination,  since  the  farmer  are  noi.  II 
physical  causes  produce  physical  effects  in  the  subordinate  kingdoms^ 
the  inference  is  that  the  same  rule  must  hold  with  ourselves. 

But  an  entirely  original  theory  was  broached  by  Professor  Armor,  of 
the  Long  Island  Medical  College,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  recently 
held  in  the  Detroit  Academy  of  Medicine.  In  opposition  to  the  orthodox 
views  which  Dr.  Fisher  represents,  Professor  Armor  says  that  malforma- 
tions result  from  either  one  of  two  causes — i,  a  deficiency  or  abnormal 
condition  in  the  generative  matter  from  which  the  foetus  is  developed, 
or  2,  morbid  influences  acting  on  Xhtfcstus  in  utero.  He  maintains  that 
the  generative  matter  represents  in  its  composition  every  tissue,  struc- 
ture, and  form,  and  that  there  may  be  such  a  transmission  of  acquired 
structural  peculiarities  as  would  make  the  generative  matter  incapable 
of  producing  a  healthy  and  equally-developed  offspring.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  generative  matter  may  be  perfect  in  itself,  but  being  subjected 
to  morbid  influences  during  the  process  of  gestation,  the  offspring  will, 
of  necessity,  be  monstrous. 

To  be  consistent,  this  theory  must  account  for  diploteratological 
cases  (double-headed  or  double<membered  monsters),  which  seems  diffi- 
cult. We  might,  perhaps,  admit  that  in  defective  generative  matter,  the 
head  of  the  embryo  might  not  be  represented,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
body  be  deficient ;  but,  it  hardly  seems  as  if  there  could  be  two,  three, 
or  more  representatives  of  a  single  member.  Again,  if  the  generative 
matter  have  hereditary  taint,  it  seems  as  if  all  the  resulting  progeny 
should  be  equally  monstrous ;  whereas  the  fact  is  that  in  many  cases  the 
mother  has  given  birth  to  a  number  of  healthy  children  before  the  monster 
made  its  appearance,  all  being  the  progeny  of  one  father.  Numerous 
cases  of  this  kind  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Fisher ;  among  others  he  cites  the 
case  of  Catherine  Corcoran,*  a  "  very  healthy  woman,  thirty  years  of  age 
and  who,  previously  to  giving  birth  to  this  monster  had  born  five  well- 
formed  children,  no  two  of  which  were  twins  ...  it  had  a  head  at  either 
extremity,  two  chests,  with  arms  complete,  two  abdominal  and  two  pelvic 
cavities  united  end  to  end,  with  four  legs  placed  two  at  either  side,  where 
the  union  between  the  two  occurred."  Certain  parts  of  the  body,  how- 
ever, were  not  duplicated,  and  therefore  this  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  case 
of  the  growing  together  of  twins. 

Another  instance  is  that  of  Maria  Teresa  ParodL  f  This  woman,  who 
had  previously  given  birth  to  eight  well-formed  children,  was  delivered  of 
a  female  infant  the  upper  part  of  which  only  was  double.     Instances  in 


•  "Dublin  Quarterly  Joumtu  of  Medical  Science,"  vol.  xv.,  p.  263,  1853. 
f  "  Recherches  d' Anatomic  ti anscendante  et  Ps  'hologique,  eta,"  Parii^  183a. 
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hich  before  and  after  the  production  of  a  monster  the  children  were 
srfectly  healthy  are  numerous,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
lOnstrosities  are  as  common  with  animals  as  they  are  with  mankind  if 
generally-accepted  argument  against  the  popular  theory  that  these  mal- 
irmations  are  due  to  tlie  imagination  of  the  mother ;  and  that  other  fact 
-that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  ovarian  cell  of  a  mammifer  and 
man,  be  admitted,  what  becomes  of  Professor  Armor's  theory?  In  such 
case  an  instance  of  an  animal-malformation  is  as  good  as  that  of  a 
iman  monster ;  and  this  is  what  we  read  in  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell's 
iper  On  two-headed  Serpents:  **A  female  snake  was  killed,  together 
ith  her  whole  brood  of  young  ones,  amounting  to  120,  of  these  three 
ere  monsters.  One  with  two  distinct  heads  ;  one  with  a  double  head 
id  only  three  eyes ;  and  one  with  a  double  skull,  furnished  with  three 
res,  and  a  single  lower  jaw ;  this  last  had  two  bodies."  *  Surely  the 
merative  matter  which  produced  these  three  monsters  was  identical  with 
lat  which  produced  the  other  117?  Thus  the  Armor  theory  is  as  imper- 
ct  as  all  the  rest. 

The  trouble  proceeds  from  the  defective  method  of  reasoning  usually 
iopted — Induction;  a  method  which  claims  to  collect  by  experiment 
id  observation  all  the  facts  within  its  reach,  the  former  being  rather 
at  of  collecting  and  examining  experiments  and  drawing  conclusions 
erefrom ;  and,  according  to  the  author  of  Philosophical  Inquiry ,  "  as 
is  conclusion  cannot  be  extended  beyond  what  is  warranted  by  the 
cperiments,  the  Induction  is  an  instrument  of  proof  and  limitation^ 
otwithstanding  this  limitation  is  to  be  found  in  every  scientific  inquiry, 
is  rarely  confessed,  but  hypotheses  are  constructed  for  us  as  though  the 
cperimenters  had  found  them  to  be  mathematically-proved  theorems, 
bile  they  are,  to  say  the  most,  simple  approximations. 

For  a  student  of  occult  philosophy,  who  rejects  in  his  turn  the 
ethod  of  induction  on  account  of  these  perpetual  limitations,  and  fully 
lopts  the  Platonic  division  of  causes — namely,  the  Efficient,  the  Formal, 
e  Material,  and  the  Final,  as  well  as  the  Eleatic  method  of  examining 
ly  given  proposition,  it  is  but  natural  to  reason  from  the  following 
and-point  of  the  Neo-platonic  school :  i.  The  subject  either  is  as  it  is 
ipposed  or  is  not.  Therefore  we  will  inquire :  Does  the  universal 
her,  known  by  the  kabalists  as  the  *'  astral  light,"  contain  electricity  and 
agnetism,  or  does  it  not  ?  The  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative,  for 
exact  science  "  herself  teaches  us  that  these  two  convertible  agents 
turating  both  the  air  and  the  earth,  there  is  a  constant  interchange  of 
ectricity  and  magnetism   between  them.     The   question  No.    i  being 

*  *^  Sillimaxi's  Joomal  of  Science  and  Art,"  toL  x.,  p.  48. 
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fettled,  we  will  have  now  to  examine  what  happens — ist  To  //  wW 
respect  to  itseif,  2d.  To  it  with  respect  to  all  other  things.  3d.  With 
all  other  things^  with  respect  to  it  4th.  To  all  other  things  with  respect 
to  themselves. 

Answers  :  ist.  With  respect  to  itself.  That  inherent  properties  pi«- 
viously  latent  in  electricity,  become  active  under  favoring  cooditions; 
and  that  at  one  time  the  form  of  magnetic  force  is  assunied  by  the  snbdle, 
all^rvading  agent ;  at  another,  the  form  of  electric  ibrce  is  assumed 

2d.  With  respect  to  all  odier  things.  By  all  other  things  for  which  it 
has  an  affinity,  it  is  attracted,  by  all  others  repelled. 

3d.  With  all  other  things  with  respect  to  it.  It  happens  that  whenevei 
they  come  in  contact  with  electricity,  they  receive  its  impress  in  propor- 
tion to  their  conductivity. 

4th.  To  all  other  things,  with  respect  to  themselves,  l^t  under  the 
impulse  received  from  the  electric  force,  and  in  proportion  to  its  inten 
sity,  their  molecules  change  their  relations  with  each  other ;  that  either 
they  are  wrenched  asunder,  so  as  to  destroy  the  object — organic  or  inor- 
ganic— which  they  formed,  or,  if  previously  disturbed,  are  brought  into 
equilibrium  (as  in  cases  of  disease) ;  or  the  disturbance  may  be  but  super* 
ficial,  and  the  object  may  be  stamped  with  the  image  of  some  other 
object  encountered  by  the  fluid  before  reaching  them. 

To  apply  the  above  propositions  to  the  case  in  point :  There  are  sev- 
eral well-recognized  principles  of  science,  as,  for  instance,  that  a  pregnant 
woman  is  physically  and  mentally  in  a  highly  impressible  state.  Physi- 
ology tells  us  that  her  intellectual  faculties  are  weakened,  and  that  she  is 
affected  to  an  unusual  degree  by  the  most  trifling  events.  Her  pores  are 
opened,  and  she  exudes  a  peculiar  cutaneous  perspiration  ;  she  seems  to 
be  in  a  receptive  condition  for  all  the  influences  in  natiu'e.  Reichenbach's 
disciples  assert  that  her  odic  condition  is  very  intense.  Du  Potet  warns 
against  incautiously  mesmerizing  her,  for  fear  of  affecting  the  offspring. 
Her  diseases  are  imparted  to  it,  and  often  it  absorbs  them  entirely  to  it- 
self ;  her  pains  and  pleasures  react  upon  its  temperament  as  well  as  its 
health ;  great  men  proverbially  have  great  mothers,  and  vice  7*ersa.  "  // 
is  true  that  her  imagination  has  an  influence  upon  thefatus"  admits  Ma- 
gendie,  thus  contradicting  what  he  asserts  in  another  place  ;  and  he  adds 
that  "  sudden  terror  may  cause  the  death  of  the  foetus,  or  retard  its 
growths*  * 

In  the  case  recently  reported  in  the  American  papers,  of  a  boy  who 
was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  upon  stripping  the  body,  there  waa 
found  imprinted  upon  his  breast  the  faithful  picture  of  a  tree  which  grew 
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ir  the  window  which  he  was  facing  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  and 
!ch  was  also  felled  by  the  lightning.  Now,  this  electrical  photography, 
ich  was  accomplished  by  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  furnishes  an  anal« 
'  by  which  we  may  understand  how  the  mental  images  of  the  mother 
transmitted  to  the  unborn  child.  Her/^r^x  are  opened  ;  she  exudes 
odic  emanation  which  is  but  another  form  of  the  akasa,  the  electricity, 
ifc-principle,  and  which,  according  to  Reichenbach,  produces  mesmeric 
?p,  and  consequently  is  magnetism.  Magnetic  currents  develop  them- 
^es  into  electricity  upon  their  exit  from  the  body.  An  object  making 
olent  impression  on  the  mother's  mind,  its  image  is  instantly  projected 
>  the  astral  light,  or  the  universal  ether,  which  Jevons  and  Babbage, 
well  as  the  authors  of  the  Unseen  Universe,  tell  us  is  the  repository  of 

spiritual  images  of  all  forms,  and  even  human  thoughts.  Her  mag- 
ic emanations  attract  and  unite  themselves  with  the  descending  cur- 
t  which  already  bears  the  image  upon  it.  It  rebounds,  and  re-percus- 
g  more  or  less  violently,  impresses  itself  upon  the  foetus,  according  to 

very  formula  of  physiology  which  shows  how  every  maternal  feeling 
cts  on  the  offspring.  Is  this  kabalistic  theory  more  hypothetical  or  in- 
nprehensible  than  the  teratological  doctrine  taught  by  the  disciples  of 
oflfroi  St.  Hilaire  ?  The  doctrine,  of  which  Magendie  so  justly  ob- 
ves,  **  is  found  convenient  and  easy  from  its  vagueness  and  obscurity," 
1  which  "  pretends  to  nothing  less  than  the  creation  of  a  new  science, 

theory  of  which  reposes  on  certain  laws  not  very  intelligible,  as  that 
arresting,  that  of  retarding,  that  of  similar  or  eccentric  position,  es- 
:ially  the  great  law,  as  it  is  called,  of  self  for  self**  * 

Eliphas  Levi,  who  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  certain 
nts  among  kabalists,  says  :  "  Pregnant  women  are,  more  than  others, 
ier  the  influence  of  the  astral  light,  which  assists  in  the  formation  of 
ir  child,  and  constantly  presents  to  them  the  reminiscences  of  forms 
h  which  it  is  filled.  It  is  thus  that  very  virtuous  women  deceive  the 
lignity  of  observers  by  equivocal  resemblances.  They  often  impress 
3n  the  fruit  of  their  marriage  an  image  which  has  struck  them  in  a 
am,  and  thus  are  the  same  physiognomies  perpetuated  from  age  to 


» »» 


"  The  kabalistic  use  of  the  pentagram  can  therefore  determine  the 
intenance  of  unborn  infants,  and  an  initiated  woman  might  give  to 
•  son  the  features  of  Nereus  or  Achilles,  as  well  as  those  of  I^ouis  XV. 
Napoleon."  f 

If  it  should  confirm  another  theory  than  that  of  Dr.  Fisher,  he  should 
the  last  to  complain,  for  as  he  himself  makes  the  confession,  which 

*  IbkL,  p.  521.         t  **  Dogme  et  Kituel  de  la  Haute  Magie,"  p.  175. 
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his  own  example  verifies :  *  '*  One  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  dx 
advancement  of  science  .  .  .  has  ever  been  a  blind  submission  to  author- 
ity. .  .  .  To  untrammel  the  mind  from  the  influence  of  mere  authority, 
that  it  may  have  free  scope  in  the  investigation  of  facts  and  laws  which 
exist  and  are  established  in  nature,  is  the  grand  antecedent  necessary  to 
scientific  discovery  and  permanent  progress." 

If  the  maternal  imagination  can  stunt  the  growth  or  destroy  the  life 
of  the  foetus,  why  cannot  it  influence  its  physical  appearance  ?  There 
are  some  surgeons  who  have  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  find  the 
cause  for  these  malformations,  but  have  only  reaclied  the  opinion  that 
they  are  mere  "coincidences.*'  It  would  be  also  highly  unphilosophial 
to  say  that  animals  are  not  endowed  with  imagination ;  and,  while  it 
might  be  considered  the  acme  of  metaphysical  speculation  to  even  for- 
mulate the  idea  that  nxembers  of  the  vegetable  kingdom — say  the  mimosas 
and  the  group  of  insect-catchers — have  an  instinct  and  even  rudimentary 
imagination  of  their  own,  yet  the  idea  is  not  without  its  advocates.  If 
great  physicists  like  Tyndall  are  forced  to  confess  that  even  in  the  case  of 
intelligent  and  speaking  man  they  are  unable  to  bridge  the  chasm  between 
mind  and  matter,  and  define  the  powers  of  the  imagination,  how  much 
greater  must  be  the  mystery  about  what  takes  place  in  the  brain  of  a 
dumb  animal. 

What  is  imagination?  Psychologists  tell  us  that  it  is  the  plastic  or 
creative  power  of  the  soul ;  but  materialists  confound  it  with  fancy.  The 
radical  difference  between  the  two,  was  however,  so  thoroughly  indicated 
by  Wordsworth,  in  the  preface  to  his  Lyrical  Ballads^  that  it  is  no  longer 
excusable  to  interchange  the  words.  Imagination,  P3rthagoras  maintained 
to  be  the  remembrance  of  precedent  spiritual,  mental,  and  physical  states, 
while  fancy  is  the  disorderly  production  of  the  material  brain. 

From  whatever  aspect  we  view  and  question  matter,  the  world-old 
philosophy  that  it  was  vivified  and  fructified  by  the  eternal  idea,  or  imag- 
ination— the  abstract  outlining  and  preparing  the  model  for  the  concrete 
form — is  unavoidable.  If  we  reject  this  doctrine,  the  theory  of  a  cos- 
mos evolving  gradually  out  of  its  chaotic  disorder  becomes  an  absurdity ; 
for  it  is  highly  unphilosophical  to  imagine  inert  matter,  solely  moved  by 
blind  force,  and  directed  by  intelligence,  forming  itself  spontaneously 
into  a  universe  of  such  admirable  harmony.  If  the  soul  of  man  is  really 
an  outcome  of  the  essence  of  this  universal  soul,  an  inflnitesimal  frag- 
ment of  this  first  creative  principle,  it  must  of  necessity  partake  in 
degree  of  all  the  attributes  of  the  demiurgic  power.  As  the  creator, 
breaking  up  the  chaotic  mass  of  dead,  inactive  matter,  shaped  it  into 

*  "  Transactions  of  Medical  Society,  etc.,*'  p.  24!^ 
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(ormj  so  man,  if  he  knew  his  powers,  could,  to  a  degree,  do  the  uaime 
As  Pheidias,  gathering  together  the  loose  particles  of  clay  and  moistening 
them  with  water,  could  give  plastic  shape  to  the  sublime  idea  evoked  by 
his  creative  faculty,  so  the  mother  who  knows  her  power  can  fashion  the 
coming  child  into  whatever  form  she  likes.  Ignorant  of  his  powers,  the 
sculptor  produces  only  an  inanimate  though  ravishing  figure  of  inert 
matter  ;  while  the  soul  of  the  mother,  violently  aflfected  by  her  imagina- 
tion, blindly  projects  into  the  astral  light  an  image  of  the  object  which 
impressed  it,  and,  by  re-percussion,  that  is  stamped  upon  the  foetus. 
Science  tells  us  that  the  law  of  gravitation  assures  us  that  any  displace- 
ment which  takes  place  in  the  very  heart  of  the  earth  will  be  felt  through- 
out the  universe,  '*  and  we  may  even  imagine  that  the  same  thing  will 
hold  true  of  those  molecular  motions  which  accompany  thought."* 
Speaking  of  the  transmission  of  energy  throughout  the  universal  ether 
or  astral  light,  the  same  authority  says  :  '*  Continual  photographs  of  all 
occurrences  are  thus  produced  and  retained.  A  large  portion  of  the 
energy  of  the  universe  may  thus  be  said  to  be  invested  in  such  pictures." 

Dr.  Fourni6,  of  the  National  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  of  France,  in 
chapter  ii.  of  his  work,  f  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  foetus,  says 
that  the  most  powerful  microscope  is  unable  to  show  us  the  slightest  dif- 
ference between  the  ovarian  cell  of  a  mammifer  and  a  man  ;  and,  respect- 
ing the  first  or  last  movement  of  the  ovule,  asks  :  "  What  is  it  ?  has  it 
particular  characters  which  distinguish  it  from  every  other  ovule  ?  "  and 
justly  answers  thus  :  **  Until  now,  science  has  not  replied  to  these  ques- 
tions, and,  without  being  a  pessimist,  I  do  not  think  that  she  ever  will 
reply  ;  from  the  day  when  her  methods  of  investigation  will  permit  her  to 
surprise  the  hidden  mechanism  of  the  conflict  of  the  principle  of  life  with 
matter,  she  will  know  life  itself,  and  be  able  to  produce  it."  If  our 
author  had  read  the  sermon  of  Pere  Felix,  how  appropriately  he  might 
utter  his  Amen  !  to  thn  priest's  exclamation — Mystery  !  Mystery! 

Let  us  consider  tho  assertion  of  Magendie  in  the  light  of  recorded 
instances  of  the  power  of  imagination  in  producing  monstrous  deformi- 
ties, where  the  question  does  not  involve  pregnant  women.  He  admits 
that  these  occur  daily  in  the  offspring  of  the  lower  animals ;  how  does  he 
account  for  the  hatching  of  chickens  with  hawk-heads,  except  upon  the 
theory  that  the  appearance  of  the  hereditary  enemy  acted  upon  the  hen's 
imagination,  which,  in  its  turn,  imparted  to  the  matter  composing  the 
germ  a  certain  motion  which,  before  expanding  itself,  produced  the 
monstrous  chicks  ?     We  know  of  an  analogous  case,  where  a  tame  dove^ 


*  Foumi^  :  <*  Physiologie  du  Syst^me  Nervenx,  Cerebro-spinal,'*  Paris,  187a. 
flbid. 
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bclor./?T  g  to  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance,  was  frightened  daily  by  a  parrot 
and  in  her  next  brood  of  young  there  were  two  squabs  with  parrots^ 
heads,  the  resemblance  even  extending  to  the  color  of  the  feathers.  Wc 
might  also  cite  Columella,  Youatt,  and  other  authorities,  together  with 
the  experience  of  all  animal  breeders,  to  show  that  by  exciting  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  mother,  the  external  appearance  of  the  offspring  can  be 
largely  controlled.  These  instances  in  no  degree  affect  the  question 
of  heredity,  for  they  are  simply  special  variations  of  type  artificially 
caused. 

Catherine  Crowe  discusses  at  considerable  length  the  question  of  the 
power  of  the  mind  over  matter,  and  relates,  in  illustration,  many  well-au- 
thenticated instances  of  the  same.  *  Among  others,  that  most  curious  phe- 
nomenon called  the  stigmata  have  a  decided  bearing  upon  this  point  These 
marks  come  upon  the  bodies  of  persons  of  all  ages,  and  always  as  the  result 
of  exalted  imagination.  In  the  cases  of  the  Tyrolese  ecstatic,  Catherine 
Emmerich,  and  many  others,  the  wounds  of  the  crucifixion  are  said  to  be 
as  perfect  as  nature.  A  certain  Mme.  B.  von  N.  dreamed  one  night 
that  a  person  offered  her  a  red  and  a  white  rose,  and  that  she  chose  the 
latter.  On  awaking,  she  felt  a  burning  pain  in  her  arm,  and  by  degrees 
there  appeared  the  figure  of  a  rose,  perfect  in  form  and  color ;  it  was 
rather  raised  above  the  skin.  The  mark  increased  in  intensity  till  the 
eighth  day,  after  which  it  faded  away,  and  by  the  fourteenth,  was  no 
longer  perceptible.  Two  young  ladies,  in  Poland,  were  standing  by  an 
open  window  during  a  storm  ;  a  flash  of  lightning  fell  near  them,  and  the 
gold  necklace  on  the  neck  of  one  of  them  was  melted.  A  perfect  image 
of  it  was  impressed  upon  the  skin,  and  remained  throughout  life.  The 
other  girl,  appalled  by  the  accident  to  her  companion,  stood  transfixed 
with  horror  for  several  minutes,  and  then  fainted  away.  Little  by  little 
the  same  mark  of  a  necklace  as  had  been  instantaneously  imprinted  upon 
her  friend's  body,  appeared  upon  her  own,  and  remained  there  for  several 
years,  when  it  gradually  disappeared. 

Dr.  Justinus  Kemer,  the  distinguished  German  author,  relates  a  still 
more  extraordinary  case.  **  At  the  time  of  the  French  invasion,  a  Cossack 
having  pursued  a  Frenchman  into  a  cul-de^sac^  an  alley  without  an  outlet, 
there  ensued  a  terrible  conflict  between  them,  in  which  the  latter  was 
severely  wounded.  A  person  who  had  taken  refuge  in  this  close,  and 
could  not  get  awa}*,  was  so  dreadfully  frightened,  that  when  he  reached 
home  there  broke  out  on  his  body  the  very  same  wounds  that  the  Cos- 
sack had  inflicted  on  his  enemy !  " 

In  this  case,  as  in  those  where  organic  disorders,  and  even  physical 


«  (• 


Night-Side  of  Nature,"  by  Catherine  Crowe,  p.  434,  ii  Uf, 
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d^atii  result  from  a.  sudden  excitement  of  the  mind  reacting  upon  the 
body,  Magendie  would  find  it  difficult  to  attribute  the  effect  to  any  other 
cause  than  the  imagination ;  and  if  he  were  an  occultist,  like  Paracelsus,  or 
Van  Helmont,  the  question  would  be  stripped  of  its  mystery.  He  would 
understand  the  power  of  the  human  will  and  imagination — the  former  con- 
scious, the  latter  involuntary — on  the  universal  agent  to  inflict  injury, 
physical  and  mental,  not  only  upon  chosen  victims,  but  also,  by  reflex 
action,  upon  one's  self  and  unconsciously.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  magic,  that  if  a  current  of  this  subtile  fluid  is  not  impelled 
with  suflicient  force  to  reach  the  objective  point,  it  will  react  upon  the 
individual  sending  it,  as  an  India-rubber  ball  rebounds  to  the  thrower's 
hand  from  the  wall  against  which  it  strikes  without  being  able  to  pene- 
trate iL  There  are  many  cases  instanced  where  would-be  sorcerers  fell 
victims  themselves.  Van  Helmont  says  :  "  The  imaginative  power  of  a 
woman  vividly  excited  produces  an  idea,  which  is  the  connecting  medi- 
um between  the  body  and  spirit.  This  transfers  itself  to  the  being  with 
whom  the  woman  stands  in  the  most  immediate  relation,  and  impresses 
upon  it  that  image  which  the  most  agitated  herself." 

Deleuze  has  collected,  in  his  Biblioth^que  du  Magneiisme  Animal^  a 
number  of  remarkable  facts  taken  from  Van  Helmont,  among  which  we 
will  content  ourselves  with  quoting  the  following  as  pendants  to  the  case  of 
the  bird-hunter,  Jacques  Pelissier.  He  says  that  **  men  by  looking  stead- 
fastly at  animals  oculis  intentis  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  may  cause  their 
death  ;  which  Rousseau  confirms  fi-om  his  own  experience  in  Egypt  and 
the  East,  as  having  killed  several  toads  in  this  manner.  But  when  he  at 
last  tried  this  at  Lyons,  the  toad,  finding  it  could  not  escape  from  his  eye, 
turned  round,  blew  itself  up,  and  stared  at  him  so  fiercely,  without  move- 
ing  its  eyes,  that  a  weakness  came  over  him  even  to  fainting,  and  he  was 
for  some  time  thought  to  be  dead.'* 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  teratology.  Wierus  tells,  in  his  De 
Prcestigiis  Demonum^  o(  a  child  born  of  a  woman  who  not  long  before 
its  birth  was  threatened  by  her  husband,  he  saying  that  she  had  the 
devil  in  her  and  that  he  would  kill  him.  The  mother's  fright  was  such 
that  her  offspring  appeared  **  well-shaped  from  the  middle  downward, 
but  upward  spotted  with  blackened  red  spot-  with  eyes  in  his  forehead, 
a  mouth  like  a  Satyr,  ears  like  a  dog,  and  bended  horns  on  its  head  like 
a  goat."  In  a  demonological  work  by  Peramatus,  there  is  a  story  of  a 
monster  bom  at  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  year  1573, 
the  genuineness  of  which  is  certified  to  by  the  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia. 
The  child,  "  besides  the  horrible  deformity  of  its  mouth,  ears,  and  nose, 
had  two  horns  on  the  head,  like  those  of  young  goats,  long  hair  on  his 
body,  a  ilesny  girdle  about  his  middle,  double,  from  whence  hung  a  piece 
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of  flesh  like  a  purse,  and  a  bell  of  flesh  in  his  left  hand  like  those 
the  Indians  use  when  they  dance,  white  boots  of  flesh  on  his  legs,  dou* 
bled  down.  In  brief,  the  whole  shape  was  horrid  and  diabolical,  anu 
conceived  to  proceed  from  some  fright  the  mother  had  taken  from  the 
antic  dances  of  the  Indians."  *  Dr.  Fisher  rejects  all  such  instances  as 
unauthenticated  and  fabulous. 

But  we  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  further  selections  from  the  mul- 
titude of  teratological  cases  to  be  found  recorded  in  the  works  of  standard 
authors ;  the  above  suffice  to  show  that  there  is  reason  to  attribute  these 
aberrations  of  physiological  type  to  the  mutual  reaction  of  the  maternal 
mind  and  the  universal  ether  upon  each  other.  Lest  some  should  ques- 
tion the  authority  of  Van  Helmont,  as  a  man  of  science,  we  will  refer  them 
to  the  work  of  Fourni^,  the  well-known  physiologist,  where  (at  page  717) 
the  following  estimate  of  his  character  will  be  found :  "  Van  Helmont 
was  a  highly  distinguished  chemist ;  he  had  particularly  studied  aeriform 
fluids,  and  gave  them  the  name  of  gaz;  at  the  same  time  he  pushed 
his  piety  to  mysticism,  abandoning  himself  exclusively  to  a  contemplation 
of  the  divinity.  .  .  .  Van  Helmont  is  distinguished  above  all  his  prede- 
cessors by  connecting  the  principle  of  life^  directly  and  in  some  sort  exper 
iraentally,  as  he  tells  us,  with  the  most  minute  movements  of  the  body.  It 
is  the  incessant  action  of  this  entity,  in  no  way  associated  by  hitn  with  the 
material  elements,  but  forming  a  distinct  individuality,  that  we  cannot 
understand.  Nevertheless,  it  is  upon  this  entity  that  a  famous  school  has 
laid  its  principal  foundation." 

Van  Helmont' s  **  principle  of  life,"  or  archaus^  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  astral  light  of  all  the  kabalists,  and  the  universal  ether  of  mod- 
ern science.  If  the  more  unimportant  signatures  of  the  foetus  are  not  due 
to  the  imaginations  of  the  mother,  to  what  other  cause  would  Magendie 
attribute  the  formation  of  homy  scales,  the  horns  of  goats  and  the  hairy 
coats  of  animals,  which  we  have  seen  in  the  above  instances  marking 
monstrous  progeny  ?  Surely  there  were  no  latent  germs  of  these  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  animal  kingdom  capable  of  being  developed 
under  a  sudden  impulse  of  the  maternal  fancy.  In  short,  the  only  pos- 
sible explanation  is  the  one  oflered  by  the  adepts  in  the  occult  sciences. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  we  wish  to  say  a  few  words  more  respect- 
ing the  cases  where  the  head,  arm,  and  hand  were  instantly  dissolved, 
though  it  was  evident  that  in  each  instance  the  entire  body  of  the  child 
had  been  perfectly  formed.  Of  what  is  a  child's  body  composed  at  its 
birth  ?  The  chemists  will  tell  us  that  it  comprises  a  dozen  pounds  of 
solidified  gas,  and  a  few  ounces  of  ashy  residuum,  some  water,  oxygen, 

*  Henry  More :  **  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  p.  399. 
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hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  a  little  lime,  niagnesic,  phosphorus, 
and  a  few  other  minerals  ;  that  is  all !  Whence  came  they  ?  How  were 
they  gathered  together  ?  How  were  these  particles  which  Mr.  Proctor 
tells  us  are  drawn  in  from  "  the  depths  of  space  surrounding  us  on  all 
sides,"  formed  and  fashioned  into  the  human  being  ?  We  have  seen  that 
it  is  useless  to  ask  the  dominant  school  of  which  Magendie  is  an  illustri- 
ous representative ;  for  he  confesses  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  nutri 
tion,  digestion,  or  circulation  of  the  foetus;  and  physiology  teaches  us 
that  while  the  ovule  is  enclosed  in  the  Graafian  vesicle  it  participates — 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  general  structure  of  the  mother.  Upon 
the  rupture  of  the  vesicle,  it  becomes  almost  as  independent  of  her  for 
what  is  to  build  up  the  body  6f  the  future  being  as  the  germ  in  a  bird's 
egg  after  the  mother  has  dropped  it  in  the  nest.  There  certainly  is  very 
little  in  the  demonstrated  facts  of  science  to  contradict  the  idea  that 
the  relation  of  the  embryonic  child  to  the  mother  is  much  different  from 
that  of  the  tenant  to  the  house,  upon  whose  shelter  he  depends  for  health, 
warmth,  and  comfort. 

According  to  Demokritus,  the  soul  *  results  from  the  aggregation  of 
atoms,  and  Plutarch  describes  his  philosophy  as  follows  :  **  That  there 
are  substances  infinite  in  number,  indivisible,  undisturbed,  which  are  with- 
out differences,  without  qualities,  and  which  move  in  space,  where  they 
are  disseminated ;  that  when  they  approach  each  other,  they  unite,  inter- 
lock, and  form  by  their  aggregation  water,  fire,  a  plant,  or  a  man.  That 
all  these  substances,  which  he  calls  a/oms  by  reason  of  their  solidity,  can 
experience  neither  change  nor  alteration.  "  But,"  adds  Plutarch,  "  we  can- 
not make  a  color  of  that  which  is  colorless,  nor  a  substance  or  soul  of  that 
which  is  without  soul  and  without  quality."  Professor  Balfour  Stewart 
says  that  this  doctrine,  in  the  hands  of  John  Dalton,  "  has  enabled  the 
human  mind  to  lay  hold  of  the  laws  which  regulate  chemical  changes,  as 
well  as  to  picture  to  itself  what  is  there  taking  place.*'  After  quoting,  with 
approbation,  Bacon's  idea  that  men  are  perpetually  investigating  the 
extreme  limits  of  nature,  he  then  erects  a  standard  which  he  and  his 
brother  philosophers  would  do  well  to  measure  their  behavior  by.  "  Surely 
we  ought,"  says  he,  **  to  be  very  cautious  before  we  dismiss  any  brandi 
of  knowledge  or  train  of  thought  as  essentially  unprofitable."  f 

Brave  words,  these.  But  how  many  are  the  men  of  science  who  pu* 
them  into  practice  ? 


*  By  the  word  sou/,  neither  Demokritus  nor  the  other  philosophers  understood  the 
mcMS  orpmumaf  the  divine  immaterial  soxiX,  but  the/jryr^?,  or  astral  body ;  that  which 
Pla^o  always  terms  the  second  mortal  soul. 

f  Balfour  Stewart,  LI  .D.,  F.R.S.  :  '«  The  Conservation  of  Energy,"  p   11  j. 
26  "     - 
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Demokritus  of  Abdera  shows  us  space  cramiued  with  atoms,  and  oui 
cotemporary  astronomers  allow  us  to  see  how  these  atoms  form  into 
worlds,  and  afterward  into  the  races,  our  own  included,  which  people  them. 
Since  we  have  indicated  the  existence  of  a  power  in  the  human  will, 
which,  by  concentrating  currents  of  those  atoms  upon  an  objective  point, 
can  create  a  child  corresponding  to  the  mother's  fancy,  why  is  it  not  per* 
fectly  credible  that  this  same  power  put  forth  by  the  mother,  can,  by  an  in- 
tense, albeit  unconscious  reversal  of  those  currents,  dissipate  and  oblit- 
erate any  portion  or  even  the  whole  of  the  body  of  her  unborn  child? 
And  here  comes  in  the  question  of  false  pregnancies,  which  have  so  often 
completely  puzzled  both  i)hysician  and  patient.  If  the  head,  arm,  and 
hand  of  the  three  children  mentioned  by  Van  Helmont  could  disappear, 
as  a  result  of  the  emotion  of  horror,  why  might  not  the  same  or  some 
other  emotion,  excited  in  a  like  degree,  cause  the  entire  extinction  of  the 
foetus  in  so-called  false  pregnancy  ?  Such  cases  are  rare,  but  they  do  occur, 
and  moreover  baffle  science  completely.  There  certainly  is  no  chemical 
solvent  in  the  mother's  circulation  powerful  enough  to  dissolve  her  child, 
without  destroying  herself.  We  commend  the  subject  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, hoping  that  as  a  class  they  will  not  adopt  the  conclusion  of  Four- 
ni6,  who  says  :  **  In  this  succession  of  phenomena  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  the  office  of  historian,  as  we  have  not  even  tried  to  explain  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  these  things,  for  there  lie  the  inscrutable  mysteries 
of  life,  and  in  proportion  as  we  advance  in  our  exposition,  we  will  be 
(^liged  to  recognize  that  this  is  to  us  forbidden  ground.'*  * 

Within  the  limits  of  his  intellectual  capabilities  the  true  philosopher 
knows  no  forbidden  ground,  and  should  be  content  to  accept  no  mystery 
of  nature  as  inscrutable  or  inviolable. 

No  student  of  Hermetic  philosophy,  nor  any  spiritualist,  will  object  to 
the  abstract  principle  laid  down  by  Hume  that  a  miracle  is  impossible  ;  for 
to  suppose  such  a  possibility  would  make  the  universe  governed  through 
special  instead  of  general  laws.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  contra- 
dictions between  science  and  theology.  The  former,  reasoning  upon  uni- 
versal experience,  maintains  that  there  is  a  general  uniformity  of  the  course 
of  nature,  while  the  latter  assumes  that  the  Governing  Mind  can  W  in- 
voked to  suspend  general  law  to  suit  special  emergencies.  Says  John 
Stuart  Mill,f  *'  If  we  do  not  already  beUeve  in  supernatural  agencies,  no 
miracle  can  prove  to  us  their  existence.  The  miracle  itself,  considered 
merely  as  an  extraordinary  fact,  may  be  satisfactorily  certified  by  our 
lenses  or  by  testimony  ;  but  nothing  can  ever  prove  that  it  is  a  miracle* 


•  Fourni^  :  **  Physiologic  du  Systimc  Nerveux,"  p.  i6. 

t'*  A  System  of  Logic."    Eighth  ed.,  187a,  voL  ii.,  p.  165. 
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There  is  still  another  possible  hypothesis,  that  of  its  being  the  result  of 
some  unknown  natural  cause  ;  and  this  possibility  cannot  be  so  com- 
pletely shut  out  as  to  leave  no  alternative  but  that  of  admitting  the  exist- 
ence and  intervention  of  a  being  superior  to  nature." 

This  is  the  very  point  which  we  have  sought  to  bring  home  to  our  lo- 
gicians and  physicists.  As  Mr.  Mill  himself  says,  "  We  cannot  admit  a 
proposition  as  a  law  of  nature,  and  yet  believe  a  fact  in  real  contradiction 
to  it.  We  must  disbelieve  the  alleged  fact,  or  believe  that  we  were  mis- 
taken in  admitting  the  supposed  law."  Mr.  Hume  cites  the  "  firm  and 
unalierabU  experience"  of  mankind,  as  establishing  the  laws  whose  oper- 
ation ipso  fiuto  makes  miracles  impossible.  The  dif^culty  lies  in  his  use 
of  the  adjective  which  is  Italicized,  for  tliis  is  an  assumption  that  our  ex 
perience  will  never  change,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  we  will  always 
have  the  same  experiments  and  observations  upon  which  to  base  our 
judgment.  It  also  assumes  that  all  philosophers  will  have  the  same  facts 
to  reflect  upon.  It  also  entirely  ignores  such  collected  accounts  of  phil- 
osophical experiment  and  scientific  discovery  as  we  may  have  been  tem- 
porarily deprived  of.  Thus,  by  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  Library  and 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  the  world  has  been  for  many  centuries  with- 
out the  necessary  data  upon  which  to  estimate  the  real  knowledge,  eso- 
teric and  exoteric,  of  the  ancients.  But,  within  the  past  few  years,  the 
discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  the  Ebers,  d'Aubigney,  Auastasi,  and 
other  papyri^  and  the  exhumation  of  the  tile-libraries,  have  opened  a  field 
of  archaeological  research  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  radical  changes  in  this 
**  firm  and  unalterable  experience."  The  author  of  Supernatural  Relig- 
ion justly  observes  that  **  a  person  who  believes  anything  contradictory  to 
a  complete  induction,  merely  on  the  strength  of  an  assumption  which  is 
incapable  of  proof,  is  simply  credulous ;  but  such  an  assumption  cannot 
affect  the  real  evidence  for  that  thing." 

In  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Hiram  Corson,  Professor  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Literature  at  the  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  before  the 
alumni  of  St.  John*s  College,  Annapolis,  in  July,  1875,  ^^  lecturer  thus 
deservedly  rebukes  science  : 

"  There  are  things,"  he  says, "  which  Science  can  never  do,  and  which 
it  is  arrogant  in  attempting  to  do.  There  was  a  time  when  Religion  and 
the  Church  went  beyond  their  legitimate  domain,  and  invaded  and  har- 
ried that  of  Science,  and  imposed  a  burdensome  tribute  upon  the  latter ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  their  former  relations  to  each  other  are  undergoing 
^n  entire  change,  and  Science  has  crossed  its  frontiers  and  is  invading  the 
domain  of  Religion  and  the  Church,  and  instead  of  a  Religious  Papacy, 
w-e  are  in  danger  of  being  brought  under  a  Scientific  Papacy — we  are  in 
fact  already  brougnt  under  such  a  Papacy  ;  and  as  in  the  sixteenth  ce  I' 
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tury  a  protest  was  made,  in  the  interests  of  intellectual  freedom,  against 
a  religious  and  ecclesiastical  despotism,  so,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  man  demand  that  a  protest  should  be 
made  against  a  rapidly-developing  scientific  despotism,  and  that  Scientists 
should  not  only  keep  within  their  legitimate  domain  of  the  phenomenal 
and  the  conditioned,  but  should  '  reexamine  their  stock  in  trade,  so  tha 
we  may  make  sure  how  far  the  stock  of  bullion  in  the  cellar— on  the  faith 
of  whose  existence  so  much  paper  has  been  circulating — ^is  really  the 
solid  gold  of  Truth.' 

"  If  this  is  not  done  in  science  as  well  as  in  ordinary  business,  scient- 
ists are  apt  to  put  their  capital  at  too  high  a  figure,  and  accordingly  carry 
on  a  dangerously-inflated  business.  Even  since  Prof.  Tyndall  delivered 
his  Belfast  Address,  it  has  been  shown,  by  the  many  replies  it  has  elicited, 
that  the  capital  of  the  Evolution-School  of  Philosophy  to  which  he  be- 
longs, is  not  near  so  great  as  it  was  before  vaguely  supposed  to  be  by 
many  of  the  non-scientific  but  intelligent  portion  of  the  world.  It  is  quite 
surprising  to  a  non-scientific  person  to  be  made  aware  of  the  large  purely 
hypothetical  domain  which  surrounds  that  of  established  science,  and  of 
which  scientists  often  boast,  as  a  part  of  their  settled  and  available  con- 
quests." 

Exactly ;  and  at  the  same  time  denying  the  same  privilege  to  others. 
They  protest  against  the  "  miracles  "  of  the  Church,  and  repudiate,  with 
as  much  logic,  modern  phenomena.  In  view  of  the  admission  of  such 
scientific  authorities  as  Dr.  Youmans  and  others  that  modern  science  is 
passing  through  a  transitional  period,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  time  that 
people  should  cease  to  consider  certain  things  incredible  only  because 
they  are  marvellous,  and  because  they  seem  to  oppose  themselves  to 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  universal  laws.  There  are  not  a 
few  well-meaning  men  in  the  present  century  who,  desiring  to  avenge  the 
memory  of  such  martyrs  of  science  as  Agrippa,  Palissy,  and  Cardan, 
nevertheless  fail,  through  lack  of  means,  to  understand  their  ideas  rightly. 
They  erroneously  believe  that  the  Neo-platonists  gave  more  attention  to 
transcendental  philosophy  than  to  exact  science. 

"  The  failures  that  Aristotle  himself  so  often  exhibits,"  remarks  Pro- 
fessor Draper,  "  are  no  proof  of  the  unreliability  of  his  method,  but 
rather  of  its  trustworthiness.  They  are  failures  arising  from  want  of  a 
sufficiency  of  facts."* 

What  facts  ?  we  might  inquire.  A  man  of  science  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  admit  that  these  facts  can  be  furnished  by  occult  science,  since 
he  does  not  believe  in  the  latter.     Nevertheless,  the  future  may  demon- 

*  Draper:  «  Conflict  between  Religion  and  SdenM,'*  p.  n* 
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strate  this  verity.  Aristotle  has  bequeathed  his  inductive  method  to  our 
scientists ;  but  until  they  supplement  it  with  "  the  universals  of  Plato," 
they  will  experience  still  more  **  failures  "  than  the  great  tutor  of  Alex- 
ander. The  universals  are  a  matter  of  faith  only  so  long  as  they  cannot 
be  demonstrated  by  reason  and  based  on  uninterrupted  experience. 
Who  of  our  present-day  philosophers  can  prove  by  this  same  inductive 
method  that  the  ancients  did  not  possess  such  demonstrations  as  a  con- 
sequence of  their  esoteric  studies?  Their  own  negations,  unsupported 
as  they  are  by  proof,  sufficiently  attest  that  they  do  not  always  pursue  the 
inductive  method  they  so  much  boast  of.  Obliged  as  they  are  to  base 
their  theories,  nolens  voUns^  on  the  groundwork  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, their  modern  discoveries  are  but  the  shoots  put  forth  by  the  germs 
planted  by  the  former.  And  yet  even  these  discoveries  are  generally  in- 
complete, if  not  abortive.  Their  cause  is  involved  in  obscurity  and  their 
ultimate  effect  unforeseen.  "  We  are  not,"  says  Professor  Youmans,  **  to 
regard  past  theories  as  mere  exploded  errors,  nor  present  theories  as 
final.  The  living  and  growing  body  of  truth  has  only  mantled  its  old 
integuments  in  the  progress  to  a  higher  and  more  vigorous  state."  *  This 
language,  applied  to  modem  chemistry  by  one  of  the  first  philosophical 
chemists  and  most  enthusiastic  scientific  writers  of  the  day,  shows  the 
transitional  state  in  which  we  find  modern  science  ;  but  what  is  true  of 
chemistry  is  true  of  all  its  sister  sciences. 

Since  the  advent  of  spiritualism,  physicians  and  pathologists  are  more 
ready  than  ever  to  treat  great  philosophers  like  Paracelsus  and  Van  Hel- 
mont  as  superstitious  quacks  and  charlatans,  and  to  ridicule  their  notions 
about  the  archaus,  or  anima  mundi,  as  well  as  the  importance  they  gave 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of  the  stars.  And  yet,  how  much  of 
substantial  progress  has  medicine  effected  since  the  days  when  Lord 
Bacon  classed  it  among  the  conjectural  sciences  ? 

Such  philosophers  as  Demokritus,  Aristotle,  Euripides,  Epicurus,  or 
rather  his  biographer,  Lucretius,  -^schylus,  and  other  ancient  writers, 
whom  the  materialists  so  willingly  quote  as  authoritative  opponents  of 
the  dreamy  Platonists,  were  only  theorists,  not  adepts.  The  latter,  when 
they  did  write,  either  had  their  works  burned  by  Christian  mobs  or  they 
worded  them  in  a  way  to  be  intelligible  only  to  the  initiated.  Who  of  their 
modem  detractors  can  warrant  that  he  knows  all  about  what  they  knew  ? 
Diocletian  alone  burned  whole  libraries  of  works  upon  the  "secret  arts;" 
not  a  manuscript  treating  on  the  art  of  making  gold  and  silver  escaped 
the  wrath  of  this  unpolished  tyrant.  Arts  and  civilization  had  attained 
luch  a  development  at  what  is  now  termed  the  archaic  ages  that  we  learn 

*  Edward  L.  Yonmams,  M.D. :  *'  A  Class-book  of  Chemistry,"  p^  4. 
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througn  Champolliony  that  Atliothi,  the  second  king  of  the  jirsl  dynast} 
wrote  a  work  on  anatomy,  and  the  king  Necho  on  astrology  and  astron 
omy.  Blantasus  and  Cynchrus  were  two  learned  geographers  of  those 
pre-Mosaic  days,  ^lian  speaks  of  the  Egyptian  lachus,  whose  meroor) 
was  venerated  for  centuries  for  his  wonderful  achievements  in  medicine 
He  stopped  the  progress  of  several  epidemics,  merely  with  certain /mm- 
gations,  A  work  of  Apollonides,  surnamed  Orapios,  is  mentioned  by 
Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  entitled  the  Divine  Book^  and  giving  the 
secret  biography  and  origin  of  all  the  gods  of  Egypt ;  and  Ammianus 
^tarcellinus  speaks  of  a  secret  work  in  which  was  noted  the  precise  age 
of  the  bull  Apis — a  key  to  many  a  mystery  and  cyclic  calculation.  What 
has  become  of  all  these  books,  and  who  knows  the  treasures  of  learning 
they  may  have  contained  ?  We  know  but  one  thing  for  a  certainty,  and 
that  is,  tliat  Pagan  and  Christian  Vandals  destroyed  such  literary  treasures 
wherever  they  could  find  them  ;  and  that  the  emperor  Alexander  Severua 
went  all  over  Egypt  to  collect  the  sacred  books  on  mysticism  and  my- 
thology, pillaging  every  temple  ;  and  that  the  Ethiopians— old  as  were  the 
Egyptians  in  arts  and  sciences — claimed  a  priority  of  antiquity  as  well  as 
of  learning  over  them ;  as  well  they  might,  for  they  were  known  in  India 
at  the  earliest  dawn  of  history.  We  also  know  that  Plato  learned  more 
secrets  in  Egypt  than  he  was  allowed  to  mention ;  and  that,  according 
to  ChampoUion,  all  that  is  really  good  and  scientific  in  Aristotle's  works 
— so  prized  in  our  day  by  our  modern  inductionists — is  due  to  his  divine 
Master ;  and  that,  as  a  logical  sequence,  Plato  having  imparted  the  pro- 
found secrets  he  had  learned  from  the  priests  of  Egypt  to  his  initiated 
disciples  orally — who  in  their  turn  passed  it  from  one  generation  to 
another  of  adepts — the  latter  know  more  of  the  occult  powers  of  nature 
than  our  philosophers  of  the  present  day. 

And  here  we  may  as  well  mention  the  works  of  Hermes  Trismegis* 
tus.  Who,  or  how  many  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read  them  as  they 
were  in  the  Egyptian  sanctuaries  ?  In  his  Egyptian  Mysteries^  lambli- 
chus  attributes  to  Hermes  i,ioo  books,  and  Seleucus  reckons  no  less  than 
20,000  of  his  works  before  the  period  of  Menes.  Eusebius  saw  but  forty- 
two  of  these  ''  in  his  time,"  he  says,  and  the  last  of  the  six  books  yn 
medicine  treated  on  that   art  as  practiced  in  the  darkest  ages ;  *  uid 

*  Sprengel,  in  his  ''History  of  Medicine,*'  makes  Van  Helmont  appear  as  if  dis- 
gusted with  the  charlatanry  and  ignorant  presumption  of  Paracelsus.  '*  Tht  works  of  tbii 
latter,"  says  Spiengel,  *'  which  he  (Van  Helmont)  had  attentively  read,  aroused  in  him 
the  spirit  of  reformation ;  but  they  alone  did  not  suffice  for  him,  because  his  erudition  and 
judgment  were  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  that  author,  and  he  despised  this  modi 
egoist^  this  ignorant  and  ridiculous  vagabond,  who  often  seemed  to  have  fallen  into 
insanity."    This  assertion  is  perfectly  false.  We  have  the  writings  of  UeUnont  liimsd/ 
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Diodorus  says  that  it  was  :he  oldest  of  the  legislators  Mnevis,  the  third 
successor  of  Mcncs^  who  received  them  from  Hermes. 

Of  such  manuscripts  as  have  descended  to  us,  most  are  but  Latin 
retranslations  of  Greek  translations,  made  principally  by  the  Neo-platon-. 
ists  from  the  original  books  preserved  by  some  adepts.  Marcilius  Fici- 
nus,  who  was  the  ^st  to  publish  them  in  Venice,  in  1488,  has  given  us 
mere  extracts,  and  the  most  important  portions  seemed  to  have  been 
either  overlooked,  or  purposely  omitted  as  too  dangerous  to  publish  in 
those  days  of  AtUodafi.  And  so  it  happens  now,  that  when  a  kabalist 
who  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  studying  occultism,  and  has  conquered 
the  great  secret,  ventures  to  remark  that  die  Kabala  alone  leads  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Absolute  in  the  Infinite,  and  the  Indefinite  in  the  Finite, 
he  is  laughed  at  by  those  who  because  they  know  the  impossibility  of 
squaring  the  circle  as  a  physical  problem,  deny  the  possibility  of  its  being 
done  in  the  metaphysical  sense. 

Psychology,  according  to  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject,  is  a 
department  of  science  hitherto  almost  unknown.  Physiology,  according 
to  Fourni^,  one  of  its  French  authorities,  is  in  so  bad  a  condition  as  to 
warrant  his  saying  in  the  preface  to  his  erudite  work  Physiologic  du 
Systhne  Nerveux^  that  "  we  perceive  at  last  that  not  only  is  the  physi- 
ology of  the  brain  not  worked  out,  but  also  that  no  physiology  whcUever 
of  the  nervous  system  exists,"  Chemistry  has  been  entirely  remodelled 
within  the  past  few  years;  therefore,  like  all  new  sciences,  the  infant 
cannot  be  considered  as  very  firm  on  its  legs.  Geology  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  tell  anthropology  how  long  man  has  existed.  Astronomy,  the 
most  exact  of  sciences,  is  still  speculating  and  bewildered  about  cosmic  en- 
ergy, and  many  other  things  as  important.  In  antlu-opology,  Mr.  Wallace 
tells  us,  there  exists  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  on  some  of  the  most 
vital  questions  respecdng  the  nature  and  origin  of  man.  Medicine  has 
been  pronounced  by  various  eminent  physicians  to  be  nothing  better 
than  scientific  guesswork.  Everywhere  incompleteness,  nowhere  per- 
fection. When  we  look  at  these  earnest  men  groping  around  in  the  dark 
to  find  the  missing  links  of  their  broken  chains,  they  seem  to  us  like  per- 
sons starting  from  a  common,  fathomless  abyss  by  divergent  paths. 
Each  of  these  ends  at  the  brink  of  a  chasm  which  they  cannot  explore. 

)o  refiite  it.  In  the  well-known  dispute  between  two  writers,  Godenius,  a  professor  in 
Marburg,  who  supported  the  great  efficacy  of  the  sympathetic  salve  discovered  by  Para- 
celsus, for  the  cure  of  every  woaod,  and  Father  Robert,  a  Jesuit,  who  condemned  all 
these  cures,  as  he  attributed  them  to  the  Devil.  Van  Helmont  undertook  to  settle  the 
dispute.  Ihe  reason  he  gave  f<sr  interfering  was  that  all  such  disputes  "  affected  Para- 
celsus as  their  discoverer  aad  himtslfat  his  ditcipl*  ^  (lee  '*  De  Magnetica  Vol&er.,'*  and 
I.  c,  p.  705). 
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On  the  one  hand  they  lack  the  means  to  descend  into  its  hidden  depths 
and  on  the  other  they  are  re])ulsed  at  each  attempt  by  jealous  sentries, 
who  will  not  let  them  pass.     And  so  they  go  on  watching  the  lower 
forces  of  nature  and  from  time  to  time  initiating  the  public  into  theii 
great  discoveries.     Did  they  not  actually  pounce  upon  vital  force  and 
catch  her  playing  in  her  game  of  correlation  with  chemical  and  physical 
forces  ?     Indeed  they  did.     But  if  we  ask  them  whence  this  vital  force  ? 
How  is  it  that  they  who  had  so  firmly  believed,  but  a  short  time  since, 
that  matter  was  destructible  and  passed  out  of  existence,  and  now  have 
learned  to  believe  as  finnly  that  it  does  not,  are  unable  to  tell  us  more 
about  it  ?     Why  are  they  forced  in  this  case  as  in  many  others  to  return 
to  a  doctrine  taught  by  Demokritus  twenty- four  centuries  ago?*    Ask 
them,  and  they  will  answer :  "  Creation  or  destruction  of  matter,  increase 
or  diminution  of  matter,  lies  beyond  the  domain  of  science  ...  her  cIO" 
main  is  confined  entirely  to  the  changes  of  matter  .  .  .  the  domain  of 
science  lies  within  the  limits  of  these  changes — creation  and  annihila- 
tion lie  outside  of  her  domain."  f       Ah  I   no,  they  lie  only  outside  the 
grasp  of  materialistic  scientists.     But  why  affirm  the  same  of  science  ? 
And  if  they  say  that  "  force  is  incapable  of  destruction,  except  by  the 
same  power  which  created  it,"  then  they  tacitly  admit  the  existence  o! 
such  a  power^  and  have  therefore  no  rigJit  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  those  who,  bolder  than  themselves,  try  to  penetrate  beyond^  and  find 
that  they  can  only  do  so  by  lifting  the  Veil  of  Isis. 

But,  surely  among  all  these  inchoate  branches  of  science,  there  must 
be  some  one  at  least  complete  I  It  seems  to  us  that  we  heard  a  great 
clamor  of  applause,  *'  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,"  over  the  discovery 
of  protoplasm.  But,  alas !  when  we  turned  to  read  Mr.  Huxley,  the 
learned  parent  of  the  new-born  infant  is  found  saying :  "In  perfect  strict^ 
ness,  it  is  true  that  chemical  investigation  can  tell  us  little  or  nothings 
directly,  of  the  composition  of  living  matter,  and  ...  it  is  also  in  strict- 
ness, true,  that  we  know  nothing  about  the  composition  of  any  body 
whatever,  as  it  is  ! " 

This  is  a  sad  confession,  indeed.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  Aristo- 
telian method  of  induction  is  a  failure  in  some  cases,  after  alL  This  also 
seems  to  account  for  the  fact  that  this  model  philosopher,  with  all  his 
careful  study  of  particulars  before  rising  to  universals,  taught  that  the  earth 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  universe  ;  while  Plato,  who  lost  himself  in  the  maze 


*  Demokritus  said  that,  as  from  nothing,  nothing  could  be  produced,  so  there  wis 
not  anything  that  could  ever  be  reduced  to  nothing. 

t  J.  Le  Conte :  *'  Correlation  of  Vital  with  Chemical  and  Fhyacal  FoTces* 
appendix. 
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of  Pythagorean  *'  vagaries,"  and  started  from  general  principles,  was  per- 
fectly  versed  in  tlie  heliocentric  system.  We  can  easily  prove  the  fact, 
by  availing  ourselves  of  the  said  inductive  method  for  Plato's  benefit. 
We  know  that  the  Sodalian  oath  of  the  initiate  into  the  Mysteries  pre- 
vented his  imparting  his  knowledge  to  the  world  in  so  many  plain  words. 
"  It  was  the  dream  of  his  life,"  says  Champollion,  "  to  write  a  work  and 
record  in  it  in  full  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Egyptian  hierophants ;  he 
often  talked  of  it,  but  found  himself  compelled  to  abstain  on  account  of 
the  *  solemn  oath.' " 

And  now,  judging  our  modern-day  philosophers  on  the  vice  versa 
method — namely,  arguing  from  universals  to  particulars,  and  laying  aside 
scientists  as  individuals  to  merely  give  our  opinion  of  them,  viewed  as  a 
whole — we  are  forced  to  suspect  this  highly  respectable  association  of 
extremely  petty  feelings  toward  their  elder,  ancient,  and  archaic  brothers. 
It  really  seems  as  if  they  bore  always  in  mind  the  adage,  "  Put  out  the 
sufij  and  the  stars  will  shine." 

We  have  heard  a  French  Academician,  a  man  of  profound  learning,  re- 
mark, that  he  would  gladly  sacrifice  his  own  reputation  to  have  the  record  of 
the  many  ridiculous  mistakes  and  failures  of  his  colleagues  obliterated  from 
the  public  memory.  But  these  failures  cannot  be  recalled  too  often  in 
considering  our  claims  and  the  subject  we  advocate.  The  time  will  come 
when  the  children  of  men  of  science,  unless  they  inherit  the  soul-blindness 
of  their  skeptical  parents,  will  be  ashamed  of  the  degrading  materialism 
and  narrow-mindedness  of  their  fathers.  To  use  an  expression  of  the 
venerable  William  Howitt,  "  They  hate  new  truths  as  the  owl  and  the 
thief  hate  the  sun.  .  .  .  Mere  intellectual  enlightenment  cannot  recognize 
the  spiritual.  As  the  sun  puts  out  a  fire,  so  spirit  puts  out  the  eyes  of 
mere  intellect." 

It  is  an  old,  old  story.  From  the  days  when  the  preacher  wrote, 
"  the  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  filled  with  hearing," 
scientists  have  deported  themselves  as  if  the  saying  were  written  to  de 
scribe  their  own  mental  condition.  How  faithfiilly  Lecky,  himself  a 
rationalist,  unconsciously  depicts  this  propensity  in  men  of  science  to 
deride  all  new  things,  in  his  description  of  the  manner  in  which  "  edu- 
cated men  "  receive  an  account  of  a  miracle  having  taken  place  !  "  They 
receive  it,"  says  he,  **  vMi  an  absolute  and  even  derisive  incredulity, 
which  dispenses  with  all  examination  of  the  evidences  I "  Moreover,  so 
saturated  do  they  become  with  the  fashionable  skepticism  after  once 
having  fought  their  way  into  the  Academy,  that  they  turn  about  and  enact 
the  r6Le  of  persecutors  in  their  turn.  "  It  is  a  curiosity  of  science,"  says 
H&witt,  '*  that  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  had  himself  experienced  the  ridi- 
sole  of  his  countrymen  for  his  attempts  to  identify  lightning  and  e1ec« 
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tricity,  should  have  been  one  of  the  Committee  of  Savants,  in  Paris,  in 
1778,  who  examined  the  claims  of  mesmerism,  and  condemned  it  as  ab- 
solute quackery !  **  * 

If  men  of  science  would  confine  themselves  to  the  discrediting  of  new 
discoveries,  there  might  be  some  little  excuse  for  them  on  the  score  of 
their  tendency  to  a  conservatism  begotten  of  long  habits  of  patient  scni 
tiny  ;  but  they  not  only  set  up  claims  to  originality  not  warranted  by 
fact,  but  contemptuously  dismiss  all  allegations  that  the  people  of  ancient 
times  knew  as  much  and  even  more  than  themselves.  Pity  that  in  each 
of  their  laboratories  there  is  not  suspended  this  text  from  Ecclesiastes : 
"  Is  there  an3rthing  whereof  it  may  he  said.  See,  this  is  new  ?  it  hath  been 
already  of  old  time,  which  was  before  us."  f  In  the  verse  which  follows 
the  one  here  quoted,  the  wise  man  says,  "  There  is  no  remembraDce  of 
former  things ;  '*  so  that  this  utterance  may  account  for  every  new  denial. 
Mr.  Meldrum  may  exact  praise  for  his  meteorological  observation  of  Cy- 
clones in  the  Mauritius,  and  Mr.  Baxendell,  of  Manchester,  talk  learnedly 
of  the  convection-currents  of  the  earth,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Commander 
Maury  map  out  for  us  the  equatorial  current,  and  Professor  Henry  show 
us  how  the  moist  wind  deposits  its  burden  to  form  rivulets  and  rivers, 
only  to  be  again  rescued  from  the  ocean  and  returned  to  the  hill-tops— 
but  hear  what  Koheleth  says :  "  The  wind  goeth  toward  the  south,  and 
turneth  about  unto  the  north  ;  it  whirleth  about  continually,  and  the  wind 
retumeth  again  according  to  his  circuits."  J 

**  All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea ;  yet  the  sea  is  not  full :  unto  the 
place  from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again  J*  § 

The  philosophy  of  the  distribution  of  heat  and  moisture  by  means  of 
ascending  and  descending  currents  between  the  equator  and  the  poles, 
has  a  very  recent  origin  ;  but  here  has  the  hint  been  lying  unnoticed  m 
our  most  familiar  book,  for  nearly  three  thousand  years.  And  even  now, 
in  quoting  it,  we  are  obliged  to  recall  the  fact  that  Solomon  was  a  kaba- 
list,  and  in  the  above  texts,  simply  repeats  what  was  written  thousands 
of  years  before  his  time. 

Cut  off  as  they  are  from  the  accumulation  of  facts  in  one-half  of  tbe 
universe,  and  that  the  most  important,  modem  scholars  are  naturally  un- 
able to  construct  a  system  of  philosophy  which  will  satisfy  themselves, 
let  alone  others.  They  are  like  men  in  a  coal  mine,  who  work  all  day 
and  emerge  only  at  night,  being  thereby  unable  to  appreciate  or  under- 
stand the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  sunshine.  Life  to  them  measures  the 
term  of  human  activity,  and  the  future  presents  to  their  intellectual  per* 


*  The  date  is  incorrect ;  it  should  be  1784* 

t  Ecclesiastes  L  la        }  Ibid.,  16.       §  lUd^  L  7. 
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ception  only  an  abyss  of  darkness.  No  hope  of  an  eternity  of  research, 
achievement,  and  consequent  pleasure,  softens  the  asperities  of  present 
existence  ;  and  no  reward  is  offered  for  exertion  but  the  bread-earning  of 
to-day,  and  the  shadowy  and  profitless  fancy  that  their  names  may  not 
be  forgotten  for  some  years  after  the  grave  has  closed  over  their  remains. 
Death  to  them  means  extinction  of  the  flame  of  life,  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  fragments  of  the  lamp  over  boundless  space.  Said  Berzelius,  the 
great  chemist,  at  his  last  hour,  as  he  burst  into  tears :  "  Do  not  wonder 
that  I  weep.  You  will  not  believe  me  a  weak  man,  nor  think  I  am 
alarmed  by  what  the  doctor  has  to  announce  to  me.  I  am  prepared  for 
all.  But  I  have  to  bid  farewell  to  science  ;  and  you  ought  not  to  wonder 
that  it  costs  me  dear."  ♦ 

How  bitter  must  be  the  reflections  of  such  a  great  student  of  nature 
as  this,  to  find  himself  forcibly  interrupted  midway  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  great  study,  the  construction  of  some  great  system, 
the  discovery  of  some  mystery  which  had  batfled  mankind  for  ages,  but 
which  the  dying  philosopher  had  dared  hope  that  he  might  solve  !  Look 
at  the  world  of  science  to-day,  and  see  the  atomic  theorists,  patching  the 
tattered  robes  which  expose  the  imperfections  of  their  separate  special- 
ties !  See  them  mending  the  pedestals  upon  which  to  set  up  again  the 
idols  which  had  fallen  from  the  ])laces  where  they  had  been  worshipped 
before  this  revolutionary  theory  had  been  exhumed  from  the  tomb  of 
Demokritus  by  John  Dalton  !  In  the  ocean  of  material  science  they 
cast  their  nets,  only  to  have  the  meshes  broken  when  some  unexpected 
and  monstrous  problem  comes  their  way.  Its  water  is  like  the  Dead  Sea 
— bitter  to  the  taste  ;  so  dense,  that  they  can  scarcely  immerse  them- 
selves in  it,  much  less  dive  to  its  bottom,  having  no  outlet,  and  no  life 
beneath  its  waves,  or  along  its  margin.  It  is  a  dark,  forbidding,  trackless 
waste  ;  yielding  nothing  worth  the  having,  because  what  it  yields  ?s  with- 
out life  and  without  soul. 

There  was  a  period  of  time  when  the  learned  Academics  made  them- 
selves particularly  merry  at  the  simple  enunciation  of  some  marvels 
which  the  ancients  gave  as  having  occurred  under  their  own  observations. 
What  poor  dolts — perhaps  liars,  these  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  an  en- 
lightened century  !  Did  not  they  actually  describe  horses  and  other 
animals,  the  feet  of  which  presented  some  resemblance  to  the  hands  and 
feet  of  men  ?  And  in  a.d.  1876,  we  hear  Mr.  Huxley  giving  learned 
lectures  in  which  the  protohippus,  rejoicing  in  a  quasi-human  fore-arm, 
and  the  orohippus  with  his  four  toes  and  Eocene  origin,  and  the  hypo- 
thetical/^^^r/y/  equus^  maternal  grand-uncle  of  the  present  horse,  p'ay 

*  Siljestrdm :  •*  Minnesfest  olver  Bendlns,**  p.  79. 
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the  most  important  part  The  marvel  is  corroborated !  Materialistic 
Pynhonists  of  the  nineteenth  century  avenge  the  assertions  of  super- 
stitious Platonists;  the  antediluvian  gobe-mouches.  And  before  Mr. 
Huxley,  Geoffroi  St.  Hilaire  has  shown  an  instance  of  a  horse  which 
positively  had  fingers  separated  by  membranes.*  When  the  ancients 
spoke  of  a  pigmy  race  in  Africa,  they  were  taxed  with  falsehood.  And 
yet,  pigmies  like  these  were  seen  and  examined  by  a  French  scientist 
during  his  voyage  in  the  Tenda  Maia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  in 
1840  ;t  by  Bayard  Taylor  at  Cairo,  in  1874;  and  by  M.  Bond,  of  the 
Indian  Trigonometrical  Survey,  who  discovered  a  wild  dwarfish  race, 
living  in  the  hill-jungles  of  the  western  Galitz,  to  the  southwest  of  the 
Palini  Hills,  a  race,  though  often  heard  of,  no  trace  of  which  had  pre- 
viously been  found  by  the  survey.  **  This  is  a  new  pigmy  race,  resembling 
the  African  Obongos  of  du  Chaillu,  the  Akkas  of  Schweinfurth,  and  the 
Dokos  of  Dr.  Krapf,  in  their  size,  appearance,  and  habits."  \ 

Herodotus  was  regarded  as  a  lunatic  for  speaking  of  a  people  who  he 
was  told  slept  during  a  night  which  lasted  six  months.  If  we  explain 
the  word  "  slept "  by  an  easy  misunderstanding  it  will  be  more  than 
easy  to  account  for  the  rest  as  an  allusion  to  the  night  of  the  Polar 
Regions. §  Pliny  has  an  abundance  of  facts  in  his  work,  which  until 
very  recently,  were  rejected  as  fables.  Among  others,  he  mentions 
a  race  of  small  animals,  the  males  of  which  suckle  their  young  ones. 
This  assertion  afforded  much  merriment  among  our  savatiis.  In  his 
Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories^  for  1872,  Mr.  C 
H.  Merriam  describes  a  rare  and  wonderful  species  of  rabbit  (Z//iu 
Bairdi)  inhabiting  the  pine-regions  about  the  head-waters  of  the  Wind 
and  Yellowstone  Rivers,  in  Wyoming."  j  Mr.  Merriam  secured  five  speci- 
mens of  this  animal,  **  which  .  .  .  are  the  first  individuals  of  thespeciei 
that  have  been  brought  before  the  scientific  world.  One  very  curious 
fact  is  that  all  the  males  have  teats^  and  take  part  in  suckling  their  young  I 
.  .  .  Adult  males  had  large  teats  full  of  milk,  and  the  hair  around  the  nipple 
of  one  was  wet,  and  stuck  to  it,  showing  that,  when  taken,  he  had  been 
engaged  in  nursing  his  young."  In  the  Carthaginian  account  of  the 
early  voyages  of  Hanno,^  was  found  a  long  description  of  "savage 
people  .  .  .  whose  bodies  were  hairy  and  whom  the  interpreters  called 
gorillce  ;  "  avOptoTroi  aypwi,  as  the  text  reads,  clearly  implying  thereby  that 

^  .      .  _  _ — ^ 

•  **  Stance  dc  TAcademic  de  Paris,  "  13  Ao(it,  1807. 
f  Mollien  :  **  Voyage  dans  rintericur  dc  I'Afrique,"  tome  ii.,  p.  21a 
X  "  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  May,  1876,  p.  1 10. 
§  Maltc-Brun,  i)p.  372,  373 ;     Herodotus. 

I  "The  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  Dec.,  1874,  p.  252,  New  York. 
ji  The  "  Periplus  of  Hanao." 
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diefle  wild  men  were  monkeys.  Until  our  present  century,  the  statement 
iras  considered  an  idle  story,  and  Dodwell  rejected  altogether  the  authen- 
idty  of  the  manuscript  and  its  contents.*  The  celebrated  Atlantis  is 
ittributed  by  the  latest  modern  commentator  and  translator  of  Plato's 
vorks  to  one  of  Plato's  "  noble  lies."  f  Even  the  frank  admission  of 
the  philosopher,  in  the  Timaus,  that  ^^ihey  say^  that  in  their  time  .  .  . 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island  (Poseidon)  preserved  a  tradition  handed 
lown  by  their  ancestors  concerning  the  existence  of  the  Atlantic  island 
>f  a  prodigious  magnitude  .  .  .  etc."  \  does  not  save  the  great  teacher 
Tom  the  imputation  of  falsehood,  by  the  *'  infallible  modem  schooL" 

Among  the  great  mass  of  peoples  plunged  deep  in  the  superstitious 
gnorance  of  the  mediaeval  ages,  there  were  but  a  few  students  of  the 
Hermetic  philosophy  of  old,  ^ho,  profiting  by  what  it  had  taught  them, 
Rrere  enabled  to  forecast  discoveries  which  are  the  boast  of  our  present 
ige ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  ancestors  of  our  modem  high-priests  of 
lie  temple  of  the  Holy  Molecule,  were  yet  discovering  the  hoof-tracks  of 
>atan  in  the  simplest  natural  phenomenon.  Says  Professor  A.  Wilder  : 
*  Roger  Bacon  (sixteenth  century),  in  his  treatise  on  the  Admirable  Farce 
}f  Art  and  Nature^  devotes  the  first  part  of  his  work  to  natural  facts.  He 
^ves  us  hints  of  gunpowder  and  predicts  the  use  of  steam  as  a  propell- 
ng  power.  The  hydraulic  press,  the  diving  bell  and  kaleidoscope  are  all 
lescribed."  § 

The  ancients  speak  of  waters  metamorphosed  into  blood ;  of  blood- 
ain,  of  snow-storms  during  which  the  earth  was  covered  to  the  extent  of 
nany  miles  with  snow  of  blood.  This  fall  of  crimson  particles  has  been 
)FOved,  like  everything  else,  to  be  but  a  natural  phenomenon.  It  has 
Kxurred  at  different  epochs,  but  the  cause  of  it  remains  a  puzzle  until  the 
present  day. 

De  Candolle,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  botanists  of  this  century, 
iought  to  prove  in  1825,  at  the  time  when  the  waters  of  the  lake  of 
^orat  had  apparently  turned  into  a  thick  blood,  that  the  phenomenon 
»uld  be  easily  accounted  for.  He  attributed  it  to  the  development  of 
Dyriads  of  those  halfvegetable,  half-infusory  animals  which  he  terms 
Oscellatoria  rubescens^  and  which  form  the  link  between  animal  and 
regetable  organisms.]    Elsewhere  we  give  an  account  of  the  red  snow 

*  The  original  was  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Satnm,  at  Carthage.  Falconer  gavf 
.iro  dissertations  on  it,  and  agrees  with  Bougainville  in  referring  it  to  the  sixth  century 
)efore  the  Christian  era.     See  Cory's  ^*  Ancient  Fragments.'' 

f  Professor  Jowett. 

X  «  On  the  Atlantic  Island  (from  Marcellos)  Ethiopic  History." 

^  "  Alchemy,  ^x  the  Hermetic  Philosophy." 

I  See  *<  Revue  £ncyclop6diqiie,''  voL  xxsdiL,  pi  6761 
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which  Captain  Ross  observed  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Many  memoirs  have 
been  written  on  the  subject  by  the  most  eminent  naturalists,  bat  no  two 
of  them  agree  in  their  hypotheses.  Some  call  it  "  pollen  powder  of  a 
species  of  pire ; "  others,  small  insects ;  and  Professor  Agardt  confesses 
very  frankly  that  he  is  at  a  loss  to  either  account  for  the  cause  of  such 
phenomena,  or  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  red  substance.* 

The  unanimous  testimony  of  mankind  is  said  to  be  an  irrefutable 
proof  of  truth;  and  about  what  was  ever  testimony  more  unanimous 
than  that  for  thousands  of  ages  among  civilized  people  as  among  the 
most  barbarous,  there  has  existed  a  firm  and  unwavering  belief  in  magic? 
The  latter  implies  a  contravention  of  the  laws  of  nature  only  in  the  minds 
of  the  ignorant ;  and  if  such  ignorance  is  to  be  deplored  in  the  ancient 
uneducated  nations,  why  do  not  our  civilized  and  A/^^/y-educated  classes  of 
fervent  Christians,  deplore  it  also  in  themselves  ?  The  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion  have  been  no  more  able  to  stand  a  crucial  test  than  bibli- 
cal miracles.  Magic  alone,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  affords  a  clew 
to  the  wonders  of  Aaron's  rod,  and  the  feats  of  the  magi  of  Pharaoh, 
who  opposed  Moses  ;  and  it  does  that  without  either  impairing  the  gen- 
eral truthfulness  of  the  authors  of  the  Exodus,  or  claiming  more  for  the 
prophet  of  Israel  than  for  others,  or  allowing  the  possibility  of  a  single 
instance  in  which  a  **  miracle  "  can  happen  in  contravention  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  Out  of  many  "miracles,"  we  may  select  for  our  illustration 
that  of  the  "  river  turned  into  blood."  The  text  says :  "  Take  thy  rod 
and  stretch  out  thine  hand  (with  the  rod  in  it)  upon  the  waters,  streams, 
etc.  .  .  •  that  they  may  become  blood." 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  have  seen  the  same  thing  repeatedly 
done  on  a  small  scale,  the  experiment  not  having  been  applied  to  a  river 
in  these  cases.  From  the  time  of  Van  Helmont,  who,  in  the  seventeentb 
century,  despite  the  ridicule  to  which  he  exposed  himself,  was  willing  to 
give  the  true  directions  for  the  so-called  production  of  eels,  frogs,  and  ifl- 
fusoria  of  various  kinds,  down  to  the  champions  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion  of  our  own  century,  it  has  been  known  that  such  a  quickening  of 
germs  is  possible  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  miracle  to  contravene  nat- 
ural law.  The  experiments  of  Pasteur  and  Spallanzani,  and  the  contro- 
versy of  the  panspermists  with  the  heterogenists — disciples  of  Buffon, 
among  them  Needham — have  too  long  occupied  public  attention  io 
permit  us  to  doubt  that  beings  may  be  called  into  existence  whenever 
there  is  air  and  favorable  conditions  of  moisture  and  temperature.  The 
rccoids  of  the  official  meetings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris! 

♦  **  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Geography*  toI.  vi.,  pp.  209-^aa 

f  See  *'  Revue  Encyclop^dique,**  vo^s  xxxiii.  ajid  xxxiv.,  pD.  676-^95. 
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contain  accounts  of  frequent  appearances  of  such  showers  of  blood-red 
snow  and  water.  These  blood-spots  were  called  Upra  vestuum^  ard  were 
but  these  lichen-infusoria.  They  were  first  observed  in  786  and  959,  in 
both  of  which  years  occurred  great  plagues.  Whether  these  t^ocatps 
were  plants  or  animals  is  undetermined  to  this  day,  and  no  naturalist  would 
risk  stating  as  a  certainty  to  what  division  of  the  organic  kingdom  of  nature 
they  belong.  No  more  can  modem  chemists  deny  that  such  germs  can 
be  quickened,  in  a  congenial  element,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
Now,  li  chemistry  has,  on  the  one  hand,  found  means  of  depriving  the 
air  of  its  floating  germs,  and  under  opposite  conditions  can  develop,  or 
allow  these  organisms  to  develop,  why  could  not  the  magicians  of  Egypt 
do  so  "with  their  enchantments  V  It  is  far  easier  to  imagine  that  Moses, 
who,  on  the  authority  of  Manetho,  had  been  an  £g3rptian  priest,  and  had 
learned  all  the  secrets  of  the  land  of  Chemia,  produced  **  miracles"  ac- 
cording to  natural  laws,  than  tliat  God  Himself  violated  the  established 
order  of  His  universe.  We  repeat  that  we  have  seen  this  sanguification 
of  water  produced  by  Eastern  adepts.  It  can  be  done  in  either  of  two 
ways :  In  one  case  the  exp>erimenter  employed  a  magnetic  rod  strongly 
electrified,  which  he  passed  over  a  quantity  of  water  in  a  metallic  basin, 
following  a  prescribed  process,  which  we  have  no  right  to  describe  more 
fully  at  present ;  the  water  threw  up  in  about  ten  hours  a  sort  of  reddish 
froth,  which  after  two  hours  more  became  a  kind  of  lichen,  like  the  Up- 
raria  kermasina  of  Baron  Wrangel.  It  then  changed  into  a  bloo<l-red 
jelly,  which  made  of  the  water  a  crimson  liquid  that,  twenty-four  hours 
later,  swarmed  with  living  organisms.  The  second  experiment  consisted 
in  thickly  strowing  the  surface  of  a  sluggish  brook,  having  a  muddy  bot- 
tom, with  the  powder  of  a  plant  that  had  been  dried  in  the  sun  and  sub- 
sequently pulverized.  Although  this  powder  was  seemingly  carried  off 
by  the  stream,  some  of  it  must  have  settled  to  the  bottom,  for  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  water  thickened  at  the  surface  and  appeared  covered 
with  what  de  Candolle  describes  as  Oscellatoria  rubescens,  of  a  crimson- 
red  color,  and  which  he  believes  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  vege- 
table and  animal  life. 

Taking  the  above  into  consideration,  we  do  not  see  why  the  learned 
alchemists  and  physicists — physicists^  we  say— of  the  Mosaic  period  should 
not  also  have  possessed  the  natural  secret  of  developing  in  a  few  hours 
myriads  of  a  kind  of  these  bacteria,  whose  spores  are  found  in  the  air, 
the  water,  and  most  vegetable  and  animal  tissues.  The  rod  plays  as  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  hands  of  Aaron  and  9 lose?  as  it  did  in  all  so-called 
**  magic  mummeries  "  of  kabalist-magicians  in  the  middle  ages,  that  are 
now  considered  superstitious  foolery  and  charlatanism.  The  rod  of  Par- 
acelsus (bis  kabalistic  trident)  and  the  famous  wands  of  Allertus  Magni«| 
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Roger  Bacon^  and  Henry  Kunrath,  are  no  more  to  be  ridiculed  than  the 
graduating-rod  of  our  electro -magnetic  physicians.  Things  which  appeared 
preposterous  and  impossible  to  the  ignorant  quacks  and  even  learned 
scientists  of  the  last  century,  now  begin  to  assume  the  shadowy  outlines 
of  probability,  and  in  many  cases  are  accomplished  facts.  Nay,  some 
learned  quacks  and  ignorant  scientists  even  begin  to  admit  this  truth. 

In  a  fragment  preserved  by  Eusebius,  Porphyry,  in  his  Letter  to  Am- 
dOy  appeals  to  Choeremon,  the  "  hierogrammatist,"  to  prove  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  magic  arts,  whose  adepts  "  could  terrify  even  the  gods,"  was 
really  countenanced  by  Egyptian  sages.*  Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  rule 
of  historical  evidence  propounded  by  Mr.  Huxley,  in  his  Nashville  address, 
two  conclusions  present  themselves  with  irresistible  force  :  First,  Porphy- 
ry, being  in  such  unquestioned  repute  as  a  highly  moral  and  honorable 
man,  not  given  to  exaggeration  in  his  statements,  was  incapable  of  telling 
a  lie  about  this  matter,  and  did  not  lie  ;  and  second,  that  being  so  learned 
in  every  department  of  human  knowledge  about  which  he  treats,  f  it  was 
most  unlikely  that  he  should  be  imposed  upon  as  regards  the  magic  "  arts," 
and  he  was  not  imposed  upon.  Therefore,  the  doctrine  of  chances  sup- 
porting the  theory  of  Professor  Huxley,  compels  us  to  believe,  i,  That 
there  was  really  such  a  thing  as  magic  **  arts ; "  and,  2,  That  they  were 
known  and  practiced  by  the  Egyptian  magicians  and  priests,  whom  even 
Sir  David  Brewster  concedes  to  have  been  men  of  profound  scientific 
attainments. 

^  Porphyry  :  <^  EpistoU  ad  Anebo.,  ap.  Easeb.  Pnep.  Evangel,**  v.  10 ;  lambli* 
chus  :  "  De  Mysteriis  ^Egypt. ; "  Porphyrii :  **  Epistola  ad  Anebonem  iCgyptiom." 

t  *^  Purphyry,"  says  the  "  Classical  Dictionary  "  of  Lemprih^  "  was  a  man  of  an^ 
▼ersal  information,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients^  he  excelled  fab  cm* 
temporaries  in  the  knowledge  of  history,  mathematics^  nnsic,  ^aA  j^kiiastfkgfj^ 
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**  ToB  never  beer  die  really  phLseophicel  defenders  of  die  doctriije  of  vaaktntitf  tpaJkh^  cf  i$n^0nA 
kiHHes  in  nfttnre.  They  aerer  say  what  diey  are  coastandy  diaiged  widi  saying,  duA  /•  i*  kq»ossible  fix 
die  Builder  of  die  netverse  to  alfeer  his  work.  ...  No  theory  upsets  them  (ihc  Xa^ttsh  dt  rgy).  .  .  .  Let 
the  most  destrucdre  hypothesis  be  stated  artfy  in  th*  langwtgt  current  mm^mg'  gwuiUmun,  and  they 
look  it  in  the  fiux."— Tymdau.  :  Lectmr*  0m  Hu  Scientific  Use  e/the  Imagie^tim, 

"Hie  worid  win  have  a  religion  of  some  kind*  even  though  it  should  fly  for  it  to  the  intdkctual 
mkoredem  »/ S/iritmaiitnu^—n^mnAjjL :  Fragments  e/Scienee, 

**  But  first  on  earth  as  vampire  sent 
Thy  corpse  shall  Cram  its  tomb  be  rent,  .  .  . 
And  suck  the  blood  of  all  thy  race.'* — Lobo  Bybom  :  Giaour, 

WE  are  now  approax:hing  the  hallowed  precincts  of  that  Janus-god 
— the  molecular  Tyndall.  Let  us  enter  them  barefoot.  As 
we  pass  the  sacred  adyta  of  the  temple  of  learning,  we  are  nearing  the 
blazing  sun  of  the  Huxleyocentric  system.  Let  us  cast  down  our  eyes, 
lest  we  be  blinded. 

We  have  discussed  the  various  matters  contained  in  this  book,  with 
such  moderation  as  we  could  command  in  view  of  the  attitude  which  the 
scientific  and  theological  world  have  maintained  for  centuries  toward 
those  from  whom  they  have  inherited  the  broad  foundations  of  all  the  ac- 
tual knowledge  which  they  possess.  When  we  stand  at  one  side,  and,  as 
a  spectator,  see  how  much  the  ancients  knew,  and  how  much  the  mod- 
erns think  they  know,  we  are  amazed  that  the  unfairness  of  our  contem- 
porary schoolmen  should  pass  undetected. 

Every  day  brings  new  admissions  of  scientists  themselves,  and  the 
criticisms  of  well-informed  lay  observers.  We  find  the  following  illustra- 
tive paragraph  in  a  daily  paper  : 

•*  It  is  curious  to  note  the  various  opinions  which  prevail  among  sci- 
entific men  in  regard  to  some  of  the  most  ordinary  natural  phenomena. 
The  aurora  is  a  notable  case  in  point.  Descartes  considered  it  a  me- 
teor falling  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  Halley  attrib- 
uted it  to  the  magnetism  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  Dalton  agreed  with 
this  opinion.  Coates  supposed  that  the  aurora  was  derived  from  the  fer- 
mentation of  %  matter  emanating  from  the  earth.  Marion  held  it  to  be  a 
consequence  of  a  contact  between  the  bright  atmosphere  of  the  sun  and 
the  atmosphere  of  our  planet.  Euler  thought  the  aurora  proceeded  from 
the  vibrations  of  the  ether  among  the  particles  of  the  terrestiial  atmos- 
phere. Canton  and  Franklin  regarded  it  as  a  purely  electrical  f  henom& 
27 
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non,  and  Parrot  attributed  it  to  the  conflagration  of  hydrogen-carbonidt 
escaping  from  the  earth  in  consequence  of  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable 
substances,  and  considered  the  shooting  stars  as  the  initial  cause  of  such 
conflagration.  De  la  Rive  and  Oersted  concluded  it  to  be  an  electro- 
magnetic phenomenon,  but  purely  terrestrial.  Olmsted  suspected  thai 
a  certain  nebulous  body  revolved  around  the  sun  in  a  certain  time,  and 
that  when  this  body  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  earth,  a  part  of 
its  gaseous  material  mixed  with  our  atmosphere,  and  that  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  aurora."  And  so  we  might  say  of  every 
branch  of  science. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that  even  as  to  the  most  ordinary  natural  phe- 
nomena, scientific  opinion  is  far  from  being  unanimous.  There  is  not  an 
experimentalist  or  theologian,  who,  in  dealing  with  the  subtile  relations 
between  mind  and  matter,  their  genesis  and  ultimate,  does  not  draw  a 
magical  circle,  the  plane  of  which  he  CdXls  forbidden  ground.  Where  faith 
permits  a  clergyman  to  go,  he  goes ;  for,  as  Tyndall  says,  "  they  do  not 
lack  the  positive  element — namely,  the  love  of  truth ;  but  tlie  negative 
element,  the  fear  of  error,  preponderates."  But  the  trouble  is,  that  their 
dogmatic  creed  weighs  down  the  nimble  feet  of  their  intellect,  as  the  ball 
and  chain  does  the  prisoner  in  the  trenches. 

As  to  the  advance  of  scientists,  their  very  learning,  moreover,  is 
impeded  by  these  two  causes — their  constitutional  incapacity  to  under 
stand  the  spiritual  side  of  nature,  and  their  dread  of  public  opinion.  No 
one  has  said  a  sharper  thing  against  them  than  Professor  Tyndall,  when 
he  remarks,  '*  in  fact,  the  greatest  cowards  of  the  present  day  are  not  tc 
be  found  among  the  clergy,  but  within  the  pale  of  science  itself."  *  If 
there  had  been  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  applicability  of  this  degrading 
epithet,  it  was  removed  by  the  conduct  of  .Professor  Tyndall  himself; 
for,  in  his  Belfast  address,  as  President  of  the  British  Association,  he  not 
only  discerned  in  matter  "  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  form  and 
quality  of  life,"  but  pictured  science  as  "  wresting  from  theology  the  entire 
domain  of  cosmological  theory ; "  and  then,  when  confronted  with  an 
angry  public  opinion,  issued  a  revised  edition  of  the  address  in  which  he 
had  modified  his  expression,  substituting  for  the  words  "  every  form  and 
qualify  of  life,"  all  terrestrial  life.  This  is  more  than  cowardly — it  is  an 
ignominious  surrender  of  his  professed  principles.  At  the  time  of  the 
Belfast  meeting,  Mr.  Tyndall  had  two  pet  aversions — Theology  and  Spirit- 
ualism. What  he  thought  of  the  former  has  been  shown ;  the  latter  he 
called  "a  degrading  belief."  When  hard  pressed  by  the  Church  for 
alleged  atheism,  he  made  haste  to  disclaim  the  imputation,  and  sue  few 


. .« 
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leace ;  but,  as  his  agitated  *'  nervous  centres ''  and  **  cerebral  molecules  * 
ad  to  equilibrate  by  expanding  their  force  in  some  direction^  he  turns 
pon  the  helpless,  because  pusillanimous,  spiritualists,  and  in  his  Frag* 
tents  of  Science  insults  their  belief  after  this  fashion  :  "  The  world  will 
ave  a  religion  of  some  kind,  ev<?n  though  it  should  fly  for  it  to  the  intellec- 
ual  whoredom  of  Spiritualism"  What  a  monstrous  iuiomaly,  that  some 
tiillions  of  intelligent  persons  should  permit  themselves  to  be  thus  reviled 
»y  a  leader  in  science,  who,  himself,  has  told  us  that  *'  the  thing  to  be  re- 
tressed  both  in  science  and  out  of  it  is  ^  dogmatism  I ' " 

We  will  not  encroach  upon  space  by  discussing  the  etymological  value 
»f  the  epithet.  While  expressing  the  hope  that  it  may  not  be  adopted  in 
uture  ages  by  science  as  a  Tyndallism^  we  will  simply  remind  the  benev- 
olent gentleman  of  a  very  characteristic  feature  in  himself.  One  of  our 
iiost  intelligent,  honorable,  and  erudite  spiritualists,  an  author  of  no 
mall  renown,  *  has  pointedly  termed  this  feature  as  **  his  (Tyndall's) 
imultaneous  coquetry  with  opposite  opinions."  If  we  are  to  accept  tlie 
;pithet  of  Mr.  Tyndall  in  all  its  coarse  signification,  it  applies  less  to 
piritualists,  who  are  faithful  to  their  belief,  than  to  the  atheistical  scien- 
ist  who  quits  the  loving  embraces  of  materialism  to  fling  himself  in  the 
xms  of  a  despised  theism  ;  only  because  he  finds  his  profit  in  it 

We  have  seen  how  Magendie  frankly  confesses  the  ignorance  of  phy- 
iologists  as  to  some  of  the  most  important  problems  of  life,  and  how  Fourni^ 
igrees  with  him.  Professor  Tyndall  admits  that  the  evolution-hypothe- 
Is  does  not  solve,  does  not  profess  to  solve,  the  ultimate  mystery. 

We  have  also  given  as  much  thought  as  our  natural  powers  will  per- 
nit  to  Professor  Huxley's  celebrated  lecture  On  the  Physical  Basis  of 
Life^  so  that  what  we  may  say  in  this  volume  as  to  the  tendency  of  modern 
cientific  thought  may  be  free  from  ignorant  misstatement.  Compress- 
ng  his  theory  within  the  closest  possible  limits,  it  may  be  formulated 
hus  :  Out  of  cosmic  matter  all  things  are  created ;  dissimilar  forms  result 
rom  different  permutations  and  combinations  of  this  matter ;  matter  has 
*  devoured  spirit,"  hence  spirit  does  not  exist ;  thought  is  a  property  of 
natter  ;  existing  forms  die  that  others  may  take  their  place  ;  the  dissim- 
larity  in  organism  is  due  only  to  varying  chemical  action  in  the  same 
ife-matter — all  protoplasm  being  identical. 

As  far  as  chemistry  and  microscopy  goes.  Professor  Huxley's  system 
nay  be  fauldess,  and  the  profound  sensation  caused  throughout  the  world 
»y  its  enunciation  can  be  readily  understood.  But  its  defect  is  that  the 
hread  of  his  logic  begins  nowhere,  and  ends  in  a  void.  He  has  made 
he  best  possible  use  of  the  available  material.     Given  a  universe  crowded 

*  Epes  Sargen*:.    See  his  pam|dilet,  "  Does  Matter  £0  it  AH  ? '' 
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with  molecules,  endowed  with  active  force,  and  containing  in  theniseWes 
the  principle  of  life,  and  all  the  rest  is  easy ;  one  set  of  inherent  forces 
impel  to  aggregate  into  worlds,  and  another  to  evolve  the  various  forais 
of  plant  and  animal  organism.  But  what  gave  the  first  impulse  to  those 
molecules  and  endowed  them  with  that  mysterious  faculty  of  life? 
What  is  this  occult  property  which  causes  the  protoplasms  of  man,  beast, 
reptile,  fish,  or  plant,  to  differentiate,  each  ever  evolving  its  own  kind, 
and  never  any  other  ?  And  after  tlie  physical  body  gives  up  its  constit- 
uents to  the  soil  and  air,  "  whether  fungus  or  oak,  worm  or  man,"  what 
becomes  of  the  life  which  once  animated  the  frame  ? 

Is  the  law  of  evolution,  so  imperative  in  its  application  to  the  method 
of  nature,  from  the  time  when  cosmic  molecules  are  floating,  to  the  time 
when  they  form  a  human  brain,  to  be  cut  short  at  that  point,  and  not 
allowed  to  develop  more  perfect  entities  out  of  this  "  pre&dstent  law  of 
form?"  Is  Mr.  Huxley  prepared  to  assert  the  impossibility  of  man's 
attainment  to  a  state  of  existence  after  physical  death,  in  which 
he  will  be  surrounded  with  new  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life,  the  result 
of  new  arrangements  of  now  sublimated  matter  ?  *  He  acknowledges 
that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  phenomena  of  gravitation ;  except  that, 
ill  all  human  experience,  as  "  stones,  unsupported,  have  fallen  to  the 
ground,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  any  stone  so  circumstanced 
will  not  fall  to  the  ground."  But,  he  utterly  repels  any  attempt  to  change 
this  probability  into  a  necessity,  and  in  fact  says  :  "  I  utterly  repudiate 
and  anathematize  the  intruder.  Facts  I  know,  and  Law  I  know ;  but 
what  is  this  necessity,  save  an  empty  shadow  of  my  own  mind's  throw- 
ing?"  It  is  this,  only,  that  everything  which  happens  in  nature  is  the 
result  of  necessity,  and  a  law  once  operative  will  continue  to  so  operate 
indefinitely  until  it  is  neutralized  by  an  opposing  law  of  equal  potencj. 
Thus,  it  is  natural  that  the  stone  should  fall  to  the  ground  in  obedience 
to  one  force,  and  it  is  equally  natural  that  it  should  not  fall,  or  that  hav- 
ing fallen,  it  should  rise  again,  in  obedience  to  another  force  equally 
potent ;  which  Mr.  Huxley  may,  or  may  not,  be  familiar  with.  It  is  na^* 
ural  that  a  chair  should  rest  upon  the  floor  when  once  placed  there,  and 
it  is  equally  natural  (as  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  competent  witnesses 


*  In  his  *'  Essay  on  Classification"  (sect,  xvii.,  pp.  97-99),  Louis  Agassis,  the  great 
zoologist,  remarks :  '*  Most  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  immortality  of  man  apply 
equally  to  the  permanency  of  this  principle  in  other  living  beings.  May  I  not  add  that 
a  future  life  in  which  man  would  be  deprived  of  that  great  source  of  enjoyment  and 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  which  results  from  the  contemplation  of  the  harmo* 
nies  of  an  orj^anic  world  would  involve  a  lamentable  loss  ?  And  may  we  not  look  to  f 
ipinlaal  concert  of  the  combined  worlds  and  all  their  inhabitants  in  the  presence  of  thdi 
sreator  as  the  highest  conception  of  paradise  ?  " 
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ihows)  that  it  should  rise  in  the  air,  untouched  by  any  visible,  mortal 
hand.  Is  it  not  Mr.  Huxley's  duty  to  first  ascertain  the  reality  of  thii 
phenomenon,  and  then  invent  a  new  scientific  name  for  the  force  behind 
it? 

"  Facts  1  know,"  says  Mr.  Huxley,  "  and  Law  I  know."  Now,  by 
what  means  did  he  become  acquainted  with  Fact  and  Law  ?  Through 
his  own  senses,  no  doubt ;  and  these  vigilant  servants  enabled  him  to 
discover  enough  of  what  he  considers  truth  to  construct  a  system  which 
he  himself  confesses  "  appears  almost  shocking  to  common  sense."  If 
his  testimony  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  basis  for  a  general  reconstruction 
of  religious  belief^  when  they  have  produced  only  a  theory  after  all,  why 
is  not  the  cumulative  testimony  of  millions  of  people  as  to  the  occiurence 
of  phenomena  which  undermine  its  very  foundations,  worthy  of  a  like 
respectful  consideration  ?  Mr.  Huxley  is  no/  interested  in  these  phe- 
nomena, but  these  millions  are  ;  and  while  he  has  been  digesting  his 
*'  bread  and  mutton-protoplasms,"  to  gain  strength  for  still  bolder  metsu 
physical  flights,  they  have  been  recognizing  the  familiar  handwriting  of 
those  they  loved  the  best,  traced  by  spiritual  hands,  and  discerning  the 
shadowy  simulacra  of  those  who,  having  lived  here,  and  passed  through 
the  change  of  death,  give  the  lie  to  his  pet  theory. 

So  long  as  science  will  confess  that  ber  domain  lies  within  the  limit? 
of  these  changes  of  matter  ;  and  that  chemistry  will  certify  that  matter, 
by  changing  its  form  '*  from  the  solid  or  liquid,  to  the  gaseous  condition," 
only  changes  from  the.  visible  to  the  invisible ;  and  that,  amid  all  these 
changes,  the  same  quantity  of  matter  remains,  she  has  no  right  to  dog- 
matize. She  is  incompetent  to  say  either  yea  or  nay,  and  must  abandon 
the  ground  to  persons  more  intuitional  than  her  representatives. 

High  above  all  other  names  in  his  Pantheon  of  Nihilism,  Mr.  Huxley 
writes  that  of  David  Hume.  He  esteems  that  philosopher's  great  service 
to  humanity  to  be  his  irrefragable  demonstration  of  "  the  limits  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry,"  outside  which  lie  the  fundamental  doctrines  **of 
spiritualism,"  and  other  "  isms.'^  It  is  true  that  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Hume's  Enquiry  Concerning  Human  Understanding  was  so  highly 
esteemed  by  its  author,  that  he  considered  that  '*with  the  wise  and 
learned  "  it  would  be  an  "  everlasting  check  to  all  kinds  of  superstitious 
delusion,"  which  with  him  was  simply  a  convertible  term  to  represent  a 
belief  in  some  phenomena  previously  unfamiliar  and  by  him  arbitrarily  clas- 
sified as  miracle.  But,  as  Mr.  Wallace  justly  observes,  Hume's  apothegm, 
that  "  a  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,"  is  imperfect  ,  for 
in  the  first  place  it  assumes  that  we  know  all  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and, 
second,  that  an  unusual  phenomenon  is  a  miracle.  Mr.  Wallace  proposes 
that  a  miracle  should  be  defined  as :  '*  any  act  or  event  necessarily  ioni 
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plying  the  existence  and  agency  of  superhuman  intelligences."  Now 
Hume  himself  saVs  that  **  a  uniform  experience  amounts  to  a  proof,  *  and 
Huxley,  in  this  famous  essay  of  his,  admits  that  all  we  can  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  law  of  gravitation  is  that  since,  in  all  human  experience, 
stones  unsupported  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  the  same  thing  will  not  occur  again,  under  the  same  cir« 
cumstances,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 

If  it  were  certain  that  the  limits  of  human  experience  could  never  be 
enlarged,  then  there  might  be  some  justice  in  Hume's  assumption  that 
he  was  familiar  with  all  that  could  happen  under  natural  law,  and  some 
decent  excuse  for  the  contemptuous  tone  which  marks  all  of  Huxley's  allu- 
sions to  spiritualism.  But,  as  it  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  both 
these  philosophers,  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  possibilities  of  psycho- 
logical phenomena,  too  much  caution  cannot  be  used  in  according  weight 
to  their  dogmatic  assertions.  One  would  really  suppose  that  a  person 
who  should  permit  himself  such  rudeness  of  criticism  upon  spiritualistic 
manifestations  had  qualified  himself  for  the  office  of  censor  by  an  ade- 
quate course  of  study  ;  but,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  London  Dialec- 
tical Society,  Mr.  Huxley,  after  saying  that  he  had  no  time  to  devote 
to  the  subject,  and  that  it  does  not  interest  him,  makes  the  following 
confession,  which  shows  us  upon  what  slight  foundation  modern  scientists 
sometimes  form  very  positive  opinions.  "  TAe  only  case  of  spiritualism^^ 
h6  writes,  "  /  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  into  for  myself,  was 
as  gross  an  imposture  as  ever  came  under  my  notice." 

What  would  this  protoplasmic  philosopher  think  of  a  spiritualist  who, 
having  had  but  one  opportunity  to  look  through  a  telescope,  and  upon 
that  sole  occasion  had  had  some  deception  played  upon  him  by  a  tricky 
assistant  at  the  observatory,  should  forthwith  denounce  astronomy  as  a 
"  degrading  belief  ?  "  This  fact  shows  that  scientists,  as  a  rule,  are  use- 
ful only  as  collectors  of  physical  facts ;  their  generalizations  from  them 
are  often  feebler  and  far  more  illogical  than  those  of  their  lay  critics. 
And  this  also  is  why  they  misrepresent  ancient  doctrines. 

Professor  Balfour  Stewart  pays  a  very  high  tribute  to  tlie  philosophi- 
cal intuition  of  Herakleitus,  the  Ephesian,  who  lived  five  centuries  before 
our  era ;  the  **  crying "  philosopher  who  declared  that  "  fire  was  the 
great  cause,  and  that  all  things  were  in  a  perpetual  flux."  "  It  seems 
clear,"  says  the  professor,  '*  that  Herakleitus  must  have  had  a  vivid  con- 
ception of  the  innate  restlessness  and  energy  of  the  universe,  a  concep- 
tion allied  in  character  to,  and  only  less  precise  than  that  of  modem  phil- 
osophers who  regard  matter  as  essentially  dynamical."  He  considers  the 
expression  fire  as  very  vague ;  and  quite  naturally,  for  the  evidence  ii 
wanting  to  show  that  either  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart  (who  seems  less  in 
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dined  to  materialism  than  same  of  his  colleagues)  or  any  of  his  contem 
poraries  understand  in  what  sense  the  word  fiire  was  used. 

His  opinions  about  the  origin  of  things  were  the  same  as  those  of 
Hippocrates.  Both  entertained  the  same  views  of  a  supreme  power,  * 
and,  therefore,  if  their  notions  of  primordial  fire,  regarded  as  a  materia] 
force,  in  short,  as  one  akin  to  Leibnitz's  dynamism^  were  '*  less  precise  " 
than  those  of  modern  philosophers,  a  question  which  remains  to  be  settled 
yet,  on  the  other  hand  their  metaphysical  views  of  it  were  far  more  phi- 
losophical and  rational  than  the  one-sided  theories  of  our  present-day 
scholars.  Their  ideas  of  fire  were  precisely  those  of  the  later  "  fire-phil- 
osophers," the  Rosicrucians,  and  the  earlier  Zoroastrians.  They  affirmed 
that  the  world  was  created  of  fire,  the  divine  spirit  of  which  was  an  om- 
nipotent and  omniscient  god.  Science  has  condescended  to  corrobo- 
rate their  claims  as  to  the  physical  question. 

Fire,  in  the  ancient  philosophy  of  all  times  and  countries,  including 
ctir  own,  has  been  regarded  as  a  tri))le  principle.  As  water  comprises 
a  visible  fluid  with  invisible  gases  lurking  within,  and,  behind  all  the 
spiritual  principle  of  nature,  which  gives  them  their  dynamic  energy,  so, 
in  fire,  they  recognized  :  ist.  Visible  flame ;  2d.  Invisible,  or  astral  fire 
— invisible  when  inert,  but  when  active  producing  heat,  light,  chemical 
force,  and  electricity,  the  molecular  powers ;  3d.  Spirit.  They  applied 
the  same  rule  to  each  of  the  elements ;  and  everything  evolved  from 
their  combinations  and  correlations,  man  included,  was  held  by  them  to 
be  triune.  Fire,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Rosicrucians,  who  were  but  the 
successors  of  the  theurgists,  was  the  source,  not  only  of  the  material 
atoms,  but  also  of  the  forces  which  energize  them.  When  a  visible  flame 
is  extinguished  it  has  disappeared,  not  only  from  the  sight  but  also  from 
the  conception  of  the  materialist,  forever.  But  the  Hermetic  philosopher 
follows  it  through  the  '*  partition-world  of  the  knowable,  across  and  out 
on  the  other  side  into  the  unknowable,"  as  he  traces  the  disembodied 
human  spirit,  "  vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame,"  into  the  iEthereum,  be- 
yond the  grave,  f 

This  point  is  too  important  to  be  passed  by  without  a  few  words  of 
comment.  The  attitude  of  physical  science  toward  the  spiritual  half  of 
the  cosmos  is  perfectly  exemplified  in  her  gross  conception  of  fire.  In 
this,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  science,  their  philosophy  does  not  contain 
one  sound  plank  :  every  one  is  honeycombed  and  weak.  The  works  of 
their  own  authorities  teeming  with  humiliating  confessions,  give  us  the 


•  "  Diog.  in  Vita.»» 

f  See  the  works  of  Robertas  de  Flactibas ;  And  the  "  Roacm  iann,**  by  Har^nift 
Jenolngs. 
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right  to  say  that  the  floor  upon  which  they  stand  is  so  unstable,  diit  il 
any  uioment  some  new  discovery,  by  one  of  their  own  number,  may 
knock  away  the  props  and  let  them  all  fall  in  a  heap  together.  They  are 
so  anxious  to  drive  spirit  out  of  their  conceptions  that,  as  Balfour  Stewart 
says :  "  There  is  a  tendency  to  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to 
work  physical  conceptions  to  an  excess."  He  utters  a  timely  warning  in 
adding  :  '*  Let  us  be  cautious  that,  in  avoiding  Scylla,  we  do  not  rush  into 
Charybdis.  For  the  universe  has  more  than  one  point  of  view,  and  there 
are  possibly  regions  which  will  not  yield  their  treasures  to  the  most  deter- 
mined  physicists,  armed  only  with  kilogrammes  and  meters  and  standard 
clocks."  ♦  In  another  place  he  confesses  :  "  We  know  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  of  the  ultimate  structure  and  properties  of  matter,  whether 
organic  or  inorganic." 

As  to  the  other  great  question — we  find  in  Macaulay,  a  still  more 
unreserved  declaration  :  "  The  question  what  becomes  of  man  after 
death — we  do  not  see  that  a  highly  educated  European,  left  to  his  unas- 
sisted reason,  is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  right  than  a  Blackfoot  Indian. 
Not  a  single  one  of  the  many  sciences  in  which  we  surpass  the  Blaekfoot 
Indians  throws  the  smallest  light  on  the  state  of  the  soul  after  the  ani- 
mal  life  is  extinct.  In  truth,  all  the  philosophers,  ancient  and  modem, 
who  have  attempted,  without  the  help  of  revelation,  to  prove  the  immor- 
tality of  man,  from  Plato  down  to  Franklin,  appear  to  us  to  have  ^led 
deplorably." 

There  are  revelations  of  the  spiritual  senses  of  man  which  may  be 
trusted  far  more  than  all  the  sophistries  of  materialism.  What  was  a 
demonstration  and  a  success  in  the  eyes  of  Plato  and  his  disciples  is  now 
considered  the  overflow  of  a  spurious  philosophy  and  a  failure.  The 
scientific  methods  are  reversed.  The  testimony  of  the  men  of  old,  who 
were  nearer  to  truth,  for  they  were  nearer  to  the  spirit  of  nature — the 
only  aspect  under  which  the  Deity  will  allow  itself  to  be  viewed  and 
understood — and  their  demonstrations,  are  rejected.  Their  speculations 
—if  we  must  believe  the  modern  thinkers — are  but  the  expression  of  a 
redundance  of  the  unsystematic  opinions  of  men  unacquainted  with  the 
scientific  method  of  the  present  century.  They  foolishly  based  the  little 
they  knew  of  physiology  on  well-demonstrated  psychology,  while  the 
scholar  of  our  day  bases  psychology — of  which  he  confesses  himself 
utterly  ignorant— on  physiology,  which  to  him  is  as  yet  a  closed  book, 
and  has  not  even  a  method  of  its  own,  as  Fourni6  tells  us.  As  to  the 
last  objection  in  Macaula/s  argument,  it  was  answered  by  Hippocrates 
centuries  ago  :  "All  knowledge,  all  arts  are  to  be  found  in  nature,*'  he 


*  Professor  B.  Stewart :  "  Consenraticm  of  Energy.** 
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says  ;  "if  we  question  h^i properly  she  will  reveal  to  us  the  truths  to  per- 
tain to  each  of  these  and  to  ourselves.  What  is  nature  in  operation  but 
the  very  divinity  itself  manifesting  its  presence  ?  How  are  we  to  inter- 
rogate her ;  and  how  is  she  to  answer  us  ?  We  must  proceed  with/aiM, 
with  the  firm  assurance  of  discovering  at  last  the  whole  of  the  truth ;  and 
nature  will  let  us  know  her  answer,  through  our  inner  sense,  which  with 
the  help  of  our  knowledge  of  a  certain  art  or  science^  reveals  to  us  the 
truth  so  clearly  that  further  doubt  becomes  impossible."  * 

Thus,  in  the  case  in  hand,  the  instinct  of  Macaula/s  Blackfoot  Indian 
is  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  most  instructed  and  developed  reason,  as 
regards  man's  inner  sense  which  assures  him  of  his  immortality.  Instinct 
is  the  universal  endowment  of  nature  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Deity  itself; 
reason  the  slow  development  of  our  physical  constitution,  an  evolution 
of  our  adult  material  brain.  Instinct,  as  a  divine  spark,  lurks  in  the 
unconscious  nerve-centre  of  the  ascidian  mollusk,  and  manifests  itself  at 
the  first  stage  of  action  of  its  nervous  system  as  what  the  physiologist 
terms  the  reflex  action.  It  exists  in  the  lowest  classes  of.  the  acephalous 
animals  as  well  as  in  those  that  have  distinct  heads ;  it  grows  and  devel- 
ops according  to  the  law  of  the  double  evolution,  physically  and  spiritu- 
ally ;  and  entering  upon  its  conscious  stage  of  development  and  progress 
in  the  cephalous  species  already  endowed  with  a  sensorium  and  symme- 
trically-arranged ganglia,  this  reflex  action,  whether  men  of  science  term 
it  automatic^  as  in  the  lowest  species,  or  instinctive^  as  in  the  more  com- 
plex organisms  which  act  under  the  guidance  of  the  sensorium  and  the 
stimulus  originating  in  distinct  sensation,  is  still  one  and  the  same  thing. 
It  is  the  divine  instinct  in  its  ceaseless  progress  of  development.  This 
instinct  of  the  animals,  which  act  from  the  moment  of  their  birth  each 
in  the  confines  prescribed  to  them  by  nature,  and  which  know  how,  save 
in  accident  proceeding  from  a  higher  instinct  than  their  own,  to  take 
care  of  themselves  unerringly — this  instinct  may,  for  the  sake  of  exact 
definition,  be  termed  automatic ;  but  it  must  have  either  withhi  the 
animal  which  possesses  it  or  without^  something's  or  some  one's  intelli- 
gence to  guide  it. 

This  belief,  instead  of  clashing  with  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and 
gradual  development  held  by  eminent  men  of  our  day,  simplifies  and 
completes  it,  on  the  contrary.  It  can  readily  dispense  with  special  crea- 
tion for  each  species  ;  for,  where  the  first  place  must  be  allowed  to  form- 
less spirit,  form  and  material  substance  are  of  a  secondary  importance. 
Each  perfected  spec.es  in  the  physical  evolution  only  affords  more  scope 
Id  the  directing  intelligence  to  act  within  the  improved  nervous  system. 


*  Cabanis :  <*  Histoire  de  la  Medecme.** 
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The  artist  will  display  his  waves  of  harmony  better  on  a  royal  Eiard  than 
he  could  have  done  on  a  spinet  of  the  sixteenth  centary.  Therefore 
whether  this  instinctive  impulse  was  directly  impressed  u{>on  the  nervous 
system  of  the  first  insect,  or  each  species  has  gradually  had  it  developed 
in  itself  by  instinctively  mimicking  the  acts  of  its  like,  as  the  more  per 
fected  doctrine  of  Herbert  Spencer  has  it,  is  immaterial  to  the  presenl 
subject  The  question  concerns  spiritual  evolution  only.  And  if  we 
reject  this  hypothesis  as  unscientific  and  undemonstrated,  then  will  the 
physical  aspect  of  evolution  have  to  foliow  it  to  the  ground  in  its  turn, 
because  the  one  is  as  undemonstrated  as  the  other,  and  the  spiritual 
intuition  of  man  is  not  allowed  to  dovetail  the  two,  under  the  pretext 
that  it  is  *'  unphilosophical."  Whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  we  will  have 
to  fall  back  on  the  old  query  of  Plutarch's  Symposiacs^  whether  it  was 
the  bird  or  the  egg  which  first  made  its  appearance. 

Now  that  the  Aristotelean  authority  is  shaken  to  its  foundations  with 
that  of  Plato ;  and  our  men  of  science  reject  every  authority — nay  hate 
it,  except  each  his  own  ;  and  the  general  estimate  of  human  collective 
wisdom  is  at  the  lowest  discount,  mankind,  headed  by  science  itself,  is 
still  irrepressibly  drawing  back  to  the  starting-point  of  the  oldest  philoso- 
phies. We  find  our  idea  perfectly  expressed  by  a  writer  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  "The  gods  of  sects  and  specialities,"  says  Osgood 
Mason,  "  may  perhaps  be  failing  of  their  accustomed  reverence,  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  there  is  dawning  on  the  world,  with  a  softer  and  serener 
light,  the  conception,  imperfect  though  it  still  may  be,  of  a  conscious, 
originating,  all-pervading  active  soul — the  *  Over-Soul,'  the  Cause,  die 
Deity  ;  nnrevealed  through  human  form  or  speech,  but  filling  and  inspir- 
ing every  living  soul  in  the  wide  universe  according  to  its  measure  : 
whose  temple  is  Nature^  and  whose  worship  is  admiration."  This  is 
pure  Platonism,  Buddhism,  and  the  exalted  but  just  views  of  the  earliest 
Aryans  in  their  deification  of  nature.  And  such  is  the  expression  of  the 
ground-thought  of  every  theosophist,  kabalist,  and  occultist  in  general; 
and  if  we  compare  it  with  the  quotation  from  Hippocrates,  which  pre- 
cedes the  above,  we  will  find  in  it  exactly  the  same  thought  and  spirit. 

To  return  to  our  subject.  The  ch'.ld  lacks  reason,  it  being  as  yet 
latent  in  him ;  and  meanwhile  he  is  inferior  to  the  animal  as  to  instinct 
proper.  He  will  burn  or  drown  himself  before  he  learns  that  fire  and 
water  destroy  and  are  dangerous  for  him ;  while  the  kitten  will  avoid 
both  instinctively.  The  little  instinct  the  child  possesses  fades  away  as 
reason,  step  by  step,  develops  itself.  It  may  bo  objected,  perhaps,  that 
instinct  cannot  be  a  spiritual  gift,  because  animals  possess  it  in  a  higfaei 
degree  than  man,  and  animals  have  no  souls.  Such  a  belief  is  erroneoas 
and  based  upon  very  insecure  foundations.     It  came  from  the  fiurt  tba/ 
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the  inner  nature  of  the  animal  could  be  fathomed  still  less  than  that  of 
man,  who  is  endowed  with  speech  and  can  display  to  us  his  psychologi- 
cal powers. 

But  what  proofs  other  than  negative  have  we  that  the  animal  is 
without  a  surviving,  if  not  immortal,  soul  ?  On  strictly  scientific  grounds 
we  can  adduce  as  many  arguments /r^  as  contra.  To  express  it  clearer, 
neither  man  nor  animal  can  offer  either  proof  or  disproof  of  the  survival 
of  their  souls  after  death.  And  from  the  point  of  view  of  scientific  expe- 
rience, it  is  impossible  to  bring  that  which  has  no  objective  existence 
under  the  cognizance  of  any  exact  law  of  science.  But  Descartes  and 
Bois- Raymond  have  exhausted  their  imaginations  on  the  subject,  and 
Agassiz  could  not  realize  such  a  thing  as  a  future  existence  not  shared  by 
the  animals  we  loved,  and  even  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  surrounds 
us.  And  it  is  enough  to  make  one's  feelings  revolt  against  the  claimed 
justice  of  the  First  Cause  to  believe  that  while  a  heartless,  cold-blooded 
villain  has  been  endowed  with  an  immortal  spirit,  the  noble,  honest  dog, 
often  self-denying  imto  death  ;  that  protects  the  child  or  master  he  lovef 
at  the  peril  of  his  life  ;  that  never  forgets  him,  but  starves  himself  on  his 
grave ;  the  animal  in  whom  the  sense  of  justice  and  generosity  are  some- 
times developed  to  an  amazing  degree,  will  be  annihilated  I  No,  away 
with  the  civilized  reason  which  suggests  such  heartless  partiality.  Bet- 
ter, far  better  to  cling  to  one's  instinct  in  such  a  case,  and  believe  with 
the  Indian  of  Pope,  whose  "  untutored  mind  "  can  only  picture  to  him- 
self a  heaven  where 

'* .  .  .  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company." 

Space  fails  us  to  present  the  speculative  views  of  certain  ancient  and 
mediaeval  occultists  upon  this  subject.  Suffice  it  that  they  antedated 
Darwin,  embraced  more  or  less  all  his  theories  on  natural  selection  and  the 
evolution  of  species,  and  largely  extended  the  chain  at  both  ends. 
Moreover,  these  philosophers  were  explorers  as  daring  in  psychology  as 
in  physiology  and  anthropology.  They  never  turned  aside  from  the 
double  parallel-path  traced  for  them  by  their  great  master  Hermes.  "  As 
above,  so  below,"  was  ever  their  axiom ;  and  their  physical  evolution 
was  traced  out  simultaneously  with  the  spiritual  one. 

On  one  point,  at  least,  our  modem  biologists  are  quite  consistent : 
unable,  as  yet,  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  distinct  individual  soul 
in  animals,  they  deny  it  to  man.  Reason  has  brought  them  to  the  brink 
of  Tyndall's  "impassable  chasm,"  between  mind  and  matter;  instinct 
alone  can  teach  them  to  bridge  it.     When  in  their  despair  of  evfar  betrg 
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able  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  life,  they  will  have  come  to  a  dead  stop, 
their  instinct  may  reassert  itself,  and  take  them  across  the  hitherto  fa,th- 
omless  abyss.  This  is  the  point  which  Professor  John  Fiske  and  the 
authors  of  the  Unseen  Universe  seem  to  have  reached ;  and  Wallace, 
the  anthropologist  and  ex-materialist,  to  have  been  the  first  to  coura- 
geously step  over.  Let  them  push  boldly  on  till  they  discover  that  it  is 
not  spirit  that  dwells  in  matter,  but  matter  which  clings  temporarily  to 
spirit ;  and  that  the  latter  alone  is  an  eternal,  imperishable  abode  for  all 
things  visible  and  invisible. 

Esoteric  philosophers  held  that  everything  in  nature  is  but  a  material^ 
ization  of  spirit.  The  Eternal  First  Cause  is  latent  spirit,  they  said,  and 
matter  from  the  beginning,  '*  In  the  beginning  was  the  word  ...  and 
the  word  was  God.''  While  conceding  the  idea  of  such  a  God  to  be  an 
unthinkable  abstraction  to  human  reason,  they  claimed  that  the  unerring 
human  instinct  grasped  it  as  a  reminiscence  of  something  concrete  to  it 
though  intangible  to  our  physical  senses.  With  the  first  idea,  which 
emanated  from  the  double-sexed  and  hitherto-inactive  Deity,  the  first 
motion  was  communicated  to  the  whole  universe,  and  the  electric  thrill 
was  instantaneously  felt  throughout  the  boundless  space.  Spirit  begat 
force,  and  force  matter ;  and  thus  the  latent  deity  manifested  itself  as  a 
creative  energy. 

When ;  at  what  point  of  the  eternity ;  or  how  ?  the  question  must 
always  remain  unanswered,  for  human  reason  is  unable  to  grasp  the  great 
mystery.  But,  though  spirit-matter  was  from  all  eternity,  it  was  in  the 
latent  state  ;  the  evolution  of  our  visible  universe  must  have  had  a 
beginning.  To  our  feeble  intellect,  this  beginning  may  seem  so  remote 
as  to  appear  to  us  eternity  itself — a  period  inexpressible  in  figures  or 
language.  Aristotle  argued  that  the  world  was  eternal,  and  that  it  will 
always  be  the  same  ;  that  one  generation  of  men  has  always  produced 
another,  without  ever  having  had  a  beginning  that  could  be  determined 
by  our  intellect.  In  this,  his  teaching,  in  its  exoteric  sense,  clashed  with 
that  of  Plato,  who  taught  that  "  there  was  a  time  when  mankind  did  not 
perpetuate  itself;"  but  in  spirit  both  the  doctrines  agreed,  as  Plato  adds 
immediately :  "  This  was  followed  by  the  earthly  human  race,  in  which 
the  primitive  history  was  gradually  forgotten  and  man  sank  deeper  and 
deeper ; "  and  Aristotle  says  :  "  If  there  has  been  a  first  man  he  must  have 
been  bom  without  father  or  mother — which  is  repugnant  to  nature.  For 
there  could  not  have  been  a  first  egg  to  give  a  beginning  to  birds,  or  there 
should  have  been  a  first  bird  which  gave  a  beginning  to  eggs ;  for  a  bird 
comes  from  an  egg."  The  same  he  held  good  for  all  species,  beli^vicg, 
with  Plato,  that  everything  before  it  appeared  on  earth  had  fiist  ity  being 
in  spirit. 
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This  mystery  of  first  creation,  which  was  ever  the  despair  of  science, 
is  unfathomable,  unless  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Hermetists.  Though 
matter  is  coStemal  with  spirit,  that  matter  is  certainly  not  our  visible,  tan- 
gible, and  divisible  matter,  but  its  extreme  sublimation.  Pure  spirit  is  but 
one  remove  higher.  Unless  we  allow  man  to  have  been  evolved  out  of  this 
primordial  spirit-matter,  how  can  we  ever  come  to  any  reasonable  hypothe- 
sis as  to  the  genesis  of  animate  beings  ?  Darwin  begins  his  evolution  of 
species  at  the  lowest  point  and  traces  upward.  His  only  mistake  may 
be  that  he  applies  his  system  at  the  wrong  end.  Could  he  remove  his 
quest  from  the  visible  universe  into  the  invisible,  he  might  find  himself 
on  the  right  path.  But  then,  he  would  be  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Hermetists. 

That  our  philosophers — ^positivists— even  the  most  learned  among 
them,  never  understood  the  spirit  of  the  mystic  doctrines  taught  by  the 
old  philosophers — Platonists — ^is  evident  from  that  most  eminent  modern 
work.  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science,  Professor  Draper  begins 
his  fifth  chapter  by  saying  that  "  the  Pagan  Greeks  and  Romans  believed 
that  the  spirit  of  man  resembles  his  bodily  form,  varying  its  appearance 
with  his  variations,  and  growing  with  his  growth."  What  the  ignorant 
masses  thought  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  though  even  they  could 
never  have  indulged  in  such  speculations  taken  d  la  lettre.  As  to  Greek 
and  Roman  philosophers  of  the  Platonic  school,  they  believed  no  such 
thing  of  the  spirit  of  man,  but  applied  the  above  doctrine  to  his  soul,  or 
psychical  nature,  which,  as  we  have  previously  shown,  is  not  the  divine 
spirit. 

Aristotle,  in  his  philosophical  deduction  On  Dreams^  shows  this  doc- 
trine of  the  twofold  soul,  or  soul  and  spirit,  very  plainly.  "  It  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  ascertain  in  what  portion  of  the  soul  dreams  appear,"  he 
says.  All  the  ancient  Greeks  believed  not  only  a  double,  but  even  a 
triple  soul  to  exist  in  man.  And  even  Homer  we  find  terming  the  animal 
soul,  or  the  astral  soul,  called  by  Mr.  Draper  "  spirit,"  Ovixog^  and  the  di- 
vine one  vous — the  name  by  which  Plato  also  designated  the  higher  spirit. 

The  Hindu  Jainas  conceive  the  soul,  which  they  call  /iva,  to  have 
been  united  from  all  eternity  to  even  two  sublimated  ethereal  bodies,  one 
of  which  is  invariable  and  consists  of  the  divine  powers  of  the  higher 
mind  ;  the  other  variable  and  composed  of  the  grosser  passions  of  man, 
his  sensual  affections,  and  terrestrial  attributes.  When  the  soul  becomes 
purified  after  death  it  joins  its  Vaycarica,  or  divine  spirit,  and  becomes  a 
god.  The  followers  of  the  Vedas^  the  learned  Brahmins,  explain  the 
same  doctrine  in  the  Vedanta.  The  soul,  according  to  their  teaching,  as 
a  portion  of  the  divine  universal  spirit  or  immaterial  mind,  is  capable  of 
uniting  itself  with  the  essence  of  its  highest  Entity.     The  teaching  is  ex- 
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plicit ;  the  Vedanta  affirms  that  whoever  attains  the  thorough  knawUdgi 
of  his  god  becomes  a  god  while  yet  in  his  mortal  body,  and  acquires  sa 
prem;xcy  over  all  things. 

Quoting  from  the  Vedaic  theology  the  verse  which  says  :  "  There 
is  in  truth  but  one  Deity,  the  Supreme  Spirit ;  he  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  soul  of  man,"  Mr.  Draper  shows  the  Buddhistic  doctrines  as 
reaching  Eastern  Europe  through  Aristotle.  We  believe  the  assertioD 
unwarranted,  for  Pythagoras,  and  after  him  Plato,  taught  them  long  before 
Aristotle.  If  subsequently  the  later  Platonists  accepted  in  their  dialec- 
tics the  Aristotelean  arguments  on  emanation,  it  was  merely  because  his 
views  coincided  in  some  respect  with  those  of  the  Oriental  philosof^ers. 
The  Pythagorean  number  of  harmony  and  Plato's  esoteric  doctrines  on 
creation  are  inseparable  from  the  Buddhistic  doctrine  of  emanation ;  and 
the  great  aim  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  namely,  to  free  the  astral 
soul  from  the  fetters  of  matter  and  sense,  and  make  it  thereby  fit  for  an 
eternal  contemplation  of  spiritual  things,  is  a  theory  identical  with  the 
Buddhistic  doctrine  of  final  absorption.  It  is  the  Nirvana,  interpreted 
in  its  right  sense  ;  a  metaphysical  tenet  that  just  begins  to  be  suspected 
now  by  our  latest  Sanscrit  scholars. 

If  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  have  exercised  on  the  later  Neo-platon- 
ists  such  a  **  dominating  influence,"  how  is  it  that  neither  Plotinus,  nor 
Porphyry,  nor  Proclus  ever  accepted  his  theories  on  dreams  and  prophetic 
soul-visions  ?  While  Aristotle  held  that  most  of  those  who  prophesy  have 
"  diseases  of  madness  "  * — thus  furnishing  some  American  plagiarists  and 
specialists  with  a  few  reasonable  ideas  to  disfigure — the  views  of  Porphy- 
ry, hence  those  of  Plotinus,  were  quite  the  reverse.  In  the  most  vital 
questions  of  metaphysical  speculations  Aristotle  is  constantly  contradicted 
by  the  Neo-platonists.  Furthermore,  either  the  Buddhistic  Nirvana  is 
not  the  nihilistic  doctrine,  as  it  is  no\s  represented  to  be,  or  the  Neo-pla- 
tonists did  not  accept  it  in  this  sense.  Surely  Mr.  Draper  will  not  take 
upon  himself  to  affirm  that  either  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  lamblichus,  or  any 
other  philosopher  of  their  mystic  school,  did  not  believe  in  the  souPs 
immortality  ?  To  say  that  either  of  them  sought  ecstasy  as  a  "  foretaste 
of  absorption  into  the  universal  mundane  soul,"  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Buddhist  Nirvana  is  understood  by  every  Sanscrit  scholar,  is  to  wrong  these 
philosophers.  Nirvana  is  not,  as  Mr.  Draper  has  it,  a  **  reabsorption  in 
the  Universal  Force,  eternal  rest,  and  bliss ; "  but,  when  taken  literally 
by  the  said  scholars,  means  the  blowing  out,  the  extinction^  complete  an- 
nihilaticn,  and  not  absorption,  f    No  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  taken 


•  «*  Dc  Vatibus  in  Problcmatc,"  sect.  ai. 

\  See  Max  Mttller:  '*  The  Meaning  of  Nirvana."* 
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apon  himself  to  ascertain  the  true  metaphysical  meaning  of  this  word, 
which  is  not  to  be  found,  even  in  the  Lankdvatdra*  which  gives  the  dif- 
ferent  interpretations  of  the  Nirvana  by  the  Brahmans — Tirthakas. 
Therefl>re,  for  one  who  reads  this  passage  in  Mr.  Draper's  work,  and 
bears  in  mind  but  the  usually-accepted  meaning  of  the  Nirvana,  will  nat- 
urally suppose  that  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  were  nihilists.  Such  a  page 
in  the  Conflict  ^y^s  us  a  certain  right  to  suppose  that  either  i,  the  learned 
author  desired  to  place  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  on  the  same  plane  with 
Giordano  Bruno,  of  whom  he  makes,  very  erroneously,  an  atheist ;  or,  2, 
that  he  never  took  the  trouble  of  studying  the  lives  of  these  philosophers 
and  their  views. 

Now,  for  one  who  knows  Professor  Draper,  even  by  reputation,  the 
latter  supposition  is  simply  absurd.  Therefore,  we  must  think,  with  deep 
regret,  that  his  desire  was  to  misrepresent  their  religious  aspirations. 
It  is  decidedly  an  awkward  thing  for  modern  philosophers,  whose  sole 
aim  seems  to  be  the  elimination  of  the  ideas  of  God  and  the  immortal 
spirit  from  the  mind  oi  humanity,  to  have  to  treat  with  historical  impar- 
tiality the  most  celebrated  of  the  Pagan  Platonists.  To  have  to  admit, 
on  the  one  hand,  their  profound  learning,  their  genius,  their  achievements 
in  the  most  abstruse  philosophical  questions,  and  therefore  their  sagacity  ; 
and,  on  the  other,-  their  unreserved  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  immortal- 
ity, of  the  final  triumph  of  spirit  over  matter,  and  their  implicit  faith  in 
God  and  the  gods,  or  spirits  ;  in  the  return  of  the  dead,  apparitions,  and 
other  "  spiritual "  matters,  is  a  dilemma  from  which  academical  human 
nature  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  extricate  itself  so  easily. 

The  plan  resorted  to  by  Lenipriere,f  in  such  an  emergency  as  the 
above,  is  coarser  than  Professor  Draper's,  but  equally  effective.  He 
charges  the  ancient  philosophers  with  deliberate  falsehood,  trickery,  and 
credulity.  After  painting  to  his  readers  Pythagoras,  Plotinus,  and  Por- 
phyry as  marvels  of  learning,  morality,  and  accomplishments ;  as  men 
eminent  for  personal  dignity,  purity  of  lives,  and  self-abnegation  in  the 
pursuit  of  divine  truths,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  rank  "  this  celebrated 
philosopher  "  (Pythagoras)  among  impostors  ;  while  to  Porphyry  he  at- 
tributes "  credulity,  lack  oi  judgment,  and  dishonesty."  Forced  by  the 
facts  of  history  to  give  them  their  just  due  in  the  course  of  his  narrative, 
he  displays  his  bigoted  prejudice  in  the  parenthetical  comments  which  he 
allows  himself.  From  this  antiquated  writer  of  the  last  century  we  learn 
diat  a  man  may  be  honest,  and  at  the  same  time  an  impostor ;  pure,  vir- 
tuous, and  a  great  philosopher,  and  yet  dishonest  a  liar,  and  a  fool ! 

We  have  shown  elsewhere  that  the  "secret  doctrine"  does  not  con- 

*  '« The  LankflTatlb-a,"  tranaL  by  Buraonf,  p.  514.         f  '*  Clamcal  Dictionar  r  ** 
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cede  immortality  to  all  men  alike.  "  The  eye  w  j  tld  never  see  the  sun 
if  it  were  not  of  the  nature  of  the  sun,"  said  Plotinus.  Only  **  through 
the  highest  purity  and  chastity  we  shall  approach  nearer  to  G;xl,  and 
receive  in  the  contemplation  of  Him,  the  true  knowledge  and  insight," 
writes  Porphyry.  If  the  human  soul  has  neglected  during  its  life-time  to 
receive  its  illumination  from  its  Divine  Spirit,  omx  persofial  God,  then  it 
becomes  difficult  for  the  gross  and  sensual  man  to  survive  for  a  great 
length  of  time  his  physical  death.  No  more  than  the  misshapen  monster 
can  live  long  after  its  physical  birth,  can  the  soul,  once  that  it  has  become 
too  material,  exist  after  its  birth  into  the  spiritual  world.  The  viability  of 
the  astral  form  is  so  feeble,  that  the  particles  cannot  cohere  firmly  when 
once  it  is  slipped  out  of  the  unyielding  capsule  of  the  external  body. 
Its  particles,  gradually  obeying  the  disorganizing  attraction  of  universal 
space,  finally  fly  asunder  beyond  the  possibility  of  reaggregation.  Upon 
the  occurrence  of  such  a  catastrophe,  the  individual  ceases  to  exist ;  his 
glorious  Augoeides  has  left  him.  During  the  intermediary  period  between 
his  bodily  death  and  the  disintegration  of  the  astral  form,  the  latter, 
bound  by  magnetic  attraction  to  its  ghastly  corpse,  prowls  about,  and 
sucks  vitality  from  susceptible  victims.  The  man  having  shut  out  of 
himself  every  ray  of  the  divine  light,  is  lost  in  darkness,  and,  therefore, 
clings  to  the  earth  and  the  earthy. 

No  astral  soul,  even  that  of  a  pure,  good,  and  virtuous  man,  is  immor- 
tal in  the  strictest  sense ;  "  from  elements  it  was  formed — to  elements  it 
must  return."  Only,  while  the  soul  of  the  wicked  vanishes,  and  is 
absorbed  without  redemption,  that  of  every  other  person,  even  moderately 
pure,  simply  changes  its  ethereal  particles  for  still  more  ethereal  ones ; 
and,  while  there  remains  in  it  a  spark  of  the  Divine,  the  individual  man, 
or  rather,  his  personal  ego,  cannot  die.  "After  death,"  says  Proclus, 
"  the  soul  (the  spirit)  continueth  to  linger  in  the  aerial  body  (astral  fomi), 
till  it  is  entirely  purified  from  all  angry  and  voluptuous  passions  .  .  . 
then  doth  it  put  off  by  a  second  dying  the  aerial  body  as  it  did  the  earthly 
one.  Whereupon,  the  ancients  say  that  there  is  a  celestial  body  always 
joined  with  the  soul,  and  which  is  immortal,  luminous,  and  star-like" 

But,  we  will  now  turn  from  our  digression  to  further  consider  the 
question  of  reason  and  instinct.  The  latter,  according  to  the  ancients, 
proceeded  from  the  divine,  the  former  from  the  purely  human.  One 
(the  instinct)  is  the  product  of  the  senses,  a  sagaciousness  shared  by  tlie 
lowest  animals,  even  those  who  have  no  reason — it  is  the  cua5i;rucov ;  the 
other  is  the  product  of  the  reflective  faculties — vmfnKov,  denoting  judi- 
ciousness and  human  intellectuality.  Therefore,  an  animal  devoid  of 
reasoning  powers  has  in  its  inherent  instinct  an  unerring  faculty  which 
is  but  that  spark  of  the  divine  which  lurks  in  every  particle  of  inoiganif 
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matter — itself  materialized  spirit.  In  the  Jevinsh  Kabala,  the  second  and 
third  chapters  of  Genesis  are  explained  thus :  When  the  second  Adam  is 
created  "out  of  the  dust,"  matter  has  become  so  gross  that  it  reigns 
supreme.  Out  of  its  lusts  evolves  woman,  and  Lilith  has  tlie  best  of 
spirit.  The  Lord  God,  "walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day  ^* 
(the  sunset  of  spirit,  or  divine  light  obscured  by  the  shadows  of  matter) 
curses  not  only  them  who  have  committed  the  sin,  but  even  the 
ground  itself,  and  all  living  things — the  tempting  serpent-matter  above 
all. 

Who  but  the  kabalists  are  able  to  explain  this  seeming  act  of  injus- 
tice ?  How  are  we  to  understand  this  cursing  of  all  created  things,  inno- 
cent of  any  crime  ?  The  allegory  is  evident.  The  curse  inheres  in  mat- 
ter itself.  Henceforth,  it  is  doomed  to  struggle  s^ainst  its  own  grossness 
for  purification  ;  the  latent  spark  of  divine  spirit,  though  smothered,  is 
still  there  ;  and  its  invincible  attraction  upward  compels  it  to  struggle  in 
pain  and  labor  to  free  itself.  Logic  shows  us  that  as  all  matter  had  a 
common  origin,  it  must  have  attributes  in  common,  and  as  the  vital  and 
divine  spark  is  in  man's  material  body,  so  it  must  lurk  in  every  subordi- 
nate species.  The  latent  mentality  which,  in  the  lower  kingdoms  is 
recognized  as  semi-consciousness,  consciousness,  and  instinct,  is  largely 
subdued  in  man.  Reason,  the  outgrowth  of  the  physical  brain,  develops 
at  the  expense  of  instinct — the  flickering  reminiscence  of  a  once  divine 
omniscience — spirit.  Reason,  the  badge  of  the  sovereignty  of  physical 
man  over  all  other  physical  organisms,  is  often  put  to  shame  by  the  in- 
stinct of  an  animal.  As  his  brain  is  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  other 
creature,  its  emanations  must  naturally  produce  the  highest  results  of 
mental  action  ;  but  reason  avails  only  for  the  consideration  of  material 
things  ;  it  is  incapable  of  helping  its  possessor  to  a  knowledge  of  spirit. 
In  losing  instinct,  man  loses  his  intuitional  powers,  which  are  the  crown 
and  ultimatum  of  instinct.  Reason  is  the  clumsy  weapon  of  the  scien- 
tists— intuition  the  unerring  guide  of  the  seer.  Instinct  teaches  plant 
and  animal  their  seasons  for  the  procreation  of  their  species,  and  guides 
the  dumb  brute  to  find  his  appropriate  remedy  in  the  hour  of  sickness. 
Reason — the  pride  of  man — fails  to  check  the  propensities  of  his  matter 
and  brooks  no  restraint  upon  the  unlimited  gratification  of  his  senses. 
Far  from  leading  him  to  be  his  own  physician,  its  subtile  sophistries  lead 
him  too  often  to  his  own  destruction. 

Nothing  is  more  demonstrable  than  the  proposition  that  the  perfection 
of  matter  is  reached  at  the  expense  of  instinct.  The  zo6phyte  attached 
to  the  submarine  rock,  opening  its  mouth  to  attract  the  food  that  floats 
by,  shows,  proportio.iately  with  its  physical  structure,  more  instinct  than 
the  whale.     The  ant,  with  its  wonderful  architectural,  social,  and  poluicai 
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abilities,  is  inexpressibly  higher  in  the  scale  tl.an  die  subtile  royal  tigei 
watching  its  prey.  "  With  awe  and  wonder, ''  exclaims  du  Bois-Raymond, 
*'  must  the  student  of  nature  regard  that  microscopic  molecule  of  nervoui 
substance  which  is  the  seat  of  the  laborious,  constructive,  orderly,  loyal, 
dauntless  soul  of  the  ant ! " 

Like  everything  else  which  has  its  origin  in  psychological  mysteries, 
instinct  has  been  too  long  neglected  in  the  domain  of  science.  "  We 
see  what  indicated  the  way  to  man  to  find  relief  for  all  his  physical  ail- 
ings,"  says  Hippocrates.  **  It  is  the  instinct  of  the  earlier  races,  when  cold 
reason  had  not  as  yet  obscured  man's  inner  vision.  ...  Its  indication 
must  never  be  disdained,  for  it  is  to  instinct  alone  that  we  owe  our  first 
remedies.''*  Instantaneous  and  unerring  cognition  of  an  omniscient 
mind,  instinct  is  in  everything  unlike  the  finite  reason ;  and  in  the  ten- 
tative progress  of  the  latter,  the  god-like  nature  of  man  is  often  utterly 
engulfed,  whenever  he  shuts  out  from  himself  the  divine  light  of  intuition. 
The  one  crawls,  the  other  flies ;  reason  is  the  power  of  the  man,  intui- 
tion the  prescience  of  the  woman  I 

Plotinus,  the  pupil  of  the  great  Ammonius  Saccas,  the  chief  founder 
of  the  Neo-platonic  school,  taught  that  human  knowledge  had  three 
ascending  steps :  opinion,  science,  and  illumination.  He  explained  it 
by  saying  that  **  the  means  or  instrument  of  opinion  is  sense,  or  percep- 
tion ;  of  science,  dialectics  ;  of  illumination,  intuition  (or  divine  instinct). 
To  the  last,  reason  is  subordinate ;  it  is  absolute  knowledge  founded 
on  the  identification  of  the  mind  with  the  object  known." 

Prayer  opens  the  spiritual  sight  of  man,  for  prayer  is  desire,  and 
desire  develops  will  ;  the  magnetic  emanations  proceeding  from  the 
body  at  every  effort — whether  mental  or  physical — produce  self-magne- 
tization and  ecstasy.  Plotinus  recommended  solitude  for  prayer,  as  the 
most  efficient  means  of  obtaining  what  is  asked  ;  and  Plato  advised 
those  who  prayed  to  "  remain  silent  in  the  presence  of  the  divine  ones, 
till  they  remove  the  cloud  from  thy  eyes,  and  enable  thee  to  see  by  the 
light  which  issues  from  themselves  **  Apollonius  always  isolated  him- 
self from  men  during  the  "  conversation  "  he  held  with  God,  and  when- 
ever he  felt  the  necessity  for  divine  contemplation  and  prayer,  he  wrapped 
himself,  head  and  all,  in  the  drapery  of  his  white  woolen  mande. 
"  When  thou  prayest  enter  into  thy  closet^  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy 
door,  pray  to  thy  Father  in  secret,"  says  the  Nazarene,  the  pupil  of  the 
Essenes. 

Every  human  being  is  born  with  the  rudiment  of  the  inner  sense 
called  intuition^  which  may  be  developed  into  what  the  Scotch  know 

*  See  Cabanb    *>  llbtoire  de  U  Merl-dne.'* 
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as  "second  sight."  All  the  great  philosophers,  who,  like  Plotinus, 
Porphyry,  and  lamblichus  employed  this  faculty,  taught  the  doctrine. 
"There  is  a  faculty  of  the  human  mind,"  writes  lamblichus,  "which  is 
superior  to  all  which  is  born  or  begotten.  Through  it  we  are  enabled  to 
attain  union  with  the  superior  intelligences,  to  being  transported  beyond 
the  scenes  of  this  world,  and  to  partaking  the  higher  life  and  peculiai 
powers  of  the  heavenly  ones." 

Were  there  no  inner  sight  or  intuition,  the  Jews  would  never  have 
had  their  Bible^  nor  the  Christians  Jesus.  What  both  Moses  and  Jesus 
gave  to  the  world  was  the  fruit  of  their  intuition  or  illumination.  What 
their  subsequent  elders  and  teachers  allowed  the  world  to  understand 
was — dogmatic  misrepresentations,  too  often  blasphemy. 

To  accept  the  Bible  as  a  "  revelation "  and  nail  belief  to  a  literal 
translation,  is  worse  than  absurdity — it  is  a  blasphemy  against  the  Divine 
majesty  of  the  "  Unseen."  If  we  had  to  judge  of  the  Deity,  and  the 
world  of  spirits,  by  its  human  interpreters,  now  that  philology  proceeds 
with  giant-strides  on  the  fields  of  comparative  religions,  belief  in  God  and 
^he  soul's  immortality  could  not  withstand  the  attacks  of  reason  for  one 
century  more.  That  which  supports  the  faith  of  man  in  God  and  a 
spiritual  life  to  come  is  intuition  ;  that  divine  outcome  of  our  inner-self, 
which  defies  the  mummeries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  his  ridicu- 
lous idols ;  the  thousand  and  one  ceremonies  of  the  Brahman  and  his 
idols ;  and  the  Jeremiads  of  the  Protestant  preacher,  and  his  desolate  and 
arid  creed,  with  no  idols,  but  a  boundless  hell  and  damnation  hooked  on 
at  the  end.  Were  it  not  for  this  intuition,  undying  though  often  waver- 
ing because  so  clogged  with  matter,  human  life  would  be  a  parody 
and  humanity  a  fraud.  This  ineradicable  feeling  of  the  presence  of 
some  one  outside  and  inside  ourselves  is  one  that  no  dogmatic  contra- 
dictions, nor  external  form  of  worship  can  destroy  in  humanity,  let  scien- 
tists and  clergy  do  what  they  may.  Moved  by  such  thoughts  of  the  bound- 
lessness and  impersonality  of  the  Deity,  Gautama-Buddha,  the  Hindu 
Christ,  exclaimed  :  "  As  the  four  rivers  which  fall  in  the  Ganges  lose  their 
names  as  soon  as  they  mingle  their  waters  with  the  holy  river,  so  all  who 
believe  in  Buddha  cease  to  be  Brahmans,  ELshatriyas,  Vaisyas,  and  Sd- 
dras!" 

The  Old  Testament  was  compiled  and  arranged  from  oral  tradition ; 
the  masses  never  knew  its  real  meaning,  for  Moses  was  ordered  to  impart 
the  "hidden  truths"  but  to  his  seventy  elders  on  whom  the  "  Lord"  put 
of  the  spirit  which  was  upon  the  legislator.  Maimonides,  whose  author- 
ity and  whose  knowledge  of  the  sacred  history  can  hardly  be  rejected, 
says  :  "  Whoever  shall  find  out  the  true  sense  of  the  hook  of  Genesis 
ought  to  take  care  not  to  divulge  it.  ...  If  a  person  should  discover  thi 
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true  meaning  of  it  by  himself,  or  by  the  aid  of  another^  then  he  ought  to 
be  silent ;  or,  if  he  speaks  of  it,  he  ought  to  speak  of  it  but  obscnrely 
and  in  an  enigmatical  manner.'' 

This  confession,  that  what  is  written  in  the  Holy  Writ  is  but  an  alle- 
gory, was  made  by  other  Jewish  authorities  besides  Maimonides ;  for  we 
find  Josephus  stating  that  Moses  ^*' philosophited*^  (spoke  riddles  in  figu- 
rative allegory),  when  writing  the  book  of  Genesis,  Therefore  moderp 
science,  by  neglecting  to  unriddle  the  true  sense  of  the  JBibUy  and  by 
allowing  the  whole  of  Christendom  to  go  on  believing  in  the  dead  letter 
of  the  Jewish  theology,  tacitly  constitutes  herself  the  confederate  of  the 
fanatical  clergy.  She  has  no  right  to  ridicule  the  records  of  a  people 
who  never  wrote  them  with  the  idea  that  they  would  receive  such  a 
strange  interpretation  at  the  hands  of  an  inimical  religion.  That  tiieir 
holiest  texts  should  be  turned  against  them  and  that  the  dead  men's  bones 
could  have  smothered  the  spirit  of  truth,  is  the  saddest  feature  of  Chris- 
tianity 1 

"  The  gods  exist,"  says  Epicurus,  "  but  they  are  not  what  the 
o\  iroXKoL,  suppose  them  to  be."     And  yet  Epicurus,  judged  as  ustial 
superficial  critics,  is  set  down  and  paraded  as  a  materialist 

But  neither  the  great  First  Cause  nor  its  emanation — ^human,  imi 
tal  spirit — have  left  themselves  **  without  a  witness."  Mesmerism 
modern  spiritualism  are  there  to  attest  the  great  truths.  For  over 
centuries,  thanks  to  the  blindly-brutal  persecutions  of  those  great  vandal? 
of  early  Christian  history,  Constantine  and  Justinian,  ancient  wiSDOii 
slowly  degenerated  until  it  gradually  sank  into  the  deepest  mire  of  monk* 
ish  superstition  and  ignorance.  The  Pythagorean  "  knowledge  of  things 
that  are ; "  the  profound  erudition  of  the  Gnostics ;  the  world  and  time- 
honored  teachings  of  the  great  philosophers ;  all  were  rejected  as  doc- 
trines of  Antichrist  and  Paganism,  and  committed  to  the  flames.  Widi 
the  last  seven  wise  men  of  the  Orient,  the  remnant  group  of  the  Neo- 
platonists,  Hermias,  Priscianus,  Diogenes,  Eulalius,  Damaskius,  Simpli- 
cius  and  Isidorus,  who  fled  from  the  fanatical  persecutions  of  Justinian^ 
to  Persia,  the  reign  of  wisdom  closed.  The  books  of  Thoth,  or  (Hermes 
Trismegistus),  which  contain  within  their  sacred  pages  the  spiritual  and 
physical  history  of  the  creation  and  progress  of  our  world,  were  left  to 
mould  in  oblivion  and  contempt  for  ages.  They  found  no  interpreters 
in  Christian  Europe  ;  the  Philaletheians,  or  wise  "  lovers  of  the  truth," 
were  no  more  ;  they  were  replaced  by  the  light-fleers,  the  tonsured  and 
nooded  monks  of  Papal  Rome,  who  dread  truth,  in  whatever  sha|)e  and 
from  whatever  quarter  it  appears,  if  it  but  clashes  in  the  least  with  their 
dogmas. 

As  to  skeptics — this  is  what  Professor  Alexander  Wilder  remarks  of 
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them  and  their  followers,  in  his  sketches  on  Neo-ploiomsm  and  Alchemy : 
"  A  century  has  passed  since  the  compilers  of  the  French  Bncyclcpoedia 
inftis6d  skepticism  into  the  blood  of  the  civilized  world,  and  made  it  dis- 
reputable to  believe  in  the  actual  existence  of  anything  that  cannot  be 
tested  in  crucibles  or  demonstrated  by  critical  reasoning.  Even  now,  it 
requires  ca:ndor  as  well  as  courage  to  venture  to  treat  upon  a  subject 
which  has  been  for  many  years  discarded  and  contemned,  because  it  has 
not  been  well  or  correctly  understood.  The  person  must  be  bold  who 
accounts  the  Hermetic  philosophy  to  be  other  than  a  pretense  of  science, 
and  so  believing,  demands  for  its  enunciation  a  patient  hearing.  Yet  its 
professors  were  once  the  princes  of  learned  investigation,  and  heroes 
among  common  men.  Besides,  nothing  is  to  be  despised  which  men 
have  reverently  believed ;  and  disdain  for  the  earnest  convictions  of 
others  is  itself  the  token  of  ignorance,  and  of  an  ungenerous  mind." 

And  now,  encouraged  by  these  words  from  a  scholar  who  is  neither  a 
fanatic  nor  a  conservative,  we  will  recall  a  few  things  reported  by  travel- 
having  been  seen  by  them  in  Thibet  and  India,  and  which  are 
by  the  natives  as  practical  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  philosophy 
jnce  handed  down  by  their  forefathers, 
jt  we  may  consider  that  most  remarkable  phenomenon  as  seen  in 

temples  of  Thibet  and  the  accounts  of  which  have  reached  Europe 
[m  eye-witnesses  other  than  Catholic  missionaries — whose  testimony  we 

exclude  for  obvious  reasons.  Early  in  the  present  century  a  Floren- 
"Bnft  scientist,  a  skeptic  and  a  correspondent  of  the  French  Institute, 
havag  been  permitted  to  penetrate  in  disguise  to  the  hallowed  precincts 
of  a  Buddhist  temple,  where  the  most  solemn  of  all  ceremonies  was  taking 
placA  relates  the  following  as  having  been  seen  by  himselfl  An  altar  is 
readjiin  the  temple  to  receive  the  resuscitated  Buddha,  found  by  the  in- 
itiate! priesthood,  and  recognized  by  certain  secret  signs  to  have  reincar- 
nateolhimself  in  a  new-bom  infant.  The  baby,  but  a  few  days  old,  is 
brought  into  the  presence  of  the  people  and  reverentially  placed  upon  the 
altar.  Suddenly  rising  into  a  sitting  posture,  the  child  begins  to  utter  in 
a  loud,  manly  voice,  the  following  sentences :  '*  I  am  Buddha,  I  am  his 
spirit ;  and  I,  Buddha,  your  Dalai-Lama,  have  left  my  old,  decrepit  body, 
at  the  temple  of  .  .  .  and  selected  the  body  of  this  young  babe  as  my 
next  earthly  dwelling."  Our  scientist,  being  finally  permitted  by  the 
priests  to  take,  with  due  revierence,  the  baby  in  his  arms,  and  carry  it 
away  to  such  a  distance  from  them  as  to  satisfy  him  that  no  ventriloquial 
deception  is  being  practiced,  the  infant  looks  at  the  grave  academician 
with  eyes  that  "  make  his  flesh  creep,"  as  he  expresses  it,  and  repeats  the 
words  he  had  previously  uttered.  A  detailed  account  of  this  adventure 
attested  with  the  signature  of  this  eye-witness,  was  forward  td  $0  Pari% 
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but  the  members  of  the  Institute,  instead  of  accepting  the  testimony  of  a 
scientific  observer  of  acknowledged  credibility,  concluded  that  the  Flor- 
entine was  either  suffering  under  an  at/acJk  of  sunstroke^  or  had  been  de« 
ceived  by  a  clever  trick  of  acoustics. 

Although,  according  to  Mr.  Stanislas  Julien,  the  French  translator  of 
the  sacred  Chinese  texts,  there  is  a  verse  in  the  Lotus  *  which  sayi 
that  <<  A  Buddha  is  as  difficult  to  be  found  as  the  flowers  of  Udumbara 
and  Palil^a,"  if  we  are  to  believe  several  eye-witnesses,  such  a  phenome- 
non does  happen.  Of  course  its  occurrence  is  rare,  for  it  happens  but 
on  the  death  of  every  great  Oalai-Lama ;  and  these  venerable  old  gende- 
men  live  proverbially  long  lives. 

The  poor  Abb6  Hue,  whose  works  of  travel  in  Thibet  and  China  are 
so  well-known,  relates  the  same  fact  of  the  resuscitation  of  Buddha. 
He  adds,  furthermore,  the  curious  circumstance  that  the  baby-oracle 
makes  good  his  claim  to  being  an  old  mind  in  a  young  body  by  giving  to 
those  who  ask  him,  **  and  who  knew  him  in  his  past  life,  the  most  exact 
details  of  his  anterior  earthly  existence." 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  des  Mousseaux,  who  expatiates  at  length 
on  the  phenomenon,  attributing  it  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  Devil, 
gravely  remarks  of  the  Abb6  himself,  that  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
unfrocked  (defroquH)  '*is  an  accident  which  I  (he)  confess  scarcely  tends 
to  strengthen  our  confidence."  In  our  humble  opinion  this  little  circum- 
stance strengthens  it  all  the  more. 

The  Abb6  Hue  had  his  work  placed  on  the  Index  for  the  truth  he  told 
about  the  similarity  of  the  Buddhistical  rites  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
ones.  He  was  moreover  suspended  in  his  missionary  work  for  being  too 
sincere. 

If  this  example  of  infant  prodigy  stood  alone,  wc  might  reasonably 
indulge  in  some  hesitation  as  to  accepting  it ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Camisard  prophets  of  1707,  among  whom  was  the  boy  of  fifteen  months 
described  by  Jacques  Dubois,  who  spoke  in  good  French  **  as  though 
God  were  speaking  through  his  mouth  ; "  and  of  the  Cevennes  babies, 
whose  speaking  and  prophesying  were  witnessed  by  the  first  savants  of 
France — we  have  instances  in  modern  times  of  quite  as  remarkable  a 
character.  Lloyds  Weekly  Newspaper^  for  March,  1875,  contained  ac 
account  of  the  following  phenomenon  :  "  At  Saar-Louis,  France,  a  child 
was  bom.  The  mother  had  just  been  confined,  the  midwife  was  hold- 
ing forth  garrulously  '  on  the  blessed  little  creature,'  and  the  friends  were 
congratulating  the  father  on  his  luck,  when  somebcidy  asked  what  time  it 
was.    Judge  of  the  surprise  of  all,  on  hearing  the  new-born  babe  replj 

^  "Le  Lotus  de  la  bonne  Loi,*'  by  £.  Bumoui^  transUted  from  the  SaafiaiL 
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distinctly  '  Two  o'clock  I '  But  this  was  noth jig  to  w  lat  followcc'. 
The  company  were  looking  on  the  infant,  with  speechless  wonder  an^ 
dismay,  when  it  opened  its  eyes,  and  said :  *  1  have  been  sent  into  the 
world  to  tell  you  that  1875  will  be  a  good  year,  but  that  1876  will  be  a 
year  of  blood.'  Having  uttered  this  prophecy  it  turned  on  its  side  and 
expired,  aged  half-an-hour." 

We  are  not  aware  that  this  prodigy  has  received  official  authentication 
by  the  civil  authority — of  course  we  should  look  for  none  from  the  clergy, 
since  no  profit  or  honor  was  to  be  derived  from  it — but  even  if  a  res- 
pectable British  commercial  journal  was  not  responsible  for  the  story, 
the  result  has  given  it  special  interest.  The  year  1876,  just  passed  (we 
write  in  February,  1877)  was  emphatically,  and,  from  the  standpoint  of 
March,  1875,  unexpectedly — a  year  of  blood.  In  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities was  written  one  of  the  bloodiest  chapters  of  the  history  of  war 
and  rapine — a  chapter  of  outrages  of  Moslem  upon  Christian  that  has 
scarcely  been  paralleled  since  Catholic  soldiers  butcliered  the  simple 
natives  of  North  and  South  America  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  Protestant 
Englishmen  waded  to  the  Imperial  throne  of  Delhi,  step  by  step,  through 
rivers  of  blood.  If  the  Saar-Louis  prophecy  was  but  a  mere  newspaper 
sensation,  still  the  turn  of  events  elevated  it  into  the  rank  of  a  fulfilled 
prediction  ;  1875  ^^'^  ^  Y^^  ^^  great  plenty,  and  1876,  to  the  siu-prise 
of  everybody,  a  year  of  carnage. 

But  even  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  baby-prophet  never  opened  its 
lips,  the  instance  of  the  Jencken  infant  still  remains  to  puzzle  the  investi- 
gator. This  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  cases  of  mediumship.  The 
child's  mother  is  the  famous  Kate  Fox,  its  father  H.  D.  Jencken,  M.R.I., 
Barrister-at4aw,  in  London.  He  was  bom  in  London,  in  1873,  ^"^  before 
he  was  three  months  old  showed  evidences  of  spirit-mediumship.  Rap- 
pings  occurred  on  his  pillow  and  cradle,  and  also  on  his  father's  person, 
when  he  held  the  child  in  his  lap  and  Mrs.  Jencken  was  absent  from 
home.  Two  months  later,  a  communication  of  twenty  words,  exclusive 
of  signature,  was  written  through  his  hand.  A  gentleman,  a  Liverpool 
solicitor,  named  J.  Wason,  was  present  at  the  time,  and  united  with  the 
mother  and  nurse  in  a  certificate  which  was  published  in  the  London 
Medium  and  Daybreak  of  May  8th,  1874.  The  professional  and  scien- 
tific rank  of  Mr.  Jencken  make  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
he  would  lend  himself  to  a  deception.  Moreover,  the  child  was  within 
such  easy  reach  of  the  Royal  Institution,  of  which  his  father  is  a  member, 
that  Professor  Tyndall  and  his  associates  had  no  excuse  for  nej^lecting  to 
examine  and  inform  the  world  about  this  psychological  phenomenon. 

The  sacred  baby  of  Thibet  being  so  far  aviay,  they  find  their  most 
convenient  plan  to  be  a  flat  denial,  with  hints  of  sunstroke  and  acousticaJ 
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machinery  As  for  the  London  baby,  the  affair  is  still  easier ;  let  tbe« 
wait  until  the  child  has  grown  up  and  learned  to  write,  and  t  len  den^ 
tlie  story  point-blank  1 

In  addition  to  other  travellers,  the  Abb^  Hue  gives  us  an  account  of 
that  wonderful  tree  of  Thibet  called  the  ICoundit^m  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
tree  of  the  10,000  images  and  characters.  It  will  grow  in  no  other 
latitude,  although  the  experiment  has  sometimes  been  tried  ;  and  it  can- 
not even  be  multiplied  from  cuttings.  The  tradition  is  that  it  sprang 
from  the  hair  of  one  of  the  Avatars  (the  Lama  Son — Ka-pa)  one  of  the 
incarnations  of  Buddha.  But  we  will  let  the  Abb6  Hue  tell  the  rest  of 
the  story :  "  Each  of  its  leaves,  in  opening,  bears  either  a  letter  or  a 
religious  sentence,  written  in  sacred  characters,  and  these  letters  are,  of 
their  kind,  of  such  a  perfection  that  the  type-foundries  of  Didot  contain 
nothing  to  excel  them.  Open  the  leaves,  which  vegetation  is  about  to 
unroll,  and  you  will  there  discover,  on  the  point  of  appearing,  the  letters 
or  the  distinct  words  which  are  the  marvel  of  this  unique  tree  !  Turn 
your  attention  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant  to  the  bark  of  its  branches, 
and  new  characters  will  meet  your  eyes  !  Do  not  allow  your  interest  to 
flag  ;  raise  the  layers  of  this  bark,  and  still  other  characters  will  shour 
themselves  below  those  whose  beauty  had  surprised  you.  For,  do  not 
fancy  that  these  superposed  layers  repeat  the  sa.n\e  prin/ing.  No,  quite 
the  contrary  ;  for  each  lamina  you  lift  presents  to  view  its  distinct  type. 
How,  then,  can  we  suspect  jugglery?  I  have  done  my  best  in  that 
direction  to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  human  trick,  and  my  baffled 
mind  could  not  retain  the  slightest  suspicion." 

We  will  add  to  Nf.  Hue's  narrative  the  statement  that  the  characters 
which  appear  upon  the  different  portions  of  the  Kounboum  are  in  the  San* 
sar  (or  language  of  the  Sun),  characters  (ancient  Sanscrit) ;  and  that 
the  sacred  tree,  in  its  various  parts,  contains  in  extenso  the  whole  history 
of  the  creation,  and  in  substance  the  sacred  books  of  Buddhism.  In  this 
respect,  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  Buddhism  as  the  pictures  in  the 
Temple  of  Dendera,  in  Egypt,  do  to  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Pharaohs. 
The  latter  are  briefly  described  by  Professor  W.  B.  Carpenter,  President 
of  the  British  Association,  in  his  Manchester  Lecture  on  Egypt.  He 
makes  it  clear  that  Che  Jewish  book  of  Genesis  is  nothing  more  than  an 
expression  of  the  early  Jewish  ideas,  based  upon  the  pictorial  records  of 
the  Egyptians  among  whom  they  lived.  But  he  does  not  m:\ke  it  clear, 
except  inferentially,  whether  he  believes  either  the  Dendera  pictures  or 
the  Mosaic  account  to  be  an  allegory  or  a  pretended  historical  narrative. 
How  a  scientist  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  most  superficial  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  can  venture  to  assert  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
had  the  same  ridiculous  notions  about  the  world's  instar  taneous  creatior 
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as  the  early  Christian  theologians,  passes  comprehension  I  How  can  he 
say  that  because  the  Dendera  picture  happens  to  represent  their  cosmog- 
ony  in  one  allegory,  they  intended  to  show  the  scene  as  occurring  in  six 
minutes  or  six  millions  of  years?  It  may  as  well  indicate  allegoric ;'ly 
six  successive  epochs  or  aeons,  or  eternity,  as  six  days.  Besides,  the 
Books  of  Hermes  certainly  give  no  color  to  the  charge,  and  the  Avesta 
specifically  names  six  periods,  each  embracing  thousands  of  years,  instead 
of  days.  Many  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  contradict  Dr.  Carpen 
ter's  theory,  and  Champollion  has  avenged  the  ancients  in  many  particu 
lars.  From  what  is  gone  before,  it  will,  we  think,  be  made  clear  to  the 
reader  that  the  Egyptian  philosophy  had  no  room  for  any  such  crude 
speculations,  if  the  Hebrews  themselves  ever  believed  them  ;  their  cos- 
mogony viewed  man  as  the  result  of  evolution,  and  his  progress  to  be 
marked  by  immensely  lengthened  cycles.  But  to  return  to  the  wondeis 
of  Thibet 

Speaking  of  pictures,  the  one  described  by  Hue  as  hanging  in  a  cer- 
tain Lamasery  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in 
existence.  It  is  a  simple  canvas  without  the  slightest  mechanical 
apparatus  attached,  as  the  visitor  may  prove  by  examining  it  at  his 
leisure.  It  represents  a  moon-lit  landscape,  but  the  moon  is  not 
at  all  motionless  and  dead;  quite  the  reverse,  for,  according  to  the 
abb^,  one  would  say  that  our  moon  herself,  or  at  least  her  living  double, 
lighted  the  picture.  Each  phase,  each  aspect,  each  movement  of  our 
satellite,  is  rep>eated  in  her  fac-simile^  in  the  movement  and  progress  of 
the  moon  in  the  sacred  picture.  *'  You  see  this  planet  in  the  painting 
ride  as  a  crescent,  or  full,  shine  brightly,  pass  behind  the  clouds,  peep  out 
or  set,  in  a  manner  corresponding  in  the  most  extraordinary  way  with 
the  real  luminary.  It  is,  in  a  word,  a  most  servile  and  resplendent  repro- 
duction of  the  pale  queen  of  the  night,  which  received  the  adoration  of  so 
many  people  in  the  days  of  old." 

When  we  think  of  the  astonishment  that  would  inevitably  be  felt  by 
one  of  our  self-complacent  academicians  at  seeing  such  a  picture — and 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one,  for  they  have  them  in  other  parts  of 
Thibet  and  Japan  also,  which  represent  the  sun's  movements — wher 
we  think,  we  say,  of  his  embarrassment  at  knowing  that  if  he  ventured  to 
tell  the  unvarnished  truth  to  his  colleagues,  his  fate  would  probably  be 
like  that  of  poor  Hue,  and  he  flung  out  of  the  academical  chair  as  a  liar 
or  a  lunatic,  we  cannot  help  recalling  the  anecdote  of  Tycho-Brahe,  given 
by  Humboldt  in  his  Cosmos,  * 

^  One  evening,"  says  the  great  Danish  astronomer,  "  as,  accordiog 


*  "Coimos,''  vol  iti.,  pwt  I,  p.  16S. 
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to  my  usual  habit,  I  was  considering  the  celestial  vault,  to  my  indet 
cribable  amazement,  I  saw,  close  to  the  zenith,  in  Cassiopea,  a  radiant 
star  of  extraordinary  size.  Struck  with  astonishment,  I  knew  not  whether 
I  could  believe  my  own  eyes.  Some  time  after  that,  I  learned  that  in 
Germany,  ca  tmen,  and  other  persons  of  the  lower  classes  had  repeatedly 
warned  the  scientists  that  a  great  apparition  could  be  seen  in  the  sky ; 
which  fact  afforded  both  the  press  and  public  one  more  opportunity 
to  indulge  in  their  usual  raillery  against  the  men  of  science,  who,  in 
the  cases  of  several  antecedent  comets,  had  not  predicted  their  appear- 
ance." 

From  the  da3rs  of  the  earliest  antiquity,  the  Brahmans  were  known  to 
be  possessed  of  wonderful  knowledge  in  every  kind  of  magic  arts.  Frcmi 
Pythagoras,  the  first  philosopher  who  studied  wisdom  with  the  Gymnoso- 
phists,  and  Plotinus,  who  was  initiated  into  the  mystery  of  uniting  one^s 
self  with  the  Deity  through  abstract  contemplation,  down  to  the  modem 
adepts,  it  was  well  known  that  in  the  land  of  the  Brahmans  and  Gau- 
tama-Buddha the  sources  of  '*  hidden  "  wisdom  are  to  be  sought  after.  It 
is  for  future  ages  to  discover  this  grand  truth,  and  accept  it  as  such, 
whereas  now  it  is  degraded  as  a  low  superstition.  What  did  any  one, 
even  the  greatest  scientists,  know  of  India,  Thibet,  and  China,  until  the 
last  quarter  of  this  century  ?  That  most  untiring  scholar.  Max  Mfiller, 
tells  us  that  before  then  not  a  single  original  document  of  the  Buddhist 
religion  had  been  accessible  to  Europ>ean  philologists;  that  fifty  years 
ago  "  there  was  not  a  single  scholar  who  could  have  translated  a  line  of  the 
Veda,  a  line  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  or  a  line  of  the  Buddhist  Tripitdka,^'  let 
alone  other  dialects  or  languages.  And  even  now,  that  science  is  in  pos- 
session of  various  sacred  texts,  what  they  have  are  but  very  incomplete 
editions  of  these  works,  and  nothing,  positively  nothing  of  the  secret 
sacred  literature  of  Buddhism.  And  the  little  that  our  Sanscrit  scholars 
have  got  hold  of,  and  which  at  first  was  termed  by  Max  Mtlller  a  dreai^ 
"jungle  of  religious  literature — the  most  excellent  hiding-place  for  Lamas 
and  Dalai-Lamas,"  is  now  beginning  to  shed  a  faint  light  on  the  primitive 
darkness.  We  find  this  scholar  stating  that  that  which  appeared  at  the 
first  glance  into  the  labyrinth  of  the  religions  of  the  world,  all  darkness, 
self-deceit,  and  vanity  begin  to  assume  another  form.  "  It  sounds,"  he 
writes,  "  like  a  degradation  of  the  very  name  of  religion,  to  apply  it  to 
the  wild  ravings  of  Hindu  Yogins,  and  the  blank  blasphemies  of  Chinese 
Buddhists.  .  .  .  But,  as  we  slowly  and  patiently  wend  our  way  through 
the  dreary  prisons,  our  own  eyes  seem  to  expSLXid,  and  we  percewe  a  glint' 
mer  of  light,  where  all  was  darkness  at  first."  ♦ 

^  "  Lectme  on  the  Vedan" 


« *  r^r\T^_'r  A  irr'i.iT  ** 
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As  an  illustration  of  how  little  even  the  generation  which  uiiectly 
preceded  our  own  was  competent  to  judge  the  religions  and  beliefs  of  die 
several  hundred  million  Buddhists,  Brahmans,  and  Parsees,  let  th(*  student 
consult  the  advertisement  of  a  scientific  work  published  in  1828  by  a 
Professor  Dunbar,  the  first  scholar  who  has  undertaken  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Sanserif  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  It  appeared  under  the  fol- 
lowing title  : 

^^An  Inquiry  into  the  structure  and  affinity  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages ;  with  occasional  comparisons  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Gothir ; 
with  an  Appendix^  in  which  the  derivation  of  the  Sanscrit  prom 
THE  Greek  is  endeavoured  to  be  established.  By  George  Dunbar^  F.R, 
S.E,^  and  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Price^ 
\Zsr  ♦ 

Had  Max  Miiller  happened  to  fall  from  the  sky  at  that  time,  among 
the  scholars  of  the  day,  and  with  his  present  knowledge,  we  would  like  to 
have  compiled  the  epithets  which  would  have  been  bestowed  by  the 
learned  academicians  upon  the  daring  innovator  I  One  who,  classifying 
languages  genealogically,  says  that  "  Sanscrit,  as  compared  to  Greek  and 
Latin,  is  an  elder  sister  .  .  .  the  earliest  deposit  of  Aryan  speech." 

And  so,  we  may  naturally  expect  that  in  1976,  the  same  criticisms 
will  be  justly  applied  to  many  a  scientific  discovery,  now  deemed  conclu- 
sive and  final  by  our  scholars.  That  which  is  now  termed  the  super- 
stitious verbiage  and  gibberish  of  mere  heathens  and  savages,  composed 
many  thousands  of  years  ago,  may  be  found  to  contain  the  master-key  to 
all  religious  systems.  The  cautious  sentence  of  St.  Augustine,  a  favorite 
name  in  Max  Miller's  lectures,  which  says  that  "  there  is  no  false  religion 
which  does  not  contain  some  elements  of  truth,"  may  yet  be  triumphantly 
proved  correct ;  the  more  so  as,  far  from  being  original  with  the  Bishop 
of  Hippo,  it  was  borrowed  by  him  from  the  works  of  Ammonius  Saccas, 
the  great  Alexandrian  teacher. 

This  "  god-taught "  philosopher,  the  theodidaktos,  had  repeated  these 
same  words  to  exhaustion,  in  his  numerous  works  some  140  years  before 
Augustine.  Acknowledging  Jesus  as  **  an  excellent  man,  and  the  friend 
of  God,"  he  always  maintained  that  his  design  was  not  to  abolish  the 
intercourse  with  gods  and  demons  (spirits),  but  simply  to  purify  the 
ancient  religions  ;  that  "  the  religion  of  the  multitude  went  hand  in  hand 
with  philosophy,  and  with  her  had  shared  the  fate  of  being  b)'  degrees 
corrupted  and  obscured  with  mere  human  conceits,  superstition,  and  lies  : 
that  it  ought  therefore  to  be  brought  back  to  its  original  purity  by  purg- 
ing it  of  this  dross  and  expounding  it  upon  philosophical  principles ;  and 



^  **  The  ClaMcal  Jotinud,"  vol  hr.,  pp.  107,  34SL 
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that  the  whole  which  Christ  had  in  view  was  to  reinstate  and  restore  tc 
its  primitive  integrity  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients."  * 

It  was  Ammonius  who  first  taught  that  every  religion  was  based  on 
one  and  the  same  truth ;  which  is  the  wisdom  found  in  the  Books  of 
rhoth  (Hermes  Trismegistus),  from  which  books  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
had  learned  all  their  pliilosophy.  And  the  doctrines  of  the  former  he 
affirmed  to  have  been  identical  with  the  earliest  teachings  of  the  Brah- 
mans — now  embodied  in  the  oldest  V^das,  "The  name  Thoth,"  says 
Professor  Wilder,  "  means  a  college  or  assembly,"!  ^^nd  "  it  is  net  im- 
probable that  the  books  were  so  named  as  being  the  collected  oracles 
and  doctrines  of  the  sacerdotal  fraternity  of  Memphis.  Rabbi  Wise  had 
suggested  a  similar  hypothesis  in  relation  to  the  divine  utterances  re- 
corded in  the  Hebrew  Scripture.  But  the  Indian  writers  assert,  that  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  king  Kansa,  Yadus  (Judeans?)  or  sacred  tribe  left  India 
and  migrated  to  the  West,  carrying  the  four  Vedas  with  them.  There 
was  certainly  a  great  resemblance  between  the  philosophical  doctrines 
and  religious  customs  of  the  Egyptians  and  Eastern  Buddhists ;  but 
whether  the  Hermetic  books  and  the  four  Vedas  were  identical,  is  not 
now  known." 

But  one  thing  is  certainly  known,  and  that  is,  that  before  the  word 
philosopher  was  first  pronounced  by  Pythagoras  at  the  court  of  the  king 
of  the  Philiasians,  the  "  secret  doctrine  "  or  wisdom  was  identical  in  every 
country.  Therefore  it  is  in  the  oldest  texts — those  least  polluted  by  sub- 
sequent forgeries — that  we  have  to  look  for  the  truth.  And  now  that 
philology  has  possessed  itself  of  Sanscrit  texts  which  may  be  boldly 
affirmed  to  be  documents  by  far  antedating  the  Mosaic  Bible,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  scholars  to  present  the  world  with  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  Without  regard  to  either  skeptical  or  theological  prejudice,  they 
are  bound  to  impartially  examine  both  documents — the  oldest  Vedas  and 
the  Old  Testament,  and  then  decide  which  of  the  two  is  the  original  Sruti 
or  Revelation,  and  which  but  the  Smriti,  which,  as  Max  MUller  shows, 
only  means  recollection  or  tradition, 

Oiigen  writes  that  the  Brahmans  were  always  famous  for  the  wonder- 
ful cures  which  they  performed  by  certain  words ;  J  and  in  our  own  age 
we  find  Orioli,  a  learned  corresponding  member  of  the  French  Institute,§ 
corroborating  the  statement  of  Origen  in  the  third  century,  and  that  of 
I^eonard  de  Vair  of  the  sixteenth,  in  which  the  latter  wrote :  "  There  are 
also  persons,  who  upon  pronouncing  a  certain  sentence — a  charm,  walk 
bare-footed  on  red,  burning  coals,  and  on  the  points  of  sharp  knives  stuck 

♦  See  **  Mosheim."        \  **  New  Platonism  and  Alchemy." 

X  Origen :  ''  Contra  Celsum/'  §  *^  Fatti  relativi  al  Mesmerismo,**  pp.  S8,  93,  1849 
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in  the  ground;  and,  once  poised  on  them,  on  one  ioe^  they  will  lift  up  in 
the  air  a  heavy  man  or  any  other  burden  of  considerable  weight.  They 
will  tame  wild  horses  likewise,  and  the  most  furious  bulls,  with  a  single 
nord."  ♦ 

This  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mantras  of  the  Sanscrit  Vedas^  say 
some  adepts.  It  is  for  the  philologists  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
tiiere  is  such  a  word  in  the  Vedas,  So  far  as  human  evidence  goes,  it 
would  seem  that  such  magic  words  do  exist. 

it  appears  that  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  have  picked 
up  many  such  tricks  in  their  missionary  travels.  Baldinger  gives  them 
lull  credit  for  it  The  tschamping — a  Hindu  word,  from  which  the  mod- 
em word  shampooing  is  derived — ^is  a  well-known  magical  manipulation 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  native  sorcerers  use  it  with  success  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  father  Jesuits  derived  their  wisdom. 

Camerarius,  in  his  Hora  Subsceciva,  narrates  that  once  upon  a  time 
there  existed  a  great  rivalry  of  "miracles"  between  the  Austin  Friars 
and  the  Jesuits.  A  disputation  having  taken  place  between  the  father- 
general  of  the  Austin  Friars,  who  was  very  learned,  and  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  was  very  unlearned^  but  full  of  magical  knowledge,  the  lat- 
ter proposed  to  settle  the  question  by  tr3ring  their  subordinates,  and  find- 
ing out  which  of  them  would  be  the  readiest  to  obey  his  superiors. 
Thereupon,  turning  to  one  of  his  Jesuits,  he  said  :  "  Brother  Mark,  our 
companions  are  cold ;  I  command  you,  in  virtue  of  the  holy  obedience 
you  have  sworn  to  me,  to  bring  here  instantly  out  of  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
in  your  hands,  some  burning  coals,  that  they  may  warm  themselves  over 
your  hands."  Father  Mark  instantly  obeyed,  and  brought  in  both  his 
hands  a  supply  of  red,  burning  coals,  and  held  them  till  the  company 
present  had  all  warmed  themselves,  after  which  he  took  them  back  to  the 
kitchen  hearth.  The  general  of  the  Austin  Friars  found  himself  crestfallen, 
for  none  of  his  subordinates  would  obey  him  so  far  as  that.  The  triumph 
of  the  Jesuits  was  thus  accomplished. 

If  the  above  is  looked  upon  as  an  anecdote  unworthy  of  credence, 
we  will  inquire  of  the  reader  what  we  must  think  of  some  modern  ''  me- 
diums," who  perform  the  same  while  entranced.  The  testimony  of  sev- 
eral highly  respectable  and  trustworthy  witnesses,  such  as  Lord  Adair 
and  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  is  unimpeachable.  '<  Spirits,"  the  spiritualists  will 
argue.  Perhaps  so,  in  the  case  of  American  and  Ysi^x^  fire-proof  me- 
diums ;  but  not  so  in  Thibet  and  India.  In  the  West  a  '<  sensitive"  has 
to  be  entranced  before  being  rendered  invulnerable  by  the  presiding 
**  guides,"  and  we  defy  any  "  medium,"  in  his  or  her  normal  physical  state 


*  «  Leontfd  d0  Vair,"  l.iL.  cKiL;  <«  U  Magic  ao  i9me  Si^e,"  p.  33s. 
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to  bury  the  arms  to  the  elbows  in  glowing  coals.  But  in  the  East,  whethei 
the  performer  be  a  holy  lama  or  a  mercenary  sorcerer  (the  latter  clasi 
being  generally  termed  "jugglers")  he  needs  no  preparation  or  abnormal 
state  to  be  able  to  handle  fire,  red-hot  pieces  of  iron,  or  melted  lead 
We  have  seen  in  Southern  India  these  **  jugglers  "  keep  their  hands  in  a 
furnace  of  burning  coals  until  the  latter  were  reduced  to  cinders.  During 
the  religious  ceremony  of  Siva-RAtri,  or  the  vigil-night  of  Siva,  when  the 
people  spend  whole  nights  in  watching  and  praying,  some  of  the  Sivaites 
called  in  a  Tamil  juggler,  who  produced  the  most  wonderful  phenomena 
by  simply  summoning  to  his  help  a  spirit  whom  they  call  KuttiSditati^ 
the  little  demon.  But,  far  from  allowing  people  to  think  he  was  guided  o^ 
"  controlled  "  by  this  gnome — for  it  was  a  gnome,  if  it  was  anything — the 
man,  while  crouching  over  his  fiery  pit,  proudly  rebuked  a  Catholic  mis- 
sionary, who  took  his  opportunity  to  inform  the  bystanders  that  the  mis- 
erable sinner  "  had  sold  himself  to  Satan."  Without  removing  his  hands 
and  arms  from  the  burning  coals  within  which  be  was  coolly  refireshing 
them,  the  Tamil  only  turned  his  head  and  gave  one  arrogant  look  at  the 
flushed  missionary.  '*  My  father  and  my  father's  father,"  he  said,  "had 
this  *  little  one '  at  their  command.  For  two  centuries  the  Kutti  is  a 
faithful  servant  in  our  home,  and  now,  sir,  you  would  make  people  believe 
that  he  is  my  master !  But  they  know  better."  After  this,  he  quietly 
withdrew  his  hands  from  the  fire,  and  proceeded  with  other  performances. 

As  for  the  wonderful  powers  of  prediction  and  clairvoyance  possessed 
by  certain  Brahmans,  they  are  well  known  to  every  European  resident 
of  India.  If  these  upon  their  return  to  *•  civilized "  countries,  laugh 
at  such  stories,  and  sometimes  even  deny  them  outright,  tliey  only  impugn 
their  good  faith,  not  the  fact.  These  Brahmans  live  principally  in  "  sa- 
cred villages,"  and  secluded  places,  principally  on  the  western  coast  of 
India.  They  avoid  populated  cities,  and  especially  Europeans,  and  it  is 
but  rarely  that  the  latter  can  succeed  in  making  themselves  intimate  with 
the  **  seers."  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  circumstance  is  due  to  their 
religious  observance  of  the  caste  ;  but  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  in 
many  cases  this  is  not  so.  Years,  perhaps  centuries,  will  roll  away  before 
the  real  reason  is  ascertained. 

As  to  the  lower  castes,  some  of  which  are  termed  by  the  missionaries 
devil-worshippers,  notwithstanding  the  pious  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholic  missionaries  to  spread  in  Europe  heart-rending  reports  of  the 
misery  of  these  people  **  sold  to  the  Arch-Enemy  ; "  and  like  efforts,  per- 
haps only  a  trifle  less  ridiculous  and  absurd,  of  Protestant  missionaries, 
the  word  devil,  in  the  sense  understood  by  Christians,  is  a  nonentity  for 
them.  They  believe  in  good  and  bad  spirits  ;  but  they  neither  worship 
nor  dread  the  Devil.     Their  "  worship"  is  simply  a  ceremonial  precautior 
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igainst  "  terrestrial "  and  human  spirits,  whom  they  dread  far  mc  re  than 
the  millions  of  elementals  of  various  forms.  They  use  all  kinds  of  music, 
incense,  and  perfumes,  in  their  efforts  to  drive  away  the  '*  bad  spirits" 
(the  elementary).  In  this  case,  they  are  no  more  to  be  ridiculed  than 
the  well-known  scientist,  a  firm  spiritualist,  who  suggested  the  keeping  of 
vitriol  and  powdered  nitre  in  the  room  to  keep  away  "  unpleasant  spirits ; " 
and  no  more  than  he,  are  they  wrong  in  so  doing ;  for  the  experience 
of  their  ancestors,  extending  over  many  thousands  of  years  has  taught 
them  how  to  proceed  against  this  vile  "  spiritual  horde."  That  they  are 
human  spirits  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  very  often  they  try  to  humor  and 
propitiate  the  "  larvae  "  of  their  own  daughters  and  relatives,  when  they 
have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  latter  did  not  die  in  the  odor  of  sanctity 
and  chastity.  Such  spirits  they  name  **  Kanni,"  bad  virgins.  The  case 
was  noticed  by  several  missionaries ;  Rev.  E.  Lewis,  *  among  others. 
But  these  pious  gentlemen  usually  insist  upon  it  that  they  worship  devils, 
whereas,  they  do  nothing  of  the  sort ;  for  they  merely  try  to  remain  on 
good  terras  with  them  in  order  to  be  left  unmolested.  They  offer  them 
cakes  and  fruit,  and  various  kinds  of  food  which  they  liked  while  alive,  for 
many  of  them  have  experienced  the  wickedness  of  these  returning  "  dead 
ones,"  whose  persecutions  are  sometimes  dreadful.  On  this  principle 
likewise  they  act  toward  the  spirits  of  all  wicked  men.  They  leave  on 
their  tombs,  if  they  were  buried,  or  near  the  place  where  their  remains 
were  burnt,  food  and  liquors,  with  the  object  of  keeping  them  near  these 
places,  and  with  the  idea  that  these  vampires  will  be  prevented  thereby 
from  returning  to  their  homes.  This  is  no  worship  ;  it  is  rather  a  spirit- 
ualism of  a  practical  sort.  Until  1861,  there  prevailed  a  custom  among 
the  Hindus  of  mutilating  the  feet  of  executed  murderers,  under  the  firm 
belief  that  thereby  the  disembodied  soul  would  be  prevented  from  wan- 
dering and  doing  more  mischief.  Subsequently,  they  were  prohibited,  by 
the  police,  from  continuing  the  practice. 

Another  good  reason  why  the  Hindus  should  not  worship  the  ** Devil" 
is  that  they  have  no  word  to  convey  such  a  meaning.  They  call  these 
spirits  "/fl//4»f,"  which  answers  rather  to  our  "spook,"  or  malicious  imp  ; 
another  expression  they  use  is  "/O' "  and  the  Sanscrit  fesdsu,  both 
meaning  ghosts  or  "returning  ones" — perhaps  goblins,  in  some  cases. 
The  pattdm  are  the  most  terrible,  for  they  are  literally  ^^  haunting 
spooks,"  who  return  on  earth  to  torment  the  living.  They  are  believed 
to  visit  generally  the  places  were  their  bodies  were  burnt.  The  "  fire  " 
or  "  Siva-spirits  "  are  identical  with  the  Rosicrucian  gnomes  and  salaman- 
ders;   for  they  are  pictured  as  dwarfs  of  a  fiery  appearance,  living  in 

^  **The  Thmerdly  Shsnan,"  p.  43. 
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earth  and  fire.  The  Ceylonese  demon  called  Dewel  is  a  stout  9niliii| 
female  figure  with  a  white  Elizabethan  frill  around  the  neck  and  a  red 
jacket 

As  Dr.  Warton  justly  observes :  "  There  is  no  character  move  strictly 
Oriental  than  the  dragons  of  romance  and  fiction ;  they  are  intermixed 
with  every  tradition  of  early  date  and  of  themselves  confer  a  species  of 
illustrative  evidence  of  origin."  In  no  writings  are  these  characters  more 
marked,  than  in  the  details  of  Buddhism  ;  these  record  particulars  of  the 
NagaSy  or  kingly  snakes,  inhabiting  the  cavities  under  the  earth,  cor- 
responding with  the  abodes  of  Tiresias  and  the  Greek  seers,  a  region  of 
mystery  and  darkness,  wherein  revolves  much  of  the  system  of  divina- 
tion and  oracular  response,  connected  with  inflation,  or  a  sort  of  posses- 
sion, designating  the  spirit  of  Python  himself,  the  dragon -.serpen  t  slain 
by  Ai)ollo.  But  the  Buddhists  no  more  believe  in  the  devil  of  the  Chris- 
tian system — that  is,  an  entity  as  distinct  from  humanity  as  the  Deity  itself 
— than  the  Hindus.  Buddhists  teach  that  there  are  inferior  gods  who 
have  been  men  either  on  this  or  another  planet,  but  still  who  were  men. 
They  believe  in  the  Nagas,  who  had  been  sorcerers  on  earth,  bad  people^ 
and  who  give  the  power  to  other  bad  and  yet  living  men  to  blight  all  the 
fruit  they  look  upon,  and  even  human  lives.  When  a  Cinghalese  has  the 
reputation  that  if  he  looks  on  a  tree  or  on  a  person  both  will  wither  and 
die,  he  is  said  to  have  the  Naga-Raja,  or  king-sen)ent  on  him.  The  whole 
endless  catalogue  of  bad  spirits  are  not  devils  in  the  sense  the  Christian 
clergy  wants  us  to  understand,  but  merely  spiritually  incarnaitd  sins, 
crimes,  and  human  thoughts,  if  we  may  so  express  it.  The  blue,  green, 
yellow,  and  purple  god-demons,  like  the  inferior  gods  of  Jugandere,  are 
more  of  the  kind  of  presiding  genii,  and  many  are  as  good  and  bene- 
iicient  as  the  Nat  deities  themselves,  although  the  Nats  reckon  in  their 
numbers,  giants,  evil  genii,  and  the  like  which  inhabit  the  desert  of 
Mount  Jugandere. 

The  true  doctrine  of  Buddha  says  that  the  demons,  when  nature  pro- 
duced the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were  human  beings^  but,  on  account  of 
their  sins,  they  fell  from  the  state  of  felicity.  If  they  commit  greater 
sins,  they  suffer  greater  punishments,  and  condemned  men  are  reckoned 
by  them  among  the  devils ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  demons  who  die 
(elemental  spirits)  and  are  born  or  incarnated  as  men,  and  commit  no 
more  sin,  can  arrive  at  the  state  of  celestial  felicity.  Which  is  a  demon- 
stration, remarks  Exlward  Upham,  in  his  History  and  Doctrine  of  Budd- 
hismy  that  all  beings,  divine  as  well  as  human,  are  subject  to  the  laws  ol 
transmigration,  which  are  operative  on  all,  accordmg  to  a  scale  of  rrioral 
deeds.  This  faith  then,  is  a  complete  test  of  a  code  of  moral  enact- 
ments and  motives,  applied  to  the  regulation  and  government  of  man 
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an  expmment,  be  axlds,   *'  which  renders  the   study  of  Bucldlism   an 
important  and  curious  subject  for  the  philosopher." 

ITie  Hindus  believe,  as  firmly  as  the  Servians  or  Hungarians,  jn  vam- 
pires. Furthermore,  their  doctrine  is  that  of  Pierart,  the  famous  French 
spiritist  and  niesmerizer,  whose  school  flourished  some  dozen  years  aga 
''The  fact  of  a  spectre  returning  to  suck  human  blood,"  says  this 
Doctor,*  **  is  not  so  inexplicable  as  it  seems,  and  here  we  appeal  to  the 
spiritualists  who  admit  the  phenomenon  of  buorporeiiy  or  soul-duplica- 
titm.  The  hands  which  we  have  pressed  .  .  .  these  '  materialized '  limbs, 
so  palpable  .  .  .  prove  clearly  how  much  is  possible  for  astral  spectres 
under  favorable  conditions,** 

The  honorable  physician  expresses  the  theory  of  the  kabalists.  The 
Shadim  are  the  lowest  of  the  spiritual  orders,  Maimonides,  who  tells  us 
that  his  countrymen  were  obliged  to  maintain  an  intimate  intercourse 
with  their  departed  ones,  describes  the  feast  of  blood  they  held  on  such 
occasions.  They  dug  a  hole,  and  fresh  blood  was  poured  in,  over  which 
was  placed  a  table ;  after  which  the  *'  spirits  "  came  and  answered  all 
their  questions,  f 

Pierart,  whose  doctrine  was  founded  on  that  of  the  theurgists, 
exhibits  a  warm  indignation  against  the  superstition  of  the  clergy  which 
requires,  whenever  a  corpse  is  suspected  of  vampirism,  that  a  stake  should 
be  driven  through  the  heart.  So  long  as  the  astral  form  is  not  entirely 
liberated  from  the  body  there  is  a  liability  that  it  may  be  forced  by 
magnetic  attraction  to  reenter  it.  Sometimes  it  will  be  only  half-way 
out,  when  the  corpse,  which  presents  the  appearance  of  death,  is  buried. 
In  such  cases  the  terrified  astral  soul  violently  reenters  its  casket ;  and 
then,  one  of  two  things  happens— either  the  unhappy  victim  will  writht 
in  the  agonizing  torture  of  suffocation,  or,  if  he  had  been  grossly  material. 
he  becomes  a  vampire.  The  bicorporeal  life  begins ;  and  these  unfor- 
tunate buried  cataleptics  sustain  their  miserable  lives  by  having  theu 
astral  bodies  rob  the  life-blood  from  living  persons.  The  sethereal  form 
can  go  wherever  it  pleases ;  and  so  long  as  it  does  not  break  the  link 
which  attaches  it  to  the  body,  it  is  at  liberty  to  wander  about,  either 
visible  or  invisible,  and  feed  on  human  victims.  '<  According  to  all 
appearance,  this  '  spirit '  then  transmits  through  a  mysterious  and  invisi- 
ble cord  of  connection,  which  perhaps,  some  day  may  be  explained,  the 
results  of  the  suction  to  the  material  body  which  lies  inert  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tomb,  aiding  it,  in  a  manner,  to  perpetuate  the  state  of  catalepsy.'*] 

*  Pierart :  "  Revue  Spiritualiste,*'  chapter  on  '*  Vampirim.' 
f  Maimoiiides :    *'  Abodah  Sarah,"  12  Absh,  11  AbCh. 
%  Pierart :  *'  Revue  Spiritualiste." 
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Brierre  de  Boismont  ghres  a  number  of  such  cases,  fully  auUienU- 
cated,  which  he  is  pleased  to  term  '*  hallucinations."  A  recent  inquest^ 
says  a  French  paper,  **has  established  that  in  1871  two  corpses  were 
submitted  to  the  infamous  treatment  of  popular  superstition,  at  the  insd' 
gation  of  the  clergy  .  •  •  O  blind  prejudice  1 "  But  Dr.  Pierart,  quoted 
by  des  Mousseaux,  who  stoutly  adheres  to  vampirism,  exclaims :  *'  Blind, 
you  say  ?  Yes,  blind,  as  much  as  you  like.  But  whence  sprang  these 
prejudices  ?  Why  are  they  perpetuated  in  all  ages,  and  in  so  many 
countries  ?  After  a  crowd  of  facts  of  vampirism  so  often  proved,  should 
we  say  that  there  are  no  more  and  that  they  never  had  a  foundation  r 
Nothing  comes  of  nothing.  Every  belief,  every  custom  springs  from 
facts  and  causes  which  gave  it  birth.  If  one  had  never  seen  appear,  in 
the  bosom  of  families  of  certain  countries,  beings  clothing  themselves  in 
the  shape  of  the  familiar  dead,  coming  thus  to  suck  the  blood  of  one  or 
of  several  persons,  and  if  the  death  of  the  victims  by  emaciation  had  not 
followed,  they  would  never  have  gone  to  disinter  the  corpses  in  cemeteries ; 
we  would  never  have  had  attested  the  incredible  fact  of  p>ersons  buried 
for  several  years  being  found  with  the  corpse  soft,  flexible,  the  eyes  open, 
with  rosy  complexions,  the  mouth  and  nose  full  of  blood,  and  of  the  blood 
running  in  torrents  under  blows,  from  wounds,  and  when  decapitated."  * 

One  of  the  most  important  examples  of  vampirism  figures  in  the 
private  letters  of  the  philosopher,  the  Marquis  d' Argens ;  and,  in  the 
Revue  Britannique^  for  March,  1837,  the  English  traveller  Pashley  de- 
scribes some  that  came  under  his  notice  in  the  island  of  Candia.  Dr. 
Jobard,  the  anti-Catholic  and  an ti -spiritual  Belgian  savant^  testifies  to 
similar  experiences.! 

'*  I  will  not  examine,"  wrote  the  Bishop  d'Avranches  Huet,  *'  whether 
the  facts  of  vampirism,  which  are  constantly  being  reported,  are  true,  or 
the  fruit  of  a  popular  error  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  testified  to  by 
so  many  authors,  able  and  trustworthy,  and  by  so  many  eye-wittusseSy  that 
no  one  ought  to  decide  upon  the  question  without  a  good  deal  of  cau- 
tion."! 

The  chevalier,  who  went  to  great  pains  to  collect  materials  for  his 
demonological  theory,  brings  the  most  thrilling  instances  to  prove  tliat 
all  such  cases  are  produced  by  the  Devil,  who  uses  graveyard  corpses 
with  which  to  clothe  himself,  and  roams  at  night  sucking  people's  blood. 
Methinks  we  could  do  very  well  without  bringing  this  dusky  perse  n- 
age  upon  the  scene.  If  we  are  to  believe  at  all  in  the  return  of  spirits, 
there  are  plenty  of  wicked  sensualists,  misers,  and  sinners  of  other  de* 

*  Dr.  Pierart :  "  Revue  Spirituallste,"  toI.  iv.,  pw  X04. 
t  See  «*  Hauts  Phen.,''  p.  199.        t  "  Huetiana,"  pi  81. 
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icriptions — especially  suicides,  who  could  have  rivalled  the  Devil  himself 
in  malice  in  his  best  days.  It  is  quite  enough  to  be  actually  forced  to 
believe  in  what  we  do  see,  and  know  to  be  a  fact,  namely  spirits,  without 
adding  to  our  Pantheon  of  ghosts  the  Devil — whom  nobody  ever  saw. 

Still,  there  are  interesting  particulars  to  be  gathered  in  relation  to 
vampirism,  since  belief  in  this  phenomenon  has  existed  in  all  countries, 
from  the  remotest  ages.  The  Slavonian  nations,  the  Greeks,  the  Walla- 
chians,  and  the  Servians  would  rather  doubt  the  existence  of  their 
enemies,  the  Turks,  than  the  fact  that  there  are  vampires.  The  broucoldk, 
or  vourdalak,  as  the  latter  are  called,  are  but  too  familiar  guests  at  the 
Slavonian  fireside.  Writers  of  the  greatest  ability,  men  as  full  of  sagacity 
as  of  high  integrity,  have  treated  of  the  subject  and  believed  in  it 
Whence,  then,  such  a  superstition  f  Whence  that  unanimous  credence 
throughout  the  ages,  and  whence  that  identity  in  details  and  similarity  of 
description  as  to  that  one  particular  phenomenon  which  we  find  in  the 
testimony — generally  sworn  evidence — of  peoples  foreign  to  each  other 
and  differing  widely  in  matters  concerning  other  superstitions. 

"  There  are,"  says  Dom  Calinet,  a  skeptical  Benedictine  monk  of  the 
last  century,  **  two  different  ways  to  destroy  the  belief  in  these  pretended 
ghosts.  .  .  .  The  first  would  be  to  explain  the  prodigies  of  vampirism  by 
physical  causes.  The  second  way  is  to  deny  totally  the  truth  of  all  such 
stories ;  and  the  latter  plan  would  be  undoubtedly  the  most  certain,  as 
the  most  wise."  * 

The  first  way — that  of  explaining  it  by  physical,  though  occult  causes, 
is  the  one  adopted  by  the  Pierart  school  of  mesmerism.  It  is  certainly  not 
the  spiritualists  who  have  a  right  to  doubt  the  plausibility  of  this  explan- 
ation. The  second  plan  is  that  adopted  by  scientists  and  skeptics.  They 
deny  point-blank.  As  des  Mousseaux  remarks,  there  is  no  better  or 
surer  way,  and  none  exacts  less  of  either  philosophy  or  science. 

The  spectre  of  a  village  herdsman,  near  Kodom,  in  Bavaria,  began 
appearing  to  several  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  either  in  consequence 
of  their  fright  or  some  other  cause,  every  one  of  them  died  during  the 
following  week.  Driven  to  despair,  the  peasants  disinterred  the  corpse, 
and  pinned  it  to  the  ground  with  a  long  stake.  The  same  night  he 
appeared  again,  plunging  people  into  convulsions  of  fright,  and  suffocat- 
ing several  of  them.  Then  the  village  authorities  delivered  the  body 
into  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  who  carried  it  to  a  neighboring  field 
and  burned  it  "  The  corpse,"  says  des  Mousseaux,  quoting  Dom  Cal 
niet,  '*  howled  like  a  madman,  kicking  and  tearing  as  if  he  had  beer 

^Dom  Calmet:  <^  Apparitions,*'  etc.  Paris,  1751,  voL  U.,  p.  47;  *'H«uts  Pbea 
lie  la  Magie,'*  195. 
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alire.  When  he  wt  s  nin  through  again  widi  sharp-pointed  stakes,  he 
uttered  piercing  cries,  and  vomited  masses  of  crimson  bleed.  Theafptr 
ritions  of  this  spectre  ceased  only  after  the  corpse  had  been  reduced  to 
ashes."  * 

Officers  of  justice  visited  the  places  said  to  be  so  hannted ;  the  bodies 
were  exhumed,  and  in  nearly  every  case  it  was  observed  that  tbe  corpse 
suspected  of  vampirism  looked  healthy  and  rosy,  and  the  flesh  was  in  do 
way  decaying.  The  objects  which  had  belonged  to  these  ghosts  were 
observed  moving  about  the  house  without  any  one  touching  theuu  But 
the  legal  authorities  generally  refused  to  resort  to  cremation  and  behead- 
ing before  they  had  observed  the  strictest  rules  of  legal  procedure.  Wit- 
nesses were  sununoned  to  appear,  and  evidence  was  heard  and  care&lljf 
weighed.  After  that  the  exhumed  corpses  were  examined ;  and  if  they 
exhibited  the  unequivocal  and  characteristic  signs  of  vampirism,  they 
were  handed  over  to  the  executioner. 

^'But,"  argues  Dom  Calmet,f  *'the  principal  difficulty  consists  in 
learning  Aow  these  vampires  can  quit  their  tombs,  and  how  they  reenter 
them,  without  appearing  fo  Iiave  disturbed  the  earth  in  the  least ;  how  is 
it  that  they  are  seen  with  their  usual  clothing  ;  how  can  they  go  about, 
and  walk,  and  eatf  ,  .  .  li  this  is  all  unagination  on  the  part  of  those 
who  believe  themselves  molested  by  such  vampires,  how  happens  it  that 
the  accused  ghosts  are  subsequently  found  in  their  graves  .  .  .  exhilnting 
no  signs  of  decay,  full  of  blood,  supple  and  fresh  ?  How  explain  the 
cause  of  their  feet  found  muddy  and  covered  with  dirt  on  the  day  follcw- 
ing  the  night  they  had  appeared  and  frightened  their  neighbors,  while 
nothing  of  the  sort  was  ever  found  on  other  corpses  buried  in  the  same 
cemetery  ?  \  How  is  it  again  that  once  burned  they  never  reappear  ?  and 
that  these  cases  should  happen  so  often  in  this  country  that  it  is  found 
impossible  to  cure  people  from  this  prejudice;  for,  instead  of  being 
destroyed,  daily  experience  only  fortifies  the  superstition  in  the  people, 
and  increases  belief  in  it."  § 

There  is  a  phenomenon  in  nature  unknown,  and  therefore  rejected 
by  physiology  and  psychology  in  our  age  of  unb^iel  This  phenomenon 
is  a  state  of  half  death.  Virtually,  the  body  is  dead ;  and,  in  cases  of 
persons  in  whom  matter  does  not  predominate  over  spirit  and  wicked- 
ness not  so  great  as  to  destroy  spirituality,  if  left  alone,  their  astral  soul 
will  disengage  itself  by  gradual  efforts,  and,  v^ien  the  last  link  is  broken, 


•  "  Hauts  Phen.,»»  p.  196.        \  IbM. 

t  See  the  same  sworn  testimony  in  o£ficial  documents  1  *'I>e  Fln^Br,  ^  Cami%' 
H.  Blanc»  1859.     Plon,  Paris. 

gDom  Calmet :  *'  Apparit.,  *'  voL  ti.,  chap,  xliv.,  pc  aia. 
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it  finds  itself  separated  forever  from  its  earthly  body.  Equal  biagnetic 
polarity  will  violently  repulse  the  ethereal  man  from  the  decaying  organic 
mass.  The  whole  difficulty  lies  in  that  i,  the  ultimate  moment  of  separa- 
tion between  the  two  is  believed  to  be  that  when  the  body  is  declared 
d£€td  by  science ;  and  2,  a  prevailing  unbelief  in  the  existence  of  either 
soul  or  spirit  in  man,  by  the  same  science. 

Pierart  tries  to  demonstrate  that  in  every  case  it  is  dangerous  to  bury 
people  too  soon,  even  though  the  body  may  show  undoubted  signs  of 
putrefaction.  "  Poor  dead  cataleptics,"  says  the  doctor,  "  buried  as  if 
quiti  dead,  in  cold  and  dry  spots  where  morbid  causes  are  incapable  te 
effect  the  destruction  of  their  bodies^  their  (astral)  spirit  enveloping  itself 
with  a  fiuidic  body  (ethereal)  is  prompted  to  quit  the  precincts  of  its 
tomb,  and  to  exercise  on  living  beings  acts  peculiar  to  physical  life,  espe- 
cially that  of  nutrition^  the  result  of  which,  by  a  mysterious  link  between 
soul  and  body,  which  spiritualistic  science  will  explain  some  day,  is  for- 
warded to  tlie  material  body  lying  still  in  its  tomb,  and  the  latter  thus 
helped  to  perpetuate  its  vital  existence."  *  These  spirits,  in  their  ephem- 
eral bodies,  have  been  often  seen  coming  out  from  the  graveyard ;  they 
are  known  to  have  clung  to  their  living  neighbors,  and  have  sucked  their 
blood.  Judicial  inquiry  has  established  that  from  this  resulted  an  emacia- 
tion of  the  victimized  persons,  which  often  terminated  in  death. 

Thus,  following  the  pious  advice  of  Dom  Calmet,  we  must  either  go 
on  denying,  or,  if  human  and  legal  testimonies  are  worth  anything,  accept 
the  only  explanation  possible.  ^'  That  souls  departed  are  embodied  in 
aerial  or  aetherial  vehicles  is  most  fully  and  plainly  proved  by  those  excel- 
lent men.  Dr.  C.  and  Dr.  More,"  says  Glanvil,  "  and  they  have  largely 
■hown  that  this  was  the  doctrine  of  the  greatest  philosophers  and  most 
ancient  and  aged  fathers."  f 

Gdrres,  the  German  philosopher,  says  to  the  same  effect,  that ''  God 
never  created  man  as  a  dead  corpse,  but  as  an  Ki\\mzX  full  of  life.  Once 
He  had  thus  produced  him,  finding  him  ready  to  receive  the  immortal 
breath,  He  breathed  him  in  the  face,  and  thus  man  became  a  double  mas- 
terpiece in  His  hands.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  life  itself  that  this  mysterious 
insufflation  took  place  in  the  first  man  (race?);  and  thence  were 
united  the  animal  soul  issued  firom  earth,  and  the  spirit  emanating  from 
heaven."  J 

Des  Mousseaux,  in  company  with  other  Roman  Catholic  writers,  tx- 
daims:   "This  proposition  is  utterly  anti-Catholic!"     Well,  and  sup- 

•  Pierart:  ••  Revue  Spiritualiste,*^  vol.  Iv.,  p.  104. 

f  '*  Sadductsmos  Triumphatus/'  yoL  ii.,  p.  7a 

I  Gdnres :  <«  Complete  Worki,"  yoL  uL,  cIi.  vii.,  p.  13a. 
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pose  it  is ?  It  may  be  archianti-Catholic,  and  still  be  bgic,  and  oier i 
solution  for  many  a  psychological  puzzle.  The  sun  of  science  and  {M 
osophy  shines  for  every  one ;  and  if  Catholics,  who  hardly  number  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  population  of  the  globe,  do  not  feel  satisfied,  perhaps 
the  many  millions  of  people  of  other  religions  who  outnumber  them,  will 

And  now,  before  parting  with  this  repulsive  subject  of  vampirism,  we 
will  give  one  more  illustration,  without  other  voucher  than  the  statement 
that  it  was  given  to  us  by  apparently  trustworthy  witnesses. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  there  occurred  in  Rus- 
sia, one  of  the  most  frightful  cases  of  vampirism  on  record.  The  gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  of  Teh was  a  man  of  about  sixty  years,  of  a 

malicious,  tyrannical,  cruel,  and  jealous  disposition.  Clothed  with  des- 
potic authority,  he  exercised  it  without  stint,  as  his  brutal  instincts 
prompted.  He  fell  in  love  with  the  pretty  daughter  of  a  subordinate 
official.  Although  the  girl  was  betrothed  to  a  young  man  whom  she 
loved,  the  tyrant  forced  her  father  to  consent  to  his  having  her  many 
him  ;  and  the  poor  victim,  despite  her  despair,  became  his  wife.  His 
jealous  disposition  exhibited  itself.  He  beat  her,  confined  her  to  her 
room  for  weeks  together,  and  prevented  her  seeing  any  one  except  in  his 
presence.  He  finally  fell  sick  and  died.  Finding  his  end  approaching 
he  made  her  swear  never  to  marry  again ;  and  with  fearful  oaths,  threat- 
ened that,  in  case  she  did,  he  would  return  firom  his  grave  and  kill  her. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  across  the  river ;  and  the  young  widow 
experienced  no  further  annoyance,  until,  nature  getting  the  better  of  her 
fears,  she  listened  to  the  importunities  of  her  former  lover,  and  they  were 
again  betrothed. 

On  the  night  of  the  customary  betrothal-feast,  when  all  had  retired, 
the  old  mansion  was  aroused  by  shrieks  proceeding  from  her  roooL  The 
doors  were  burst  open,  and  the  unhappy  woman  was  found  lying  on  her 
bed,  in  a  swoon.  At  the  same  time  a  carriage  was  heard  rumbling  out 
of  the  courtyard.  Her  body  was  found  to  be  black  and  blue  in  places, 
as  fi-om  the  effect  of  pinches,  and  fi'om  a  slight  puncture  on  her  neck 
drops  of  blood  were  oozing.  Upon  recovering,  she  stated  that  her 
deceased  husband  had  suddenly  entered  her  room,  appearing  exactly  as 
in  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  dreadful  pallor ;  that  he  had  upbraided 
her  for  her  inconstancy,  and  then  beaten  and  pinched  her  most  cruelly. 
Her  story  was  disbelieved ;  but  the  next  morning,  the  guard  stationed 
at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  which  spans  the  river,  reported  that,  just 
before  midnight,  a  black  coach  and  six  had  driven  furiously  past  them, 
toward  the  town,  without  answering  their  challenge. 

The  new  governor,  who  disbelieved  the  story  of  the  apparition,  took 
nevertheless  the  precaution  of  doubling  the  guards  across  the  bridge. 
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The  same  thing  happened,  however,  night  after  night ;  the  soldiers  de- 
claring that  the  toll-bar  at  their  station  near  the  bridge  would  rise  (^  it* 
self,  and  the  spectral  equipage  sweep  by  them  despite  their  efforts  to  stop 
it  At  the  same  time  every  night,  the  coach  would  rumble  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  house ;  the  watchers,  inchiding  the  widow's  family,  and 
the  servants,  would  be  thrown  into  a  heavy  sleep ;  and  every  morning 
the  young  victim  would  be  found  bruised,  bleeding,  and  swooning  as 
before.  The  town  was  thrown  into  consternation.  The  physicians  had 
no  explanations  to  offer ;  priests  came  to  pass  the  night  in  prayer,  but 
as  midnight  approached,  all  would  be  seized  with  the  terrible  lethargy. 
Finally,  the  archbishop  of  the  province  came,  and  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  exorcism  in  person,  but  the  following  morning  the  governor's 
widow  was  found  worse  than  ever.     She  was  now  brought  to  death's  door. 

The  governor  was  finally  driven  to  take  the  severest  measures  to 
stop  the  ever-increasing  panic  in  the  town.  He  stationed  fifty  Cossacks 
along  the  bridge,  with  orders  to  stop  the  spectre-carriage  at  all  hazards. 
Promptly  at  the  usual  hour,  it  was  heard  and  seen  approaching  from  the 
direction  of  tlie  cemetery.  The  officer  of  the  guard,  and  a  priest  bearing 
a  crucifix,  planted  themselves  in  front  of  the  toll-bar,  and  together 
shouted  :  "  In  the  name  of  God,  and  the  Czar,  who  goes  there  ?  "  Out  of 
the  coach-window  was  thrust  a  well-remembered  head,  and  a  familiar  voice 

responded  :  "  The  Privy  Councillor  of  State  and  Governor,  C 1 " 

At  the  same  moment,  the  officer,  the  priest,  and  the  soldiers  were  flung 
aside  as  by  an  electric  shock,  and  the  ghostly  equipage  passed  by  them, 
before  they  could  recover  breath. 

The  archbishop  then  resolved,  as  a  last  expedient,  to  resort  to  the 
time-honored  plan  of  exhuming  the  body,  and  pinning  it  to  the  earth  with 
an  oaken  stake  driven  through  its  heart.  This  was  done  with  great  reli- 
gious ceremony  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  populace.  The  story  is  that 
the  body  was  found  gorged  with  blood,  and  with  red  cheeks  and  lips. 
At  the  instant  that  the  first  blow  was  struck  upon  the  stake,  a  groan 
issued  from  the  corpse,  and  a  jet  of  blood  spurted  high  into  the  air.  The 
archbishop  pronounced  the  usual  exorcism,  the  body  was  relnterred,  and 
from  that  time  no  more  was  heard  of  the  vampire. 

How  far  the  facts  of  this  case  may  have  been  exaggerated  by  tradi- 
tion, we  cannot  say.  But  we  had  it  years  ago  from  an  eye-witness ;  and 
at  the  present  day  there  are  families  in  Russia  whose  elder  members  will 
recall  the  dreadful  tale. 

As  to  the  statement  found  in  medical  books  that  there  are  fre(|uent 
cases  of  inhumation  while  the  subjects  are  but  in  a  cataleptic  state  and 
the  persistent  denials  of  specialists  that  such  things  happen,  except  very 
rarely,  we  have  but  to  turn  to  the  daily  press  of  every  cou  itry  V   find 
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the  horrid  fact  substantiated  The  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.  A.,  authoi 
of  Ask£4  to  AskeSy*  enumerates  in  his  work,  written  in  adrocacy  of  cr^ 
nation,  some  very  distressing  cases  of  premature  burial.  On  page  forty 
six  occurs  the  following  dialogue  : 

'*  But  do  )'ou  know  of  nutny  cases  of  premature  burial  ?  *' 

*'  Undoubtedly  I  da  I  will  not  say  that  in  our  temperate  climate  thcj 
are  frequent,  but  they  do  occur.  Hardly  a  graveyard  is  opened  but 
coffins  are  found  containing  bodies  not  only  turned,  but  skeletons  con- 
torted in  the  last  hopeless  struggle  for  life  underground.  The  turning 
may  be  due  to  some  clumsy  shaking  of  the  coffin,  bui  net  ike  ctm/oriwn.*' 

After  this  he  proceeds  to  give  the  following  recent  cases  : 

''At  Bergerac  (Dordogne),  in  1842,  the  patient  took  a  sleeping 
draught  • .  .  but  he  woke  not. .  .  .  They  bled  him,  and  he  w<^e  not  .  .  . 
At  last  they  declared  him  to  be  dead,  and  buried  him.  After  a  few  days 
remembering  the  sleeping  draught,  they  opened  the  grave.  The  bodj 
had  turned  and  struggUdy 

"  The  Sunday  Times^  December  30,  1838,  relates  that  at  Tonneins, 
Lower  Garonne,  a  man  was  buried,  when  an  indistinct  noise  proceeded 
from  the  coffin;  the  reckless  grave-digger  fled.  .  .  .  The  coffin  was 
hauled  up  and  burst  open.  A  face  stiffened  in  terror  and  despair,  a  torn 
winding-sheet,  contorted  limbs,  told  the  sad  truth — too  tate,'* 

"  The  TimeSf  May,  1874,  states  that  in  August  of  1873,  ^  young  lady 
died  soon  af^er  her  marriage.  .  .  .  Within  a  ye^  the  husband  married 
again,  and  the  mother  of  his  first  bride  resolved  to  remove  her  daughter's 
body  to  Marseilles.  They  opened  the  vault  and  found  the  poor  girl's 
body  prostrate,  her  hair  dishevelled,  her  shroud  torn  to  pieces."  f 

As  we  will  have  to  refer  to  the  subject  once  more  in  connection  with 
Bible  miracles,  we  will  leave  it  for  the  present,  and  return  to  naagical 
phenomena. 

If  we  were  to  give  a  full  description  of  the  various  manifestations  which 
take  place  among  adepts  in  India  and  other  countries,  we  might  fill  vol- 
umes, but  this  would  be  profitless,  as  there  would  remain  no  space  for 
exi^anation.  Therefore  we  select  b  preference  such  as  either  find  their 
parallels  in  modern  phenomena  or  are  authenticated  by  legal  inquiry. 
Horst  tried  to  present  an  iciea  of  certain  Persian  spirits  to  his  readers, 
and  failed ;  for  the  bare  mention  of  some  of  them  is  calculated  to  set  tha 
brains  of  a  believer  in  a  whirl  There  are  the  Dcvs  and  their  specialities ; 
the  Darwands  and  their  gloomy  tricks ;  the  Shadim  and  Djinnas ;  the 
whole  vast  legion  of  spirits,  demons,  gcblins»  and  elves  of  the  Persiao 

*  '^  Ashes  to  Ashes,**  London :  Daldy,  Isbister  ^  Co.,  1875. 
i  The  author  refers  all  those  who  may  doubt  such  statementi  to  G.  A  Walker^ 
^*C^\cring^  from  Graveyards,'*  pp.  84-193, 194,  etc; 
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calendar ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  Seraphim,  Chenibim, 
Izeds,  Amshaspands,  Sep^iroth,  Malachini,  Elohim;  and,  adds  Horst, 
'*  the  miHions  of  astral  and  elementary  spirits,  of  intermediary  spirits, 
ghosts,  and  imaginary  beings  of  all  races  and  colors.''  * 

But  the  majority  of  these  spirits  have  naught  to  do  with  the  phenom- 
ena consciously  and  deliberately  produced  by  the  Eastern  magicians. 
The  latter  repudiate  such  an  accosation  and  leave  to  sorcerers  the  help 
even  of  elemental  spirits  and  the  elementary  spooks.  The  adept  has  an 
unlimited  power  over  bodi,  but  be  rarely  uses  it.  For  the  production  of 
physical  phenomena  he  smnmons  the  nature^irits  as  obedient  fcwers^ 
not  as  intelligences. 

As  we  always  hke  to  strengthen  our  arguments  by  testimonies  other 
than  omr  own,  it  may  be  well  to  present  the  opinion  of  a  daily  paper,  the 
Boston  Herald^  as  to  phenomena  in  general  and  mediums  in  particulai. 
Having  encountered  sad  faihires  with  some  dishonest  persons,  who  may 
or  may  not  be  niediumistic,  the  writer  went  to  the  trouble  of  ascertaining 
as  to  some  wonders  said  to  be  produced  in  India,  and  compares  them 
with  those  of  modem  thaumatiu-gy. 

*'  The  medium  of  the  present  day/'  he  sa3rs,  '*  bears  a  closer  resem- 
blance, in  methods  and  manipulations,  to  the  well-known  conjurer  of 
history,  than  any  other  representative  of  the  magic  art  How  far  short 
be  still  remains  of  the  performances  of  his  prototypes  is  illustrated  below. 
In  1615  a  delegation  of  highly-educated  and  distinguished  men  from  the 
English  East  India  Company  visited  the  Emperor  Jehangire.  While  on 
their  mission  they  witnessed  many  most  wonderful  performances,  almost 
causing  them  to  discredit  their  senses,  and  far  beyond  any  hint  even  of 
solution.  A  party  of  Bengalese  conjurers  and  jugglers,  'showing  their  art 
before  the  emperor,  were  desired  to  produce  upon  the  spot,  and  from 
leed,  ten  mulberry  trees.  They  immediately  planted  ten  seeds,  which, 
in  a  few  minutes  produced  as  many  trees.  The  ground  divided  over  the 
spot  where  a  seed  was  planted,  tiny  leaves  appeared,  at  once  followed  by 
slender  shoots,  which  rapidly  gained  elevation,  putting  out  leaves  and 
twigs  and  branches,  finally  spreading  wide  in  the  air,  budding,  blossom- 
ing and  yielding  fruit,  which  matured  upon  the  spot,  and  was  found  to  be 
excellent.  And  this  before  the  beholder  had  turned  away  his  eyes.  Fig, 
almond,  mango,  and  walnut  trees  were  at  the  same  time  under  like  con- 
ditions produced,  yielding  the  fruit  which  belonged  to  each.  Wonder  suc- 
ceeded wonder.  The  branches  were  filled  with  birds  of  beautiful  plumage 
flitting  about  among  the  leaves  and  singing  sweet  notes.  The  leaves 
tomed  to  rasset,  fell  from  their  places,  branches  and  twigs  withered,  and 

^  Hdnt :  **  ZMber  Bibliirthek,**  v«l.  v.,  ^  fa. 
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finally  the  trees  sank  back  into  the  eai  th,  out  of  which  they  had  all  sprang 
within  the  hour.  . 

"Another  had  a  bow  and  about  fifty  steel-pointed  arrows.  He  shot  an 
arrow  into  the  air,  when,  lo !  the  arrow  became  fixed  in  space  at  a  con- 
siderable height.  Another  and  another  arrow  was  sent  ofi^  each  fixing 
itself  in  the  shaft  of  the  preceding,  until  all  formed  a  chain  of  arrows  ii 
the  air,  excepting  the  last  shot,  which,  striking  the  chain,  brought  the 
whole  to  the  ground  in  detachments. 

'*  They  set  up  two  common  tents  facing  each  other,  and  about  a  bow- 
shot apart  These  tents  were  critically  examined  by  the  spectators,  as 
are  the  cabinets  of  the  mediums,  and  pronounced  empty.  The  tents 
were  fastened  to  the  ground  all  around.  The  lookers-on  were  then  in- 
vited to  choose  what  animals  or  birds  they  would  have  issue  from  these 
tents  to  engage  in  a  battle.  Khaun-e-Jahaun  incredulously  asked  to  see  a 
fight  between  ostriches.  In  a  few  minutes  an  ostrich  came  out  from  each 
tent  rushed  to  combat  with  deadly  earnestness,  and  from  them  the  blood 
soon  began  to  stream ;  but  they  were  so  nearly  matched  that  neither 
could  win  the  victory,  and  they  were  at  last  separated  by  the  conjurers 
and  conveyed  within  the  tents.  After  this  the  varied  demands  of  the  spec 
tators  for  birds  and  animals  were  exactly  complied  with,  always  with  the 
same  results. 

*'  A  large  cauldron  was  set,  and  into  it  a  quantity  of  rice  thrown. 
Without  the  sign  of  fire  this  rice  soon  began  to  boil,  and  out  from  the  caul- 
dron was  taken  more  than  one  hundred  platters  of  cooked  rice,  with  a 
stewed  fowl  at  the  top  of  each.  This  trick  is  performed  on  a  smaller  scale 
by  the  most  ordinary  fakirs  of  the  present  day. 

'*  But  space  fails  to  give  opportunity  for  illustrating,  from  the  records 
of  the  past,  how  the  miserably  tame  performances — by  comparison— of 
the  mediums  of  the  present  day  were  pale  and  overshadowed  by  those  of 
other  days  and  more  adroit  peoples.  There  is  not  a  wonderful  feature  in 
any  of  the  so-called  phenomena  or  manifestations  which  was  not,  nay, 
which  is  not  now  more  than  duplicated  by  other  skilful  performers,  whose 
connection  with  earth,  and  earth  alone,  is  too  evident  to  be  doubted,  even 
if  the  fact  was  not  supported  by  tiieir  own  testimony." 

It  is  an  error  to  say  that  fakirs  or  jugglers  will  always  claim  that  they 
are  helped  by  spirits.  In  quasi-religious  evocations,  such  as  Jacolliot*s 
Kovindasami  is  described  to  have  produced  before  this  French  gentleman, 
when  the  parties  desire  to  see  real  "  spiritual "  manifestations,  they  will 
resort  to  Pitris,  their  disembodied  ancestors,  and  other /i/r^  spirits.  These 
they  can  evoke  but  through  prayer.  As  to  all  other  phenomena,  they  are 
produced  by  the  magician  and  fakir  at  will.  Notwithstanding  the  state 
of  apparent  abjectness  in  which  the  latter  lives,  he  is  often  an  initiate  of 
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the  temples,  and  is  as  well  acquainted  with  occultism  as  his  richer  breth« 
ren. 

The  Chaldeans,  whom  Cicero  counts  among  the  oldest  magicians, 
placed  the  basis  of  all  magic  in  the  inner  powers  of  man's  soul,  and  by 
the  discernment  of  magic  properties  in  plants,  minerals,  and  animals. 
By  the  aid  of  these  they  performed  the  most  wonderful  "  miracles." 
Magic,  with  them,  was  synonymous  with  religion  and  science.     It  is  but 
later  that  the  religious  myths  of  the   Magdean  dualism,  disfigured  by 
Christian  theology  and  euhemerized  by  certain  fathers  of  the  Church,  as- 
sumed the  disgusting  shape  in  which  we  find  them  expounded  by  such 
Catholic  writers  as  des  Mousseaux.     The  objective  reality  of  the  mediae- 
val incubus  and  succnbus,  that  abominable  superstition  of  the  middle  ages 
which  cost  so  many  human  lives,  advocated  by  this  author  in  a  whole  vol 
ume,  is  the  monstrous  production  of  religious  fanaticism  and  epilepsy 
It  can  have  no  objective  form ;  and  to  attribute  its  effects  to  the  Devil  is 
blasphemy :  impl)dng  that  God,  after  creating  Satan,  would  allow  him  to 
adopt  such  a  course.    If  we  are  forced  to  believe  in  vampirism,  it  is  on  the 
strength  of  two  irrefragable  propositions  of  occult  psychological  science : 
I.  The  astral  soul  is  a  separable  distinct  entity  of  our  ego^  and  can  roam 
far  away  from  the  body  without  breaking  the  thread  of  life.    2.  The  corpse 
is  not  utterly  dead,  and  while  it  can  yet  be  reentered  by  its  tenant,  the  lat- 
ter can  gather  sufficient  material  emanations  from  it  to  enable  itself  to 
appear  in  a  quasi- terrestrial  shape.     But  to  uphold,  with  des  Mousseaux 
and  de  Mirville,  that  the  Devil,  whom  the  Catholics  endow  with  a  power 
which,  in  antagonism,  equals  that  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  transfonns  him- 
self into  wolves,  snakes,  and  dogs,  to  satisfy  his  lust  and  procreate  mon- 
sters, is  an  idea  within  which  lie  hidden  the  germs  of  devil-worship,  lunacy, 
and  sacrilege.     The  Catholic  Church,  which  not  only  teaches  us  to  believe 
in  this  monstrous  fallacy,  but  forces  her  missionaries  to  preach  such  a 
dogma,  need  not  revolt  against  the  devil-worship  of  some  Parsee  and 
South  India  sects.     Quite  the  reverse  ;  for  when  we  hear  the  Yezides  re- 
peat the  well-known  proverb :  "  Keep  friends  with  the  demons  ;  give  them 
your  property,  your  bl3od,  your  service,  and  you  need  not  care  about 
God — He  will  not  harm  you,*  we  find  him  but  consistent  with  his  belief 
and  reverential  to  the  Supreme ;  his  logic  is  sound  anc^  rational ;  he  re- 
veres God  too  deeply  to  imagine  that  He  who  created  the  universe  and 
its  laws  is  able  to  hurt  him,  poor  atom  ;  but  the  demons  are  there  ;  they 
are  imperfect,  and  therefore  he  has  good  reasons  to  dread  them. 

Therefore,  the  Devil,  in  his  various  transformations,  can  be  bi.t  a  fallacy- 
When  we  imagine  that  we  see,  and  hear,  and  feel  him,  it  is  b'lt  too  often 
the  reflection  of  our  own  wicked,  depraved,  and  polluted  soul  that  we 
see,  hear,  and  feel.     Like  attracts  like,  they  say ;  thus,  according  to  the 
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mood  in  which  our  astral  form  oozes  out  during  the  hours  of  sleep,  at 
cording  to  our  thoughts,  pursuits,  and  daily  occupations,  all  of  which  ais 
fairly  impressed  upon  the  plastic  capsule  called  the  Auman  soul^  the  latter 
attracts  around  itself  spiritual  beings  congenial  to  itself.  Hence  some 
dreams  and  visions  that  are  pure  and  beautiful,  others  fiendish  and  beastly. 
The  person  awakes,  and  either  hastens  to  the  confessional,  or  laughs  in 
callous  indifference  at  the  thought  In  the  first  case,  he  is  promised  final 
salvation,  at  the  cost  of  some  indulgences  (which  he  has  to  purchase  from 
the  church),  and  perhaps  a  little  taste  of  purgatory,  or  even  of  helL  Wh&t 
matter  ?  is  he  not  safe  to  be  eternal  and  immortal,  do  what  he  may  ? 
It  is  the  Devil.  Away  with  him,  with  bell,  book,  and  holy  sprinkler  1  But 
the  "  Devil ''  comes  back,  and  often  the  true  believer  is  forced  to  disbelieve 
in  God,  when  he  clearly  perceives  that  the  Devil  has  the  best  of  his  Creatoi 
and  Master.  Then  he  is  left  to  the  second  emergency.  He  remains  in- 
different, and  gives  himself  up  entirely  to  the  Devil.  He  dies,  and  the 
reader  has  learned  the  sequel  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

The  thought  is  beautifully  expressed  by  Dr.  £nnemoser :  "  Religion 
did  not  here  [Europe  and  China]  strike  root  so  deeply  as  among  the  Hin- 
dus," says  he,  arguing  upon  this  superstition.  ^'  The  spirit  of  the  Greeks 
and  Persians  was  more  volatile.  •  •  .  The  philosophical  idea  in  the  good 
and  bad  principle,  and  of  the  spiritual  world  .  .  •  must  have  assisted 
tradition  in  forming  visions  of  heavenly  and  hellish  shapes,  and  the  most 
fiightful  distortions,  which  in  India  were  much  more  simply  produced  by 
a  more  enthusiastic  fanaticism  ;  there  the  seer  received  by  divine  light ; 
here  he  lost  himself  in  a  multitude  of  outward  objects,  with  which  be 
confounded  his  own  identity.  Convulsions,  accompanied  by  the  mind's 
absence  from  the  body,  in  distant  countries,  were  here  common,  for  the 
imagination  was  less  firm,  and  also  less  spiritual. 

'*  The  outward  causes  are  also  different ;  the  modes  of  life,  geographical 
position,  and  artificial  means  producing  various  modifications.  The  mode 
of  life  in  Western  countries  has  always  been  very  variable,  and  therefore 
disturbs  and  distorts  the  occupation  of  the  senses,  and  the  outward  life  is 
therefore  reflected Mi^on  the  inner  dream-world.  The  spirits,  therefore,  are 
of  endless  varieties  of  shape,  and  incline  men  to  gratify  their  passions, 
showing  them  the  means  of  so  doing,  and  descending  even  to  the  minutest 
particulars,  which  was  so  far  below  the  elevated  natures  of  Indian  seers." 

Let  the  student  of  occult  sciences  make  his  own  nature  as  pure  and 
his  thoughts  as  elevated  as  those  of  these  Indian  seers,  and  he  may  sleep 
unmolested  by  vampire,  incubus,  or  succubus.  Around  the  insensible 
form  of  such  a  sleeper  the  immortal  spirit  sheds  a  power  divine  that  pra 
tects  it  from  evil  approaclies,  as  though  it  were  a  crystal  walL 

"  Haec  murus  aeneus  esto :  nil  conscire  sibi,  nulla  pallascere  culpa." 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

"ALomnsT.    Thon  ahraTs  tpmke^  riddles.    TeU  me  if  tiNi  art  that  fbaalmiB  of  vliicfa  B«nMfd 
Lord  TVcrigaa  writ  t 

*'  Msscurr.    I  am  not  diat  fountain,  but  I  am  die  water.    The  feontatn  oorapastedi  me  aboot** 

— Sandivogius,  Ntvt  Ligki  0/ Alehyn^. 

"An  dut  we  profess  to  do  is  diis ;  to  find  out  the  secrets  of  die  human  frames  to  know  why  die  parts 
and  die  blood  stagnates,  and  to  apply  continual  preventatives  to  die  effects  of  time.    ThU  U  imt 
ic;  it  is  die  art  of  medicine  righdy  understood."— Bulwks-Lvtton. 

'*  Lo,  warrior !  now  die  cross  of  Red 
Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead  ; 
Within  it  bums  a  wondrous  light. 
To  diaae  die  spirits  that  love  the  night. 
That  lamp  shall  bum  unquenchably 
Until  the  eternal  doom  shaQ  be." 


'*  No  earthly  flame  bhued  efer  so  bright"— -Sni  Waltik  Soott 


THERE  are  persons  whose  minds  would  be  incapable  of  appreci- 
ating the  intellectual  grandeur  of  the  ancients,  even  in  physical 
science,  were  they  to  receive  the  most  complete  demonstration  of  their 
profound  learning  and  achievements.  Notwithstanding  the  lesson  of 
caution  which  more  than  one  unexpected  discovery  has  taught  them, 
they  still  pursue  their  old  plan  of  denying,  and,  what  is  stiU  worse,  of 
ridiculing  that  which  they  have  no  means  of  either  proving  o^  disproving. 
So,  for  instance,  they  will  pooh-pooh  the  idea  of  talismans  having  any 
efficacy  one  way  or  the  other.  That  the  seven  spirits  of  the  Apocdlypsi 
have  direct  relation  to  the  seven  occult  powers  in  nature,  appears  in- 
comprehensible and  absurd  to  their  feeble  intellects ;  and  the  bare  thought 
of  a  magician  claiming  to  work  wonders  through  certain  kabalistic  rites 
convulses  them  with  laughter.  Perceiving  only  a  geometrical  figure 
traced  upon  a  paper,  a  bit  of  metal,  or  other  substance,  they  cannot 
imagine  how  any  reasonable  being  should  ascribe  to  either  any  occult 
potency.  But  those  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  inform  themselves 
know  that  the  ancients  achieved  as  great  discoveries  in  psychology  as  in 
physics,  and  that  their  explorations  left  few  secrets  to  be  discovered. 

For  our  part,  when  we  realize  that  a  pentacle  is  a  synthetic  figure 
which  expresses  in  concrete  form  a  profound  truth  of  nature,  we  can  see 
nothing  more  ridiculous  in  it  than  in  the  figures  of  Euclid,  and  nothing 
half  so  comical  as  the  symbols  in  a  modem  work  on  chemistry.  What 
to  the  uninitiated  reader  can  appear  more  absurd  than  that  the  sjrmbol 
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NAjCOi — ^means  soda !  and  that  C,H|0  is  but  another  way  of  writing 
alcohol !  How  very  amusing  that  the  alchemists  should  express  their 
Azothy  or  creative  principle  of  nature  (astral  light),  by  the  symbol 

T 


U 

which  embraces  three  things  :  ist,  The  divine  hypothesis ;  2d,  The  philo- 
sophical synthesis ;  3d,  The  physical  synthesis — that  is  to  say,  a  belief, 
an  idea,  and  a  force.  But  how  perfectly  natural  that  a  modem  chemist 
who  wishes  to  indicate  to  the  students  in  his  laboratory  the  reaction  of  a 
sodic-carbonate  with  cream-of- tartar  in  solution,  should  employ  the  fol- 
lowing symbol : 

(Na,CO,H-2HKC4H40.+Aq)=_ 

(2NaKC4H  A  H-  H.O  H-  Aq) + CO, 

If  the  uninspired  reader  may  be  pardoned  for  looking  aghast  at  this 
abracadabra  of  chemical  science,  why  should  not  its  teachers  restrain 
their  mirth  until  they  have  learned  the  philosophical  value  of  the  S3nnbol- 
ism  of  the  ancients  ?  At  least  they  might  spare  themselves  from  being 
as  ridiculous  as  Monsieur  de  Mirville,  who,  confounding  the  Azoth  of 
the  Hermetic  philosophers  with  the  azote  of  the  chemists,  asserted  that 
the  former  worshipped  nitrogen  gas !  ♦ 

Apply  a  piece  of  iron  to  a  magnet,  and  it  becomes  imbued  with  its 
subtile  principle  and  capable  of  imparting  it  to  other  iron  in  its  turn*  It 
neither  weighs  more  nor  appears  different  from  what  it  was  before.  And 
yet,  one  of  the  most  subtile  potencies  of  nature  has  entered  into  its  sub- 
stance. A  talisman,  in  itself  perhaps  a  worthless  bit  of  metal,  a  scrap 
of  paper,  or  a  shred  of  any  fabric,  has  nevertheless  been  imbued  by  th 
influence  of  that  greatest  of  all  magnets,  the  human  will,  with  a  potenc 
for  good  or  ill  just  as  recognizable  and  as  real  in  its  effects  as  the  subtil 
property  which  the  iron  acquired  by  contact  with  the  physical  magne 
Let  the  bloodhound  snuff  an  article  of  clothing  that  has  been  wo; 
by  the  fugitive,  and  he  will  track  him  through  swamp  and  forest  t 
his  hiding-place.  Give  one  of  Professor  Buchanan's  "  psychometers  " 
manuscript,  no  matter  how  old,  and  he  will  describe  to  you  the 


^  See  Eliphas  Levi :  "La  Science  des  E^ti.' 
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<if  the  writer,  and  perhaps  even  his  personal  appearance.     Hand  a  clair 
voyant  a  lock  of  hair  or  some  article  that  has  been  in  contact  with  the 
person  of  whom  it  is  desired  to  know  something,  and  she  will  come  into 
sympathy  with  him  so  intimate  that  she  may  trace  him  through  his  whole 
life. 

Breeders  tell  us  that  young  animals  should  not  be  herded  with  old 
ones ;  and  intelligent  physicians  furbid  parents  to  have  young  children 
occupy  their  own  beds.  When  David  was  old  and  feeble  his  vital  forces 
were  recruited  by  having  a  young  person  brought  in  close  contact  with 
faim  so  that  he  could  absorb  her  strength.  The  late  Empress  of  Russia, 
the  sister  of  the  present  German  Emperor,  was  so  feeble  the  last  years 
of  her  life  that  she  was  seriously  advised  by  her  physicians  to  keep  in  her 
bed  at  night  a  robust  and  healthy  young  peasant-girl.  Whoever  has  read 
the  description  given  by  Dr.  Kerner  of  the  Seeress  o(  Prevost,  Mme. 
Haufife,  must  well  remember  her  words.  She  repeatedly  stated  that  she 
supported  life  merely  on  the  atmosphere  of  the  people  surrounding  her 
and  their  magneiic  emanaiians^  which  were  quickened  in  an  extraordinary 
way  by  her  presence.  The  seeress  was  very  plainly  a  magnetic  vampire^ 
who  absorbed  by  drawing  to  herself  the  life  of  those  who  were  strong 
enough  to  spare  her  their  vitality  in  the  shape  of  volatilized  blood.  Dr« 
Xemer  remarks  that  these  persons  were  all  more  or  less  afiected  by  this 
forcible  loss. 

With  these  familiar  illustrations  of  the  possibility  of  a  subtile  fluid 
communicated  from  one  individual  to  another,  or  to  substances  which  he 
touches,  it  becomes  less  difficult  to  understand  that  by  a  determined 
concentration  of  the  will  an  otherwise  inert  object  may  become  imbued 
with  protective  or  destructive  power  according  to  the  purpose  directing. 

A  magnetic  emanation,  unconsciously  produced,  is  sure  to  be  over- 
powered by  any  stronger  one  with  which  it  may  come  into  opposition. 
But  when  an  intelligent  and  powerful  will  directs  the  blind  force,  and 
concentrates  it  upon  a  given  spot,  the  weaker  emanation  will  often 
master  the  stronger.     A  human  will  has  the  same  effect  on  the  Akdsa. 

Upon  one  occasion,  we  witnessed  in  Bengal  an  exhibition  of  will- 
power that  illustrates  a  highly  interesting  phase  of  the  subject.  An 
adept  in  magic  made  a  few  passes  over  a  piece  of  common  tin,  the  inside 
of  a  dish-cover,  that  lay  conveniently  by,  and  while  regarding  it  atten- 
tively for  a  few  moments,  seemed  to  grasp  the  imponderable  fluid  by 
handfuls  and  throft  it  against  the  surface.  When  the  tin  had  been 
exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  light  for  about  six  seconds,  the  bright  surface 
lias  suddenly  covered  as  with  a  fllm.  Then  patches  of  a  darker  hue 
began  coming  out  on  its  surface  ;  and  when  in  about  three  minutes  the 
tin  was  handed  back  to  us,  we  found  imprinted  upon  it  a  picture,  oi 
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rather  a  photograph,  of  the  landscape  that  stretched  out  before  us ;  £uth 
ful  as  nature  itself^  and  every  color  perfect.  It  remained  for  about  fortf* 
eight  hours  and  then  slowly  faded  away. 

This  phenomenon  is  easily  explained.  The  will  of  the  adept  con* 
densed  upon  the  tin  a  film  of  akdsa  which  made  it  for  the  time  being  like 
a  sensitized  photographic  plate.     Light  did  the  rest. 

Such  an  exhibition  as  this  of  the  potency  of  the  will  to  effect  even 
objective  physical  results,  will  prepare  the  student  to  comprehend  its 
efficacy  in  the  cure  of  disease  by  imparting  the  desired  virtue  to  inani- 
mate objects  which  are  placed  in  contact  with  the  patient  When  we 
see  such  psychologists  as  Maudsley  *  quoting,  without  contradiction,  the 
stories  of  some  miraculous  cures  effected  by  Swedenborg's  father — stories 
which  do  not  differ  from  hundreds  of  other  cures  by  other  '*  fanatics" — as 
he  calls  them — magicians,  and  natural  healers,  and,  without  attempting*  to 
explain  their  facts,  stooping  to  laugh  at  the  intensity  of  their  fisuth,  without 
asking  himself  whether  the  secret  of  that  healing  potency  were  not  in  the 
control  given  by  that  faith  over  occult  forces — we  grieve  that  there 
should  be  so  much  learning  and  so  little  philosophy,  in  our  time. 

Upon  our  word,  we  cannot  see  that  the  modern  chemist  is  any  less  a 
magician  than  the  ancient  theurgisc  or  Hermetic  philosopher,  except  in 
this :  that  the  latter,  recognizing  the  duality  of  nature,  had  twice  as  wide  a 
field  for  experimental  research  as  the  chemist.  The  ancients  animated  stat- 
ues, and  the  Hermetists  called  into  being,  out  of  the  elements,  the  shapes 
of  salamanders,  gnomes,  undines,  and  sylphs,  which  they  did  not  pretend 
to  create,  but  simply  to  make  visible  by  holding  open  the  door  of  nature, 
so  that,  under  favoring  conditions,  they  might  step  into  view.  The  chem- 
ist brings  into  contact  two  elements  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
by  developing  a  latent  force  of  affinity,  creates  a  new  body — water.  In 
the  spheroidal  and  diaphanous  pearls  which  are  bom  of  this  union  of 
gases,  come  the  germs  of  organic  life,  and  in  their  molecular  interstices 
lurk  heat,  electricity,  and  light,  just  as  they  do  in  the  human  body. 
Whence  comes  this  life  into  the  drop  of  water  just  bom  of  the  union  of 
two  gases  ?  And  what  is  the  water  itself  ?  Have  the  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen undergone  some  transformation  which  obliterates  their  qualities  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  obliteration  of  their  form  ?  Here  is  the  answer  of 
modem  science  :  "  Whether  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  exist  as  such,  in 
the  water,  or  whether  they  are  produced  by  some  unknown  and  uncon- 
ceived  transformation  of  its  substance,  is  a  question  about  which  we  maj 
speculate,  but  in  regard  to  which  we  have  no  knowledge."  f     Knowing 
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uotlung  about  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  molecular  constitution  cf  water, 
or  the  deeper  problem  of  the  appearance  of  life  within  it,  would  it  net 
be  well  for  Mr.  Maudsley  to  exemplify  his  own  principle,  and  **  maintain 
a  cairn  acquiescence  in  ignorance  until  light  comes  /  "  * 

The  claims  of  the  friends  of  esoteric  science,  that  Paracelsus  produced, 
chemically,  homunculi  iiom  certain  combinations  as  yet  unknown  to  exact 
science,  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  relegated  to  the  storehouse  of  exploded 
humbugs.  But  why  should  they  ?  If  the  homunculi  were  not  made  by 
Paracelsus  they  were  developed  by  other  adepts,  and  that  not  a  thousand 
years  ago.  They  were  produced,  in  fact,  upon  exactly  the  same  principle 
as  that  by  which  the  chemist  and  physicist  calls  to  life  his  animalcula. 
A  few  years  ago,  an  £nglish  gentleman,  Andrew  Crosse,  of  Somerset- 
shire, produced  cuari  in  the  following  manner :  '*  Black  flint  burned  to 
redness  and  reduced  to  powder  was  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat  for  fifteen  minutes;  and  the  mixture  was 
poured  into  a  blacklead  crucible  in  an  air  furnace.  It  was  reduced  to 
powder  while  warm,  mixed  with  boiling  water ;  kept  boiling  for  some 
minutes,  and  then  hydrochloric  acid  was  added  to  supersaturation.  After 
being  exposed  to  voltaic  action  for  twenty-six  days,  a  perfect  insect  of 
the  acari  tribe  made  its  appearance,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
about  a  hundred  more.  The  experiment  was  repeated  with  other  chemi- 
cal fluids  with  like  results.  A  Mr.  Weeks  also  produced  the  acari  in 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

This  discovery  produced  a  great  excitement  Mr.  Crosse  was  now 
accused  of  impiety  and  aiming  at  creation.  He  replied,  denying  the  im- 
plication and  saying  he  considered  '</^  create  was  to  form  a  something 
out  of  a  nothing '*\ 

Another  gentleman,  considered  by  several  persons  as  a  man  of  great 
science,  has  told  us  repeatedly  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  proving  that 
even  unfructified  eggs  could  be  hatched  by  having  a  negative  electric 
current  caused  to  pass  through  them. 

The  mandrakes  (dudim  or  love-fruit)  found  in  the  field  by  Reuben, 
Jacob's  son,  which  excited  the  fancy  of  Rachel,  was  the  kabalistic  man^ 
dragora^  notwithstanding  denial ;  and  the  verses  which  refer  to  it  belong 
to  the  crudest  passages,  in  their  esoteric  meaning,  of  the  whole  work. 
The  mandrake  is  a  plant  having  the  rudimentary  shape  of  a  human  creat 
ure ;  with  a  head,  two  arms,  and  two  legs  forming  roots.  The  super- 
stition that  when  pulled  out  of  the  ground  it  cries  with  a  human  voice,  is 
not  utterly  baseless.      It  does  produce  a  kind  of  squeaking  sound,  on 

•  Henry  Maudsley  :  «•  The  Limits  of  PhUob^phical  Inqmry,*  p. 
f  *'  Scientific  American,*'  August  12,  1868. 
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account  of  the  resinous  substance  of  its  root,  which  it  ii»  rather  difficak 
to  extract ;  and  it  has  more  than  one  hidden  property  in  it  perfectijr  ua- 
knovm  to  the  botanist 

The  reader  who  would  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  commutation  of 
forces  and  the  resemblance  between  the  life-principles  of  plants,  animalsi 
and  human  beings,  may  profitably  consult  a  paper  on  the  correlation  of 
ttervous  and  mental  forces  by  Professor  Alexander  Bain,  of  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Aberdeen.  This  niandragora  seems  to  occupy  upon  earth  the 
j^oint  where  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  touch,  as  the  zodphites 
and  polypi  do  in  the  sea ;  the  boundary  being  in  each  case  so  indistinct 
as  to  make  it  almost  imperceptible  where  the  one  ceases  and  the  othet 
begins.  It  may  seem  improbable  that  there  should  be  homufuuli^  but 
will  any  naturalist,  in  view  of  the  recent  expansion  of  science,  dare  say 
it  is  impossible  ?  "  Who,"  says  Bain,  **  is  to  limit  the  possibilities  of 
existence  ?" 

The  unexplained  mysteries  of  nature  are  many  and  of  those  pre* 
sumably  explained  hardly  one  may  be  said  to  have  become  absolutely 
mtelligible.  There  is  not  a  plant  or  mineral  which  has  disclosed  the  last 
of  its  properties  to  the  scientists.  What  do  the  naturalists  know  of  the 
intimate  nature  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  ?  How  can  they 
feel  confident  that  for  every  one  of  the  discovered  properties  there  may 
not  be  many  powers  concealed  in  the  inner  nature  of  the  plant  or  stone  ? 
And  that  they  are  only  waiting  to  be  brought  in  relation  with  some  other 
plant,  mineral,  or  force  of  nature  to  manifest  themselves  in  what  is 
termed  a  "  supernatural  manner."  Wherever  Pliny,  the  naturalist,  i£lian, 
and  even  Diodorus,  who  sought  with  such  a  laudable  perseverance  to 
extricate  historical  truth  from  its  medley  of  exaggerations  and  fables, 
have  attributed  to  some  plant  or  mineral  an  occult  property  unknown  to 
our  modern  botanists  and  physicists,  their  assertions  have  been  laid  aside 
without  further  ceremony  as  absurd,  and  no  more  referred  to. 

It  has  been  the  speculation  of  men  of  science  from  time  immemorial 
what  this  vital  force  or  life-principle  is.  To  our  mind  the  "secret 
doctrine "  alone  is  able  to  furnish  the  clew.  Ejcact  science  recogniies 
only  iivt  powers  in  nature — one  molar^  and  four  molecular ;  kabalists^ 
seven ;  and  in  these  two  additional  ones  is  enwrapped  the  whole  mystery 
of  life.  One  of  these  is  immortal  spirit,  whose  reflection  is  connected 
by  invisible  links  even  with  inorganic  matter;  the  other,  we  leave  to 
every  one  to  discover  f  3r  himself.  Says  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte : 
"  What  is  the  nature  of  the  difference  between  the  living  organism  and 
the  dead  organism  ?  We  can  detect  none^  physical  or  chemical.  All 
the  physical  and  chemical  forces  withdrawn  from  the  common  fund 
of  nature,  and  embodied  in  the  living  organism,  seem  to  be  still  embodied 
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in  the  dead,  until  little  by  little  it  is  returned  by  decomposition.  Yet 
the  difierenoe  is  inunense,  is  inconceivably  great.  What  is  the  nature 
of  this  difference  expressed  in  the  formula  of  material  science  ?  What  is 
that  that  is  gone,  and  whither  is  it  gone  ?  There  is  something  here  that 
science  cannot  yet  understand.  Yet  it  is  just  this  loss  which  takes  place 
in  deathy  and  before  decomposition^  which  is  in  the  highest  sense  vital 
force  I "  ♦ 

Difficult,  nay  impossible,  as  it  seems  to  science  to  find  out  the  invisi- 
ble,  universal  motor  of  all — Zi/e^  to  explain  its  nature,  or  even  to  sug- 
gest a  reasonable  hypothesis  for  the  same,  the  mystery  b  but  half  a  mys- 
tery, not  merely  for  the  great  adepts  and  seers,  but  even  for  true  and 
firm  believers  in  a  spiritual  world.  To  the  simple  believer,  unblessed 
with  a  personal  organism,  the  delicate,  nervous  sensitiveness  of  which 
would  enable  him — as  it  enables  a  seer — to  perceive  the  visible  universe 
reflected  as  in  a  clear  glass  in  the  Invisible  one,  and,  as  it  were,  object- 
ively, there  remains  dwinc /aU/i,  The  latter  is  firmly  rooted  in  his  inner 
senses ;  in  his  unerring  intuition,  with  which  cold  reason  has  naught 
to  do,  he  feeis  it  cannot  play  him  false.  Let  human -bom,  erroneous 
dogmas,  and  theological  sophistry  contradict  each  other ;  let  one  crowd 
off  the  other,  and  the  subtile  casuistry  of  one  creed  fell  to  the  ground  the 
crafty  reasoning  of  another  one  ;  truth  remains  one,  and  there  is  not  a 
religion,  whether  Christian  or  heathen,  that  is  not  firmly  built  upon  the 
rock  of  ages — God  and  immortal  spirit 

£very  animal  is  more  or  less  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  perceiving, 
if  not  spirits,  at  least  something  which  remains  for  the  time  being  invisi- 
ble to  common  men,  and  can  only  be  discerned  by  a  clairvoyant.  We 
have  made  hundreds  of  experiments  with  cats,  dogs,  monkeys  of  various 
kinds,  and,  once,  with  a  tame  tiger.  A  round  black  mirror,  known  as  the 
^  magic  crystal,"  was-  strongly  mesmerized  by  a  native  Hindu  gentleman^ 
formerly  an  inhabitant  of  Dindigul,  and  now  residing  in  a  more  secluded 
s^t,  among  the  mountains  known  as  the  Western  Ghauts.  He  had 
tamed  a  young  cub,  brought  to  him  from  the  Malabar  coast,  in  which 
part  of  India  the  tigers  are  proverbially  ferocious ;  and  it  is  with  thift 
interesting  animal  that  we  made  our  experiments; 

Like  the  ancient  Marsi  and  Psylli,  the  renowned  serpent-charmers, 
this  gentleman  claimed'  to  be  possessed  of  the  mysterious  power  of  taming 
any  kind  of  animal.  The  tiger  was  reduced  to  a  chronic  mental  num^ 
nesSf  so  to  say  ;  he  had  become  as  inoffensive  and  harmless  as  a  dog. 
Children  could  tease  and  pull  him  by  the  earsj  and  he  would  only  shake 
himself  and  howl  like  a  dog.     But  whenever  forced  to  look  into  tLe 

^Le  Coiite  r  **  Correlation  of  Vital  with  Chemical  and  Physical  Forcfld." 
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"  magic  mirror/'  the  poor  animal  was  instantly  excited  to  a  sort  of  fienzy 
His  eyes  became  full  of  a  human  terror ;  howling  in  despair,  unable  tc 
turn  away  from  the  mirror  to  which  his  gaze  seemed  riveted  as  by  a 
magnetic  spell,  he  would  writhe  and  tremble  till  he  convulsed  with  fear  at 
some  vision  which  to  us  remained  unknown.  He  would  then  lie  down, 
feebly  groaning  but  still  gazing  in  the  glass.  When  it  was  taken  away 
from  him,  the  animal  would  lie  panting  and  seemingly  prostrated  for 
about  two  hours.  What  did  he  see  ?  What  spirit-picture  from  his  own 
invisible,  animal-YiotXd^  could  produce  such  a  terrific  effect  on  the  wild 
and  naturally  ferocious  and  danng  beast  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Perhaps  he 
who  produced  the  scene. 

The  same  effect  on  animals  was  observed  during  spiritual  seances  widi 
some  holy  mendicants ;  the  same  when  a  Syrian,  half-heathen  and  half- 
Christian,  from  Kunankulam  (Cochin  State),  a  reputed  sorcerer,  who  was 
invited  to  join  us  for  the  sake  of  experimenting. 

We  were  nine  persons  in  all — seven  men  and  two  women,  one  of  the 
latter  a  native.  Besides  us,  there  were  in  the  room,  the  young  tiger, 
intensely  occupied  on  a  bone ;  a  wdnderoo^  or  lion-monkey,  which,  with 
its  black  coat  and  snow-white  goatee  and  whiskers,  and  cunning,  spark- 
ling eyes,  looked  the  personification  of  mischief ;  and  a  beautiful  golden 
oriole,  quietly  cleaning  its  radiant-colored  tail  on  a  perch,  placed  near  a 
large  window  of  the  veranda.  In  India,  ''spiritual"  seances  are  not 
held  in  the  dark,  as  in  America  ;  and  no  conditions,  but  perfect  silence 
and  harmony,  are  required.  It  was  in  the  full  glare  of  daylight  streaming 
through  the  opened  doors  and  windows,  with  a  far-away  buzz  of  life  from 
the  neighboring  forests,  and  jungles  sending  us  the  echo  of  myriads  of 
insects,  birds,  and  animals.  We  sat  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  in  which 
the  house  was  built,  and  instead  of  breathing  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  a 
seance-room,  we  were  amid  the  flre-colored  clusters  of  the  erythrina— 
the  coral  tree — inhaling  the  fragrant  aromas  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
the  flowers  of  the  bignonia,  whose  white  blossoms  trembled  in  the  soft 
breeze.  In  short,  we  were  surrounded  with  light,  harmony,  and  perfumes. 
Large  nosegays  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  sacred  to  the  native  gods,  were 
gathered  for  the  purpose,  and  brought  into  the  rooms.  We  had  the 
sweet  basil,  the  Vishnu-flower,  without  which  no  religious  ceremony  in 
Bengal  will  ever  take  place ;  and  the  branches  of  the  Ficus  religiosa^ 
the  tree  dedicated  to  the  same  bright  deity,  intermingling  their  leaves 
with  the  rosy  blossoms  of  the  sacred  lotos  and  the  Indian  tuberose,  pro* 
fiisely  ornamented  the  walls. 

While  the  "  blessed  one  " — represented  by  a  very  dirty,  but,  neverthe- 
less, really  holy  fakir — ^remained  plunged  in  self-contemplation,  and 
some  spiritual  wonders  were  taking  place  under  the  direction  of  his  will 
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the  monkey  and  the  bird  exhibited  but  few  signs  of  restlessness.  The 
tiger  alone  visibly  trembled  at  intervals,  and  stared  around  the  room,  as 
if  his  phosphorically-shining  green  orbs  were  following  some  invisible 
presence  as  it  floated  up  and  down.  That  which  was  as  yet  unperceived 
by  human  eyes,  must  have  therefore  been  objective  to  him.  As  to  the 
wanderoo,  all  its  liveliness  had  fled ;  it  seemed  drowsy,  and  sat  crouch- 
ing and  motionless.  The  bird  gave  few,  if  any,  signs  of  uneasiness. 
There  was  a  sound  as  of  gently-flapping  wings  in  the  air ;  the  flowers 
went  travelling  about  the  room,  displaced  by  invisible  hands;  and,  as  a 
glorious  azure-tinted  flower  fell  on  the  folded  paws  of  the  monkey,  it  gave 
a  nervous  start,  and  sought  refuge  under  its  master's  white  robe.  These 
displays  lasted  for  an  hour,  and  it  would  be  too  long  to  relate  all  of  them ; 
the  most  curious  of  all,  being  the  one  which  closed  that  season  of  won- 
ders. Somebody  complaining  of  the  heat,  we  had  a  shower  of  delicately- 
perfumed  dew.  The  drops  fell  fast  and  large,  and  conveyed  a  feeling 
of  inexpressible  refreshment,  drying  the  instant  after  touching  our  per- 
sons. 

When  the  fakir  had  brought  his  exhibition  of  white  magic  to  a  close, 
the  '*  sorcerer,"  or  conjurer,  as  they  are  called,  prepared  to  display  his 
power.  We  were  treated  to  a  succession  of  the  wonders  that  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers  have  made  familiar  to  the  public;  showing,  among 
other  things,  the  fact  that  animals  naturally  possess  the  clairvoyant 
faculty,  and  even,  it  would  seem,  the  ability  to  discern  between  the 
good  and  the  bad  spirits.  All  of  the  sorcerer's  feats  were  preceded  by 
fumigations.  He  burned  branches  of  resinous  trees  and  shrubs,  which 
sent  up  volumes  of  smoke.  Although  there  was  nothing  about  this  calcu- 
lated to  affright  an  animal  using  only  his  natural  eyes,  the  tiger,  monkey, 
and  bird  exhibited  an  indescribable  terror.  We  suggested  that  the  ani- 
mals might  be  frightened  at  the  blazing  brands,  the  familiar  custom  of 
burning  fires  round  the  camp  to  keep  off  wild  beasts,  recurring  to  our 
mind.  To  leave  no  doubt  upon  this  point,  the  Syrian  approached  the 
crouching  tiger  with  a  branch  of  the  Bael-tree  ♦  (sacred  to  Siva),  and 
waved  it  several  times  over  his  head,  muttering,  meanwhile,  his  incanta- 
tions. The  brute  instantly  displayed  a  panic  of  terror  beyond  descrip- 
tion.  His  eyes  started  from  their  sockets  like  blazing  flre-balls ;  he 
foamed  at  the  mouth ;  he  flung  himself  upon  the  floor,  as  if  seeking  some 
hole  in  which  to  hide  himself;  he  uttered  scream  after  scream,  that 
awoke  a  hundred  responsive  echoes  from  the  jungle  and  the  woods. 
Finally,  taking  a  last  look  at  the  spot  from  which  his  eyes  aad  nevei 
wandered,  he  made  a  desperate  plunge,  which  snapped  his  cbtin,  and 


^  The  wood-apple. 
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dashed  through  the  window  of  the  veranda,  cairying  a  piece  ol  the 
frame-work  with  him.  The  monkey  had  fled  long  before,  and  the  bbd 
feU  from  the  perch  as  though  paralyzed. 

We  did  not  ask  either  the  fakir  or  sorcerer  for  an  exf  lanation  of  the 
method  by  which  their  respective  phenomena  were  effected.  If  we  had, 
unquestionably  they  would  have  replied  as  did  a  fakir  to  a  French  trav- 
eller, who  tells  his  story  in  a  recent  number  of  at  New  Y<Mrk  newspaper, 
called  the  Franco-Americain^  as  follows : 

'*  Many  of  these  Hindu  jugglers  who  live  in  the  silence  of  the  pago- 
das perform  feats  far  surpassing  the  prestidigitations  of  Robert  Hou<tio, 
and  there  are  many  others  who  produce  the  most  curious  phenomena  m 
magnetism  and  catalepsy  upon  the  first  objects  that  come  across  their 
way,  that  I  have  often  wondered  whether  the  BrahmanS|  with  their  occult 
sciences,  have  not  made  great  discoveries  in  the  questions  which  have 
recently  been  agitated  in  £urope. 

''  On  one  occasion,  while  I  and  others  were  in  a  caf6  with  Sir  Maswell, 
he  ordered  his  dobochy  to  introduce  the  charmer.  In  a  few  moments  a 
lean  Hindu,  almost  naked,  with  an  ascetic  face  and  bronzed  color  entered 
Around  his  neck,  arms,  thighs,  and  body  were  coiled  serpents  of  different 
sizes.  After  saluting  us,  he  said,  '  God  be  with  you,  I  am  Chibh-Chon- 
dor,  son  of  Chibh-Gontnalh-Mava.* 

"  *  We  desire  to  see  what  you  can  do,'  said  our  host. 

"  *  I  obey  the  orders  of  Siva,  who  has  sent  me  here,'  replied  the  fiaJdr, 
squatting  down  on  one  of  the  marble  slabs. 

''  The  serpents  raised  their  heads  and  hissed,  but  without  showing  any 
anger.  Then  taking  a  small  pipe,  attached  to  a  wick  in  his  hair,  he  pro* 
duced  scarcely  audible  sounds,  imitating  the  taihpaca^  a  bird  that  feeds 
upon  bruised  cocoanuts.  Here  the  serpents  uncoiled  themselves,  and 
one  after  another  glided  to  the  floor.  As  soon  as  they  touched  the 
ground  they  raised  about  one-third  of  their  bodies,  and  began  to  keep 
time  to  their  master's  music.  Suddenly  the  fkkir  dropped  his-  instrument 
and  made  several  passes  with  his  hands  over  the  serpents,  of  whom  there 
were  about  ten,  all  of  the  most  deadly  species  of  Indian  cobra.  His 
eye  assumed  a  strange  expression.  We  all  felt  an  undefinable  uneasi- 
ness, and  sought  to  turn  away  our  gaze  from  hitn.  At  this  moment  a 
small  shocra  *  (monkey)  whose  business  was  tb  hand  fire  in'a  small  brasier 
for  lighting  cigars,  )'ielded  to  his  influence,  lay  down*,  and  fell  asleep. 
Five  minutes  passed  thus,  and  we  felt  that  if  the  manipulations  were  to 
continue  a  few  seconds  more  we  should  aU  fall  asleep.  Chondor  then 
rose,  and  making  two  more  passes  over  the  shocra,  said  to  it:  *Gi¥e 

*  Incorrect ;  the  Hindustani  word  for  monkey  is  rukh-ckarhd.      Probably  chokra 
a  little  native  servant  is  meant. 
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the  ccMnoMmder  some  fire.'  The  young  monkey  rose^  and  without  totlei^ 
ing,  came  and  ofiered  fire  to  it&  master.  It  was  pinched,  pulled  about^ 
till  there  was  no  doubt  of  its  being  actually  asleep.  Nor  would  it  move 
from  Sir  Maswell's  side  till  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  fakir. 

**•  We  then  examined  the  cobras.  Paralyzed  by  magnetic  influence, 
they  lay  at  full  length  on  the  ground.  On  taking  them  up  we  found  them 
sdfif  as  sticks.  They  were  in  a  state  of  complete  catalepsy.  The  fakir 
then  awakened  them,  on  which  they  returned  and  again  coiled  tbemselves^ 
round  his  body.  We  inquired  whether  he  could  make  us  feel  his  influence. 
He  made  a  few  passes  over  our  legs,  and  instantly  we  lost  the  use  of  these 
limbs ;  we  could  not  leave  our  seats.  He  released  us  as  easily  as  he 
had  paralyzed  us. 

*'  Chibh-Chondor  closed  his  seance  by  experimenting  upon  inanimate 
objects.  By  mere  passes  with  his  hands  in  the  direction  of  the  object  to 
be  acted  upon,  and  without  leaving  his  seat,  he  paled  and  extinguished 
lights  in  the  furthest  parts  of  the  room,  moved  the  furniture,  including 
the  divans  upon  which'  we  sat,  opened  and  closed  doors.  Catching  sight 
of  a  Hindu  who  was  drawing  water  from  a  well  in  the  garden,  he  made 
a  pass  in  his  direction,  and  the  rope  suddenly  stopped  in  its  descent, 
resisting  all  the  efforts  of  the  astonished  gardener.  With  another  pass 
the  rope  again  descended. 

'*  I  asked  Chibh-Chondor :  '  Do  you  employ  the  same  means  in  act- 
ing upon  inanimate  objects  that  you  do  upon  living  creatures  ? ' 

^  He  replied,  '  I  have  only  one  means.' 

"*Whatisit?' 

** '  The  wilL  Man,  who  is  the  end  of  aU.  intellectual  and  material 
forces,  must  dominate  over  aU.  The  BrahmaBa  know  nothing  beside? 
this.'" 

^*  Sanang  Setzen,"  says  Colonel  Yule,.*  **  enumerates  a  variety  of  the 
wonderful  acts  which  could  be  performed  through  the  Dharani  (mystic 
Hindu  charms).  Such  were  sticking  a  peg  into  solid  rock ;  restoring 
the  dead  to  life  ;  turning  a  dead  body  into  gold  ;  penetrating  everywhere 
as  air  does  (in  astral  form) ;  flying ;  catching  wild  beasts  with  the  hand  ; 
reading  thoughts ;  making  water  flow  backward ;  eating  tiles ;  sitting  in 
the  air  with  the  legs  doubled  under^  etc"  Old  legends  ascribe  to  Simon< 
Magus  precisely  the  same  powers.  *'  He  madie  statues  to  walk  ;  leaped 
into  the  fire  without  being  burned ;  flew  in  the  air;  made  bread  of  stones  > 
changed  his  shape ;  assumed  two  faces  at  once  ;  converted  himself  into- 
a  pillar ;  caused  closed  doDrs  to  fly  open  spontaneously  ;  made  the  ves* 
sek  in   a  house  aiove  of  themselves,  etc"     The  Jesuit  Delrio  laments 

•«*Bookof  SerMwooPolo»'*fi»LL,pp.  y^y^. 
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that  credulous  princes,  otherwise  of  pious  repute,  should  have  allowed 
diabolical  tricks  to  be  played  before  them,  *<  as  for  example,  things  of 
iron,  and  silver  goblets,  or  other  heavy  articles,  to  be  moved  by  bounds, 
from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other,  without  the  use  of  a  magnet^  or  of 
any  attachment."  ♦  We  believe  will-power  the  most  powerful  of  mag- 
nets. The  existence  of  such  magical  power  in  certain  persons  is  proved^ 
but  the  existence  of  the  Devil  is  a  fiction,  which  no  theology  is  able  to 
demonstrate. 

*'  There  are  certain  men  whom  the  Tartars  honor  above  all  in  the 
world,"  says  Friar  Ricold,  **viz.,  the  Baxila^  who  are  a  kind  of  idol- 
priests.  These  are  men  from  India,  persons  of  deep  wisdom,  well-coit 
ducted  and  of  the  gravest  morals.  They  are  usually  with  magic  arts  .  .  . 
they  exhibit  many  illusions,  and  predict  future  events.  For  instance, 
one  of  eminence  among  them  was  said  to  fly  ;  but  the  truth,  however, 
was  as  it  proved,  that  he  did  not  fly,  but  did  walk  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  without  touching  it ;  and  would  seem  to  sit  down  without  hav- 
ing any  substance  to  support  him,\  This  last  performance  was  witnessed 
by  Ibn  Batuta,  at  Delhi,"  adds  Colonel  Yule,  who  quotes  the  friar  in  the 
Booh  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  "  in  the  presence  of  Sultan  Mahomet  Tughlak ; 
and  it  was  professedly  exhibited  by  a  Brahman  at  Madras  in  the  present 
century,  a  descendant  doubtless  of  those  Brahmans  whom  Apollonius 
saw  walking  two  cubits  from  the  ground  It  is  also  described  by  the 
worthy  Francis  Valentyn,  as  a  performance  known  and  practiced  in  his 
own  day  in  India.  It  is  related,  he  says,  that  '*  a  man  will  first  go  and  sit 
on  three  sticks  put  together  so  as  to  form  a  tripod  ;  after  which,  first  one 
stick,  then  a  second,  then  a  third  shall  be  removed  from  under  him,  and 
the  man  shall  not  fall  but  shall  still  remain  sitting  in  the  air !  Yet  I 
have  spoken  with  two  friends  who  had  seen  this  at  one  and  the  same 
time  ;  and  one  of  them,  I  may  add,  mistrusting  his  own  eyes,  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  feel  about  with  a  long  stick  if  there  were  nothing  on  which 
the  body  rested  ;  yet,  as  the  gentleman  told  me,  he  could  neither  feel  nor 
see  any  such  thing.  We  have  stated  elsewhere  that  the  same  thing  was 
accomplished  last  year,  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  suite. 

Such  feats  as  the  above  are  nothing  in  comparison  to  what  is 
done  by  professed  jugglers  ;  "  feats,"  remarks  the  above-quoted  author, 
"which  might  be  regardei  as  simply  inventions  if  told  by  one  author 
only,  but  which  seem  to  deserve  prominent  notice  firom  being  recounted 
by  a  series  of  authors,  certainly  independent  of  one  another,  and  writing 
at  long  intervals  of  time  and  place.     Our  first  witness  is  Ibn  Batuta,  and 


•  Ddrio  :  "  Disquis.  Magic,"  pp.  34,  100. 

t  Col.  H.  Yule :  '*  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo^*'  vol  L,  pi  JcA 
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will  be  necessary  to  quote  him  as  well  as  the  others  in  full,  in  ord  ^r  to 
low  hoi^  closely  their  evidence  tallies.     The  Arab  traveller  was  present 

a  great  entertainment  at  the  court  of  the  Viceroy  of  Khansa.  ''  That 
,me  night  a  juggler,  who  was  one  of  the  Khan's  slaves^  made  his  appear* 
ice,  and  the  Amir  said  to  him,  '  Come  and  show  us  some  of  your  mar- 
ds.'  Upon  this  he  took  a  wooden  ball,  with  several  holes  in  it,  through 
hich  long  thongs  were  passed,  and  laying  hold  of  one  of  these,  slung  it 
to  the  air.  It  went  so  high  that  we  lost  sight  of  it  altogether.  .  .  .  (We 
ere  in  the  middle  of  the  palace-court.)  There  now  remained  only  a 
Ltle  of  the  end  of  a  thong  in  the  conjurer's  hand,  and  he  desired  one 
f  the  boys  who  assisted  him  to  lay  hold  of  it  and  mount.  He  did  so, 
imbing  by  the  thong,  and  we  lost  sight  of  him  also  I  The  conjurer 
len  called  to  him  three  times,  but,  getting  no  answer,  he  snatched  up  a 
[life  as  if  in  a  great  rage,  laid  hold  of  the  thong,  and  disappeared  also  1 
y  and  bye,  he  threw  down  one  of  the  bo/s  hands,  then  a  foot,  then  the 
ther  hand,  and  then  the  other  foot,  then  the  trunk,  and  last  of  all  the 
:ad  I  Then  he  came  down  himself,  puffing  and  panting,  and  with  his 
othes  all  bloody  kissed  the  ground  before  the  Amir,  and  said  something 
>  him  in  Chinese.  The  Amir  gave  some  order  in  reply,  and  our  friend 
len  took  the  lad's  limbs,  laid  them  together  in  their  places,  and  gave  a 
ick,  when,  presto  1  there  was  the  boy,  who  got  up  and  stood  before  us  I 
11  this  astonished  me  beyond  measure,  and  I  had  an  attack  of  palpita- 
on  like  that  which  overcame  me  once  before  in  the  presence  of  the 
ultan  of  India,  when  he  showed  me  something  of  the  same  kind.  They 
ive  me  a  cordial,  however,  which  cured  the  attack.  The  Kaji  Afkha- 
iddin  was  next  to  me,  and  quoth  he,  '  Wallah  !  't  is  my  opinion  there 
as  been  neither  going  up  nor  coming  down,  neither  marring,  nor  mend- 
ig  I     'T  is  all  hocus-pocus  I " 

And  who  doubts  but  that  it  is  a  '*  hocus-pocus,"  an  illusion,  or 
faya^  as  the  Hindus  express  it  ?  But  when  such  an  illusion  can  be 
irced  on,  say,  ten  thousand  people  at  the  same  time,  as  we  have  seen 

performed  during  a  public  festival,  surely  the  means  by  which  such  an 
itounding  hallucination  can  be  produced  merits  the  attention  of  science  ) 
rhen  by  such  magic  a  man  who  stands  before  you,  in  a  room,  the  doors 
f  which  you  have  closed  and  of  which  the  keys  are  in  your  hand,  sud- 
:nly  disappears,  vanishes  like  a  flash  of  light,  and  you  see  him  nowhere 
Lit  hear  his  voice  from  different  parts  of  the  room  addressing  you  and 
.ughing  at  your  perplexity,  surely  such  an  art  is  not  unworthy  either  of 
[r.  Huxley  or  Dr.  Carpenter.  Is  it  not  quite  as  well  worth  spending 
me  over,  as  the  lesser  mystery — why  barnyard  cocks  crow  at  midnight  ? 
What  Ibn  Batuta,  the  Moor,  saw  in  China  about  the  year  1348,  Colo- 
;1  Yule  shows  Edward  Melton,  '<  an  Anglo-Dutch  traveller,"  witne<wing 
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in  Batavia  about  the  year  1670 :  "  One  of  the  same  gang  "  (of  conjiiTen)i 
says  Melton,  ^  '*  took  a  small  ball  of  cord,  and  grasping  one  end  of  the  cord 
in  his  hand  slung  the  other  up  into  the  air  with  such  force  that  its  extrem- 
ity was  beyond  reach  of  our  sight.  He  then  climbed  up  the  cord  with 
indescribable  swiftness.  ...  I  stood  full  of  astonishment,  not  conceiving 
where  he  had  disappeared  ;  when  io  !  a  leg  came  tumbling  down  OHt  of 
the  air.  A  moment  later  a  hand  came  down,  etc.  ...  In  short,  all  tbf 
members  of  the  body  came  successively  tumbling  from  the  air  and  were 
cast  together  by  the  attendant  into  the  basket.  The  last  fragment  of  all 
was  the  head,  and  no  sooner  had  that  touched  the  ground  tham  he  wbo 
bad  snatched  up  all  the  limbs  and  put  them  in  the  basket,  turned  then 
all  out  again  topsy  turvy.  Then  straightway  we  saw  wM  these  eyes  eH 
those  limbs  creep  together  again,  and,  in  short,  form  a  whole  man,  who  at 
once  could  stand  and  go  just  as  before  without  showing  the  least  dam- 
age 1  .  .  .  Never  in  my  life  was  I  so  astonished  .  .  .  and  I  doubted 
now  no  longer  that  these  misguided  men  did  it  by  the  help  of  the  DeviL* 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Jahangire,  the  performances  of  seven 
jugglers  £rom  Bengal,  who  exhibited  before  him,  are  thus  described: 
^  Ninth,  They  produced  a  man  whom  they  divided  limb  from  limb,  actu- 
ally severing  his  head  from  the  body.  They  scattered  these  mutilated 
members  along  the  ground,  and  in  this  state  they  lay  some  time.  They 
then  extended  a  sheet  over  the  spot,  and  one  of  the  men  putting  himself 
under  the  sheet,  in  a  few  minutes  came  from  below,  followed  by  the  indi- 
vidual supposed  to  have  been  cut  into  joints,  in  perfect  health  and  condi- 
tion. .  .  .  Twenty-third,  They  produced  a  chain  of  fifty  cubits  in  length, 
and  in  my  presence  threw  one  end  of  it  toward  the  sky,  where  H  remained 
as  if  fastened  to  something  in  the  air,  A  dog  was  then  brought  forward 
and  being  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chain,  immediately  ran  up,  and 
reaching  the  other  end,  immediately  disappeared  in  the  air.  In  the  same 
manner  a  hog,  a  panther,  a  lion,  and  a  tiger  were  successively  sent  up  the 
chain,  and  all  equally  disappeared  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chain.  At 
last  they  took  down  the  chain,  and  put  it  into  the  bag,  no  one  ever  dis- 
covering in  what  way  the  different  animals  were  made  to  vanish  into  the 
air  in  the  mysterious  manner  above  described."  f 

We  have  in  our  possession  a  pictiu-e  painted  from  such  a  Persian 
conjurer,  with  a  man,  or  rather  the  various  limbs  of  what  was  a  minute 
before  a  man,  scattered  before  him.  We  have  seen  such  conjurers,  and 
witnessed  such  performances  more  than  once  and  in  various  places. 


*  Edward  Melton :  "  Engelsh  Edelmans,  Zeldzaame  en  Geden  Kwatrdige  Zas  ^ 
Land  Retzen,  etc.,"  p.  468.     Amsterdam,  1702. 

i  **  Menoin  of  the  Emperor  Jahangire,*'  pp.  99^  loa. 
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Bearing  ever  in  mind  that  we  repudiate  the  idea  of  a  miracle  and  re* 
luming  once  more  to  phenomena  more  serious,  we  would  now  ask  what 
logical  objection  can  he  urged  against  the  claim  that  the  reanimation  of 
the  dead  was  accomplished  by  many  thauniaturgists  ?  The  fakir  described 
in  the  Franco-Americain^  might  have  gone  far  enough  to  say  that  this  will- 
power of  man  is  so  tremendously  potential  that  it  can  reanimate  a  body 
apparently  dead,  by  drawing  back  the  flitting  soul  that  has  not  yet  quite 
ruptured  the  thread  that  through  life  had  bound  the  two  together.  Dozens 
of  such  fakirs  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  buried  alive  before  thousands 
of  witnesses,  and  weeks  afterward  have  been  resuscitated.  And  if  fakirs 
have  the  secret  of  this  artificial  process,  identical  with,  or  analogous  to, 
hibernation,  why  not  allow  that  their  ancestors,  the  Gymnosophists,  and 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  had  studied  with  the  latter  in  India,  and  Jesus, 
and  other  prophets  and  seer^  who  all  knew  more  about  the  mysteries  of 
life  and  death  than  any  of  our  modem  men  of  science,  might  have  re- 
suscitated dead  men  and  women  ?  And  being  quite  familiar  with  that 
power — that  mysterious  something  "  that  science  cannot  yet  understand,*' 
as  Professor  Le  Conte  confesses — ^knowing,  moreover,  "  whence  it  came 
and  whither  it  was  going,"  £lisha,  Jesus,  Paul,  and  Apollonius,  enthusi- 
astic ascetics  and  learned  initiates,  might  have  recalled  to  life  with  ease 
any  man  who  *'  was  not  dead  but  sleeping/'  and  that  without  any  miracle. 

If  the  molecules  of  the  cadaver  are  imbued  with  the  physical  and 
chemical  forces  of  the  living  organism,*  what  is  to  prevent  them  from  being 
set  again  in  motion,  provided  we  know  the  nature  of  the  vital  force,  and 
who  to  command  it  ?  The  materialist  can  certainly  offer  no  objection,  for 
wi^  him  it  is  no  question  of  reinfusing  a  soul.  For  him  the  soul  has  no 
existence,  and  the  human  body  may  be  regarded  simply  as  a  vital  engine 
—a  locomotive  which  will  start  upon  the  application  of  heat  and  force,  and 
stop  when  they  are  withdrawn.  To  the  theologian  the  case  offers  greater 
difficulties,  for,  in  his  view,  death  cuts  asunder  the  tie  which  binds  soul 
and  body,  and  the  one  can  no  more  be  returned  into  the  other  without 
miracle  than  the  bom  infant  can  be  compelled  to  resume  its  foetal  life 
ifter  parturition  and  the  severing  of  the  umbilicus.  But  the  Hermetic 
philosopher  stands  between  these  two  irreconcilable  antagonists,  master 
of  the  situation.  He  knows  the  nature  of  the  soul — a  form  composed  of 
nervous  fluid  and  atmospheric  ether — and  knows  how  the  rital  force  can 
be  made  active  or  passive  at  will,  so  long  as  there  is  no  final  destmction 
of  some  necessary  organ.  The  claims  of  Gaffarilus — which,  by  the  bye, 
appeared  so  prep^;sterous  in  1650  f — were  later  corroborated  by  science. 

*  J.  Hughes  Bennett :  « Text  Book  •f  PhyiioloQr,'*  lippincott'i  Ancricaa  £di> 

•*«»  PP-  37-50- 

f  **  Coriosit^s  Inomes." 
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He  maintained  that  every  object  existing  in  nature,  provided  it  was  not 
artificial,  when  once  burned  still  retained  its  form  in  the  ashes,  in  which  i* 
remained  till  raised  again.  Du  Chesne,  an  eminent  chemist,  asstired  him- 
self of  the  fact.  Kircher,  Digby,  and  Vallemont  have  demonstrated  that 
the  forms  of  plants  could  be  resuscitated  from  their  ashes.  At  a  meeting 
of  naturalists  in  1834,  at  Stuttgart,  a  receipt  for  producing  such  expert 
ments  was  found  in  a  work  of  Oetinger.*  Ashes  of  burned  plants  con- 
tained in  vials,  when  heated,  exhibited  again  their  various  forms.  **  A  small 
obscure  cloud  gradually  rose  in  the  vial,  took  a  defined  form,  and  prf 
sented  to  the  eye  the  flower  or  plant  the  ashes  consisted  of."  **  T .« 
earthly  husk,"  wrote  Oetinger,  "  remains  in  the  retort,  while  the  volatile 
essence  ascends,  like  a  spirit^  perfect  in  form,  but  void  of  substance."  f 

And,  if  the  astral  form  of  even  a  plant  when  its  body  is  dead  still  lin- 
gers in  the  ashes,  will  skeptics  persist  in  saying  that  the  soul  of  many  the 
inner  ego,  is  after  the  death  of  the  grosser  form  at  once  dissolved,  and  is 
no  more  ?  "  At  death,"  says  the  philosopher,  "  the  one  body  exudes 
from  the  other,  by  osmose  and  through  the  brain  ;  it  is  held  near  its  old 
garment  by  a  double  attraction,  physical  and  spiritual,  until  the  latter 
decomposes ;  and  if  the  proper  conditions  are  given  the  soul  can  rein- 
habit  it  and  resume  the  suspended  life.  It  does  it  in  sleep  ;  it  does  it 
more  thoroughly  in  trance  ;  most  surprisingly  at  the  command  and  witb 
the  assistance  of  the  Hermetic  adept.  lamblichus  declared  that  a  person 
endowed  with  such  resuscitating  powers  is  *  full  of  God.'  All  the  subor- 
dinate spirits  of  the  upper  spheres  are  at  his  command,  for  he  is  no 
longer  a  mortal,  but  himself  a  god.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^ 
Paul  remarks  that  *  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets.*  "^ 

Some  persons  have  the  natural  and  some  the  acquired  power  of  with- 
drawing the  inner  from  the  outer  body,  at  will,  and  causing  it  to  per- 
form long  journeys,  and  be  seen  by  those  whom  it  visits.  Numerous  are 
the  instances  recorded  by  unimpeachable  witnesses  of  the  "  doubles"  of 
persons  having  been  seen  and  conversed  with,  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  places  where  the  persons  themselves  were  known  to  be.  Hermo- 
timus,  if  we  may  credit  Pliny  and  Plutarch,|  could  at  will  fall  into  a 
trance  and  then  his  second  soul  proceeded  to  any  distant  place  he  chose. 

The  Abb4  Fretheim,  the  famous  author  of  Steganographic^  who  lived 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  could  converse  with  his  friends  by  the  mere 
power  of  his  will.     **  I  can  make  my  thoughts  known  to  the  initiated/' 


*  **  Thoaghts  on  the  Birth  and  Generation  of  ThingSw" 
f  C  Crowe :  "  Night-Side  of  Nature,"  p.  ni. 

X  Pliny:  **  Hist.  Nat.,**  vii.,  c  52;  and  Plutarch:   "Disconne  conoeriiiiig  Socn 
tes*  Daemon/'  aa. 
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he  wrote,  ''  at  a  distance  of  many  hundred  miles,  without  word,  writing, 
or  cipher,  by  any  messenger.  The  latter  cannot  betray  me,  for  he 
knows  nothing.  If  needs  be,  I  can  dispense  with  the  messenger.  If 
any  correspondent  should  be  buried  in  the  deepest  dungeon,  I  could  still 
convey  to  him  my  thoughts  as  clearly  and  as  frequently  as  I  chose,  and 
this  quite  simply,  without  superstition,  without  the  aid  of  spirits."  Cor- 
danus  could  also  send  his  spirit,  or  any  messages  he  chose.  When  he 
did  so,  he  felt ''  as  if  a  door  was  opened,  and  I  myself  immediately  passed 
through  it,  leaving  the  body  behind  me."  *  The  case  of  a  high  German 
official,  a  counsellor  Wesermann,  was  mentioned  in  a  scientific  paper,  f 
He  claimed  to  be  able  to  cause  any  friend  or  acquaintance,  at  any  dis- 
tance, to  dream  of  every  subject  he  chose,  or  see  any  person  he  liked. 
His  claims  were  proved  good,  and  testified  to  on  several  occasions  by 
skeptics  and  learned  professional  persons.  He  could  also  cause  his 
double  to  appear  wherever  he  liked ;  and  be  seen  by  several  persons  at 
one  time.  By  whispering  in  their  ears  a  sentence  prepared  and  agreed 
upon  beforehand  by  unbelievers,  and  for  the  purpose,  his  power  to  pro- 
ject the  double  was  demonstrated  beyond  any  cavil. 

According  to  Napier,  Osborne,  Major  Lawes,  Quenouillet,  Nikiforov- 
itch,  and  many  other  modern  witnesses,  fakirs  are  now  proved  to  be 
able,  by  a  long  course  of  diet,  preparation,  and  repose,  to  bring  their  bodies 
into  a  condition  which  enables  them  to  be  buried  six  feet  under  ground 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Sir  Claude  Wade  was  present  at  the  court  of 
Rundjit  Singh,  when  the  fakir,  mentioned  by  the  Honorable  Captain 
Osborne,  was  buried  alive  for  six  weeks,  in  a  box  placed  in  a  cell  three 
feet  below  the  floor  of  the  room.  J  To  prevent  the  chance  of  deception, 
a  guard  comprising  two  companies  of  soldiers  had  been  detailed,  and 
four  sentries  "were  furnished  and  relieved  every  two  hours,  night  and 
day,  to  guard  the  building  from  intrusion.  .  .  .  On  opening  it,"  says  Sir 
Claude,  "  we  saw  a  figure  enclosed  in  a  bag  of  white  linen  fastened  by  a 
string  over  the  head  .  .  .  the  servant  then  began  pouring  warm  water 
over  the  figure  .  .  .  the  legs  and  arms  of  the  body  were  shrivelled  and 
stiff,  the  face  full,  the  head  reclining  on  the  shoulder  like  that  of  a  corpse. 
I  then  called  to  the  medical  gentleman  who  was  attending  me,  to  come 
down  and  inspect  the  body,  which  he  did,  but  could  discover  no  pulsa- 
tion in  the  heart,  the  temples,  or  the  arm.  There  was,  however,  a  heat 
about  the  region  of  the  brain,  which  no  other  part  of  the  body  exhibited." 

Regretting  that  the  limits  of  our  space  forbid  the  quotation  of  the 

*  ''  De  Res.  VAr.,**  ▼.  iil,  L,  viiL,  c  43.  Plattrch :  *'  Discourse  concerning  Socrft- 
tes'  Dxmon,"  22. 

f  Nasse  :  *<  Zeitschrifb  fiir  Psychische  Aerzte,**  182a 

X  Osborne :  **  Camp  and  Court  of  Rundjit  Singh ; "  Braid :  **  On  France." 
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details  of  this  interesting  story,  we  will  only  add,  that  the  pre  cess  of  re 
suscitation  included  bathing  with  hot  water,  friction,  the  removal  of  wax 
and  cotton  pledgets  from  the  nostrils  and  ears,  the  rubbing  of  the  eye- 
lids with  ghee  or  clarified  butter,  and,  what  nill  appear  most  curious  to 
many,  the  application  of  a  hot  wheaten  cake,  about  an  inch  thick  ''to 
the  top  of  the  head."  After  the  cake  had  been  applied  for  the  third  time, 
the  body  was  violently  convulsed,  the  nostrils  became  inflated,  the  respir- 
ation ensued,  and  the  limbs  assumed  a  natural  fulness ;  but  the  pulsation 
was  still  faintly  perceptible.  "  The  tongue  was  then  anointed  with  ghee; 
the  eyeballs  became  dilated  and  recovered  their  natural  color,  and  die 
fakir  recognized  those  present  and  spoke."  It  should  be  noticed  that 
not  only  had  the  nostrils  and  ears  been  plugged,  but  the  tongue  had  been 
thrust  back  so  as  to  close  the  gullet,  thus  effectually  stopping  the  orifices 
against  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air.  While  in  India,  a  fakir  told 
us  that  this  was  done  not  only  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the 
organic  tissues,  but  also  to  guard  against  the  deposit  of  the  germs  of 
decay,  which  in  case  of  suspended  animation  would  cause  decomposition 
exactly  as  they  do  in  any  other  meat  exposed  to  air.  There  are  also 
localities  in  which  a  fakir  would  refuse  to  be  buried ;  such  as  the  many 
spots  in  Southern  India  infested  with  the  white  ants,  which  annoying  ter- 
mites are  considered  among  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  man  and  his 
property.  They  are  so  voracious  as  to  devour  everything  they  find 
except  perhaps  metals.  As  to  wood,  there  is  no  kind  through  which  thcj 
would  not  burrow ;  and  even  bricks  and  mortar  offer  but  little  impedi- 
ment to  their  formidable  armies.  They  will  patiently  work  through  mor- 
tar, destroying  it  particle  by  particle  ;  and  a  fakir,  however  holy  himself, 
and  strong  his  temporary  coffin,  would  not  risk  finding  his  body  devoured 
when  it  was  time  for  his  resuscitation. 

Then,  here  is  a  case,  only  one  of  many,  substantiated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  two  English  noblemen — one  of  them  an  army  officer — and  a 
Hindu  Prince,  who  was  as  great  a  skeptic  as  themselves.  It  places  sci- 
ence in  this  embarrassing  dilemma :  it  must  either  give  the  lie  to  many 
unimpeachable  witnesses,  or  admit  that  if  one  fakir  can  resuscitate  after 
six  weeks,  any  other  fakir  can  also  ;  and  if  a  fakir,  why  not  a  Lazarus, 
a  Shunamite  boy,  or  the  daughter  of  Jairus  ?  * 

•  Mrs.  Catherihe  Crowe,  in  her  "  Night-Side  of  Nature,"  p.  1 18,  gives  us  the  parttca 
lars  of  a  similar  burial  of  a  fakir,  in  the  presence  of  General  Ventura,  together  with 
the  Maharajah,  and  many  of  his  Sirdars.  The  political  agent  at  Loodhiana  wat 
"  present  when  he  was  disinterred,  ten  months  after  he  had  been  buried.'*  The  coffioi 
or  box,  containing  the  fakir  "  being  buried  in  a  vault,  the  earth  was  thrown  over  it 
and  trod  down,  after  which  a  crop  of  barley  was  sown  on  the  spot,  and  sentries  placed 
to  watch  it.     "  The  Maharajah,  however,  was  so  skeptical  that  in  qite  of  aU  theff 
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And  now,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  inquire  what  assur- 
ance can  any  physician  have,  beyond  external  evidence,  that  the  body  is 
really  dead  ?  The  best  authorities  agree  in  saying  that  theie  are  none. 
Dr.  Todd  Thomson,  of  London,*  says  most  positively  that  "  the  immo- 
bility of  the  body,  even  its  cadaverous  aspect,  the  coldness  of  surface, 
the  absence  of  respiration  and  pulsation,  and  the  sunken  state  of  the  eye, 
are  no  unequivocal  evidences  that  life  is  wholly  extinct."  Nothing  but 
total  decomposition  is  an  irrefutable  proof  that  life  has  fled  for  ever  and 
that  the  tabernacle  is  tenantless.  Demokritus  asserted  that  there  existed 
no  certain  signs  of  real  death,  f  Pliny  maintained  the  same.  J  Ascle- 
piades,  a  learned  physician  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his 
day,  held  that  the  assurance  was  still  more  difficult  in  the  cases  of  women 
than  in  those  of  men. 

Todd  Thomson,  above  quoted,  gives  several  remarkable  cases  of  such 
a  suspended  animation.  Among  others  he  mentions  a  certain  Francis 
Neville,  a  Norman  gentleman,  who  twice  apparently  died,  and  was  twice 
in  the  act  of  being  buried.  But,  at  the  moment  when  the  coffin  was 
being  lowered  in  the  grave,  he  spontaneously  revived.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Lady  Russell,  to  all  appearance  died,  and  was  about  to  be 
buried,  but  as  the  bell  was  tolling  for  her  funeral,  she  sat  up  in  her  coffin 
and  exclaimed,  **  It  is  time  to  go  to  church  ! "  Diemerbroese,  mentions 
a  peasant  who  gave  no  signs  of  life  for  three  days,  but  when  placed  in 
his  coffin,  near  the  grave,  revived  and  lived  many  years  afterward.  In 
1836,  a  respectable  citizen  of  Brussels  fell  into  a  profound  lethargy  on  a 
Sunday  morning.  On  Monday,  as  his  attendants  were  preparing  to 
screw  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  the  supposed  corpse  sat  up,  rubbed  his  eyes, 
and  called  for  his  coffee  and  a  newspaper.  § 

Such  cases  of  apparent  death  are  not  very  infrequently  reported  in 
the  newspaper  press.  As  we  write  (April,  1877),  we  find  in  a  London 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times^  the  following  paragraph  :  "  Miss  Annie 
Goodale,  the  actress,  died  three  weeks  ago.  Up  to  yesterday  she  was 
not  buried.  The  corpse  is  warm  and  limp,  and  the  features  as  soft  and 
mobile  as  when  in  life.  Several  physicians  have  examined  her,  and  have 
ordered  that  the  body  shall  be  watched  night  and  day.  The  poor  lady 
is  evidently  in  a  trance,  but  whether  she  is  destined  to  come  to  life  it  if 
impossible  to  say." 

precatttions,  he  had  him,  twice  in  the  ten  months,  dog  up  and  examined,  and 
he  was  found  to  be  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  when  they  bad  ibnt  bim  ap." 

•  Todd :  Appendix  to  "  Occult  Science,"  voL  I 

f  "  A  Cornel  Cels.,"  lib.  ii.,  cap.  vi 

%  «•  Hist.  Nat.,"  lib.  vii.,  cap.  lil 

%  «  Morning  Herald,'*  July  21,  1836. 
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Science  regards  man  as  an  aggregation  of  atoms  temporarily  united 
by  a  mysterious  force  called  the  life -principle.  To  the  materialist,  the 
only  difference  betvreen  a  living  and  a  dead  body  is,  that  in  the  one  case, 
that  force  is  active,  in  the  other  latent.  When  it  is  extinct  or  entirdy 
latent  the  molecules  obey  a  superior  attraction,  which  draws  them  asun- 
der and  scatters  them  through  space. 

This  dispersion  must  be  death,  if  it  is  possible  to  conceive  such  a 
thing  as  death,  where  the  very  molecules  of  the  dead  body  manifest  an 
intense  vital  energy.  If  death  is  but  the  stoppage  of  a  digesting,  locomo- 
tive, and  thought-grinding  machine,  how  can  death  be  actual  and  not 
relative,  before  that  machine  is  thoroughly  broken  up  and  its  particles  dis- 
persed ?  So  long  as  any  of  them  cling  together,  the  centripetal  vital 
force  may  overmatch  the  dispersive  centrifugal  action.  Says  Eliphas 
Levi :  *'  Change  attests  movement,  and  movement  only  reveals  life 
The  corpse  would  not  decompose  if  it  were  dead ;  all  the  molecules 
which  compose  it  are  living  and  struggle  to  separate.  And  would  you 
think  that  the  spirit  frees  itself  first  of  all  to  exist  no  more  ?  That 
thought  and  love  can  die  when  the  grossest  forms  of  matter  do  not  die  ? 
If  the  change  should  be  called  death,  we  die  and  are  born  again  every 
day,  for  every  day  our  forms  undergo  change."  ♦ 

Tiie  kabalists  say  that  a  man  is  not  dead  when  his  body  is  entombed. 
Death  is  never  sudden ;  for,  according  to  Hermes,  nothing  goes  in  nature 
by  violent  transitions.  Everything  is  gradual,  and  as  it  required  a  long 
and  gradual  development  to  produce  the  living  human  being,  so  time  is 
required  to  completely  withdraw  vitality  from  the  carcass.  "  Death  can 
no  more  be  an  absolute  end,  than  birth  a  real  beginning.  Birth  proves 
the  preexistence  of  the  being,  as  death  proves  immortality,"  says  the 
same  French  kabalist. 

While  implicitly  believing  in  the  restoration  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus, 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  in  other  Bible-miracles,  well-educated 
Christians,  who  otherwise  would  feel  indignant  at  being  called  supersti- 
tious, meet  all  such  cases  as  that  of  ApoUonius  and  the  girl  said  by  his 
biographer  to  have  been  recalled  to  life  by  him,  with  scornful  skepticism. 
Diogenes  Laertius,  who  mentions  a  woman  restored  to  life  by  Empedo- 
cles,  is  treated  with  no  more  respect ;  and  the  name  of  Pagan  thaumatur- 
gist,  in  the  eyes  of  Christians,  is  but  a  synonym  for  impostor.  Our  scien- 
tists are  at  least  one  degree  more  rational ;  they  embrace  all  Bible 
DTophets  and  apostles,  and  the  headien  miracle-doers  in  two  categories 
of  hallucinated  fools  and  deceitful  'tricksters. 

But  Christians  and  materialists  might,  with  a  very  little  effort  on  tfaeii 

*  «<  La  Science  des  Eiprit^" 
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part,  show  themselves  fair  and  logical  at  the  same  time.  To  produce 
such  a  miracle,  they  have  but  to  consent  to  understand  what  they  read, 
and  submit  it  to  the  unprejudiced  criticism  of  their  best  judgment  Let 
us  see  how  far  it  is  possible.  Setting  aside  the  incredible  fiction  of 
Lazarus,  we  will  select  two  cases :  tlie  ruler's  daughter,  recalled  to  life 
by  Jesus,  and  the  Corinthian  bride,  resuscitated  by  ApoUonius.  In  the 
former  case,  totally  disregarding  the  significant  expression  of  Jesus — *'  She 
is  not  dead  but  sleepeth"  the  clergy  force  their  god  to  become  a  breaker 
of  his  own  laws  and  grant  unjustly  to  one  what  he  denies  to  all  others, 
and  with  no  better  object  in  view  than  to  produce  a  useless  miracle.  In 
the  second  case,  notwithstanding  the  words  of  the  biographer  of  ApoUo- 
nius, so  plain  and  precise  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  cause  to  mis- 
understand them,  they  charge  Philostratus  with  deliberate  imposture. 
Who  could  be  fairer  than  he,  who  less  open  to  the  charge  of  mystification, 
when,  in  describing  the  resuscitation  of  the  young  girl  by  the  Tyanian 
sage,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people,  the  biographer  says, 
•*  she  had  seemed  to  die." 

In  other  words,  he  very  clearly  indicates  a  case  of  suspended  anima- 
tion ;  and  then  adds  immediately,  '^  as  the  rain  fell  very  fast  on  the  young 
girl,"  while  she  was  being  carried  to  the  pile,  '*  with  her  face  turned  up- 
wards, this,  also^  might  have  excited  her  senses."  *  Does  this  not  show 
most  plainly  that  Philostratus  saw  no  miracle  in  that  resuscitation  ? 
Does  it  not  rather  imply,  if  anything,  the  great  learning  and  skill  of 
ApoUonius,  ''  who  like  Asclepiades  had  the  merit  of  distinguishing  at  a 
glance  between  real  and  apparent  death  ?"  f 

A  resuscitation,  after  the  soul  and  spirit  have  entirely  separated  from 
the  body,  and  the  last  electric  thread  is  severed,  is  as  impossible  as  for  a 
once  disembodied  spirit  to  reincarnate  itself  once  more  on  this  earth, 
except  as  described  in  previous  chapters.  "  A  leaf,  once  fallen  off,  does 
not  reattach  itself  to  the  branch,"  says  Eliphas  I^vi.  *'  The  caterpillar 
becomes  a  butterfly,  but  the  butterfly  does  not  again  return  to  the  grub. 
Nature  closes  the  door  behind  all  that  passes,  and  pushes  life  forward. 
Forms  pass,  thought  remains,  and  does  not  recall  that  which  it  has  once 
exhausted."  J 

Why  should  it  be  imagined  that  Asclepiades  and  ApoUonius  enjoyed 
exceptional  powers  for  the  discernment  of  actual  death?  Has  any 
modem  school  of  medicine  this  knowledge  to  impart  to  its  students  ?  L::t 
their  authorities  answer  for  them.     These  prodigies  of  Jesus  and  Apollo- 

•  *•  Vit.  ApoUon.  Tyan.,"  Ub.  iv.,  ch.  xH 
f  Salyerte :  "  Sciences  Occultes,"  vol  U. 
J  •*  La  Science  des  Esprits.  '* 
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nius  are  so  well  attested  that  they  appear  authentic,  ^liether  in  eithei  oi 
both  cases  life  was  simply  suspended  or  not,  the  important  iact  remaini 
that  by  some  power,  peculiar  to  themselves,  both  the  wonder-worken 
recalled  the  seemingly  dead  to  life  in  an  instant* 

Is  it  because  the  modem  physician  has  not  yet  found  the  secret  which 
the  theurgists  evidently  possessed  that  its  possibility  is  denied  ? 

Neglected  as  psychology  now  is,  and  with  the  strangely  chaotic  state 
in  whidi  physiology  is  confessed  to  be  by  its  most  fair  students,  certainly 
it  is  not  very  likely  that  our  men  of  science  will  soon  rediscover  the  lost 
knowledge  of  the  ancients.  In  the  days  of  old,  when  prophets  were 
not  treated  as  charlatans,  nor  thaumaturgists  as  impostors,  there  were 
colleges  instituted  for  teaching  prophecy  and  occult  sciences  in  general. 
Samuel  is  recorded  as  the  chief  of  such  an  institution  at  Ramah ;  Elisha, 
also,  at  Jericho.  The  schools  of  hazim^  prophets  or  seers,  were  celebrated 
throughout  the  country.  Hillel  had  a  regular  academy,  and  Socrates  is 
well  known  to  have  sent  away  several  of  his  disciples  to  study  maniuism. 
The  study  of  magic,  or  wisdom,  included  every  branch  of  science,  the 
metaphysical  as  well  as  the  physical,  psychology  and  physiology  in  their 
common  and  occult  phases,  and  the  study  of  alchemy  was  universal, 
for  it  was  both  a  physical  and  a  spiritual  science.  Therefore  why  doubt 
or  wonder  that  the  ancients,  who  studied  nature  under  its  double  aspect, 
achieved  discoveries  which  to  our  modem  physicists,  who  study  but  its 
dead  letter,  are  a  closed  book  ? 

Thus,  the  question  at  issue  is  not  whether  a  dead  body  can  be  resus- 
citated— for,  to  assert  that  would  be  to  assume  the  possibility  of  a  mir- 
acle, which  is  absurd — but,  to  assure  ourselves  whether  the  medical 
authorities  pretend  to  determine  the  precise  moment  of  death.  The  kaba- 
lists  say  that  death  occurs  at  the  instant  when  both  the  astral  body,  or 
life-principle,  and  the  spirit  part  forever  with  the  corporeal  body.  The 
scientific  physician  who  denies  both  astral  body  and  spirit,  and  admits 
the  existence  of  nothing  more  than  the  life-principle,  judges  death  to 
occur  when  life  is  apparently  extinct.  When  the  beating  of  the  heart 
and  the  action  of  the  lungs  cease,  and  rigor  mortis  is  manifested,  and 
especially  when  decomposition  begins,  they  pronounce  the  patient  dead. 
But  the  annals  of  medicine  teem  with  examples  of  ''  suspended  anima- 

*  It  would  be  beneiicial  to  humanity  were  our  modem  physidans  possessed  of  the 
same  inestimable  faculty ;  for  then  we  would  have  on  record  less  horrid  deaths  aftir 
inhumation.  Mrs.  Catherine  Crowe,  in  the  *'  Night-Side  of  Nature,"  records  in  the 
chapter  on  "Cases  of  Trances **^v^  such  cases,  in  England  alone,  and  during  the 
present  century.  Among  them  is  Dr.  Walker  of  Dublin  and  a  Mr.  S ,  whose  step- 
mother was  accused  of  poisoning  him,  and  who,  upon  being  disinterred,  was  fou  1  lyiof 
on  his  face. 
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tion  "  as  the  resul .  of  asphyxia  by  drowning,  the  inhalation  of  gases  and 
other  causes ;  life  being  restored  in  the  case  of  drowning  perse  ns  even 
after  they  had  been  apparently  dead  for  twelve  hours. 

In  cases  of  somnambulic  trance,  none  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  death 
are  lacking ;  breathing  and  the  pulse  are  extinct ;  animal-heat  has  disap- 
peared ;  the  muscles  are  rigid,  the  eye  glazed,  and  the  body  is  colorless. 
In  the  celebrated  case  of  Colonel  Townshend,  he  threw  himself  into  this 
state  in  the  presence  of  three  medical  men ;  who,  after  a  time,  were  per- 
suaded that  he  was  really  dead,  and  were  about  leaving  the  room,  when 
he  slowly  revived.  He  describes  his  peculiar  gift  by  saying  that  he 
**  could  die  or  expire  when  he  pleased,  and  yet,  by  an  effort,  or  someJiaw^ 
he  could  come  to  life  again." 

There  occurred  in  Moscow,  a  few  years  since,  a  remarkable  instance 
of  apparent  death.  The  wife  of  a  wealthy  merchant  lay  in  the  cataleptic 
state  seventeen  days,  during  which  the  authorities  made  several  attempts 
to  bury  her ;  but,  as  decomposition  had  not  set  in,  the  family  averted  the 
ceremony,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  was  restored  to  life. 

The  above  instances  show  that  the  most  learned  men  in  the  medical 
profession  are  unable  to  be  certain  when  a  person  is  dead.  What  they 
call  '*  suspended  animation,"  is  that  state  from  which  the  patient 
spontaneously  recovers,  through  an  effort  of  his  own  spirit,  which  may  be 
provoked  by  any  one  of  many  causes.  In  these  cases,  the  astral  body 
has  not  parted  from  the  physical  body ;  its  external  functions  are  simply 
suspended  ;  the  subject  is  in  a  state  of  torpor,  and  the  restoration  is  noth- 
ing but  a  recovery  from  it. 

But,  in  the  case  of  what  physiologists  would  call  "  real  death,"  but 
which  is  not  actually  so,  the  astral  body  has  withdrawn  ;  perhaps  local 
decomposition  has  set  in.  How  shall  the  man  be  brought  to  life  again  } 
The  answer  is,  the  interior  body  must  be  forced  back  into  the  exterior 
one,  and  vitality  reawakened  in  the  latter.  The  clock  has  run  down,  it 
must  be  wound.  If  death  is  absolute  ;  if  the  organs  have  not  only  ceased 
to  act,  but  have  lost  the  susceptibility  of  renewed  action,  then  the  whole 
universe  would  have  to  be  thrown  into  chaos  to  resuscitate  the  corpse — 
a  miracle  would  be  demanded.  But,  as  we  said  before,  the  man  is  not 
dead  when  he  is  cold,  stiff,  pulseless,  breathless,  and  even  showing  signs 
of  decomposition ;  he  is  not  dead  when  buried,  nor  afterward,  until  a 
certain  point  is  reached.  That  point  is,  when  the  vital  organs  have  be- 
come so  decomposed^  thai  if  rednimated^  they  could  not  perform  their  custo- 
mary functions ;  when  the  mainspring  and  cogs  of  the  machine,  so  to 
speak,  are  so  eaien  away  by  rust,  that  they  would  snap  upon  the  turning 
of  the  key.  Until  that  point  is  reached,  the  astral  body  may  be  caused, 
irithottt  miraclei  to  reenter  its  former  tabernacle,  either  by  an  effort  of  iti 
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own  will,  or  under  the  resistless  impulse  of  the  will  of  one  who  knows  the 
potencies  of  nature  and  how  to  direct  them.  The  spark  is  not  extiii* 
guished,  but  only  latent — latent  as  the  fire  in  the  flint,  or  the  heat  in  the 
cold  iron. 

In  cases  of  the  most  profound  cataleptic  clairvoyance,  such  as 
obtained  by  Du  Potet,  and  described  very  graphically  by  the  late  Pro£ 
William  Gregorj',  in  his  Letters  on  Animal  Magnetism^  the  spirit  is  so 
far  disengaged  from  the  body  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  re- 
enter it  without  an  effort  of  the  mesnierizer's  will.  The  subject  is  prac- 
tically dead,  and,  if  left  to  itself,  the  spirit  would  escape  forever.  Al- 
though independent  of  the  torpid  physical  casing,  the  half-freed  spirit  is 
still  tied  to  it  by  a  magnetic  cord,  which  is  described  by  clairvojrants  as 
appearing  dark  and  smoky  by  contrast  with  the  ineffable  brightnes'  of 
the  astral  atmosphere  through  which  they  look.  Plutarch,  relating  the 
story  of  Thespesius,  who  fell  from  a  great  height,  and  lay  three  day; 
apparently  dead,  gives  us  the  experience  of  the  latter  during  his  state  of 
partial  decease.  "Thespesius,"  says  he,  *'then  observed  that  he  was 
different  from  the  dead  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  .  .  .  They  were 
transparent  and  environed  by  a  radiance,  but  he  seemed  to  trail  after  him 
a  dark  radiation  or  line  of  shadow."  His  whole  description,  minute  and 
circumstantial  in  its  details,  appears  to  be  corroborated  by  the  clairvoy- 
ants of  every  period,  and,  so  far  as  this  class  of  testimony  can  be  taken, 
is  important.  The  kabalists,  as  we  find  them  interpreted  by  Eliphas  Levi, 
in  his  Science  des  Esprits^  say  that,  "When  a  man  falls  into  the  last 
sleep,  he  is  plunged  at  first  into  a  sort  of  dream,  before  gaining  conscious- 
ness in  the  other  side  of  life.  He  sees,  then,  either  in  a  beautiful  vision, 
or  in  a  terrible  nightmare,  the  paradise  or  hell,  in  which  he  believed 
during  his  mortal  existence.  This  is  why  it  often  happens,  that  the 
affrighted  soul  breaks  violently  back  into  the  terrestrial  life  it  has  just 
left,  and  why  some  who  were  really  dead,  i.  ^.,  who,  if  left  alone  and 
quiet,  would  have  peaceably  passed  away  forever  in  a  state  of  unconsdous 
lethargy,  when  entombed  too  soon,  reawake  to  life  in  the  grave." 

In  this  connection,  the  reader  may  perhaps  recall  the  well-known  case 
of  the  old  man  who  had  left  some  generous  gifts  in  his  will  to  his  orphaned 
nieces ;  which  document,  just  before  his  death,  he  had  confided  to  his 
rich  son,  with  injunctions  to  carry  out  his  wishes.  But,  he  had  not  been 
dead  more  than  a  few  hours  before  the  son,  finding  himself  alone  with  the 
corpse,  tore  the  will  and  burned  it.  The  sight  of  this  impious  deed  ap 
parently  recalled  the  hovering  spirit,  and  the  old  man,  rising  firom  his 
couch  of  death,  uttered  a  fierce  malediction  upon  the  horror-strickeo 
wretch,  and  then  fell  back  again,  and  yielded  up  his  spirit — this  time  for 
ever     Dion  Boucicault  makes  use  of  an  incident  of  this  kind  in  his  pow 
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erfal  drama  Louis  XL  ;  and  Charles  Kean  created  a  profound  ini|.  ression 
in  the  character  of  the  French  monarch,  when  the  dead  man  revives  foi 
an  instant  and  clutches  the  crown  as  the  heir-apparent  approaches  it. 

Levi  says  that  resuscitation  is  not  impossible  while  the  vital  organism 
remains  undestroyed,  and  the  astral  spirit  is  yet  within  reach.  '*  Nature," 
he  says,  ^'  accomplishes  nothing  by  sudden  jerks,  and  eternal  death  is 
always  preceded  by  a  state  which  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
lethargy.  It  is  a  torpor  which  a  great  shock  or  the  magnetism  of  a  power* 
fill  will  can  overcome."  He  accounts  in  this  manner  for  the  resuscitation 
of  the  dead  man  thrown  upon  the  bones  of  Elisha.  He  explains  it  by 
sa3dng  that  the  soul  was  hovering  at  that  moment  near  the  body ;  the 
burial  party,  according  to  tradition,  were  attacked  by  robbers ;  and  their 
fright  communicating  itself  sympathetically  to  it,  the  soul  was  seized 
with  horror  at  the  idea  of  its  remains  being  desecrated,  and  '*  reentered 
violently  into  its  body  to  raise  and  save  it."  Those  who  believe  in  the 
survival  of  the  soul  can  see  in  this  incident  nothing  of  a  supernatural 
character — it  is  only  a  perfect  manifestation  of  natural  law.  To  narrate  to 
the  materialist  such  a  case,  however  well  attested,  would  be  but  an  idle 
^alk  ;  the  theologian,  always  looking  beyond  nature  for  a  special  provi- 
dence, regards  it  as  a  prodigy.  Eliphas  Levi  says  :  "  They  attributed 
the  resuscitation  to  the  contact  with  the  bones  of  Elisha ;  and  worship  of 
relics  dates  logically  from  his  epoch." 

Balfour  Stewart  is  right — scientists  "  know  nothing,  or  next  to  noth- 
ing, of  the  ultimate  structure  and  properties  of  matter,  whether  organic 
or  inorganic." 

We  are  now  on  such  firm  ground,  that  we  will  take  another  step  in 
advance.  The  same  knowledge  and  control  of  the  occult  forces^  including 
the  vital  force  which  enabled  the  fakir  temporarily  to  leave  and  then  reenter 
his  body^  and  Jesus y  Apollonius^  and  Elislia  to  recall  their  sateral  subjects 
to  life,  made  it  possible  for  the  ancient  hierophants  to  animate  statues^  and 
cause  them  to  act  and  speak  like  living  creatures.  It  is  the  same  knowl- 
edge and  power  which  made  it  possible  for  Paracelsus  to  create  his 
homunculi ;  for  Aaron  to  change  his  rod  into  a  serpent  and  a  budding 
branch ;  Moses  to  cover  Egypt  with  frogs  and  other  pests ;  and  the 
Egyptian  theurgist  of  our  day  to  vivify  his  pigmy  Mandragora,  which  has 
physical  life  but  no  soul.  It  was  no  more  wonderful  that  upon  present- 
ing the  necessary  conditions  Moses  should  call  into  iire  large  reptiles  and 
insects,  than  that,  under  like  favoring  conditions,  the  physical  scientiiC 
should  call  into  life  the  small  ones  which  he  names  bacteria. 

And  now,  in  connection  with  ancient  miracle-doers  and  prophets,  let 
us  bring  forward  the  claims  of  the  modern  mediums.  Nearly  every  forra 
of  phenomena  recorded  in  the  sacred  and  profane  histories  of  the  world 
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we  find  them  claiming  to  reproduce  in  our  days.  Selecting,  a(noi\g  ^ 
variety  of  seeming  wonders,  levitation  of  ponderable  inanimate  objects  ai 
well  as  of  human  bodies,  we  will  give  our  attention  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  phenomenon  is  manifested.  History  records  the  names 
of  Pagan  theurgists.  Christian  saints,  Hindu  fakirs,  and  spiritual  mediums 
who  have  been  thus  levitated,  and  who  remained  suspended  in  the  air, 
sometimes  for  a  considerable  time.  The  phenomenon  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  one  country  or  epoch,  but  almost  invariably  the  subjects  have 
been  religious  ecstatics,  adepts  in  magic,  or,  as  now,  spiritual  mediums. 

We  assume  the  fact  to  be  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  labored 
effort  on  our  part  at  this  time  to  furnish  proof  that  unconscious  mani- 
festations of  spirit-power,  as  well  as  conscious  feats  of  high  nuigic,  have 
happened  in  all  countries,  in  all  ages,  and  with  hierophants  as  well  as 
through  irresponsible  mediums.  When  the  present  perfected  European 
civilization  was  yet  in  an  inchoate  state,  occult  philosophy,  already  hoary 
with  age,  speculated  upon  the  attributes  of  man  by  analogy  with  those 
of  his  Creator.  Individuals  later,  whose  names  will  remain  forever 
immortal,  inscribed  on  the  portal  of  the  spiritual  history  of  man,  have 
afforded  in  their  persons  examples  of  how  far  could  be  developed  the 
god-like  powers  of  the  microcosmos.  Describing  the  J^ctrincs  and 
Principal  Teachers  of  the  Alexandrian  School^  Professor  A.  Wilder  says : 
'*  Plotinus  taught  that  there  was  in  the  soul  a  returning  impulse,  love, 
which  attracted  it  inward  toward  its  origin  and  centre,  the  eternal  good 
While  the  person  who  does  not  understand  how  the  soul  contains  the 
beautiful  within  itself  will  seek  by  laborious  effort  to  realize  beauty  with- 
out, the  wise  man  recognizes  it  within  himself,  develops  the  idea  by  with- 
drawal into  himself,  concentrating  his  attention,  and  so  floating  upward 
toward  the  divine  fountain,  the  stream  of  which  flows  within  him.  The 
infinite  is  not  known  through  the  reason  .  .  .  but  by  a  faculty  superior  to 
reason,  by  entering  upon  a  state  in  which  the  individual,  so  to  speak, 
ceases  to  be  his  finite  self,  in  which  state  divine  essence  is  communicated 
to  him.     This  is  ecstasy." 

Of  Apollonius,  who  asserted  that  he  could  see  "  the  present  and  the 
future  in  a  clear  mirror,"  on  account  of  his  abstemious  mode  of  life,  the 
professor  very  beautifully  observes  :  "  This  is  what  may  be  termed  spirit- 
ual photography.  The  soul  is  the  camera  in  which  facts  and  events, 
future,  past,  and  present,  are  alike  fixed ;  and  the  mind  becomes  con 
idous  of  them.  Beyond  our  e very-day  world  of  limits,  all  b  as  one  da) 
or  state,  the  past  and  future  comprised  in  the  present"  * 

Were  these  God-like  men  "  mediums,"  as  the  orthodox  spiritoalistf 

*  A.  Wilder :  '*  Neo-platonism  and  Alchemy**' 
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wQl  have  it  ?  By  no  means,  if  by  the  tenn  we  understanc  those  ^*  sick- 
sensitives  "  who  are  born  with  a  peculiar  organization,  and  vho  in  pro- 
portion as  their  powers  are  developed  become  more  and  mote  subject  to 
the  irresistible  influence  of  miscellaneous  spirits,  purely  human,  elemen- 
tary, or  elemental.  Unquestionably  so,  if  we  consider  every  individual 
a  medium  in  whose  magnetic  atmosphere  the  denizens  of  higher  invisible 
spheres  can  move,  and  act,  and  live.  In  such  a  sense  every  person  is  a 
medium.  Mediumship  may  be  either  ist,  self-developed  ;  2d,  by  extra* 
neous  influences ;  or  3d,  may  remain  latent  throughout  life.  TAe  reader 
must  bear  in  mind  the  definition  of  the  term^  for,  unless  this  is  clearly  un- 
derstoody  confusion  will  be  inevitable,  Mediumship  of  this  kind  may  be 
either  active  or  passive,  repellent  or  receptive,  positive  or  negative. 
Mediumship  is  measured  by  the  quality  of  the  aura  with  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  surrounded.  This  may  be  dense,  cloudy,  noisome,  mephitic, 
nauseating  to  the  pure  spirit,  and  attract  only  those  foul  beings  who 
delight  in  it,  as  the  eel  does  in  turbid  waters,  or,  it  may  be  pure,  crystal- 
line, limpid,  opalescent  as  the  morning  dew.  All  depends  upon  the 
moral  character  of  the  medium. 

About  such  men  as  ApoUonius,  lamblichus,  Plotinus,  and  Porphyry^ 
there  gathered  this  heavenly  nimbus.  It  was  evolved  by  the  power  of 
their  own  souls  in  close  unison  with  their  spirits ;  by  the  superhuman 
morality  and  sanctity  of  their  lives,  and  aided  by  frequent  interior  ecstatic 
contemplation.  Such  holy  men  pure  spiritual  influences  could  approach. 
Radiating  around  an  atmosphere  of  divine  beneficence,  they  caused  evil 
spirits  to  flee  before  them.  Not  only  is  it  not  possible  for  such  to  exist 
in  their  aura,  but  they  cannot  even  remain  in  that  of  obsessed  persons, 
if  the  thaumaturgist  exercises  his  will,  or  even  approaches  them.  This 
is  MEDIATORSHIP,  not  nudiumship.  Such  persons  are  temples  in  which 
dwells  the  spirit  of  the  living  God ;  but  if  the  temple  is  defiled  by  the 
admission  of  an  evil  passion,  thought  or  desire,  the  mediator  falls  into 
the  sphere  of  sorcery.  The  door  is  opened  ;  the  pure  spirits  retire  and 
the  evil  ones  rush  in.  This  is  still  mediatorship,  evil  as  it  is ;  the  sor- 
cerer, like  the  pure  magician,  forms  his  own  aura  and  subjects  to  his  will 
congenial  inferior  spirits. 

But  mediumship,  as  now  understood  and  manifested,  is  a  difierent 
thing.  Circumstances,  independent  of  his  own  volition,  may,  either  at 
birth  or  subsequendy,  modify  a  person's  aura,  so  that  strange  manifes- 
tations, physical  or  mental,  diabolical  or  angelic,  may  take  place.  Such 
mediumship,  as  well  as  the  above-mentioned  mediatorship,  has  existed 
on  earth  since  the  first  appearance  here  of  living  man.  The  former  is 
the  yielding  of  weak,  mortal  flesh  to  the  control  and  suggestions  rtf  spirits 
ami  intelligences  other  than  one*s  own  immortal  demon.     It  \\  literallv 
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obsession  and  possession  ;  and  mediums  who  pride  themselves  on  bebf 
the  faithful  slaves  of  their  "  guides,"  and  who  repudiate  with  indignadoo 
the  idea  of  *'  controlling  "  the  manifestations,  "  could  not  very  well  deny 
the  fact  without  inconsistency.  This  mediumship  is  typified  in  the  story 
of  Eve  succumbing  to  the  reasonings  of  the  serpent ;  of  Pandora  peep- 
ing in  the  forbidden  casket  and  letting  loose  on  the  world,  sorrow  and 
evil,  and  by  Mary  Magdalene,  who  from  having  been  obsessed  by  *  seven 
devils '  was  finally  redeemed  by  the  triumphant  struggle  of  her  immortal 
spirit,  touched  by  the  presence  of  a  holy  mediator,  against  the  dweller." 
This  mediumship,  whether  beneficent  or  maleficent,  is  always  ptusivi. 
Happy  are  the  pure  in  heart,  who  repel  unconsciously,  by  that  very  clean- 
ness of  their  inner  nature,  the  dark  spirits  of  evil.  For  verily  they  have 
no  other  weapons  of  defense  but  that  inborn  goodness  and  purity. 
Mediumism,  as  practiced  in  our  days,  is  a  more  undesirable  gift  than  the 
robe  of  Nessus. 

"  The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits."  Side  by  side  with  passive  mediums 
in  the  progress  of  the  world's  history,  appear  active  mediators.  We 
designate  them  by  this  name  for  lack  of  a  better  one.  The  ancient 
witches  and  wizards,  and  those  who  had  a  "familiar  spirit,"  generally 
made  of  their  gifts  a  trade ;  and  the  Obeah  woman  of  £n-Dor,  so  well 
defined  by  Henry  More,  though  she  may  have  killed  her  calf  for  Saul, 
accepted  hire  from  other  visitors.  In  India,  the  jugglers,  who  by  the 
way  are  less  so  than  many  a  modem  medium,  and  the  Essaoua  or  sorcer- 
ers and  serpent -cliarmers  of  Asia  and  Africa,  all  exercise  their  gifts  for 
money.  Not  so  with  the  mediators,  or  hierophants.  Buddha  was  a 
mendicant  and  refused  his  father's  throne.  The  "  Son  of  Man  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head  ;  "  the  chosen  apostles  provided  "  neither  gold,  nor 
silver,  nor  brass  in  their  purses."  Apollonius  gave  one  half  of  his  fortune 
to  his  relatives,  the  other  half  to  the  poor ;  lamblichus  and  Plotinus 
were  renowned  for  chanty  and  self-denial ;  the  fakirs,  or  holy  mendi- 
cants, of  India  are  fairly  described  by  Jacolliot ;  the  Pythagorean 
Essenes  and  Therapeutae  believed  their  hands  defiled  by  the  contact  of 
money.  When  the  apostles  were  offered  money  to  impart  their  spiritual 
powers,  Peter,  notwithstanding  that  the  Bible  shows  him  a  coward  and 
thrice  a  renegade,  still  indignantly  spumed  the  offer,  saying :  "  Thy 
money  perish  with  thee,  because  thou  hast  thought  that  the  gift  of  God 
may  be  purchased  with  money."  These  men  were  mediators,  guided 
merely  by  their  own  personal  spirit,  or  divine  soul,  and  availing  them* 
selves  of  the  help  of  spirits  but  so  far  as  these  remain  in  the  right 
path. 

Far  i^om  us  be  the  thought  of  casting  an  unjust  slur  on  physics! 
mediums.     Harassed  by  various  intelligences,  reduce  \  by  the  o .  ei power 
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ing  influence — ^which  their  weak  and  nervous  natures  are  unab-e  to  shake 
off — to  a  morbid  state,  which  at  last  becomes  chronic,  they  zie  \m\)edeil 
by  these  "influences"  from  undertaking  other  occupation.  They  be- 
c  Dme  mentally  and  physically  unfit  for  any  other.  Who  can  judge  then 
harshly  when,  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  they  are  constrained  to  accept 
mediumship  as  a  business  ?  And  heaven  knows,  as  recent  events  have 
too  well  proved,  whether  the  calling  is  one  to  be  envied  by  any  one  I 
It  is  not  mediums,  real,  tru^j  and  genuine  mediums  that  we  would  ever 
blame,  but  their  patrons,  the  spiritualists. 

Plotinus,  when  asked  to  attend  public  worship  of  the  gods,  is  said  to 
have  proudly  answered :  "  It  is  for  them  (the  spirits)  to  come  to  me." 
lamblichus  asserted  and  proved  in  his  own  case,  that  our  soul  can  attain 
communion  with  the  highest  intelligences,  with  ''natures  loftier  than  it- 
self^" and  carefully  drove  away  from  his  theurgical  ceremonies  *  every 
inferior  spirit,  or  bad  daemon,  which  he  taught  his  disciples  to  recognize. 
Proclus,  who  "  elaborated  the  entire  theosophy  and  theurgy  of  his  prede- 
cessors into  a  complete  system,"  f  according  to  Professor  Wilder,  "  be* 
lieved  with  lamblichus  in  the  attaining  of  a  divine  power,  which,  over- 
coming the  mundane  life,  rendered  the  individual  an  organ  of  the  Deity." 
He  even  taught  that  there  was  a  "  mystic  password  that  would  carry  a 
person  from  one  order  of  spiritual  beings  to  another,  higher  and  higher, 
till  he  arrived  at  the  absolute  divine."  ApoUonius  spumed  the  sorcerers 
and  "  common  soothsayers,"  and  declared  that  it  was  his  "  peculiar  ab- 
stemious mode  of  life"  which  "produced  such  an  acuteness  of  the 
senses  and  created  other  faculties,  so  that  the  greatest  and  most  remark- 
able things  can  take  place."  Jesus  declared  man  M/  lord  of  the  Sabbath^ 
and  at  his  command  the  terrestrial  and  elementary  spirits  fled  from  their 
temporary  abodes  ;  a  power  which  was  shared  by  ApoUonius  and  many 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Essenes  of  Judea  and  Mount  Carmel. 

It  is  undeniable  that  there  must  have  been  some  good  reasons  why  the 
ancients  persecuted  unregulated  mediums.  Otherwise  why,  at  the  time 
of  Moses  and  David  and  Samuel,  should  they  have  encouraged  proph- 
ecy and  divination,  astrology  and  soothsaying,  and  maintained  schools 
and  colleges  in  which  these  natural  gifts  were  strengthened  and  devel- 
oped, while  witches  and  those  who  divined  by  the  spirit  of  Ob  were  put 
to  death  ?  Even  at  the  time  of  Christ,  the  poor  oppressed  mediums 
were  driven  to  the  tombs  and  waste  places  without  the  city  walls.  Why 
this  apparent  gross  injustice  ?  Why  should  banisliment,  persecution,  and 
death  be  the  portion  of  the  physical  mediums  of  those  days,  and  whole 

#  lambliclnii  wat  the  foander  of  the  Neo-platonic  theurgy. 

f  See  the  "Sketch  of  the  Eclectic  Philosophy  of  the  Aleundrian  Sc:  ooL" 
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communities  of  thaumaturgists — like  the  Essenes— be  not  merety  toler- 
ated but  revered  ?  It  is  because  the  ancients,  unlike  ourselves,  could 
**  try "  the  spirits  and  discern  the  difference  between  the  good  and  the 
evil  ones,  the  human  and  the  elemental.  They  also  knew  that  unregulated 
spirit  intercourse  brought  ruin  upon  the  individual  and  disaster  to  the 
community. 

This  view  of  mediumship  may  be  novel  and  perhaps  repugnant  to 
many  modem  spiritualists ;  but  still  it  is  the  view  taught  in  the  ancient 
philosophy,  and  supported  by  the  experience  of  mankind  from  time 
immemorial. 

It  is  erroneous  to  speak  of  a  medium  having  powers  developed  A 
passive  medium  has  no  power.  He  has  a  certain  moral  and  physical 
condition  which  induces  emanations,  or  an  aura,  in  which  his  controU- 
ing  intelligences  can  live,  and  by  which  they  manifest  themselves.  He  is 
only  the  vehicle  through  which  they  display  their  power.  This  aun 
varies  day  by  day,  and,  as  would  appear  from  Mr.  Crookes'  experiments, 
even  hour  by  hour.  It  is  an  external  effect  resulting  from  interior  causes. 
The  medium's  moral  state  determines  the  kind  of  spirits  that  come  ;  and 
the  spirits  that  come  reciprocally  influence  the  medium,  intellectually, 
physically,  and  morally.  The  perfection  of  his  mediumship  is  in  ratio  to 
his  passivity,  and  the  danger  he  incurs  is  in  equal  degree.  When  he  is 
fully  "  developed  ** — perfectly  passive — his  own  astral  spirit  may  be  be- 
numbed, and  even  crowded  out  of  his  body,  which  is  then  occupied  by 
an  elemental,  or,  what  is  worse,  by  a  human  fiend  of  the  eighth  sphere, 
who  proceeds  to  use  it  as  his  own.  But  too  often  the  cause  of  the  most 
celebrated  crime  is  to  be  sought  in  such  possessions. 

Physical  mediumship  depending  upon  passivity,  its  antidote  suggests 
itself  naturally  ;  let  the  medium  cease  being  passive.  Spirits  never  con- 
trol persons  of  positive  character  who  are  determined  to  resist  all  extra- 
neous influences.  The  weak  and  feeble-minded  whom  they  can  make 
their  victims  they  drive  into  vice.  If  these  miracle-making  elementalsand 
disembodied  devils  called  elementary  were  indeed  the  guardian  angels  that 
they  have  passed  for,  these  last  thirty  years,  why  have  they  not  given  their 
faithful  mediums  at  least  good  health  and  domestic  happiness  ?  Wliy  do 
they  desert  them  at  the  most  critical  moments  of  trial  when  under  accusa- 
tions of  fraud  ?  It  is  notorious  that  the  best  physical  mediums  are  eithet 
sickly  or,  sometimes,  what  is  still  worse,  inclined  to  some  abnormal  vice  or 
other.  Why  do  not  these  healing  "  guides,"  who  make  their  mediums 
play  the  therapeutists  and  thaumaturgists  to  others,  give  them  the  boon  of 
robust  physical  vigor  ?  The  ancient  thaumaturgist  and  apostle,  generally, 
if  not  invariably,  enjoyed  good  health ;  their  magnetism  never  conveyed 
to  the  sick  patient  any  phvsical  or  moral  taint ;  and  they  never  were 
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accused  of  vampirism,  which  a  spiritual  paper  very  justly  diai  ges  upon 
some  medium-healers.* 

If  we  apply  the  above  law  of  mediumship  and  mediatorship  to  the 
subject  of  levitation,  with  which  we  opened  our  present  discussion,  what 
shall  we  find  ?  Here  we  have  a  medium  and  one  of  the  mediator-class 
levitated — the  former  at  a  seance,  the  latter  at  prayer,  or  in  ecstatic  con- 
templation. The  medium  being  passive  must  be  lifted  up  ;  the  ecstatic 
being  active  must  levitate  himself.  The  former  is  elevated  by  his  familiar 
spirits — whoever  or  whatever  they  may  be — the  latter,  by  the  power  of 
his  own  aspiring  soul.     Can  both  be  indiscriminately  termed  frr^//if^//rj/ 

But  nevertheless  we  may  be  answered  that  the  same  phenomena  are 
produced  in  the  presence  of  a  modern  medium  as  of  an  ancient  saint. 
Undoubtedly ;  and  so  it  was  in  the  days  of  Moses  ;  for  we  believe  that 
the  triumph  claimed  for  him  in  Exodus  over  Pharaoh's  magicians  is 
simply  a  national  boast  on  the  part  of  the  "  chosen  people."  That  the 
power  which  produced  his  phenomena  produced  that  of  the  magicians 
also,  who  were  moreover  the  first  tutors  of  Moses  and  instructed  him  in 
their  "  wisdom,"  is  most  probable.  But  even  in  those  days  they  seemed 
to  have  well  appreciated  the  difference  between  phenomena  apparently 
identical.  The  tutelar  national  deity  of  the  Hebrews  (who  is  not  the 
Highest  Father)  f  forbids  expressly,  in  Deuteronomy,  \  his  people  "  to 
learn  to  do  after  the  abominations  of  other  nations.  .  .  .  To  pass  through 
the  fire,  or  use  divination,  or  be  an  observer  of  times  or  an  enchanter,  or 
a  witch,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a  necromancer." 

What  difference  was  there  then  between  all  the  above-enumerated 
phenomena  as  performed  by  the  ** other  nations"  and  when  enacted  by 
the  prophets  ?  Evidently,  there  was  some  good  reason  for  it ;  and  we 
find  it  in  John's  First  Epistle,  iv.,  which  says  :  "  believe  not  every  spirit, 
but  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  are  of  God,  because  many  false  prophets 
are  gone  out  into  the  world." 

•  Sec  "  Meditun  and  Daybreak,"  July  7,  1876,  p.  428. 

f  In  Volume  II.,  we  will  distinctly  prove  that  the  Old  Testament  mentions  the  wor- 
ship of  more  than  one  god  by  the  Israelites.  The  EUShadi  of  Abraham  and  Jacob  was  not 
the  Jehovah  of  Moses,  or  the  Lord  God  worshipped  by  them  for  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness.  And  the  God  of  Hosts  of  Amos  is  not,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  own  words, 
the  Mosaic  God,  the  Sinai'tic  deity,  for  this  is  what  we  read  :  "  I  hate,  I  despise  your 
feast-days  .  .  .  jrour  meat-offerings,  I  will  not  accept  them.  .  .  .  Have  ye  offered  unto 
me  sacrifices  and  offerings  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  O  house  of  Israel  ?  .  .  .  N(\ 
but  ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch  and  Chiun  (Saturn),  your  images, 
the  star  of  your  god,  which  ye  made  to  yourselves.  .  .  .  Therefore,  will  I  cause  yov 
to  go  into  captivity  .  .  .  taith  the  L9rd,  whose  name  is  The  Gfd  0  '  hcHt "  (Ai 
V.  21-27). 

X  Chapter  inriii 
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The  only  standard  within  the  reach  of  spiritualists  ani  present-da) 
mediums  by  which  tliey  can  try  the  spirits,  is  to  judge  z,  by  theif 
actions  and  speech  ;  2,  by  their  readiness  to  manifest  themselves ;  and 
3,  whether  the  object  in  view  is  worthy  of  the  apparition  of  a  *'  disem- 
bodied spirit,  or  can  excuse  any  one  for  disturbing  the  dead,  Saul  was  on 
the  eve  of  destruction,  himself  and  his  sons,  yet  Samuel  inquired  of  him: 
**  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me,  to  bring  me  up  ? "  *  But  the  "  intelli- 
gences "  that  visit  the  circle-rooms,  come  at  the  beck  of  every  triBer  who 
would  while  away  a  tedious  hour. 

In  the  number  of  the  London  Spiritualist  for  July  I4thy  we  find  a 
long  article,  in  which  the  author  seeks  to  prove  that  *'  the  marvelloas 
wonders  of  the  present  day,  which  belong  to  so-called  modem  spiritual- 
ism, are  identical  in  character  with  the  experiences  of  the  patriarchs  and 
apostles  of  old." 

We  are  forced  to  contradict,  point-blank,  such  an  assertion.     They  are 
identical  only  so  far  that  the  same  forces  and  occult  powers  of  nature 
produce  them.     But  though  these  powers  and  forces  may  be,  and  most 
assuredly  are,  all  directed  by  unseen  intelligences,  the  latter  differ  more 
in  essence,  character,  and  purposes  than  mankind  itself,  composed,  as  it 
now  stands,  of  white,  black,  brown,  red,  and  yellow  men,  and  numbering 
saints  and  criminals,  geniuses  and  idiots.     The  writer  may  avail  himself  of 
the  services  of  a  tame  orang-outang  or  a  South  Sea  islander ;  but  the  fact 
alone  that  he  has  a  servant  makes  neither  the  latter  nor  himself  identical 
with  Aristotle  and  Alexander.     The  writer  compares  Ezekiel  *'  lifted  up'' 
and  taken  into  the  "  east  gate  of  the  Lord's  house,"  f  with  the  levitations 
of  certain  mediums,  and  the  three  Hebrew  youths  in  the  '*  burning  fiery 
furnace,"  with  other  yfr^-/r^  mediums  ;  the  John  King V' spirit-light" 
is  assimilated  with  the  <'  burning  lamp  "  of  Abraham  ;  and  finally,  after 
many  such  comparisons,  the  case  of  the   Davenport  Brothers,  released 
from  the  jail  of  Oswego,  is  confronted  with  that  of  Peter  delivered  fixMn 
prison  by  the  **  angel  of  the  Lord  I " 

Now,  except  the  story  of  Saul  and  Samuel,  there  is  not  a  case  in- 
stanced in  the  Bible  of  the  "  evocation  of  the  dead."  As  to  bebg  law- 
ful, the  assertion  is  contradicted  by  every  prophet.  Moses  issues  a  de- 
cree of  death  against  those  who  raise  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  the  **  necro- 
mancers." Nowhere  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  nor  in  Homer,  nor 
Virgil  is  communion  with  the  dead  termed  otherwise  than  necromancj. 


*  This  word  '^  <r/  *'  from  the  spirit  of  a  prophet  whose  ahode  ought  certamly  to  be 
in  heaven  and  who  therefore  ought  to  hftTe  said  '*  to  bring  me  down,"  is  very  saf|eiti«f 
in  itself  to  a  Christian  who  locates  paradise  and  hell  at  two  opposite  points. 

\  Ezekiel  iii  la-i^ 
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Plulo  Jucbeus  makes  Saul  saj,  that  if  he  banishes  from  die  land  every 
diviner  and  necromancer  his  name  will  survive  him. 

One  of  the  greatest  reasons  for  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients, 
that  no  soul  from  the  "  abode  of  the  blessed  "  will  return  to  earth,  unless, 
indeed,  upon  rare  occasions  its  apparition  mig^t  be  required  to  accom 
plish  some  great  object  in  view,  and  so  bring  benefit  upon  humanity.  In 
this  latter  instance  the  '*  soul "  has  no  need  to  be  evoked.  It  sent  its  por- 
tentous message  either  by  an  evanescent  simuUurum  of  itself,  or  through 
messengers^  who  could  appear  in  material  form,  and  personate  faithfully 
the  departed.  The  souls  that  could  so  easily  be  evoked  were  deemed 
neither  safe  nor  useful  to  commune  with.  They  were  the  souls,  or  larvee 
rather,  from  the  infernal  region  of  the  limbo—  the  sheal^  the  region  known 
by  the  kabalists  as  the  eighth  sphere,  but  far  different  from  the  orthodox 
Hell  or  Hades  of  the  ancient  mythologists.  Horace  describes  this  evoca- 
tion and  the  ceremonial  accompanying  it,  and  Maimonides  gives  us  par- 
ticulars of  the  Jewish  rite.  Every  necromantic  ceremony  was  performed 
on  high  places  and  hills,  and  blood  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  placating 
tiiese  hiunan  ghouls,* 

**  I  cannot  prevent  the  witches  from  picking  up  their  bones,"  says  the 
poet.  **  See  the  blood  they  pour  in  tlie  ditch  to  allure  the  sou/s  that  will 
utter  their  oracles  ! "  f  "  Cruor  infossam  confusus^  ut  inde  manes  elici- 
renty  animas  responsa  daturas,** 

"  The  souls,**  says  Porphyry,  "prefer,  to  everything  t\st,  fresJily-spiU 
Hoody  which  seems  for  a  short  time  to  restore  to  them  some  of  the  facul- 
ties of  life."  X 

As  for  materializations,  they  are  many  and  various  in  the  sacred  records. 
But,  were  they  effected  under  the  same  conditions  as  at  modem  seances  ? 
Darkness,  it  appears,  was  not  required  in  those  days  of  patriarchs  and 
magic  powers.  The  three  angels  who  appeared  to  Abraham  drank  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  sun,  for  '<  he  sat  in  the  tent-door  in  the  heat  of  the  dayy*\ 
says  the  book  of  Genesis,  The  spirits  of  Elias  and  Moses  appeared  equally 
in  daytime,  as  it  is  not  probable  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  would 
be  climbing  a  high  mountain  during  the  night.  Jesus  is  represented 
as  having  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  garden  in  the  early  morn- 
ing ;  to  the  Apostles,  at  three  distinct  times,  and  generally  by  day ; 
once  "  when  the  morning  was  come  "  {John  xxL  4).  Even  when  the  ass 
of  Balaam  saw  the  "  materialized  "  angel,  it  was  in  the  full  light  of  noon. 

We  are  fully  prepared  to  agree  with  the  writer  in  question,  that  we 
find  in  the  life  of  Christ — and  we  may  add  in  the  Old  Testament^  too—* 


•  William  Howitt :  "  History  of  the  Supernatural,''  vol  ii.,  en.  i. 

t  lib.  L,  Sat  8.  %  "hyrphyry :  «  Of  Sacrifices."  §  Genesis  zriiL  L 
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"an  uniutemipted  record  of  spiritualistic  manifestations,"  bat  nothing 
mediumisticy  of  a  physical  character  though,  if  we  except  the  visit  of  Sanl 
to  Sedecla,  the  Obeah  woman  of  £n-Dor.  This  is  a  distinction  of  vital 
importance. 

True,  the  promise  of  the  Master  was  clearly  stated :  "  Aye,  and 
greater  works  than  these  shall  ye  do  " — ^works  of  mediatorship.  Accord- 
ing to  Joel,  the  time  would  come  when  there  would  be  an  outpooring  of 
the  divine  spirit :  "  Your  sons  and  your  daughters,"  says  he,  "  shall 
prophesy,  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  your  young  men  shall  see 
visions."  The  time  has  come  and  they  do  all  these  things  now ;  Spirit- 
ualism has  its  seers  and  martyrs,  its  prophets  and  healers.  Like  Moses, 
and  David,  and  Jehoram,  there  are  mediums  who  have  direct  writings 
from  genuine  planetary  and  human  spirits  ;  and  the  best  of  it  brings  the 
mediums  no  pecuniary  recompense.  The  greatest  friend  of  the  cause  in 
France,  Leymarie,  now  languishes  in  a  prison-cell,  and,  as  he  says  with 
touching  pathos,  is  ''no  longer  a  man,  but  a  number^*  on  the  prison 
register. 

There  are  a  few,  a  very  few,  orators  on  the  spiritualistic  platform  who 
speak  by  inspiration,  and  if  they  know  what  is  said  at  all  they  are  in  the 
condition  described  by  Daniel :  **  And  I  retained  no  strength.  Yet  heard 
I  the  voice  of  his  words :  and  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  his  words,  then 
was  I  in  a  deep  sleep."  *  And  there  are  mediums,  these  whom  we 
have  spoken  of,  for  wliom  the  prophecy  in  Samuel  might  have  been 
written  :  **  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  will  come  upon  thee,  thou  shalt  prophesjr 
with  them,  and  shalt  be  turned  into  another  man."  \  But  where,  in  the 
long  line  of  Bible-wonders,  do  we  read  of  flying  guitars,  and  tinkling  tam- 
bourines, and  jangling  bells  being  offered  in  pitch-dark  rooms  as  eviden- 
ces of  immortality  ? 

When  Christ  was  accused  of  casting  out  devils  by  the  power  of  BeelI^ 
bub,  he  denied  it,  and  sharply  retorted  by  asking,  "By  whom  do  your 
sons  or  disciples  cast  them  out?"  Again,  spiritualists  affirm  that  Jesus 
was  a  medium,  that  he  was  controlled  by  one  or  many  spirits  ;  but  when 
the  charge  was  made  to  him  direct  he  said  that  he  was  nothing  of  the 
kind.  "Say  we  not  well,  that  thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil?" 
daimonion,  an  Obeah,  or  familiar  spirit  in  the  Hebrew  text.  Jesus  an- 
swered, "  I  have  not  a  devil."  J 

The  writer  from  whom  we  have  above  quoted,  attempts  also  a  par- 
allel between  the  aerial  flights  of  Philip  and  Ezekiel  and  of  Mrs.  Guppj 
and  other  modem  mediums.    He  is  ignorant  or  oblivious  of  the  fact  thai 


*  Daniel  x.  8.        f  i  Samuel,  x.  6w 
X  Gospel  according  to  John  yii. 
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while  levitation  occurred  as  an  effect  in  both  classes  of  cases,  the  piodu- 
dng  causes  were  totally  dissimilar.  The  nature  of  this  difference  we  have 
adverted  to  already.  Levitation  may  be  produced  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously to  the  subject.  The  juggler  determines  beforehand  that  he  will 
be  levitated,  for  how  long  a  time,  and  to  what  height ;  he  regulates  the 
occult  forces  accordingly.  The  fakir  produces  the  same  effect  by  the 
power  of  his  aspiration  and  will,  and,  except  when  in  the  ecstatic  state, 
keeps  control  over  his  movements.  So  does  the  priest  of  Siam,  when,  in 
the  sacred  pagoda,  he  mounts  fifty  feet  in  the  air  with  taper  in  hand,  and 
flits  from  idol  to  idol,  lighting  up  the  niches,  self-supported,  and  stepping 
as  confidently  as  though  he  were  upon  solid  ground.  This,  persons 
have  seen  and  testify  to.  The  officers  of  the  Russian  squadron  which 
recently  circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  was  stationed  for  a  long  time 
in  Japanese  waters,  relate  the  fact  that,  besides  many  other  marvels,  they 
saw  jugglers  walk  in  mid-air  from  tree-top  to  tree-top,  without  the  slight- 
est support.*  They  also  saw  the  pole  and  tape-climbing  feats,  described 
by  Colonel  Olcott  in  his  People  from  the  Other  Worlds  and  which  have 
been  so  much  called  in  question  by  certain  spiritualists  and  mediums 
whose  zeal  is  greater  than  their  learning.  The  quotations  from  Col. 
Yule  and  other  writers,  elsewhere  given  in  this  work,  seem  to  place  the 
matter  beyond  doubt  that  these  effects  are  produced. 

Such  phenomena,  when  occurring  apart  from  religious  rites,  in  India, 
Japan,  Thibet,  Siam,  and  other  "heathen"  countries,  phenomena  a 
hundred  times  more  various  and  astounding  than  ever  seen  in  civilized 
Europe  or  America,  are  never  attributed  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 
The  Pitris  have  naught  to  do  with  such  public  exhibitions.  And  we 
have  but  to  consult  the  list  of  the  principal  demons  or  elemental  spirits  to 
find  that  their  very  names  indicate  their  professions^  or,  to  express  it 
clearly,  the  tricks  to  which  each  variety  is  best  adapted.  So  we  have  the 
Mildan,  a  generic  name  indicating  wicked  elemental  spirits,  half  brutes, 
half  monsters,  for  M&dan  signifies  one  that  looks  like  a  cow.  He  is  the 
friend  of  the  malicious  sorcerers  and  helps  them  to  effect  their  evil  pur- 
poses of  revenge  by  striking  men  and  cattle  with  sudden  illness  and  death. 

The  Shuddta-Mddan^  or  graveyard  fiend,  answers  to  our  ghouls.  He 
delights  where  crime  and  murder  were  committed,  near  burial-spots  and 
places  of  execution.  He  helps  the  juggler  in  all  the  fire-phenomena  as 
well  as  Kutti  Sh&ttan,  the  little  juggling  imps.  Shud4la,  they  say,  is  a 
half-fire,  half-water  demon,  for  he  received  from  Siva  permission  to 
assume  any  shape  he  chose,  transform  one  thing  into  another ;  and  when 


^  Our  informant,  who  was  an  eye- witness  ^  ^^^  N— ^-ff  of  St  Peter iburg^  wbo 
•ttached  to  the  flag-ship  AtmoM,  if  we  are  not  mistaken. 
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he  is  not  in  fire,  he  is  in  water.  It  is  he  who  blinds  pec^e  '*  to  sec 
that  which  they  do  not  see."  Shdla  Mddan^  is  another  mischievous  spook. 
He  is  the  furnace-^^mon^  skilled  in  pottery  and  baking.  If  you  keep 
friends  with  him,  he  will  not  injure  you  ;  but  woe  to  him  who  incurs  his 
wrath.  Shi^la  likes  compliments  and  flattery,  and  as  he  generally  keeps 
underground  it  is  to  him  that  a  juggler  must  look  to  help  him  raise  a  tree 
from  a  seed  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  ripen  its  fruit 

Kumii-Mddany  is  the  undine  proper.  He  is  an  elemental  spirit  of  the 
water,  and  his  name  means  blowing  like  a  bubble.  He  is  a  very  meny 
imp  ;  and  will  help  a  friend  in  anything  relative  to  his  department ;  he 
will  shower  rain  and  show  the  future  and  the  present  to  those  who  will 
resort  to  hydromancy  or  divination  by  water. 

Paruthi&  Mddan^  is  the  '^  wrestling  "  demon  ;  he  is  the  strongest  of  all ; 
and  whenever  there  are  feats  shown  in  which  physical  force  is  required, 
such  as  levitations,  or  taming  of  wild  animals,  he  will  help  the  perfomier 
by  keeping  him  above  the  soil  or  will  overpower  a  wild  beast  before  the 
tamer  has  time  to  utter  his  incantation.  So,  every  *'  physical  manifesta- 
tion "  has  its  own  class  of  elemental  spirits  to  superintend  them. 

Returning  now  to  levitations  of  human  bodies  and  inanimate  bodies, 
in  modern  circle-rooms,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Introductoiy 
chapter  of  this  work.  (See  "-^throbasy.")  In  connection  with  the  story 
of  Simon  the  Magician,  we  have  shown  the  explanation  of  the  ancients 
as  to  how  the  levitation  and  transport  of  heavy  bodies  could  be  produced. 
We  will  now  try  and  suggest  a  hypothesis  for  the  same  in  relation  to 
mediums,  i,  ^.,  persons  supposed  to  be  unconscious  at  the  moment  of  the 
phenomena,  which  the  believers  claim  to  be  produced  by  disembodied 
•*  spirits."  We  need  not  repeat  that  which  has  been  sufficiently  explained 
before.  Conscious  aethrobasy  under  magneto-electrical  conditions  is  pos- 
sible only  to  adepts  who  can  never  be  overpowered  by  an  influence 
foreign  to  themselves,  but  remain  sole  masters  of  their  will. 

Thus  levitation,  we  will  say,  must  always  occur  in  obedience  to  law— t 
law  as  inexorable  as  that  which  makes  a  body  unaffected  by  it  remain 
upon  the  ground.  And  where  should  we  seek  for  that  law  outside  of  the 
theory  of  molecular  attraction  P  It  is  a  scientific  hypothesis  that  the 
form  of  force  which  first  brings  nebulous  or  star  matter  together  into  a 
whirling  vortex  is  electricity ;  and  modern  chemistry  is  being  totally 
reconstnicted  upon  the  theory  of  electric  polarities  of  atoms.  The  water- 
spout, the  tornado,  the  whirlwind,  the  cyclone,  and  the  hurricane,  are  all 
doubtless  the  result  of  electrical  action.  This  phenomenon  has  been 
studied  from  above  as  well  as  from  below,  observations  having  been  made 
both  upon  the  ground  and  firom  a  balloon  floating  above  the  vortex  of  i 
thunder-storm. 
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Observe  now,  that  this  force,  under  the  conditions  of  a  dry  and  warm 
atmosphere  at  the  earth's  surface,  can  accumulate  a  dynamic  energy  capa- 
ble of  lifting  enormous  bodies  of  water,  of  compressing  the  particles  ol 
atmosphere,  and  of  sweeping  across  a  country,  tearing  up  forests,  lifting 
rocks,  and  scattering  buildings  in  fragments  over  the  ground.  Wild's 
electric  machine  causes  induced  currents  of  magneto-electric:y  so  enor- 
monsly  powerful  as  to  produce  light  by  which  small  print  may  be  react, 
on  a  dark  night,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  place  where  it  is 
operating. 

As  long  ago  as  the  year  1600,  Gilbert,  in  his  Dt  Magnete^  enunciated 
the  principle  that  the  globe  itself  is  one  vast  magnet,  and  some  of  our  ad- 
vanced electricians  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that  man,  too,  possesses  this 
property,  and  that  the  mutual  attractions  and  repulsions  of  individuals 
toward  each  other  may  at  least  in  part  find  their  explanation  in  this  fact 
The  experience  of  attendants  upon  spiritualistic  circles  corroborates  this 
opinion.  Says  Professor  Nicholas  Wagner,  of  the  University  of  St.  Peters- 
burg :  "  Heat,  or  perhaps  the  electricity  of  the  investigators  sitting  m 
the  circle,  must  concentrate  itself  in  the  table  and  gradually  develop  into 
motions.  At  the  same  time,  or  a  little  afterward,  the  psychical  force 
unites  to  assist  the  two  other  powers.  By  psychical  foree^  I  mean  that 
which  evolves  itself  out  of  all  the  other  forces  of  our  organism.  The  com- 
bination into  one  general  something  of  several  separate  forces,  and  capable^ 
when  combined,  of  manifesting  itself  in  degree,  according  to  the  individual- 
ity." The  progress  of  the  phenomena  he  considers  to  be  affected  by  the 
cold  or  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  Now,  remembering  what  has  been 
said  as  to  the  subtler  forms  of  energy  which  the  Hermetists  have  proved 
to  exist  in  nature,  and  accepting  the  hypothesis  enunciated  by  Mr.  Wagner 
that  ^'  the  power  which  calls  out  these  manifestations  is  centred  in  the  medi- 
ums," may  not  the  medium,  by  furnishing  in  himself  a  nucleus  as  perfect 
in  its  way  as  the  system  of  permanent  steel  magnets  in  Wild's  battery, 
produce  astral  currents  sufficiently  strong  to  lift  in  their  vortex  a  body 
even  as  ponderable  as  a  human  form  ?  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
object  lifted  should  assume  a  gyratory  motion,  for  the  phenomenon  we 
are  observing,  unlike  the  whirlwind,  is  directed  by  an  intelligence,  which 
is  capable  of  keeping  the  body  to  be  raised  within  the  ascending  current 
and  preventing  its  rotation. 

Levitation  in  this  case  would  be  a  purely  mechanical  phenomenon. 
Tlie  inert  body  of  the  passive  medium  is  lifted  by  a  vortex  created  either 
by  the  elemental  spirits — possibly,  in  some  cases,  by  human  ones,  and 
sometimes  through  purely  morbific  causes,  as  in  the  cases  of  Professor 
Pert/s  sick  somnambuies.  The  levitation  of  the  adept  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  magneto-electric  effect,  as  we  have  just  stated.     He  has  made 

32 
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the  polarity  of  his  body  opposite  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  identical 
with  that  of  the  earth ;  hence,  attractable  by  the  former,  retaining  hit 
consciousness  the  while.  A  like  phenomenal  levitation  is  possible,  also^ 
when  disease  has  changed  the  corporeal  polarity  of  a  patient,  as  disease 
always  does  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  But,  in  such  case,  the  lifted 
person  would  not  be  likely  to  remain  conscious. 

In  one  series  of  observations  upon  whirlwinds,  made  in  1859,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  * '  a  newspaper  was  caught  up  .  .  .  to  a 
height  of  some  two  hundred  feet ;  and  there  it  oscillated  to  and  fro  across 
the  track  for  some  considerable  time,  whilst  accompanying  the  onward 
motion."  *  Of  course  scientists  will  say  that  a  paraUel  cannot  be  insti- 
tuted between  this  case  and  that  of  human  levitation  ;  that  no  vortex  can 
be  formed  in  a  room  by  which  a  medium  could  be  raised ;  but  this  is  a 
question  of  astral  light  and  spirit,  which  have  their  own  peculiar  dynam- 
ical laws.  Those  who  understand  the  latter,  affirm  that  a  concourse  of 
people  laboring  under  mental  excitement,  which  reacts  upon  the  physical 
system,  throw  ofif  electro-magnetic  emanations,  which,  when  sufficient!/ 
intense,  can  throw  the  whole  circumambient  atmosphere  into  perturba^ 
tion.  Force  enough  may  actually  be  generated  to  create  an  electrical 
vortex,  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  many  a  strange  phenomenon. 
With  this  hint,  the  whirling  of  the  dervishes,  and  the  wild  dances,  sway- 
ings,  gesticulations,  music,  and  shouts  of  devotees  will  be  understood  as 
all  having  a  common  object  in  view — namely,  the  creation  of  such  astral 
conditions  as  favor  psychological  and  physical  phenomena.  The  raiiM' 
a/S  of  religious  revivals  will  also  be  better  understood  if  this  principle  is 
borne  in  mind. 

But  there  is  still  another  point  to  be  considered.  If  the  medium  is  a 
nucleus  of  magnetism  and  a  conductor  of  that  force,  he  would  be  subject 
to  the  same  laws  as  a  metallic  conductor,  and  be  attracted  to  his  magnet. 
If,  therefore,  a  magnetic  centre  of  the  requisite  power  was  formed  di- 
rectly over  him  by  the  unseen  powers  presiding  over  the  manifestations, 
why  should  not  his  body  be  lifted  toward  it,  despite  terrestrial  gravity? 
We  know  that,  in  the  case  of  a  medium  who  is  unconscious  of  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  first  admit  the  fact  of  such  an  in 
telligence,  and  next,  the  possibility  of  the  experiment  being  conducted  as 
described ;  but,  in  view  of  the  multifarious  evidences  ofifered,  not  only  in 


*  "  What  forces  were  iii  operation  to  cause  this  oscillation  of  the  new^per } " 
asks  J.  W.  Phelps,  who  quotes  the  case — **  These  were  the  rapid  upward  motion  ol 
heated  air,  the  downward  motion  of  cold  air,  the  translatory  motion  of  the  suriaoe 
breeze,  and  the  circular  motion  of  the  whirlwind.  But  how  could  these  oombine  t>  m 
to  produce  the  oscillation  ?  "     (Lecture  ( a  "  Force  Electrically  Explained.") 
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oar  own  researches,  which  claim  no  authority,  but  also  in  thost  of  Mi. 
Crookes,  and  a  great  number  of  others,  in  many  lands  and  at  diferenl 
epochs,  we  shall  not  turn  aside  from  the  main  object  of  ofifering  this 
hypothesis  in  the  profitless  endeavor  to  strengthen  a  case  which  scientific 
men  will  not  consider  with  patience,  even  when  sanctioned  by  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  own  body. 

As  early  as  1836,  the  public  was  apprised  of  certain  phenomena 
which  were  as  extraordmary,  if  not  more  so  than  all  the  manifestations 
which  are  produced  in  our  days.  The  famous  correspondence  between 
two  well-known  mesmerizers,  Deleuze  and  Billot,  was  published  in  France, 
and  the  wonders  discussed  for  a  time  in  every  society.  Billot  firmly 
believed  in  the  apparition  of  spirits,  for,  as  he  says,  he  has  both  seen, 
heard,  and  felt  them.  Deleuze  was  as  much  convinced  of  this  truth  as 
Billot,  and  declared  that  man's  immortality  and  the  return  of  the  dead, 
or  rather  of  their  shadows,  was  the  best  demonstrated  fact  in  his  opinion. 
Material  objects  were  brought  to  him  from  distant  places  by  invisible 
hands,  and  he  communicated  on  most  important  subjects  with  the 
invisible  intelligences.  **  In  regard  to  this,"  he  remarks,  "  I  cannot 
conceive  how  spiritual  beings  are  able  to  carry  material  objects."  More 
skeptical,  less  intuitional  than  Billot,  nevertheless,  he  agreed  with  the 
latter  that  "  the  question  of  spiritualism  is  not  one  of  opinions,  but  of 
factsr 

Such  is  precisely  the  conclusion  to  which  Professor  Wagner,  of  St 
Petersburg,  was  finally  driven.  In  the  second  pamphlet  on  MediumistU 
Phenomena^  issued  by  him  in  December,  1875,  ^^  administers  the  follow- 
ing rebuke  to  Mr.  Shkliarevsky,  one  of  his  materialistic  critics  :  "  So  long 
as  the  spiritual  manifestations  were  weak  and  sporadic,  we  men  of  science 
could  afiford  to  deceive  ourselves  with  theories  of  unconscious  musculai 
action,  or  unconscious  cerebrations  of  our  brains,  and  tumble  the  rest 
into  one  heap  as  juggleries.  .  .  .  But  now  these  wonders  have  grown  too 
striking ;  the  spirits  show  themselves  in  the  shape  of  tangible,  material- 
ized forms,  which  can  be  touched  and  handled  at  wilt  by  any  learned 
skeptic  like  yourself,  and  even  be  weighed  and  measured.  We  can 
struggle  no  longer,  for  every  resistance  becomes  absurd — it  threatens 
lunacy.  Try  then  to  realize  this,  and  to  humble  yourself  before  the 
possibility  of  impossible  facts." 

Iron  is  only  magnetized  temporarily,  but  steel  permanently,  by  contact 
MTlth  the  lodestone.  Now  steel  is  but  iron  which  has  passed  through  a 
carbonizing  process,  and  yet  that  process  has  quite  changed  the  nature 
of  the  metal,  »o  far  as  its  relations  to  the  lodestone  are  concerned.  la 
like  manner,  it  may  be  said  that  the  medium  is  but  an  ordinary  person 
wlio  is  magnetized  by  influx  from  the  astral  light  ;  and  as  the  permanence 
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of  the  magnetic  propei  ty  in  tlie  metal  is  measured  bj  its  more  or  kii 
steel-like  character,  so  may  we  not  say  that  the  intensity  and  pemiaDeDCf 
of  mediumistic  power  is  in  proportion  to  the  saturation  of  the  mediiini 
with  the  magnetic  or  astral  force  ? 

This  condition  of  saturation  may  be  congenital,  or  brought  about  ia 
any  one  of  these  ways  : — by  the  mesmeric  process  ;  by  spirit-agency ;  oi 
by  self-will.  Moreover,  the  condition  seems  hereditable,  like  any  othef 
physical  or  mental  peculiarity  ;  many,  and  we  may  even  say  most  great 
mediums  having  had  mediumship  exhibited  in  some  form  by  one  or  mora 
progenitors.  Mesmeric  subjects  easily  pass  into  the  higher  forms  of 
clairvoyance  and  mediumship  (now  so  called),  as  Gregory,  Deleoze, 
Puysegur,  Du  Potet,  and  other  authorities  inform  us.  As  to  the  process 
of  self-saturation,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  account  of  the  priesdy 
devotees  of  Japan,  Siam,  China,  India,  Thibet,  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  of 
European  countries,  to  be  satisfied  of  its  reality.  Long  persistence  in  a 
fixed  determination  to  subjugate  matter,  brings  about  a  condition  in 
which  not  only  is  one  insensible  to  external  impressions,  but  even  death 
itself  may  be  simulated,  as  we  have  already  seen.  The  ecstatic  so 
enormously  reinforces  his  will-power,  as  to  draw  into  himself,  as  into  a 
vortex,  the  potencies  resident  in  the  astral  light  to  supplement  his  own 
natural  store. 

The  phenomena  of  mesmerism  are  explicable  upon  no  other  hypotbestf 
than  the  projection  of  a  current  of  force  from  the  operator  into  the  sub* 
ject.  If  a  man  can  project  this  force  by  an  exercise  of  the  will,  what 
\irevents  his  attracting  it  toward  himself  by  reversing  the  current? 
Unless,  indeed,  it  be  urged  that  the  force  is  generated  within  his  body  and 
cannot  be  attracted  from  any  supply  without  But  even  under  such  an 
hypothesis,  if  he  can  generate  a  superabundant  supply  to  saturate  another 
person,  or  even  an  inanimate  object  by  his  will,  why  cannot  he  generate 
it  in  excess  for  self-saturation  ? 

In  his  work  on  Anthropology^  Professor  J.  R.  Buchanan  notes  the  ten 
dency  of  the  natural  gestures  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  phrenological 
organs  ;  the  attitude  of  combativeness  being  downward  and  backward ; 
that  of  hope  and  spirituality  upward  and  forward  ;  that  of  firmness  up- 
ward and  backward  ;  and  so  on.  The  adepts  of  Hermetic  science  know 
this  principle  so  well  that  they  explain  the  levitation  of  their  own  bodies, 
whenever  it  happens  unawares,  by  sa)ring  that  the  thought  is  so  intently 
fixed  upon  a  point  above  them,  that  when  the  body  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  astral  influence,  it  follows  the  mental  aspiration  and  rises  into 
the  air  as  easily  as  a  cork  held  beneath  the  water  rises  to  the  siirftice 
when  its  buoyancy  is  allowed  to  assert  itself.  The  giddiness  felt  by  cer 
tain  persons  when  standing  upon  the  brink  of  a  chasm  is  explained  npof 
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iHc  same  principle.  Young  children,  who  have  little  or  no  actiye  inv 
agination,  and  in  whom  exp>erience  has  not  had  snfiicient  time  to  develop 
fear,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  giddy  ;  but  the  adult  of  a  certain  mental  tern- 
perament,  seeing  the  chasm  and  picturing  in  his  imaginative  fancy  the 
consequences  of  a  fall,  allows  himself  to  be  drawn  by  the  attraction  of 
the  earth,  and  unless  the  spell  of  fascination  be  broken,  his  body  will  fol« 
low  his  thought  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice. 

That  this  giddiness  is  purely  a  temperamental  affair,  is  shown  in  the 
(act  that  some  persons  never  experience  the  sensation,  and  inqui  7  wiQ 
probably  reveal  the  fact  that  such  are  deficient  in  the  imaginative  faculty. 
We  have  a  case  in  view — a  gentleman  who,  in  1858,  had  so  firm  a  nerve 
that  he  horrified  the  witnesses  by  standing  upon  the  coping  of  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe^  in  Paris,  with  folded  arms,  and  his  feet  half  over  the  edge ; 
but,  having  since  become  short-sighted,  was  taken  with  a  panic  upon 
attempting  to  cross  a  plank-walk  over  the  courtyard  of  a  hotel,  where  the 
footway  was  more  than  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  there  was  no  dan- 
ger. He  looked  at  the  flagging  below,  gave  his  fancy  free  play,  and 
would  have  fallen  had  he  not  quickly  sat  down. 

It  is  a  dogma  of  science  that  perpetual  motion  is  impossible ;  it  is 
another  dogma,  that  the  allegation  that  the  Hennetists  discovered  the 
elixir  of  life,  and  that  certain  of  them,  by  partaking  of  it,  prolonged  their 
existence  far  beyond  the  usual  term,  is  a  superstitious  absurdity.  And 
the  claim  that  the  baser  metals  have  been  transmuted  into  gold,  and  that 
the  universal  solvent  was  discovered,  excites  only  contemptuous  derision 
in  a  century  which  has  crowned  the  edifice  of  philosophy  with  a  cope- 
stone  of  protoplasm.  The  first  is  declared  a  physical  impossibility  ;  as 
much  so,  according  to  Babinet,  the  astronomer,  as  the  *'  levitation  of  an 
object  without  contact ; "  *  the  second,  a  physiological  vagary  begotten 
of  a  disordered  mind  ;  the  third,  a  chemical  absurdity. 

Balfour  Stewart  says  that  while  the  man  of  science  cannot  assert  that 
^*  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  forces  of  nature,  and  cannot 
prove  that  perpetual  motion  is  impossible ;  for,  in  truth,  he  knows  very 
little  of  these  forces  ...  he  does  think  that  he  has  entered  into  the  spirit 
and  design  of  nature^  and  therefore  he  denies  at  once  the  possibility  of 
such  a  machine."  f  If  he  has  discovered  the  design  of  nature,  he  cer- 
tamly  has  not  the  spirit^  for  he  denies  its  existence  in  one  sense ;  and 
denying  spirit  he  prevents  that  perfect  understanding  of  universal  law 
which  would  redeem  modern  philosophy  from  its  thousand  mortifying 
dilemmas  and  mistakes.     If  Professor  R  Stewart's  negation  is  founded 


*  **  Rerue  des  Deux  Mondes,**  p.  414,  1858. 
f  *'  Conservation  of  Energy,**  p.  14a 
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upon  no  better  analogy  than  that  of  his  French  conieniporary,  Babine^ 
he  is  in  danger  of  a  like  humiliating  catastrophe.  The  universe  itself 
illustrates  the  actuality  of  perpetual  motion;  and  the  atomic  theory, 
which  has  proved  such  a  balm  to  the  exhausted  minds  of  our  cosmic 
explorers,  is  based  upon  it.  The  telescope  searching  through  space, 
and  the  microscope  probing  the  mysteries  of  the  little  world  in  a  drop  of 
water,  reveal  the  same  law  in  operation  ;  and,  as  everything  below  ii 
ike  everything  above,  who  would  presume  to  say  that  when  the  conser* 
vation  of  energy  is  better  understood,  and  the  two  additional  forces  of 
the  kabalists  are  added  to  the  catalogue  of  orthodox  science,  it  may  not 
be  discovered  how  to  construct  a  machine  which  shall  run  without  fric- 
tion and  supply  itself  with  energy  in  proportion  to  its  wastes  ?  "  Fifty 
years  ago,"  says  the  venerable  Mr.  de  Lara,  "  a  Hamburg  paper,  quoting 
from  an  English  one  an  account  of  the  opening  of  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Railway,  pronounced  it  a  gross  fabrication  ;  capping  the  climax 
by  saying,  *  even  so  far  extends  the  credulity  of  the  English  ; ' "  the  moral 
is  apparent.  The  recent  discovery  of  the  compound  called  metalline, 
by  an  American  chemist,  makes  it  appear  probable  that  friction  can,  in 
a  large  degree,  be  overcome.  One  thing  is  certain,  when  a  man  shall 
have  discovered  the  perpetual  motion  he  will  be  able  to  understand 
by  analogy  all  the  secrets  of  nature  ;  progress  in  direct  ratio  with  resist- 
ance. 

We  may  "lay  che  same  of  the  elixir  of  life,  by  which  is  understood 
physical  life,  the  soul  being  of  course  deathless  only  by  reason  of  its 
divine  immortal  union  with  spirit.  But  continual  or  perpetual  does  not 
mean  endless.  The  kabalists  have  never  claimed  that  either  an  endless 
physical  life  or  unending  motion  is  possible.  The  Hermetic  axiom  main- 
tains that  only  the  First  Cause  and  its  direct  emanations,  our  spirits  (scin- 
tillas from  tlie  eternal  central  sun  which  will  be  reabsorbed  by  it  at  the 
end  of  time)  are  incorruptible  and  eternal.  But,  in  possession  of  a 
knowledge  of  occult  natural  forces,  yet  undiscovered  by  the  materialists, 
they  asserted  that  both  physical  life  and  mechanical  motion  could  be 
prolonged  indefinitely.  The  philosophers'  stone  had  more  than  one 
meaning  attached  to  its  mysterious  origin.  Says  Professor  Wilder :  '  The 
study  of  alchemy  was  even  more  universal  than  the  several  writeia  upon 
it  appear  to  have  known,  and  was  always  the  auxiliary,  if  not  identical 
with,  the  occult  sc  ences  of  magic,  necromancy,  and  astrology ;  probably 
from  the  same  fact  that  tliey  were  originally  but  forms  of  a  spiritualism 
wnich  was  generally  extant  in  all  ages  of  human  history." 

Our  greatest  wonder  is,  that  the  very  men  who  '/iew  the  humao 
body  simply  as  a  '<  digesting  machine,"  should  object  to  the  idea  that  if 
some  equivalent  for  metalline  could  be  applied  between  its  molecules,  ii 
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•hoald  run  without  friction.  Man's  body  is  taken  from  the  earth,  or  dust, 
according  to  Genesis  ;  which  allegory  bars  the  claims  of  modem  analysts 
to  original  discovery  of  the  nature  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  human 
body.  If  the  author  of  Genesis  knew  this,  and  Aristotle  taught  the  iden- 
tity between  the  life-principle  of  plants,  animals,  and  men,  our  afi&liation 
with  mother  earth  seems  to  have  been  settled  long  ago. 

Elie  de  Beaumont  has  recently  reasserted  the  old  doctrine  of  Hermes 
that  there  is  a  terrestrial  circulation  comparable  to  that  of  the  blood  of 
man.  Now,  since  it  is  a  doctrine  as  old  as  time,  that  nature  is  continu- 
ally renewing  her  wasted  energies  by  absorption  from  the  source  of 
energy,  why  should  the  child  differ  from  the  parent  ?  Why  may  not  man, 
by  discovering  the  source  and  nature  of  this  recuperative  energy,  extract 
from  the  earth  herself  the  juice  or  quintessence  with  which  to  replenish 
his  own  forces  ?  This  may  have  been  the  great  secret  of  the  alchemists. 
Stop  the  circulation  of  the  terrestrial  fluids  and  we  have  stagnation, 
putrefaction,  death  ;  stop  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  in  man,  and  stagna- 
tion, absorption,  calciflcation  from  old  age,  and  death  ensue.  If  the 
alchemists  had  simply  discovered  some  chemical  compound  capable  of 
keeping  the  channels  of  our  circulation  unclogged,  would  not  all  the  rest 
easily  follow  ?  And  why,  we  ask,  if  the  surface-waters  of  certain  mineral 
springs  have  such  virtue  in  the  cure  of  disease  and  the  restoration  of 
physical  vigor,  is  it  illogical  to  say  that  if  we  could  get  the  flrst  running) 
from  the  alembic  of  nature  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  we  might,  perhaps, 
And  that  the  fountain  of  youth  was  no  myth  after  all.  Jennings  asserts 
that  the  elixir  was  produced  out  of  the  secret  chemical  laboratories  of 
nature  by  some  adepts;  and  Robert  Boyle,  the  chemist,  mentions  a 
medicated  wine  or  cordial  which  Dr.  Lefevre  tried  with  wonderful  effect 
upon  an  old  woman. 

Alchemy  is  as  old  as  tradition  itself,  *^  The  first  authentic  record  on 
this  subject,"  says  William  Godwin,  *^  is  an  edict  of  Diocletian,  about 
300  years  after  Christ,  ordering  a  diligent  search  to  be  made  in  Egypt 
for  all  the  ancient  books  which  treated  of  the  art  of  making  gold  and 
silver,  that  they  might  be  consigned  to  the  flames.  This  edict  necessarilv 
presumes  a  certain  antiquity  to  the  pursuit ;  and  fabulous  history  has 
recorded  Solomon,  Pythagoras,  and  Hermes  among  its  distinguished 
votaries." 

And  this  question  of  transmutation — this  alkahest  or  universal  solvent, 
which  comes  next  after  the  elixir  vitae  in  the  order  of  the  three  alchem- 
ical agents  ?  Is  the  idea  so  absurd  as  to  be  totally  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration in  this  age  of  chemical  discovery  ?  How  shill  we  dispose  of 
the  historical  anecdotes  of  men  who  actually  made  gold  and  gave  it 
away,  and  of  those  who  testify  to  having  seen  them  do  it  ?     Lil  aviui| 
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G«beru8,  Arnoldus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bernardns  Comes^  Joamicii 
Penotus,  Quercetanus  Geber,  the  Arabian  father  of  Europeau  alchemy. 
£ugenius  Philalethes,  Bapdsta  Porta,  Rabeas,  Domesias,  Vogelios 
Irenasus  Philaletha  Cosmopolita,  and  many  mediaeval  alchemists  and 
Heimetic  philosophers  assert  the  fact.  Must  we  believe  them  all  vision 
arias  and  lunatics,  these  otherwise  great  and  learned  scholars  ?  Fran- 
cesco PicuSy  in  his  work  JJe  Auro^  gives  eighteen  instances  of  gcdd  being 
produced  in  his  presence  by  artificial  means ;  and  Thomas  Vangfaan,* 
going  to  a  goldsmith  to  sell  1,200  marks  worth  of  gold*  when  the  roan 
suspiciously  remarked  that  the  gold  was  too  pure  to  have  ever  come  out 
of  a  mine,  ran  away,  leaving  the  money  behind  him.  In  a  preceding 
chapter  we  have  brought  forward  the  testimony  of  a  number  of  authors 
to  this  effect. 

Marco  Polo  tells  us  that  in  some  mountains  of  Thibet,  whidi  he  calls 
ChingintalaSy  there  are  veins  of  the  substance  from  which  Salamander 
is  made :  "  For  the  real  truth  is,  that  the  salamander  is  no  beast,  as  they 
allege  in  our  parts  of  the  world,  but  is  a  substance  found  in  the  earth."  f 
Then  he  adds  that  a  Turk  of  the  name  of  Zurficar,  told  him  that  he  had 
been  procuring  salamanders  for  the  Great  Khan,  in  those  regions,  for  the 
space  of  three  years.  "He  said  that  the  way  they  got  them  was  by  dig- 
ging in  that  mountain  till  they  found  a  certain  vein.  The  substance  of 
this  vein  was  then  taken  and  crushed,  and,  when  so  treated,  it  divides,  as 
it  were,  into  fibres  of  wool,  which  they  set  forth  to  dry.  When  dry,  these 
fibres  were  pounded  and  washed,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  fibres,  like  fibres 
of  wool.  These  were  then  spun.  .  .  .  When  first  made,  these  napkins 
are  not  very  white,  but,  by  putting  them  into  the  ^^  for  a  while,  they 
come  out  as  white  as  snow." 

Therefore,  as  several  authorities  testify,  this  mineral  substance  ts  the 
famous  Asbestos^  \  which  the  Rev.  A.  Williamson  sajrs  is  found  in  Shan- 
tung. But,  it  is  not  only  incombustible  thread  which  is  made  from  it 
An  oil,  having  several  most  extraordinary  properties,  is  extracted  from  it, 
and  the  secret  of  its  virtues  remains  with  certain  lamas  and  Hindc 
adepts.  When  rubbed  into  the  body,  it  leaves  no  external  stain  or  mark, 
but,  nevertheless,  afler  having  been  so  rubbed,  the  part  can  be  scrubbed 
with  soap  and  hot  or  cold  witer,  without  the  virtue  of  the  ointment  being 
affected  in  the  least.  The  person  so  rubbed  may  boldly  step  into  the 
hottest  fire ;  unless  suffocated  he  will  remain  uninjured.  Another  prop- 
erty of  the  oil  is  that,  when  combinec'  with  inuiher  subskmee^  that  we  are 

*  Eogenius  Phllalethes. 

t  "Book  of  Scr  Marco  Polo,"  vol.  i.,  p.  215. 

X  Sec  "  Sage*s  Dictionnaire  des  Titsns,**  iPoL  fi.,  p|x  l-»Mb 
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not  at  liberty  to  name,  and  left  stagnant  under  the  rajs  of  the  nnoon,  or 
certain  nights  indicated  by  native  astrologers,  it  will  breed  strange  creat- 
ures. Infusoria  we  may  call  them  in  one  sense,  but  then  these  grow 
and  develop.  Speaking  of  Kashmere,  Marco  Polo  observes  that  they 
have  an  astonishing  acquaintance  with  the  devilries  of  enchantment,  inso- 
much that  they  make  their  idols  to  speak. 

To  this  day,  the  greatest  magian  mystics  of  these  regions  may  be 
found  in  Kashmere.  The  various  religious  sects  of  this  country  were 
always  credited  with  preternatural  powers,  and  were  the  resort  of  adepts 
and  sages.  As  Colonel  Yule  remarks,  '*  Vambery  tells  us  that  even  in 
our  day,  the  Kasmiri  dervishes  are  preeminent  among  their  Mahometan 
brethren  for  cunning,  secret  arts,  skill  in  exorcisms  and  magic"  * 

But,  all  modem  chemists  are  not  equally  dogmatic  in  their  negation 
of  the  possibility  of  such  a  transmutation.  Dr.  Peisse,  Desprez,  and 
even  the  all-denying  Louis  Figuier,  of  Paris,  seem  to  be  far  from  reject- 
ing the  idea.  Dr.  Wilder  says  :  **The  possibility  of  reducing  the  ele- 
ments to  their  primal  form,  as  they  are  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the 
igneous  mass  from  which  the  earth-crust  is  believed  to  have  been  formed, 
is  not  considered  by  physicists  to  be  so  absurd  an  idea  as  has  been  inti 
mated.  There  is  a  relationship  between  metals,  often  so  close  as  to  in- 
dicate an  original  identity.  Persons  called  alchemists  may,  therefore, 
have  devoted  their  energies  to  investigations  into  these  matters,  as  La- 
voisier, Davy,  Faraday,  and  others  of  our  day  have  explained  the  mys- 
teries of  chemistry."  f  A  learned  Theosophist,  a  practicing  physician 
of  this  country,  one  who  has  studied  the  occult  sciences  and  alchemy  for 
over  thirty  years,  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  elements  to  their  primal 
form,  and  made  what  is  termed  **  the  pre-Adamite  earth."  It  appears  in 
the  form  of  an  earthy  precipitate  from  pure  water,  which,  on  being  dis- 
turbed, presents  the  most  opalescent  and  vivid  colors. 

"The  secret,"  say  the  alchemists,  as  if  enjoying  the  ignorance  of  the 
uninitiated,  "is  an  amalgamation  of  the  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury  com- 
bined three  times  in  Azoth,  by  a  triple  sublimation  and  a  triple  fixa- 
tion." 

"  How  ridiculously  absurd  I  "  will  exclaim  a  learned  modern  chemist. 
Well,  the  disciples  of  the  great  Hermes  understand  the  above  as  well  as 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  comprehends  the  meaning  of  his  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  when  the  latter  says  :  '*  With  one  hydroxyl  group  we 
can  only  produce  monatomic  compounds ;  use  two  hydroxyl  groups,  and 
we  can  form  around  the  same  skeleton  a  number  of  diatomic  compounds. 
^■ii^i^^— i^.— .— .^■.i"^™^^— ^.^^^— ^-^—^^■^-^-^— *^— ^■^^— ^— ■^— »■»— ^i^— ^^■^—      ^-^^— ^^^.^^ ^^— — »— ^i^-^— .^j^— ^i^a.— «-. 

•  **  Book  of  Scr  Marco  Polo,"  vol  t,  p.  aja 

\  '*  Alchemy,  or  the  Hermetic  PhUoK>phy,'*  p.  2^ 
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^  .  .  Attach  to  the  nucleus  three  hydroxyl  groups,  and  there  result  tiit 
^oniic  compounds,  among  which  is  a  very  familiar  substance— 

H     H     H 

I       I       I 
H— O— C— C— C— O— H 

I       I       I 
H    H    H 


H 

Glycerif^eJ* 

'*  Attach  thyself,"  says  the  alchemist,  **  to  the  four  letters  of  the  tetr»- 

gram  disposed  in  the  following  manner :  The  letters  of  the  inefiabk 

name  are  there,  although  thou  mayest  not  discern  them  at  first    The 

incommunicable   axiom  is  kabalistically  contained  therein,  and  this  is 

what  is  called  the  magic  arcanum  by  the 
masters."    The  arcanum — the  fourth  emana- 
tion of  the  Ak4sa,   the  principle  of  Life, 
which  is  represented  in  its  third  transrauta- 
tion  by  the  fiery  sun,  the  eye  of  the  world,  or 
of  Osiris,  as  the  Egyptians  termed  it    An 
eye  tenderly  watching  its  youngest  daughter, 
wife,  and  sister — Isis,  our  mother  earth.  See 
what  Hermes,  the  thrice-great  master,  says 
of  her :  "  Her  father  is  the  sun,  her  mother 
is  the  moon."     It  attracts  and  caresses,  and 
then  repulses  her  by  a  projectile  power.  It  is 
for  the  Hermetic  student  to  watch  its  mo- 
tions, to  catch  its  subtile  currents,  to  guide 
and  direct  them  with  the  help  of  the  aikai^t 
the   Archimedean    lever  of   the    alchemist. 
What  is  this  mysterious  athanor  ?    Can  the 
physicist  tell  us — ^he  who  sees  and  examines 
it  daily  ?    Aye,  he  sees  ;   but  does  he  com- 
prehend the  secret-ciphered  characters  traced 
by  the  divine  finger  on  every  sea-shell  in  the 
ocean's  deep ;   on  every  leaf  that  trembles 
in  the  breeze ;  in  the  bright  star,  whose  stel- 
lar lines  are  in  his  sight  but  so  many  more  or  less  luminous  lines  oi 
hydrogen  ? 

"  God  geoniftrizesy^  said  Plato.*   "  The  laws  of  nature  are  the  thongbts 


*  See  Plutarch  :  "  Symposiacs,*'  viii.  2.     '*  Diogenianas  began  and  said:  'Let  tf 
admit  Plato  to  the  conference  and  inquire  upon  what  account  he  myt — mpposmg  it  to 
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of  God  ;"  exclaimed  OSrsted,  2,000  years  later.  "  His  thoughts  are  im- 
mutable," repeated  the  solitary  student  of  Hennetic  lore,  "  therefore  it  is 
in  the  perfect  harmony  and  equilibrium  of  all  things  that  we  must  seek  the 
truth."  And  thus,  proceeding  from  the  indivisible  unity,  he  found  emana- 
ting from  it  two  contrary  forces,  each  acting  through  the  other  and  pro- 
ducing equilibrium,  and  the  three  were  but  one,  the  Pythagorean  Eternal 
Monad.  The  primordial  point  is  a  circle ;  the  circle  squaring  itself 
from  the  four  cardinal  points  becomes  a  quaternary,  the  perfect  square, 
having  at  each  of  its  four  angles  a  letter  of  the  mirific  name,  the  sacred 
TETRAGRAM.  It  is  the  four  Buddhas  who  came  and  have  passed  away ; 
the  Pythagorean  tetractys — absorbed  and  resolved  by  the  one  eternal 
NO-BEING. 

Tradition  declares  that  on  the  dead  body  of  Hermes,  at  Hebron,  was 
found  by  an  Isarim,  an  initiate,  the  tablet  known  as  the  Smaragdine. 
It  contains,  in  a  few  sentences,  the  essence  of  the  Hermetic  wisdom.  To 
those  who  read  but  with  their  bodily  eyes,  the  precepts  will  suggest  noth- 
ing new  or  extraordinary,  for  it  merely  begins  by  saying  that  it  speaks  not 
fictitious  things,  but  that  which  is  true  and  most  certain. 

'*  What  is  below  is  like  that  which  is  above,  and  what  is  above  is  sim 
ilar  to  that  which  is  below  to  accomplish  the  wonders  of  one  thing. 

''  As  all  things  were  produced  by  the  tnediation  of  one  being,  so  all 
things  were  produced  from  this  one  by  adaptation. 

'*  Its  father  is  the  sun,  its  mother  is  the  moon. 
It  is  the  cause  of  all  perfection  throughout  the  whole  earth. 
Its  power  is  perfect  if  it  is  changed  into  earth, 

"  Separate  the  earth  from  the  fire,  the  subtile  from  the  gross,  acting 
prudently  and  with  judgment. 

"  Ascend  with  the  greatest  sagacity  from  the  earth  to  heaven,  and 
then  descend  again  to  earth,  and  unite  together  the  power  of  things 
inferior  and  superior  ;  thus  you  will  possess  the  light  of  the  whole  world, 
and  all  obscurity  will  fly  away  from  you. 

"  This  thing  has  more  fortitude  than  fortitude  itself,  because  //  will 
overcome  every  subtile  thing  and  penetrate  every  solid  thing. 

**  By  it  the  world  was  formed." 

This  mysterious  thing  is  the  universal,  magical  agent,  the  astral  light, 
which  in  the  correlations  of  its  forces  furnishes  the  alkahest,  the  philoso- 

be  his  sentence — that  God  always  plays  the  geometer?  I  said :  *  This  sentence  M^as  not 
plainly  set  down  in  any  of  his  books ;  yet  there  are  gooa  arguments  that  it  is  his,  and 
it  is  very  much  like  his  expression.*  Tyndares  presently  subjoined :  *  He  praises  geom- 
etry as  a  science  that  takes  off  men  from  sensible  objects,  and  makes  them  apply  them* 
tdves  to  the  intelligible  and  Eternal  Nature — the  contemplation  of  which  b  the  end  ol 
philosophy,  as  a  view  of  the  mysteries  of  initiation  into  holy  rites.' " 
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pher^s  stone,  and  the  :lixir  of  life.  Hermetic  philosophy  names  it  Azoth^ 
the  soul  of  the  world,  the  celestial  virgin,  the  great  Magnes,  etc.,  etc 
Physical  science  knows  it  as  ''heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism;" 
but  ignoring  its  spiritual  properties  and  the  occult  potency  contained  in 
ether,  rejects  everything  it  ignores.  It  explains  and  depicts  the  crys- 
talline  forms  of  the  snow-flakes,  their  modifications  of  an  hexagODal 
prism  which  shoot  out  an  infinity  of  delicate  needles.  It  has  studied  them 
so  perfectly  that  it  has  even  calculated,  witli  the  most  wondrous  mathe- 
matical  precision,  that  all  these  needles  diverge  from  each  other  at  an 
angle  of  60^.  Can  it  tell  us  as  well  the  cause  of  this  *'  endless  variety  of 
the  most  exquisite  forms,"  *  each  of  which  is  a  most  perfect  geometrical 
figure  in  itself  ?  These  frozen,  starlike  and  flower-like  blossoms,  may  be, 
for  all  materialistic  science  knows,  a  shower  of  messages  snowed  by 
spiritual  hands  from  the  worlds  above  for  spiritual  eyes  below  to  read 

The  philosophical  cross,  the  two  lines  running  in  opposite  directions, 
the  horizontal  and  the  perpendicular,  the  height  and  breadth,  which  the ; 
geometrizing  Deity  divides  at  the  intersecting  point,  and  which  forms  th< 
magical  as  well  as  the  scientific  quaternary,  when  it  is  inscribed  within  tb^^ 
perfect  square,  is  the  basis  of  the  occultist     Within  its  mystical  precinc^^ 
lies  the  master-key  which  opens  the  door  of  every  science,  physical  as  wc"^^ 
as  spiritual.     It  symbolizes  our  human  existence,  for  the  circle  of  life  ci  .-^ 
cumscribes  the  four  points  of  the  cross,  which  represent  in  successic^^ 
birth,  life,  death,  and  iMMORTALnY.      Everything  in  this  world  is  a  trin. 
ity  completed  by  the  quaternary,  f  and  every  element  is  divisible  on  thk75 
same  principle.     Physiology  can  divide  man  ad  infinitum^  as  physico/ 
science  has  divided  the  four  primal  and  principal  elements  in  several 
dozens  of  others ;  she  will  not  succeed  in  changing  either.     R'rth,  life, 
and  death  will  ever  be  a  trinity  completed  only  at  the  cyclic  end.    Even 
were  science  to  change  the  longed-for  immortality  into  annihilation,  it  still 
will  ever  be  a  quaternary ;  for  God  "  geometrizes  I  " 

Therefore,  perhaps  alchemy  will  one  day  be  allowed  to  talk  of  her 
salt,  mercury,  sulphur,  and  azoth,  her  symbols  and  mirific  letters,  and 
repeat,  with  the  exponent  of  the  Synthesis  of  Organic  CompoundSy  that  "  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  grouping  is  no  play  of  fancy ^  and  that  a 
good  reason  can  be  given  for  the  position  of  every  letter."  J 

Dr.  Peisse,  of  Paris,  wrote  in  1863,  the  following  : 

"  One  word,  apropos^  of  alchemy.     What  must  we  think  of  the  Her- 


•  Prof.  Ed.  L.  Youmans :  "  Devrripttve  Chemistry.  •• 

f  In  ancient  nations  the  Deity  was  a  trine  sappkinented  by  a  foddesi— the  mrkm^lk^ 
or  fonrfold  God. 

X  Jonah  Cooke :  «•  The  New  Chemistry." 
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medc  art  ?  Is  it  lawful  to  believe  that  we  can  transmute  metals,  make 
gold?  Well,  positive  men,  esprits forts  of  the  nineteenth  century,  know 
that  Mr.  Figuier,  doctor  of  science  and  medicine,  chemical  analyst  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  of  Paris,  does  not  wish  to  express  himself  upon 
the  subject  He  doubts,  he  hesitates.  He  knows  several  alchemists 
(for  there  are  such)  who,  basing  themselves  upon  modern  chemical  dis- 
coveries, and  especially  on  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  equivalents 
demonstrated  by  M.  Dumas,  pretend  that  metals  are  not  simple  bodies, 
true  elements  in  the  absolute  sense,  and  that  in  consequence  they  may 
be  produced  by  the  process  of  decomposition.  .  .  .  This  encourages  mr; 
to  take  a  step  further,  and  candidly  avow  that  I  would  be  only  moder- 
ately surprised  to  see  some  one  make  gold.  I  have  onl}*  one  reason  to 
give,  but  sufficient  it  seems ;  which  is,  that  gold  has  not  always  existed  ; 
it  has  been  made  by  some  chemical  travail  or  other  in  the  bosom  of  the 
fused  matter  of  our  globe  ;  *  perhaps  some  of  it  may  be  even  now  in 
process  of  formation.  The  pretended  simple  bodies  of  our  chemistry 
are  ver}-  probably  secondary  products,  in  the  formation  of  the  terrestrial 
mass.  It  has  been  proved  so  with  watf  r,  one  of  the  most  respectable 
elements  of  ancient  physics.  To-day,  we  create  water.  Why  should 
we  not  make  gold  ?  An  eminent  experimentalist,  Mr.  Desprez,  has  made 
the  diamond.  True,  this  diamond  is  only  a  scientific  diamond^  a  philo- 
soj^ical  diamond,  which  would  be  worth  nothing ;  but,  no  matter,  my 
position  holds  good.  Besides,  we  are  not  left  to  simple  conjectures. 
There  is  a  man  living,  who,  in  a  paper  addressed  to  the  scientific  bodies, 
in  1853,  has  underscored  these  words — I  have  discovered  the  method  of 
producing  artificial  gold,  I  have  made  gold.  This  adept  is  Mr.  Theodore 
Tiflfereau,  ex-preparator  of  chemistry  in  the  Mcole  Professionellc  et  Su- 
pcrieure  of  Nantes."f  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  the  famous  victim  of  the 
diamond  necklace  conspiracy,  testified  that  he  had  seen  the  Count  Cag- 
liostro  make  both  gold  and  diamonds.  We  presume  that  those  who  agree 
with  Professor  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  will  have  no  patience  with  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Peisse,  for  they  believe  that  all  of  our  metalliferous  depos- 
its are  due  to  the  action  of  organic  life.  And  so,  until  they  do  come  to 
some  composition  of  their  differences,  so  as  to  let  us  know  for  a  certainty 
the  nature  of  gold,  and  whether  it  is  the  product  of  interior  volcanic 
alchemy  or  surface  segregation  and  filtration;  we  will  leave  them  to 
settle  their  quarrel  between  themselves,  and  give  credit  meanwhile  to  thi5 
old  philosophers. 


*  Prof.  Sterry  Hont'i  theory  of  metalliferoiis  depoati  contradicts  thb ;  bat  b  ll 
fight? 

\  Peisse :  '*  La  Mededne  et  les  Medecins,**  toI  i,  pp.  59,  283. 
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Professor  Balfour  Stewart,  whom  no  one  would  think  of  classing 
among  illiberal  minds  ;  who,  with  far  more  fairness  and  more  frequently 
Ihan  any  of  his  colleagues  admits  the  failings  of  modem  science,  shows 
himself,  nevertheless,  as  biassed  as  other  scientists  on  this  question.  Per- 
petual light  being  only  another  name  for  perpetual  motion,  he  tells  us, 
and  the  latter  being  impossible  because  we  have  no  means  of  equilibrating 
the  waste  of  combustible  material,  a  Hermetic  light  is,  therefore,  an  im- 
possibility. ♦  Noting  the  fact  that  a  **  perpetual  light  was  supposed  to 
result  from  magical  powers,"  and  remarking  further  that  such  a  light  is 
"  certainly  not  of  this  earth,  where  light  and  all  other  forms  of  superior 
energy  are  essentially  evanescent,"  this  gentleman  argues  as  though  the 
Hermetic  philosophers  had  always  claimed  that  the  flame  under  discus- 
sion was  an  ordinary  earthly  flame,  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  lunii- 
niferous  material.  In  this  the  philosophers  have  been  constantly  misun- 
derstood and  misrepresented. 

How  many  great  minds — unbelievers  from  the  start — after  having 
studied  the  **  secret  doctrine,"  have  changed  their  opinions  and  found  out 
how  mistaken  they  were.  And  how  contradictory  it  seems  to  find  one 
moment  Balfour  Stewart  quoting  some  philosophical  morals  of  Bacon — 
whom  he  terms  the  father  of  experimental  science — and  saying  "... 
surely  we  ought  to  learn  a  lesson  from  these  remarks  •  .  .  and  be  very 
cautious  before  we  dismiss  any  branch  of  knowledge  or  train  of  thought  as 
essentially  unprofitable,"  and  then  dismissing  the  next  moment,  as  utterly 
impossible,  the  claims  of  the  alchemists  !  He  shows  Aristotle  as  *'  enter- 
taining the  idea  that  light  is  not  any  body,  or  the  emanation  of  any  body, 
and  that  therefore  light  is  an  energy  or  act ; "  and  yet,  although  the  an- 
cients were  the  first  to  show,  through  Demokritus,  to  John  Dal  ton  the 
doctrine  of  atoms,  and  through  Pythagoras  and  even  the  oldest  of  the 
Chaldean  oracles,  that  of  ether  as  a  universal  agent,  their  ideas,  says 
Stewart,  "were  not  prolific."  He  admits  that  they  "possessed  great  ge- 
nius and  intellectual  power,"  but  adds  that  "  they  were  deficient  in  physi- 
cal conceptions,  and,  in  consequence,  their  ideas  were  not  prolific."  f 

The  whole  of  the  present  work  is  a  protest  against  such  a  loose  way 
of  judging  the  ancients.  To  be  thoroughly  competent  to  criticise  their 
ideas,  and  assure  one's  self  whether  their  ideas  were  distinct  and  "  appro- 
priate to  the  facts,"  one  must  have  sifted  these  ideas  to  the  very  bottom. 
It  is  idle  to  repeat  that  which  we  have  frequently  said,  and  that  which 
every  scholar  ought  to  know ;  namely,  that  the  quintessence  of  their 
knowledge  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  who  never  wrote  them,  and 
in  those  of  the  "  initiates "  who,  like  Plato,  did  not  dare  write  them. 


•  •*  The  Conservation  of  Energy."  f  11^*^1  P^  'J^^ 
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Therefore,  those  few  speculations  on  the  material  and  spiritual  univr^i-ses 
which  they  did  put  in  writing,  could  not  enable  posterity  to  judg^  thein 
rightly,  even  had  not  the  early  Christian  Vandals,  the  later  crusaders, 
and  the  fanatics  of  the  middle  ages  destroyed  three  parts  of  tha:  which 
remained  of  the  Alexandrian  library  and  its  later  schools.  Professor 
Draper  shows  that  the  Cardinal  Ximenes  alone  ^*  delivered  to  the  Aamei 
in  the  squares  of  Granada,  80,000  Arabic  manuscripts,  many  of  them 
translations  of  classical  authors."  In  the  Vatican  libraries,  whole  passar 
ges  in  the  most  rare  and  precious  treatises  of  the  ancients  were  found 
erased  and  blotted  out,  for  the  sake  of  interlining  them  with  absurd 
psalmodies  i 

Who  then,  of  those  who  turn  away  from  the  "  secret  doctrine  "  as  being 
**  unphilosophical "  and,  therefore,  unworthy  of  a  scientific  thought,  has  a 
right  to  say  that  he  studied  the  ancients ;  that  he  is  aware  of  all  that  they 
knew,  and  knowing  now  far  more,  knows  also  that  they  knew  little,  if 
anything.  This  "  secret  doctrine  "  contains  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of 
universal  science  ;  therein  lies  the  comer  and  the  keystone  of  all  the 
ancient  and  modern  knowledge  ;  and  alone  in  this  '*  unphilosophical " 
doctrine  remains  buried  the  absolute  in  the  philosophy  of  the  dark  prob' 
lems  of  life  and  death. 

"  The  great  energies  of  Nature  are  known  to  us  only  by  their  effects," 
said  Paley.  Paraphrasing  the  sentence,  we  will  say  that  the  great 
achievements  of  the  days  of  old  are  known  to  posterity  only  by  their 
effects.  If  one  takes  a  book  on  alchemy,  and  sees  in  it  the  speculations 
on  gold  and  light  by  the  brothers  of  the  Rosie  Cross,  he  will  find  himself 
certainly  startled,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  will  not  understand  them 
at  all.  "  The  Hermetic  gold,"  he  may  read,  **  is  the  outflow  of  the  sun- 
beam, or  of  light  sufifused  invisibly  and  magically  into  the  body  of  the 
world.  Light  is  sublimated  gold,  rescued  magically  by  invisible  stellar 
attraction,  out  of  material  depths.  Gold  is  thus  the  deposit  of  light, 
which  of  itself  generates.  Light  in  the  celestial  world  is  subtile,  vapor- 
ous, magically  exalted  gold,  or  ^spirit  of  flamed  Gold  draws  inferior 
natures  in  the  metals,  and  intensifying  and  multipl3nng,  converts  into 
itself."  * 

Nevertheless,  facts  are  facts ;  and,  as  Billot  says  of  spiritualism,  we 
will  remark  of  occultism  generally  and  of  alchemy  in  particular — it  is 
not  a  matter  of  opinion  but  oifacis^  men  of  science  call  an  inextinguish- 
able lamp  an  impossibility,  but  nevertheless  persons  in  our  own  age  as  wel) 
as  in  the  days  of  ignorance  and  superstition  have  fo^nd  them  burning 
Ixright  in  old  vaults  shut  up  for  centuries ;  and  other  persons  there  are  who 


*  ExtnurU  from  Rebertus  di  Fluctibos  in  '*  The  Rosic  iciani^" 
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possess  the  secret  of  keeping  such  fires  for  several  ages.  Men  of  ictencc 
say  that  ancient  and  modem  spiritualism,  magic,  and  mesmen;m,  are 
charlatanry  or  delusion ;  but  there  are  800  millions  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  of  perfectly  sane  men  and  women,  who  believe  in  all  these.  Whom 
are  we  to  credit  ? 

"  Demokritus,"  says  Lucian,*  "  believed  in  no  (miracles)  ...  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  discover  the  method  by  which  the  theurgists  could  pro- 
duce them  ;  in  a  word,  his  philosophy  brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
magic  was  entirely  confined  to  the  application  and  the  imitatum  of  the 
laws  and  the  works  of  nature.'* 

Now,  the  opinion  of  the  "  laughing  philosopher "  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  us,  since  the  Magi  left  by  Xerxes,  at  Abdera,  were  his  in- 
structors, and  he  had  studied  magic,  moreover,  for  a  considerably  long 
time  with  the  Egyptian  priests,  f  For  nearly  ninety  years  of  the  one 
hundred  and  nine  of  his  life,  this  great  philosopher  had  made  experiments, 
and  noted  them  down  in  a  book,  which,  according  to  Petronius,  X  treated 
of  nature — facts  that  he  had  verified  himself.  And  we  find  him  not  only 
disbelieving  in  and  utterly  rejecting  miracles,  but  asserting  that  every  one 
of  those  that  were  authenticated  by  eye-witnesses,  had,  and  could  have 
taken  place  ;  for  all,  even  the  most  incredible,  was  produced  according  to 
the  "  hidden  laws  of  naturer  § 

**  The  day  will  never  come,  when  any  one  of  the  propositions  of 
Euclid  will  be  denied,"  ||  says  Professor  Draper,  exalting  the  Aristotel- 
eans  at  the  expense  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists.  Shall  we,  in 
such  a  case,  disbelieve  a  number  of  well-informed  authorities  (Lempri^rc 
among  others),  who  assert  that  the  fifteen  books  of  the  Elements  are  not 
to  be  wholly  attributed  to  Euclid  ;  and  that  many  of  the  most  valuable 
truths  and  demonstrations  contained  in  them  owe  their  existence  to 
Pythagoras,  Thales,  and  Eudoxus?  That  Euclid,  notwithstanding  his 
genius,  was  the  first  who  reduced  them  to  order,  and  only  interwove 
theories  of  his  own  to  render  the  whole  a  complete  and  connected  system 
of  geometry  ?  And  if  these  authorities  are  right,  then  it  is  again  to  that 
central  sun  of  metaphysical  science — Pythagoras  and  his  school,  that  the 
moderns  are  indebted  directly  for  such  men  as  Eratosthenes,  the  world- 
famous  geometer  and  cosmographer,  Archimedes,  and  even  Ptolemy, 
notwithstanding  his  obstinate  errors.  Were  it  not  for  the  exact  science 
of  such  men,  and  for  fragments  of  their  works  that  they  left  us  to  base 
Galilean  speculations  upon,  the  great  priests  of  the  nineteenth  century 


•  "  Phaop8eud.»»  t  I^og-  Laert.  in  "  Dcmokrit  Vitie." 

\  "Satyric  VitrnsD.  Architect,"  Ub.  ix,,  cap.  iil 

%  Pliny :  «<  Hist.  Nat**  |  <*  ConHict  between  Rdigion  anc  SdoMt.* 
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might  find  themselves,  perhaps,  still  in  the  bondage  of  t '.e  Church ;  and 
philosophizing,  in  1876,  on  the  Augustine  and  Bedean  cosmogony,  the 
rotation  of  the  canopy  of  heaven  round  the  earth,  and  the  majestic  flat- 
ness of  the  latter. 

The  nineteenth  century  seems  positively  doomed  to  haniliating  con- 
fessions. Feltre  (Italy)  erects  a  public  statue  *'  to  Panfilo  Castaldt^  the 
illustrious  inventor  of  movable  printing  types,**  and  adds  in  its  inscrip* 
tion  the  generous  confession  that  Italy  renders  to  him  '*  this  tribute  of 
honor  too  long  deferred^  But  no  sooner  is  the  statue  placed,  than  the 
Feltreians  are  advised  by  Colonel  Yule  to  "  bum  it  in  honest  lime**  He 
proves  that  many  a  traveller  beside  Marco  Polo  had  brought  home 
from  China  movable  wooden  types  and  specimens  of  Chinese  books,  the 
entire  text  of  which  was  printed  with  such  wooden  blocks.  ♦  We  have 
seen  in  several  Thibetan  lamaseries,  where  they  have  printing-offices, 
such  blocks  preserved  as  curiosities.  They  are  known  to  be  of  the  great- 
est antiquity,  inasmuch  as  types  were  perfected,  and  the  old  ones  aban- 
doned contemporaneously  with  the  earliest  records  of  Buddhistic  lama^ 
ism.  Therefore,  they  must  have  existed  in  China  before  the  Christian 
era. 

Let  every  one  ponder  over  the  wise  words  of  Professor  Roscoe,  in  his 
lecture  on  Spectrum  Analysis.  "  The  infant  truths  must  be  made  use- 
ful. Neither  you  nor  I,  perhaps,  can  see  the  how  or  the  when,  but  that 
the  time  may  come  at  any  moment,  when  the  most  obscure  of  nature's 
secrets  shall  at  once  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  no  one  who 
knows  anything  of  science,  can  for  one  instant  doubt.  Who  could  have 
foretold  that  the  discovery  that  a  dead  frog's  legs  jump  when  they  are 
touched  by  two  difi^erent  metals,  should  have  led  in  a  few  short  years  to 
the  discovery  of  the  electric  telegraph  ?  " 

Professor  Roscoe,  visiting  Kirchhoflf  and  Bun  sen  when  they  were 
making  their  great  discoveries  of  the  nature  of  the  Fraunhofier  lines,  says 
that  ii  flashed  upon  his  mind  at  once  that  there  is  iron  in  the  sun  ;  therein 
presenting  one  more  evidence  to  add  to  a  million  predecessors,  that 
great  discoveries  usually  come  with  9i  flash,  and  not  by  induction.  There 
are  many  more  flashes  in  store  for  us.  It  may  be  found,  perhaps,  that 
one  of  the  last  sparkles  of  modern  science — the  beautiful  green  spectrum 
of  silver — is  nothing  new,  but  was,  notwithstanding  the  paucity  "  and 
great  inferiority  of  their  optical  instruments,"  well  known  to  the  ancient 
chemists  and  physicists.  Silver  and  green  were  associated  together  as 
far  back  as  the  days  of  Hermes.  Luna,  or  Astart^  (the  Hermetic  silver), 
is  one  of  the  two  chief  symbols  of  the  Rosicrucians.     It  is  a  Hermetic 

•  "  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,"  vol  l,  pp.  133-  135. 
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a^om,  that ''  the  cause  of  the  splendor  and  variety  of  colors  lies  deep  ii 
the  affinities  of  nature  ;  and  that  there  is  a  singular  and  mysterious  alli- 
ance between  color  and  sound."  The  kabalists  place  their  "middle 
nature "  in  direct  relation  with  the  moon ;  and  the  green  ray  occupies 
the  centre  point  between  the  others,  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
spectrum.  The  Egyptian  priests  chanted  the  seven  vowels  as  a  hymn 
addressed  to  Serapis ;  *  and  at  the  sound  of  the  seventh  vowel,  as  at  the 
'*  seventh  ray  "  of  the  rising  sun,  the  statue  of  Memnon  responded.  Re- 
cent discoveries  have  proved  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  blue-violet 
light — the  seventh  ray  of  the  prismatic  spectnim,  the  most  powerfully 
chemical  of  all,  which  corresponds  with  the  highest  note  in  the  musical 
scale.  The  Rosicrucian  theory,  that  the  whole  universe  is  a  musical 
instrument,  is  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
Sounds  and  colors  are  all  spiritual  numerals ;  as  the  seven  prismatic  rays 
proceed  from  one  spot  in  heaven,  so  the  seven  powers  of  nature,  each 
of  them  a  number,  are  the  seven  radiations  of  the  Unity,  the  central, 
spiritual  Sun. 

"  Happy  is  he  who  comprehends  the  spiritual  numerals,  and  per- 
ceives their  mighty  influence ! "  exclaims  Plato.  And  happy,  we  may  add, 
is  he  who,  treading  the  maze  of  force-correlations,  does  not  neglect  to 
trace  them  to  this  invisible  Sun  1 

Future  experimenters  will  reap  the  honor  of  demonstrating  that 
musical  tones  have  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  growth  of  vegetation. 
And  with  the  enunciation  of  this  unscientific  fallacy,  we  will  close  the 
chapter,  and  proceed  to  remind  the  patient  reader  of  certain  things  that 
the  ancients  knew,  and  the  modems  think  they  know. 

—  — — — 

^  •*  Diooyiiiis  of  HalicanHMM.'* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

**T1ie  tmiaactkmt  of  diit  our  dty  of  SaU,  are  reooctled  ia  our  sacred  wridnga  dtsriog  a  |«riod  if 
yeara."— Plato  :  Tutunu, 

**Tbit  Egyptians  assert  diat  from  die  rdgn  of  Herades  to  that  of  Aiiiasi%  17,000  jrears  d^  sod.*— 
Hkboootus,  Iflx  iL,  c  43. 


**  Can  the  theologian  derive  no  l^t  from  die  pure,  primeval  faith  that  glimmers  fiiom  Egyiitian  hk 
glypfaks,  to  illustrate  the  immortality  of  the  soul  f  Will  not  the  historian  deign  to  notice  the  prior  origia 
of  every  art  and  science  in  Egypt,  a  thousand  years  before  the  Pelasgians  studded  the  isles  and  capes 
of  the  Archipefaigo  with  their  forts  and  temples  ?  *'* — Guddon. 

HOW  came  Egypt  by  her  knowledge  ?  When  broke  the  dawn  of 
that  civilization  whose  wondrous  perfection  is  suggested  by  the 
bits  and  fragments  supplied  to  us  by  the  archaeologists  ?  Alas  !  the  lips 
of  Memnon  are  silent,  and  no  longer  utter  oracles ;  the  Sphinx  has 
become  a  greater  riddle  in  her  speechlessness  than  was  the  enigma  pro- 
pounded to  CEdipus. 

What  Egypt  taught  to  others  she  certainly  did  not  acquire  by  the  in- 
ternational exchange  of  ideas  and  discoveries  with  her  Semitic  neighbors, 
nor  from  them  did  she  receive  her  stimulus.  "  The  more  we  learn  of 
the  Egyptians,"  observes  the  writer  of  a  recent  article,  "  the  more  mar- 
vellous they  seem  I  "  From  whom  could  she  have  learned  her  wondrous 
arts,  the  secrets  of  which  died  with  her  ?  She  sent  no  agents  throughout 
the  world  to  learn  what  others  knew  ;  but  to  her  the  wise  men  of  neigh- 
boring nations  resorted  for  knowledge.  Proudly  secluding  herself  within 
her  enchanted  domain,  the  fair  queen  of  the  desert  created  wonders  as 
if  by  the  sway  of  a  magic  staff.  "  Nothing,"  remarks  the  same  writer, 
whom  we  have  elsewhere  quoted,  •*  proves  that  civilization  and  knowledge 
then  rise  and  progress  with  her  as  in  the  case  of  other  peoples,  but  every- 
thing seems  to  be  referable,  in  the  same  perfection,  to  the  earliest  dates. 
That  no  nation  knew  as  much  as  herself,  is  a  fact  demonstrated  by 
history." 

May  we  not  assign  as  a  reason  for  this  remark  the  fact  that  until  very 
recently  nothing  was  known  of  Old  India  ?  That  these  two  nations, 
India  and  Egypt,  were  akin  ?  That  they  were  the  oldest  in  the  group  of 
nations  ;  and  that  the  Eastern  Ethiopians — the  mighty  builders — had  come 
from  India  as  a  matured  people,  bringing  their  civilization  with  the*  i,  ard 
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colonizing  the  perhaps  unoccupied  Egyptian  territorj  ?  But  we  defer  t 
more  complete  elaboration  of  this  theme  for  our  second  volume.* 

"  Mechanism,"  says  Eusebe  Salverte,  "  was  carried  by  the  ancients  to 
a  point  of  perfection  that  has  never  been  attained  in  modern  times.  We 
would  inquire  if  their  inventions  have  been  surpassed  in  our  age  ?  Cer- 
tainly not ;  and  at  the  present  day,  with  all  the  means  that  the  progress 
Df  science  and  modern  discovery  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  me- 
chanic, have  we  not  been  assailed  by  numerous  difficulties  in  striving  to 
place  on  a  pedestal  one  of  those  monoliths  that  the  Egyptians  forty  cen- 
turies ago  erected  in  such  numbers  before  their  sacred  edifices." 

As  far  back  as  we  can  glance  into  history,  to  the  reign  of  Menes,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  kings  that  we  know  anything  about,  we  find  proo& 
that  the  Egyptians  were  far  better  acquainted  with  hydrostatics  and 
hydraulic  engineering  than  ourselves.  The  gigantic  work  of  turning  the 
course  of  the  Nile — or  rather  of  its  three  principal  branches — and  bringing 
it  to  Memphis,  was  accomplished  during  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  who 
appears  to  us  as  distant  in  the  abyss  of  time  as  a  fai-glimmering  star  in 
the  heavenly  vault.  Says  Wilkinson :  "  Menes  took  accurately  the  meas- 
ure of  the  power  which  he  had  to  oppose,  and  he  constructed  a  dyke 
whose  lofty  mounds  and  enormous  embankments  turned  the  water  east- 
ward, and  since  that  time  the  river  is  contained  in  its  new  bed."  Hero- 
dotus has  left  us  a  poetical,  but  still  accurate  description  of  the  lake 
Moeris,  so  called  after  the  Pharaoh  who  caused  this  artificial  sheet  of 
water  to  be  formed. 

The  historian  has  described  this  lake  as  measuring  450  miles  in  ci^ 
cum  fere  nee,  and  300  feet  in  depth.  It  was  fed  through  artificial  chiin. 
nels  by  the  Nile,  and  made  to  store  a  portion  of  the  annual  overflow  for 
the  irrigation  of  the  country,  for  many  miles  round.  Its  numerous  flood- 
gates, dams,  locks,  and  convenient  engines  were  constructed  with  the 
greatest  skill.  The  Romans,  at  a  far  later  period,  got  their  notions  on 
hydraulic  constructions  from  the  Egyptians,  but  our  latest  progress  in  the 
science  of  hydrostatics  has  demonstrated  the  fact  of  a  great  deficiency  on 
their  part  in  some  branches  of  that  knowledge.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  they 
were  acquainted  with  that  which  is  called  in  hydrostatics  the  great  law, 
they  seem  to  have  been  less  familiar  with  what  our  modem  engineers 
know  as  water-tight  joints.  Their  ignorance  is  sufficiently  proved  by  their 
conveying  the  water  through  large  level  aqueducts,  instead  of  doing  it  ?' 
a  less  expense  by  iron  pipes  beneath  the  surface.  But  the  Egyptians 
evidently  employed  a  far  superior  method  in  their  channels  and  artificial 
nrat^r-works.     Notwithstanding  this,  the  modem  engineers  employed  by 

*  SecToL  ii.,  cimp,  8. 
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Lesseps  for  the  Suez  Canal,  who  had  learned  from  the  ancient  Roniani 
all  their  art  could  teach  them,  deriving,  in  their  turn,  their  knovrlsdge  from 
Egypt — scofifed  at  the  suggestion  that  they  should  seek  a  remedy  for 
some  imperfections  in  their  work  by  studying  the  contents  of  the  various 
Egyptian  museums.  Nevertheless,  the  engineers  succeeded  in  giving  to 
the  banks  of  that  "  long  and  ugly  ditch,"  as  Professor  Carpenter  calls  the 
Suez  Canal,  sufficient  strength  to  make  it  a  navigable  water-way,  instead 
of  a  mud-trap  for  vessels  as  it  was  at  first 

The  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Nile,  during  the  past  thirty  centuries, 
have  completely  altered  the  area  of  the  Delta,  so  that  it  is  continually 
growing  seaward,  and  adding  to  the  territory  of  the  Khedive.  In  ancient 
times,  the  principal  mouth  of  the  river  was  called  Pelusian ;  and  the 
canal  cut  by  one  of  the  kings — the  canal  of  Necho — led  from  Suez  to  this 
branch.  After  the  defeat  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  at  Actium,  it  was 
proposed  that  a  portion  of  the  fleet  should  pass  through  the  canal  to  the 
Red  Sea,  which  shows  the  depth  of  water  that  those  early  engineers 
had  secured.  Settlers  in  Colorado  and  Arizona  have  recently  reclaimed 
large  tracts  of  barren  land  by  a  system  of  irrigation ;  receiving  from  the 
journals  of  the  day  no  little  praise  for  their  ingenuity.  But,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  500  miles  above  Cairo,  there  stretches  a  strip  of  land  reclaimed 
from  the  desert,  and  made,  according  to  Professor  Carpenter,  "  the  most 
fertile  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  He  says,  **  for  thousands  of  years  these 
branch  canals  have  conveyed  fresh  water  from  the  Nile,  to  fertilize  the 
land  of  this  long  narrow  strip,  as  well  as  of  the  Delta."  He  describes  **  the 
net-work  of  canals  over  the  Delta,  which  dates  from  an  early  period  of 
the  Egyptian  monarch s." 

The  French  province  of  Artois  has  given  its  name  to  the  Artesian 
well,  as  though  that  form  of  engineering  had  been  first  applied  in  that 
district ;  but,  if  we  consult  the  Chinese  records,  we  find  such  wells  to 
have  been  in  common  use  ages  before  the  Christian  era. 

If  we  now  turn  to  architecture,  we  find  displayed  before  our  eyes, 
wonders  which  baffle  all  description.  Referring  to  the  temples  of  Philoe, 
Abu  Simbel,  Dendera,  Edfu,  and  Kamak,  Professor  Carpenter  remarks 
that  *'  these  stupendous  and  beautiful  erections  .  .  .  these  gigantic  pyrar 
mids  and  temples"  have  a  "vastness  and  beauty"  which  are  "still  im- 
pressive after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years."  He  is  amazed  at  "  the 
admirable  character  of  the  workmanship ;  the  stones  in  most  cases  being 
fitted  together  with  astonishing  nicety,  so  that  a  knife  could  hardly  be 
thrust  between  the  joints."  He  noticed  in  his  amateur  archae  logical  pil- 
grimage, another  of  those  "curious  coincidences"  which  his  Holiness, 
the  Pope,  may  feel  some  interest  in  learning.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
Egyptian  Book  of  tfte  Deady  sculptured  on  the  old  monuments,  aid  ths 
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ancient  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  souL  ''  Now,  it  is  most  eniark 
able,"  says  the  professor,  **  to  see  that  not  only  this  belief,  but  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  expressed  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  times,  antid* 
pated  that  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  For,  in  this  Book  of  the  Deady 
there  are  used  the  very  phrases  we  find  in  the  New  Testament^  in  con- 
nection with  the  day  of  judgment ; "  and  he  admits  that  this  hierogram 
was  "  engraved,  probably,  2,000  years  before  the  time  of  Christ" 

According  to  Bunsen,  who  is  considered  to  have  made  the  most  exact 
calculations,  the  mass  of  masonry  in  the  great  Pyramid  of  Cheops  meas- 
ures 82,111,000  feet,  and  would  weigh  6,316,000  tons.  The  immense 
numbers  of  squared  stones  show  us  the  unparalleled  skill  of  the  Egyptiao 
quarry  men.  Speaking  of  the  great  pyramid,  Kenrick  says  :  '*  The  joints 
are  scarcely  perceptible,  not  wider  than  the  thickness  of  silver  paper,  and 
the  cement  is  so  tenacious,  that  fragments  of  the  casing-stones  still  re- 
main in  their  original  position,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  many  centu- 
ries, and  the  violence  by  whicli  they  were  detached."  Who,  of  our  mod- 
ern architects  and  chemists,  will  rediscover  the  indestructible  cement  of 
the  oldest  Egyptian  buildings  ? 

**  The  skill  of  the  ancients  in  quarrying,"  says  Bunsen,  "  is  displayed 
the  most  in  the  extracting  of  the  huge  blocks,  out  of  which  obelisks  and 
colossal  statues  were  hewn — obelisks  ninety  feet  high,  and  statues  forty 
feet  high,  made  out  of  one  stone  I  "  There  are  many  such.  They  did 
not  blast  out  the  blocks  for  these  monuments,  but  adopted  the  following 
scientific  method :  Instead  of  using  huge  iron  wedges,  which  would 
have  split  the  stone,  they  cut  a  small  groove  for  the  whole  length  of^  per- 
haps, 100  feet,  and  inserted  in  it,  close  to  each  other,  a  great  number  of 
dry  wooden  wedges  ;  after  which  they  poured  water  into  the  groove,  and 
the  wedges  swelling  and  bursting  simultaneously,  with  a  tremendous 
force,  broke  out  the  huge  stone,  as  neatly  as  a  diamond  cuts  a  pane  of 
glass. 

Modern  geographers  and  geologists  have  demonstrated  that  these 
monoliths  were  brought  from  a  prodigious  distance,  and  have  been  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture  how  the  transport  was  effected.  Old  manuscripts  say 
that  it  was  done  by  the  help  of  portable  rails.  These  rested  upon  inflated 
bags  of  hide,  rendered  indestructible  by  the  same  process  as  that  used  for 
preserving  the  mummies.  These  ingenious  air-cushions  prevented  the 
rails  from  sinking  in  the  deep  sand.  Manetho  mentions  them,  and  re- 
marks that  they  were  so  well  prepared  that  they  would  endure  wear  and 
tear  for  centuries. 

The  date  of  the  hundreds  of  pyramids  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  ii 
impossible  to  fix  by  any  of  the  rules  of  modem  science ;  but  Herodo^s 
informs  us  that  each  successive  king  erected  one  to  coninemorate  lU 
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icigPf  and  serve  as  his  sepulchre.  But,  Herodotus  did  not  tell  all,  al- 
hough  he  knew  that  the  r^ai  purpose  of  the  pyramid  was  very  dififerent 
from  that  which  he  assigns  to  it  Were  it  not  for  his  religious  scruples, 
he  might  have  added  that,  externally,  it  symbolized  the  creative  principle 
of  nature,  and  illustrated  also  the  principles  of  geometry,  mathematics, 
astrology,  and  astronomy.  Internally,  it  was  a  majestic  fane,  in  whose 
sombre  recesses  were  performed  the  Mysteries,  and  whose  walls  had 
often  witnessed  the  initiation-scenes  of  members  of  the  royal  family. 
The  porphyry  sarcophagus,  which  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  Astronomei 
Royal  of  Scotland,  degrades  into  a  corn-bin,  was  the  I'aptismal  fonty 
upon  emerging  from  which,  the  neophyte  was  '*  born  again,"  and  became 
an  adept 

Herodotus  gives  us,  however,  a  just  idea  of  the  enormous  labor  ex« 
pended  in  transporting  one  of  these  gigantic  blocks  of  granite.  It  meas- 
ured thirty-two  feet  in  length,  twenty-one  feet  in  width,  and  twelve  feet  in 
height.  Its  weight  he  estimates  to  be  rising  300  tons,  and  it  occupied  2,000 
men  for  three  years  to  move  it  from  Syene  to  the  Delta,  down  the  Nile. 
Gliddon,  in  his  Ancient  Egypt^  quotes  from  Pliay  a  description  of  the 
arrangements  for  moving  the  obelisk  erected  at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemaeus 
Philadelphus.  A  canal  was  dug  from  the  Nile  to  the  place  where  the 
obelisk  lay.  Two  boats  were  floated  under  it ;  they  were  weighted  with 
stones  containing  one  cubic  foot  each,  and  the  weight  of  the  obelisk  hav- 
ing been  calculated  by  the  engineers,  the  cargo  of  the  boats  was  exactly 
proportioned  to  it,  so  that  they  should  be  sufficiently  submerged  to  pass 
under  the  monolith  as  it  lay  across  the  canal.  Then,  the  stones  were 
gradually  removed,  the  boats  rose,  lifted  the  obelisk,  and  it  was  floatec 
down  the  river. 

In  the  Egyptian  section  of  the  Dresden,  or  Berlin  Museum,  we  forget 
which,  is  a  drawing  which  represents  a  workman  ascending  an  unfinished 
pyramid,  with  a  basket  of  sand  upon  his  back.  This  has  suggested  to 
certain  Egyptologists  the  idea  that  the  blocks  of  the  pyramids  were  chem« 
ically  manufactured  in  loco.  Some  modem  engineers  believe  that  Port- 
land cement,  a  double  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina,  is  the  imperishable 
cement  of  the  ancients.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Professor  Carpenter 
asserts  that  the  pyramids,  with  the  exception  of  their  granite  casing,  is 
formed  of  what  "  geologists  call  nummulitic  limestone.  This  is  newer 
than  the  old  chalk,  and  is  made  of  the  shells  of  animals  called  nummu- 
liles  -like  little  pieces  of  money  about  the  size  of  a  shilling."  However 
this  moot  question  may  be  decided,  no  one,  from  Herodotus  and  Plin) 
down  to  the  last  wandering  engineer  who  has  gazed  upon  these  imperial 
monuments  of  long-crumbled  dynasties,  has  been  able  to  tell  us  how  the 
gfgrntic  masses  were  transported  and  set  up  in  place.     Bunsen  concedes  Xf. 
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£g3rpt  an  antiquity  of  20,00c  years.  But  even  in  this  matter  we  would 
be  left  to  conjecture  if  we  depend  2d  upon  modem  authorities.  They 
can  neither  tell  us  for  what  the  pyramids  were  constructed,  under  what 
d}niasty  the  first  was  raised,  nor  the  material  of  which  they  are  built.  All 
is  conjecture  with  them. 

Professor  Smyth  has  given  us  by  far  the  most  accurate  mathematical 
description  of  the  great  pyramid  to  be  found  in  literature.  But  after 
showing  the  astronomical  bearings  of  the  structure,  he  so  little  appreciates 
ancient  Egyptian  thought  that  he  actually  maintains  that  the  porph3rry 
sarcophagus  of  the  king'?  chamber  is  the  unit  of  measure  for  the  two  most 
enlightened  nations  of  the  earth — "  England  and  America."  One  of  the 
books  of  Hermes  describes  certain  of  the  pyramids  as  standing  upon  the 
sea-shore,  "  the  waves  of  which  dashed  in  powerless  fury  against  its  base." 
This  implies  that  the  geographical  features  of  the  country  have  been 
changed,  and  may  indicate  that  we  must  accord  to  these  ancient  '' grana- 
ries," " magico- astrological  observatories,"  and  "royal  sepulchres,"  an 
origin  antedating  the  upheaval  of  the  Sahara  and  other  deserts.  This 
would  imply  rather  more  of  an  antiquity  than  the  poor  few  thousands  of 
years,  so  generously  accorded  to  them  by  Egyptologists. 

Dr.  Rebold,  a  French  archaeologist  of  some  renown,  gives  his  readers 
a  glimpse  of  the  culture  which  prevailed  5,000  (?)  years  b.  c,  by  saying 
that  there  were  at  that  time  no  less  than  ''  thirty  or  forty  colleges  of  the 
priests  who  studied  occult  sciences  and  practical  magic." 

A  writer  in  the  National  Quarterly  Review  (Vol.  'xxxii.,  No.  Ixiil, 
December,  1875)  says  that,  *^The  recent  excavations  made  among  the 
ruins  of  Carthage  have  brought  to  light  traces  of  a  civilization,  a  refine- 
ment of  art  and  luxury,  which  must  even  have  outshone  that  of  ancient 
Rome ;  and  when  the  fiat  went  forth,  Delenda  est  Carthago^  the  mistress 
of  the  world  well  knew  that  she  was  about  to  destroy  a  greater  than  her- 
self, for,  while  one  empire  swayed  the  world  by  force  of  arms  alone,  the 
other  was  the  last  and  most  perfect  representative  of  a  race  who  had,  for 
centuries  before  Rome  was  dreamed  of,  directed  the  civilization,  the 
learning,  and  the  intelligence  of  mankind."  This  Carthage  is  the  one 
which,  according  to  Appian,  was  standing  as  early  as  b.  c.  1 234,  or  fifty 
years  before  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  not  the  one  popularly  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  Dido  (Elissa  or  Astart^)  four  centuries  later. 

Here  we  have  still  another  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
cycles.  Draper's  admissions  as  to  the  astronomical  erudition  of  the 
ancient  Eg3rptians  are  singularly  supported  by  an  interesting  fact  quoted 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Peebles,  from  a  lecture  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  by  the 
late  Professor  O.  M.  Mitchell,  the  astronomer.  Upon  the  coffin  of  a 
mummy,  now  in  the  Br  tish  Museum,  was  delineated  the  zodiac  with  the 
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exact  positions  of  the  planets  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  ic  the 
year  1722  B.C.  Professor  Mitchell  calculated  the  exact  {position  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  belonging  to  our  solar  system  at  the  time  indica^'cd. 
"  The  result,"  says  Mr.  Peebles,  "  I  give  in  his  own  words  :  *  To  my  as- 
tonishment ...  it  was  found  that  on  the  7th  of  October,  1722  b.c,  the 
moon  and  planets  had  occupied  the  exact  points  in  the  heavens  marked 
upon  the  coffin  in  the  British  Museum."*  ♦ 

Professor  John  Fiske,  in  his  onslaught  on  Dr.  Draper's  History  of  thi 
Intellectual  Dexfelopment  of  Europe^  sets  his  pen  against  the  doctrine 
of  cyclical  progression,  remarking  that  *'  we  have  never  known  the  be* 
ginning  or  the  end  of  an  historic  cycle,  and  have  no  inductive  warrant  for 
believing  that  we  are  now  traversing  one."  f  He  chides  the  author  of 
that  eloquent  and  thoughtful  work  for  the  ''odd  disposition  exhibited 
throughout  his  work,  not  only  to  refer  the  best  part  of  Greek  culture  to 
an  £g3rptian  source,  but  uniformly  to  exalt  the  non-European  civilization 
at  the  expense  of  the  European."  We  believe  that  this  "  odd  disposition  " 
might  be  directly  sanctioned  by  the  confessions  of  great  Grecian  histori- 
ans themselves.  Professor  Fiske  might,  with  profit,  read  Herodotus  over 
again.  The  "  Father  of  History  "  confesses  more  than  once  that  Greece 
owes  everything  to  Egypt.  As  to  his  assertion  that  the  world  has  never 
known  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  an  historical  cycle,  we  have  but  to  cast 
a  retrospective  glance  on  the  many  glorious  nations  which  have  passed 
away,  1.^.,  reached  the  end  of  their  great  national  cycle.  Compare  the 
Egypt  of  that  day,  with  its  perfection  of  art,  science,  and  religion,  its 
glorious  cities  and  monuments,  and  its  swarming  population,  with  the 
Egypt  of  to<lay,  peopled  with  strangers  ;  its  ruins  the  abode  of  bats  and 
snakes,  and  a  few  Copts  the  sole  surviving  heirs  to  all  this  grandevr— 
and  see  whether  the  cyclical  theory  does  not  reassert  itself.  Says  Gliddon, 
who  is  now  contradicted  by  Mr.  Fiske  :  "  Philologists,  astronomers, 
chemists,  painters,  architects,  physicians,  must  return  to  Egypt  to  learni 
the  origin  of  language  and  writing ;  of  the  calendar  and  solar  motion ; 
of  the  art  of  cutting  granite  with  a  copper  chisel,  and  of  giving  elasticity 
to  a  copper  sword  ;  of  making  glass  with  the  variegated  hues  of  the  rain- 
bow ;  of  moving  single  blocks  of  polished  syenite,  nine  hundred  tons  in 
weight,  for  any  distance,  by  land  and  water  ;  of  building  arches,  rounded 
and  pointed,  with  masonic  precision  unsurpassed  at  the  present  day,  and 
antecedent  by  2,000  years  to  the  '  Cloaca  Magna '  of  Rome  ;  of  sculp- 
turing   a   Doric  column  1,000  years  before  the  Dorians  are  known   io 
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history  ;  of  fresco  painting  in  imperishable  colors  ;   of  practical  koovr.* 
edge  in  anatomy ;  and  of  time-defying  pyramid-building.'* 

"  Every  craftsman  can  behold,  in  Egyptian  monuments,  the  progresi 
of  his  art  4,000  years  ago  ;  and  whether  it  be  a  wheelwright  building  a 
chariot,  a  shoemaker  drawing  his  twine,  a  leather- cutter  using  the  self- 
same form  of  knife  of  old  as  is  considered  the  best  form  now,  a  weavei 
throwing  the  same  hand-shuttle,  a  whitesmith  using  that  identical  form  oC 
blow-pipe  but  lately  recognized  to  be  the  most  efficient,  the  seal-engravet 
cutting,  in  hieroglyphics,  such  names  as  Schooho's,  above  4,300  years 
ago-— a//  thesCy  and  many  more  astounding  evidences  of  Egyptian  pri- 
ority, now  require  but  a  glance  at  the  plates  of  Rossellini." 

"  Truly,"  exclaims  Mr.  Peebles,  "  these  Ramsean  temples  and  tombs 
were  as  much  a  marvel  to  the  Grecian  Herodotus  as  they  are  to  us  I "  • 

But,  even  then,  the  merciless  hand  of  time  had  left  its  traces  upon 
their  structures,  and  some  of  them,  whose  very  memory  would  be  lost  were 
it  not  for  the  Books  of  Hermes^  had  been  swept  away  into  the  oblivion 
of  the  ages.     King  after  king,  and  dynasty  after  dynasty  had  passed  in  a 
glittering  pageant  before  the  eyes  of  succeeding  generations  and  their 
renown  had  filled  the  habitable  globe.     The  same  pall  of  forgetfulness 
had  fallen  upon  them  and  their  monuments  alike,  before  the  first  of  our 
historical  authorities,  Herodotus,  preserved  for  posterity  the  remembrance 
of  that  wonder  of  the   world,  the  great  Labyrinth.     The  long-accepted 
Biblical  chronology  has  so  cramped  the  minds  of  not  only  the  clergy,  bat 
even  our  scarce-unfettered  scientists,  that  in  treating  of  prehistoric  re- 
mains in  different  parts  of  the  world,  a  constant  fear  is  manifested  on 
their  part  to  trespass  beyond  the  period  of  6,000  years,  hitherto  allowed 
by  theology  as  the  age  of  the  world. 

Herodotus  found  the  Labyrinth  already  in  ruins ;  but  nevertheless  his 
admiration  for  the  genius  of  its  builders  knew  no  bounds.  He  regarded 
it  as  far  more  marvellous  than  the  pyramids  themselves,  and,  as  an  eye- 
witness, minutely  describes  it.  The  French  and  Prussian  savants,  as 
well  as  other  Egyptologists,  agree  as  to  the  emplacement,  and  identified 
its  noble  ruins.  Moreover,  they  confirra  the  account  given  of  it  by 
the  old  historian.  Herodotus  says  that  he  found  therein  3,000  chain* 
bers  ;  half  subterranean  and  the  other  half  above-ground.  "  The  upper 
diambers,"  he  says,  *'  I  myself  passed  through  and  examined  in  detail 
In  the  underground  ones  (which  may  exist  tillnoWy  for  all  the  archseolo 
gists  know),  the  keepers  of  the  building  would  not  let  me  in,  for  they 
contain  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  who  built  the  Labyrinth,  and  also  those 
of  the  sacred  crocodiles.     The  upper  chambers  I  saw  and  examined  with 
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my  own  eyes,  and  found  them  to  excel  all  other  human  productions." 
In  Rawlinson's  translation,  Herodotus  is  made  to  say  :  "  The  passages 
through  the  houses  and  the  varied  windings  of  the  paths  across  the  courts, 
excited  in  me  infinite  admiration  as  I  passed  from  the  courts  into  the 
chambers,  and  from  thence  into  colonnades,  and  from  colonnades  into 
ether  houses,  and  again  into  courts  unseen  before.  The  roof  was 
throughout  of  stone  like  the  walls,  and  both  were  exquisitely  carved  all 
over  with  figures.  Every  court  was  surrounded  with  a  colonnade,  which 
was  built  of  white  stones,  sculptured  most  exquisitely.  At  the  comer  of 
the  Labyrinth  stands  a  pyramid  forty  fathoms  high,  with  large  figures 
engraved  on  it,  and  it  is  entered  by  a  vast  subterranean  passage." 

If  such  was  the  Labyrinth,  when  viewed  by  Herodotus,  what,  in  such  a 
case,  was  ancient  Thebes,  the  city  destroyed  far  earHer  than  the  period  of 
Psammeticus,  who  himself  reigned  530  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy  ?  We  find  that  in  his  time  Memphis  was  the  capital,  while  of  the 
glorious  Thebes  there  remained  but  ruins.  Now,  if  we,  who  are  enabled 
to  form  our  estimate  only  by  the  ruins  of  what  was  already  ruins  so  many 
ages  before  our  era — are  stupefied  in  their  contemplation,  what  must 
have  been  the  general  aspect  of  Thebes  in  the  days  of  its  glory  ?  Kar- 
nak — temple,  palace,  ruins,  or  whatsoever  the  archaeologists  may  term 
it — is  now  its  only  representative.  But  solitary  and  alone  as  it  stands, 
fit  emblem  of  majestic  empire,  as  if  forgotten  by  time  in  the  onward 
march  of  the  centuries,  it  testifies  to  the  art  and  skill  of  the  ancients. 
He  must  be  indeed  devoid  of  the  spiritual  perception  of  genius,  who 
fails  to  feel  as  well  as  to  see  the  intellectual  grandeur  of  the  race  that 
planned  and  built  it. 

Champollion,  who  passed  almost  his  entire  life  in  the  exploration  of 
archaeological  remains,  gives  vent  to  his  emotions  in  the  following  de- 
scriptions of  Karnak :  "  The  ground  covered  by  the  mass  of  remaining 
buildings  is  square ;  and  each  side  measures  1,800  feet.  One  is  as- 
tounded and  overcome  by  the  grandeur  of  the  sublime  remnants,  the 
prodigality  and  magnificence  of  workmanship  to  be  seen  everywhere." 
No  people  of  ancient  or  modem  times  has  conceived  the  art  of  archi* 
tecture  upon  a  scale  so  sublime,  so  grandiose  as  it  existed  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  ;  and  the  imagination,  which  in  Europe  soars  far  above 
our  porticos,  arrests  itself  and  falls  powerless  at  the  foot  of  the  hundred 
and  forty  columns  of  the  hypostyle  of  Kamak  I  In  one  of  its  halls,  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  might  stand  and  not  touch  the  ceiling,  but  be 
considered  as  a  small  ornament  in  the  centre  of  the  hall." 

A  writer  in  a  number  of  an  English  periodical,  of  1870,  evidently 
speaking  with  the  authority  of  a  traveller  who  describes  what  he  has 
seen,  expresses  himself  as  follows :  "  Courts,  halls,  gateways,  pillar  9 
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obelisks,  monolithic  figures,  sculptures,  long  rows  of  sphinxes,  are  found 
in  such  profusion  at  Karnak,  that  the  sight  is  too  much  for  modem  com- 
prehension." 

Says  Denon,  the  French  traveller :  *'  It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe, 
after  seeing  it,  in  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  so  many  buildings  col- 
lected together  on  a  single  point,  in  their  dimensions,  in  the  resolute 
perseverance  which  their  construction  required,  and  in  the  incalculable 
expenses  of  so  much  magnificence  I     It  is  necessary  that  the  reader 
should  fancy  what  is  before  him  to  be  a  dream,  as  he  who  views  the  ob- 
jects themselves  occasionally  yields  to  the  doubt  whether  he  be  perfectly 
awake.  .  .  .  There  are  lakes  and  mountains  within  the  periphery  of  the 
sanctuary.     These  two  edifices  are  selected  as  examples  from  a  list  next 
to  inexhaustible.     The  whole  valley  and  delta  of  the  Nile,  from  the  catau 
racts  to  the  sea,  was  covered  with  temples,  palaces,  tombs,  pyramids, 
obelisks,  and  pillars.     The  execution  of  the  sculptures  is  beyond  praise. 
The  mechanical  perfection  with  which  artists  wrought  in  granite,  serpen- 
tine, breccia,  and  basalt,  is  wonderful,  according  to  all  the  experts  .  .  . 
animals  and  plants  look  as  good  as  natural,  and  artificial  objects  are 
beautifully  sculptured ;  battles  by  sea  and  land,  and  scenes  of  domestic 
life  are  to  be  found  in  all  their  bas-reliefs,*^ 

"  The  monuments,"  says  an  English  author,  "  which  there  strike  the 
traveller,  fill  his  mind  with  great  ideas.  At  the  sight  of  the  colossuses 
and  superb  obelisks,  which  seem  to  surpass  the  limits  of  human  nature, 
he  cannot  help  exclaiming,  *  This  was  the  work  of  man,'  and  this  senti- 
ment seems  to  ennoble  his  existence."  * 

In  his  turn.  Dr.  Richardson,  speaking  of  the  Temple  of  Dendcra, 
says :  "  The  female  figures  are  so  extremely  well  executed,  that  they  do 
all  but  speak  ;  they  have  a  mildness  of  feature  and  expression  that  never 
was  surpassed." 

Every  one  of  these  stones  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics^  and  the  mere 
ancient  they  are^  tlu  more  beautifully  we  find  them  chiselled.  Does  not  this 
furnish  a  new  proof  that  history  got  its  first  glimpse  of  the  ancients  when 
the  arts  were  already  fast  degenerating  among  them  ?  The  obelisks  have 
their  inscriptions  cut  two  inches,  and  sometimes  more,  in  depth,  and  they 
are  cut  with  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  their  depth,  from  the  fact  that  the  Arabs,  for  a  small  fee,  will  climb 
sometimes  to  t'le  ver)'  top  of  an  obelisk,  by  inserting  their  toes  and  fin- 
gers in  the  excavations  of  the  hieroglyphics.  That  all  of  these  works,  ifl 
which  solidity  rivals  the  beauty  of  their  execution,  were  done  before  tlic 
days  of  the  Exodus,  there  remains  no  historical  doubt  whatever.     (All  the 
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archaeologists  now  agree  in  saying  that,  the  further  back  we  go  in  history, 
the  better  and  finer  become  these  arts.)  These  views  clash  again  with  the 
individual  opinion  of  Mr.  Fiske,  who  would  have  us  believe  that  "  the 
sculptures  upon  these  monuments  (of  Egypt,  Hindustan,  and  Assyria), 
moreover,  betoken  a  very  undeveloped  condition  of  the  artistic  facul- 
ties." *  Nay,  the  learned  gentleman  goes  farther.  Joining  his  voice  in 
the  opposition  against  the  claims  of  learning — which  belongs  by  right  to 
the  sacerdotal  castes  of  antiquity — to  that  of  Lewis,  he  contemptuously 
remarks  that  '*  the  extravagant  theory  of  a  profound  science  possessed 
by  Che  Egyptian  priesthood  from  a  remote  antiquity,  and  imparted  to 
itiuerant  Greek  philosophers,  has  been  utterly  destroyed  (?)  by  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis  f  .  .  .  while,  with  regard  to  £g3i)t  and  Hindustan,  as  well  as  As- 
syria, it  may  be  said  that  the  colossal  monuments  which  have  adorned 
these  countries  since  prehistoric  times,  bear  witness  to  the  former  preva- 
lence of  a  barbaric  despotism,  totally  incompatible  with  social  nobility, 
and,  therefore,  with  well  sustained  progress."  \ 

A  curious  argument,  indeed.  If  the  size  and  grandeur  of  public 
monuments  are  to  serve  to  our  posterity  as  a  standard  by  which  to  ap- 
proximately estimate  the  '*  progress  of  civilization "  attained  by  theii 
builders,  it  may  be  prudent,  perhaps,  for  America,  so  proud  of  her  alleged 
progress  and  freedom,  to  dwarf  her  buildings  at  once  to  one  story.  Other- 
wise, according  to  Professor  Fiske's  theory,  the  archaeologists  of  a.d. 
3877  will  be  applying  to  the  "  Ancient  America  "  of  1877,  the  rule  of  Lewis 
— and  say  the  ancient  United  States  *'  may  be  considered  as  a  great  laii- 
fundium^  or  plantation,  cultivated  by  the  entire  population,  as  the  king's 
(president's)  slaves."  Is  it  because  the  white-skinned  Aryan  races  were 
never  bom  "builders,"  like  the  Eastern  Ethiopians,  or  dark-skinned 
Caucasians,§  and,  therefore,  never  able  to  compete  with  the  latter  in  such 
colossal  structures,  that  we  must  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  these 
grandiose  temples  and  pyramids  could  only  have  been  erected  under  the 
whip  of  a  merciless  despot  ?  Strange  logic  1  It  would  really  seem  more 
prudent  to  hold  to  the  "  rigorous  canons  of  criticism  "  laid  down  by  Lewis 
and  Grote,  and  honestly  confess  at  once,  that  we  really  know  little  about 
these  ancient  nations,  and  that,  except  so  far  as  purely  hypothetical 
speculations  go,  unless  we  study  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ancient 
priests  did,  we  have  as  little  chance  in  the  futiu'e.  We  only  know  what 
they  allowed  the  uninitiated  to  know,  but  the  little  we  do  learn   of 

•  John  Fiske  :  "  North  American  Review,"  art.  The  Laws  of  History,  July,  1869 
f  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis :  "  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients." 
X  J.  Fiske :  "North  American  Review,"  art.  The  Laws  of  History, 
g  We  shall  attempt  to  demonstrate  in  Vol.  XL,  chapter  viii.,  that  the  ancient 
ifithiopians  were  never  a  Hamitic  race. 
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them  by  deduction,  ought  to  be  sufRcient  to  assure  us  t  lat,  even  is 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  all  our  claims  to  supremacy  in  arts  and 
sciences,  we  are  totally  unable,  we  will  not  say  to  build  anything  like 
the  monuments  of  Eg)^t,  Hindustan,  or  Assyria,  but  even  to  redis- 
cover the  least  of  the  ancient  "  hst  arts."  Besides,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son gives  forcible  expression  to  this  view  of  the  exhumed  treasures  of  old, 
by  adding  that,  **  he  can  trace  no  frimifive  mode  of  life,  no  barbarous 
customs,  but  a  sort  of  stationary  civilization //•<?/«  the  m0st  remote  periods!* 
Thus  far,  archaeology  disagrees  with  geology,  which  affirms  that  the  far- 
ther they  trace  the  remains  of  men,  the  more  barbarous  they  find  them. 
It  is  doubtful  if  geology  has  even  yet  exhausted  the  field  of  research  af- 
forded her  in  the  caves,  and  the  views  of  geologists,  which  are  based 
upon  present  experience,  may  be  radically  modified,  when  they  come  to 
discover  the  remains  of  the  ancestors  of  the  people  whom  they  now  style 
the  cave-dwellers. 

What  better  illustrates  the  theory  of  cycles  than  the  following  fact  ? 
Nearly  700  years  B.C.,  in  the  schools  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras  was 
taught  the  doctrine  of  the  tnie  motion  of  the  earth,  its  form,  and  the 
whole  heliocentric  system.  And  in  317  A.D.,  we  find  Lactantius,  the 
preceptor  of  Crispus  Caesar,  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  teaching  his 
pupil  that  the  earth  was  a  p>lane  surrounded  by  the  sky,  which  is  coin- 
posed  of  tire  and  water,  and  warning  him  against  the  heretical  doctrine 
of  the  earth's  globular  form  ! 

Whenever,  in  the  pride  of  some  new  discovery,  we  throw  a  look  into 
the  past,  we  find,  to  our  dismay,  certain  vestiges  which  indicate  the  pos- 
sibility, if  not  certainty,  that  the  alleged  discovery  was  not  totally  an- 
known  to  the  ancients. 

It  is  generally  asserted  that  neither  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
Mosaic  times,  nor  even  the  more  civilized  nations  of  the  Ptolemaic 
period  were  acquainted  with  electricity.  If  we  remain  undisturbed  in 
this  opinion,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  proofs  to  the  contrary.  We  may  dis- 
dain to  search  for  a  profounder  meaning  in  some  characteristic  sentences 
of  Servius,  and  other  writers  ;  we  cannot  so  obliterate  them  but  that,  at 
some  future  day,  that  meaning  will  appear  to  us  in  all  its  significant 
truths.  "  The  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth,"  says  he,  "  never  carried 
fire  to  their  altars,  but  by  their  prayers  they  brought  down  the  heavenly 
fire."  ♦  "  Prometheus  discovered  and  revealed  to  man  the  art  of  bringing 
down  lightning ;  and  by  the  method  which  he  taught  to  them,  they 
brought  down  fire  from  the  region  above." 

If,  after  pondering  these  words,  we  are  still  willing  to  attribute  them  to 

♦  Servius:  '•  Virgil,"  Eeiig.  vi,  T.  ^t; 
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tile  phraseology  of  mythological  fables,  we  may  turn  to  the  days  of  Niima, 
^e  king-philosopher,  so  renowned  for  his  esoteric  learning,  and  find 
ourselves  more  embarrassed  to  deal  with  his  case.  We  can  neither  accuse 
him  of  ignorance,  superstition,  nor  credulity ;  for,  if  history  can  be  be- 
lieved at  all,  he  was  intently  bent  on  destroying  polytheism  and  idol- 
worship.  He  had  so  well  dissuaded  the  Romans  from  idolatry  that  fcH* 
nearly  two  centuries  neither  statues  nor  images  appeared  in  their  temples. 
On  the  other  hand  old  historians  tell  us  that  the  knowledge  which  Nutna 
possessed  in  natural  physics  was  remarkable.  Tradition  says  that  he  was 
initiated  by  the  priests  of  the  Etruscan  divinities,  and  instructed  by  them 
in  the  secret  of  forcing  Jupiter,  the  Thunderer,  to  descend  upon  earth.* 
Ovid  shows  that  Jupiter  Elicius  began  to  be  worshipped  by  the  Romans 
from  that  time.  Salverte  is  of  the  opinion  that  before  Franklin  discovered 
his  refined  electricity,  Numa  had  experimented  with  it  most  successfully, 
and  that  Tullus  Hostilius  was  the  first  victim  of  the  dangerous  ''  heavenly 
guest"  recorded  in  history.  Titus  Livy  and  PUny  narrate  that  this 
prince,  having  found  in  the  Books  cf  Numa^  instructions  on  the  secret  sac- 
rifices offered  to  Jupiter  Elicius,  made  a  mistake,  and,  in  consequence  of 
it,  '*  he  was  stnick  by  lightning  and  consumed  in  his  own  palace.^f 

Salverte  remarks  that  PHny,  in  the  exposition  of  Numa's  scientific 
secrets,  "  makes  use  of  expressions  which  seem  to  indicate  two  distinct 
processes ; "  the  one  obtained  thunder  {impetrare)^  the  other  forded  it  to 
lightning  (cogere),X  "Guided  by  Numa's  book,"  says  Lucius,  quoted 
by  Pliny,  "Tullus  undertook  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Jupiter.  .  .  .  But 
having  performed  the  rite  imperfectly,  he  perished,  struck  by  thunder."^ 
Tracing  back  the  knowledge  of  thunder  and  lightning  possessed 
by  the  Etruscan  priests,  we  find  that  Tarchon,  the  founder  of  the  theur- 
gism  of  the  former,  desiring  to  preserve  his  house  from  lightning,  sur- 
rounded it  by  a  hedge  of  the  white  bryony,  |  a  climbing  plant  which  has 
the  property  of  averting  thunderbolts.  Tarchon  the  theurgist  was  much 
anterior  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  pointed  metallic  lightning-rod,  for 
which  we  are  seemingly  indebted  to  Franklin,  is  probably  a  rediscovery 
after  all.  There  are  many  medals  which  seem  to  strongly  indicate  that 
the  principle  was  anciently  known.  The  temple  of  Juno  had  its  roof 
covered  with  a  quantity  of  pointed  blades  of  swords.^ 

♦  Ovid :  «*  Fast.,"  lib.  iii.,  v.  285-346. 
f  "Titus  Livius,"   lib.  L,  cap.  xxxL 
%  Pliny:  "  Hist.  Nat.,"  Ub.  il.,  cap.  Hit. 
g  Lucius :  **  Piso ; "  Pliny :  '  •  Hist.  Nat.,**  Mb.  xxviii.,  c  fl. 
I  "  Columella,"  lib.  x.,  vers.  346,  etc. 

^  See  "  Notice  snr  les  Travanx  de  rAcaf!emie  da  Gardy"  part  L,  pp.  jOif-irff  bf 
la  Boiflite. 
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If  we  possess  but  little  proof  of  the  ancients  having  had  any  cleti 
notions  as  to  all  the  effects  of  electricity,  there  is  very  strong  evidence^ 
at  all  events,  of  their  having  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  electricity 
itself.  •*  Ben  David,"  says  the  author  of  The  Occult  Sciences^  "  has  asserted 
that  Moses  possessed  some  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  electricity." 
Professor  Hirt,  of  Berlin,  is  of  this  opinion.  Michaelis,  remarks— ^/Erj/Zy ; 
*'  that  there  is  no  indication  that  lightning  ever  struck  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, during  a  thousand  years.  Secondly^  that  according  to  Josephus,  * 
a  forest  of  points  ...  of  gold,  and  very  sharp,  covered  the  roof  of  the 
temple.  Thirdly^  that  this  roof  communicated  with  the  caverns  in  the 
hill  upon  which  the  temple  was  situated,  by  means  of  pipes  in  connection 
with  the  gilding  which  covered  all  the  exterior  of  the  building  ;  in  conse* 
quence  of  which  the  points  would  act  as  conductors.'*  f 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  famous  historian  of  the  fourth  century,  a 
writer  generally  esteemed  for  the  fairness  and  correctness  of  his  state- 
ments, tells  that  "  The  magii,  preserved  perpetually  in  their  furnaces  fire 
that  they  miraculously  got  from  heaven."  J  There  is  a  sentence  in  the 
Hindu  Oupnek-hat^  which  runs  thus:  "To  know  fire,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  lightning,  is  three-fourths  of  the  science  of  Gk)d."  § 

Finally,  Salverte  shows  that  in  the  days  of  Ktesias,  "  India  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  conductors  of  lightning."  This  historian  plainly 
states  that  ^'  iron  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  fountain  .  .  .  and  made  in  the 
form  of  a  sword,  with  the  point  upward^  possessed,  as  soon  as  it  was  thus 
fixed  in  the  ground,  the  property  of  averting  storms  and  lightnings."  | 
What  can  be  plainer  ? 

Some  modern  writers  deny  the  fact  that  a  great  mirror  was  placed  in 
the  light-house  of  the  Alexandrian  port,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
vessels  at  a  distance  at  sea.  But  the  renowned  Buffon  believed  in  it ; 
for  he  honestly  confesses  that  "  If  the  mirror  really  existed,  as  I  firmly 
believe  it  did,  to  the  ancients  belong  the  honor  of  the  invention  of  the 
telescope.**  % 

Stevens,  in  his  work  on  the  East,  asserts  that  he  found  railroads  in 
Upper  Egypt  whose  grooves  were  coated  with  iron.  Canova,  Powers, 
and  other  celebrated  sculptors  of  our  modem  age  deem  it  an  honor  to 
be  compared  with  Pheidias  of  old,  and  strict  truth  would,  perhaps,  hesi- 
tate at  such  a  flattery. 

*  "  BelL  Jud.  adv.  Roman,"  lib.  v.,  cap.  xiv. 

f  «  Magasin  Scientifique  de  Goethingen,"  jme.  annde,  5me.  cahier. 

%  **  Ammian.  Marcel/*  lib.  xxiii.,  cap.  vi. 

g  <*  Oupnek-hat/'  Brahman  xi. 

I  «<  Ktesias,  in  India  ap.  Pbotam. ,"  Bibl  Cod.  Ixxil 

H  Buffon  :  **  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Mineraux,**  6me  Mem.,  ait.  fl« 
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Professor  Jowett  discredits  the  story  of  the  Atlantis,  in  the  Timaus  ; 
and  the  records  of  8,000  and  9,000  years  appear  to  him  an  ancient  swin- 
dle. But  Bunsen  remarks :  '*  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  itself  in 
reminiscences  and  records  of  great  events  in  Egypt  9,000  years  b.  c,  for 
• .  .  the  Origines  of  Egypt  go  back  to  the  ninth  millennium  before  Christ."* 
Then  how  about  the  primitive  Cyclopean  fortresses  of  ancient  Greece  ? 
Can  the  walls  of  Tiryns,  about  which,  according  to  archaeological  ac- 
counts, '*  even  among  the  ancients  it  was  reported  to  have  been  the  work 
of  the  Cyclops,"  f  be  deemed  posterior  to  the  pyramids?  Masses  of 
rock,  some  equal  to  a  cube  of  six  feet,  and  the  smallest  of  which,  Pausa- 
nias  says,  could  never  be  moved  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  laid  up  in  walls  of 
solid  masonry  twenty-five  feet  thick  and  over  forty  feet  high,  still  be- 
lieved to  be  the  work  of  men  of  the  races  known  to  our  history  1 

Wilkinson's  researches  have  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  many  inven- 
tions of  what  we  term  modern,  and  upon  which  we  plume  ourselves, 
were  perfected  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  newly-discovered  papyrus 
of  Ebers,  the  German  archaeologist,  proves  that  neither  oiur  modern  chi- 
gnons, skin-beautifying  pearl  powders,  nor  eaux  dentifrices  were  secrets  to 
them.  More  than  one  modem  physician— even  among  those  who  adver- 
tise themselves  as  having  **  made  a  speciality  of  nervous  disorders  "— 
may  find  his  advantage  in  consulting  the  Medical  Books  of  Hermes^ 
which  contain  prescriptions  of  real  therapeutic  value. 

The  Egyptians,  as  we  have  seen,  excelled  in  all  arts.  They  made 
paper  so  excellent  in  quality  as  to  be  time-proof.  "  They  took  out  the 
pith  of  the  papyrus,"  says  our  anonymous  writer,  previously  mentioned, 
'*  dissected  and  opened  the  fibre,  and  flattening  it  by  a  process  known 
to  them,  made  it  as  thin  as  our  foolscap  paper,  but  far  more  durable.  . .  . 
They  sometimes  cut  it  into  strips  and  glued  it  together ;  many  of  such 
written  documents  are  yet  in  existence."  The  papyrus  found  in  the 
tomb  of  the  queen's  mummy,  and  another  one  found  in  the  sarcophagus 
of  the  "  Chambre  de  la  Reine,"  at  Ghizeh,  present  the  appearance  of  the 
finest  glossy  white  muslin,  while  it  possesses  the  durability  of  the  best 
calf-parchment.  "  For  a  long  time  the  savants  believed  the  papyrus  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Alexander  the  Great — as  they  erroneously 
imagined  a  good  many  more  things — but  Lepsius  found  rolls  of  papyri  in 
tombs  and  monuments  of  the  twelfth  dynasty;  sculptured  pictures  of 
papyri  were  found  later,  on  monuments  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  and  now 
it  is  proved  that  the  art  of  writing  was  known  and  used  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Menes,  the  protomonarch ; "  and  thus  it  was  finally  discovered 


•  •*  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,"  vol  iv.,  p.  46a. 
f  ••  Archaeologia,"  vol  xv.,  p.  3aa 
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that  the  art  and  their  system  of  writing  were  perfect  and  complete  y^Mi 
the  very  first. 

It  is  to  Charapollion  that  we  owe  the  first  interpretation  of  their  weird 
writing ;  and,  but  for  his  life-long  labor,  we  would  till  now  renoain  unin- 
formed as  to  the  meaning  of  all  these  pictured  letters,  and  the  ancients 
would  still  be  considered  ignorant  by  the  moderns  whom  they  so  greatly 
excelled  ie.  some  arts  and  sciences.     *•*'  He  was  the  first  to  find  out  what 
wondrous  tale  the  Egyptians  had  to  tell,  for  one  who  could  read  their 
endless  manuscripts  and  records.     They  left  them  on  every  spot  and 
object  capable  of  receiving  characters.  .  .  .  They  engraved,  axid  chis- 
elled, and  sculptured  them  on  monuments ;  they  traced  them  on  furni- 
ture, rocks,  stones,  walls,  coffins,  and  tombs,  as  on  the  papyrus.  .  .  . 
The  pictures  of  their  daily  lives,  in  their  smallest  details,  are  being  now 
unravelled  before  our  dazzled  eyes  in  the  most  wondrous  way.  .  .  .  Noth- 
ing, of  what  we  know,  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  .  .  .  The  history  of  *Sesostris'  shows  us  how  well  he  and 
his  people  were  versed  in  the  art  and  practice  of  war.  .  .  .  The  pictures 
show  how  formidable  they  were  when  encountered  in  battle.     They  con- 
structed war-engines.  .  .  .  Horner   says  that  through  each  of  the  loo 
gates  of  Thebes  issued  200  men  with  horses  and  chariots ;  the  latter 
were  magnificently  constructed,  and  very  light  in  comparison  with  our 
modern  heavy,  clumsy,  and  uncomfortable  artillery  wagons."     Kenrick 
describes  them  in  the  following  terms :  ''In   short,  as  all  the  essential 
principles  which  regulate  the  construction  and  draught  of  carriages  are  ex- 
emplified in  the  war-chariots  of  the  Pharaohs,  so  there  is  nothing  which 
modern  taste  and  luxury  have  devised  for  their  decoration  to  which  we 
do  not  find  a  prototype  in  the  monuments  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty." 
Springs — metallic  springs — have  been  found  in  them,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing Wilkinson's  sui^erficial  investigation  in  that  direction,  and  description 
of  these  in  his  studies,  we  find  proofs  that  such  were  used  to  prevent  the 
jolting  in  the  chariots  in  their  too  rapid  course.     The  bas-reliefs  show 
us  certain  melees  and  battles  in  which  we  can  find  and  trace  their  uses 
uid  customs  to  the  smallest  details.     The  heavily-armed  men  fought  in 
coats  of  mail,  the  infantry  had  quilted  tunics  and  felt  helmets,  with  metal* 
lie  coverings  to  protect  them  the  better.     Muratori,  the  modern  Italian 
inventor  who,  some  ten  years  ago,  introduced  his  ''impenetrable  cuirasse," 
has  but  followed  in  his  invention  what  he  could  make  out  of  the  ancient 
methoil  which  suggested  to  him  the  idea.    The  process  of  rendering  such 
objects  as  cajd-board,  felt,  and  other  tissues,  impenetrable  to  the  cuts 
and  thrusts  of  any  sharp  weapon,  is  now  numbered  among  the  lost  ar^ 
Muratori   succeeded   but   imperfectly  in  preparing  such  felt  cuirassci, 
and,  notwithstanding   the   boasted  achievements  of  modern  chen  istrr 
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he  could  derive  from  it  no  preparation  adequate  to  effect  his  object,  and 
failed. 

To  what  perfectioa  chemistry  had  reached  in  ancient  times,  may 
be  iulerred  from  a  fact  mentioned  by  Virey.  In  his  dissertations,  he  shows 
that  AsclepiadotuSi  a  general  of  Mithraulates,  reproduced  chemically  the 
deleterious  exhalations  of  the  sacred  grotto.  These  vapors,  like  those  of 
Cumas,  threw  the  Pythoness  into  the  umntic  frenzy. 

Egyptians  used  bows,  double-edged  swords  and  daggers,  javelins, 
spearsy  and  pikes.  The  light  troops  were  armed  with  darts  and  slings  ; 
charioteers  wielded  maces  and  battle-axes ;  in  siege-operations  they  were 
perfect.  '*The  assailants,''  says  the  anonymous  writer,  **  advanced, 
forming  a  narrow  and  long  line,  the  point  being  protected  by  a  triple- 
sided,  impenetrable  engine  pushed  before  them  on  a  kind  of  roller,  by  an 
invisible  squad  of  men.  They  had  covered  underground  passages  with 
trap-doors,  scaling  ladders,  and  the  art  of  escalade  and  military  strategy 
was  carried  by  them  to  perfection.  .  .  .  The  battering  ram  was  familiar 
to  them  as  other  things  ;  being  such  experts  in  quarrying  they  knew  how 
to  set  a  mine  to  a  wall  and  bring  it  down/'  The  same  writer  remarks, 
that  it  is  a  great  deal  safer  for  us  to  mention  what  the  Egyptians  dia 
than  what  they  did  not  know,  for  every  day  brings  some  new  discovery  of 
their  wonderful  knowledge ;  "  and  if,"  he  adds,  "  we  were  to  find  out 
that  they  used  Armstrong  guns,  this  fact  would  not  be  much  more  aston« 
ishing  than  many  of  the  facts  brought  out  to  light  already." 

The  proof  that  they  were  prohcient  in  mathematical  sciences,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  those  ancient  mathematicians  whom  we  honor  as  the  fathers 
of  geometry  went  to  Egypt  to  be  instructed.  Says  Professor  Smyth,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Peebles,  *'  the  geometrical  knowledge  of  the  pyramid- 
builders  began  where  Euclid's  ended."  Before  Greece  came  into  exist- 
ence, the  arts,  with  the  Egyptians,  were  ripe  and  old.  Land-measuring, 
an  art  resting  on  geometry,  the  Egyptians  certainly  knew  well,  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  BidUf  Joshua,  after  conquering  the  Holy  Land,  had  skill 
enough  to  divide  it.  And  how  could  a  people  so  skilled  in  natural  phil- 
osophy as  the  Egyptians  were,  not  be  proportionately  skilled  in  psychology 
and  spiritual  philosophy  ?  The  temple  was  the  nursery  of  the  highest 
civilization,  and  it  alone  possessed  that  higher  knowledge  of  magic  whicli 
was  in  itself  the  quintessence  of  natural  philosophy.  The  occult  powers 
of  nature  were  taught  in  the  greatest  secresy  and  the  most  wonderful 
cures  were  performed  during  the  performing  of  the  Mysteries.  Herodotus 
acknowledges  *  that  the  Greeks  learned  all  they  knew,  including  the 
sacred  services  of  the  temple,  from  the  Egyptians,  and  because  of  that, 
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their  principal  temples  were  consecrated  to  Egyptian  divinities.  Melam 
pus,  the  famous  healer  and  soothsayer  of  Argos,  had  to  use  his  medicine! 
"  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians,"  from  whom  he  had  gained  his  know, 
ledge,  whenever  he  desired  his  cure  to  be  thoroughly  effective.  He  healed 
Iphiclus  of  his  impotency  and  debility  by  M^  rust  of  iron^  according  to 
the  directions  of  Mantis,  his  magnetic  sleeper^  or  oracle.  Sprengel  gives 
many  wonderful  instances  of  such  magical  cures  in  his  History  of  Medi- 
cine (see  p.  ii9)» 

Diodorus,  in  his  work  on  the  Egyptians  (lib.  i.),  says  that  Isis  has 
deserved  immortality,  for  all  nations  of  the  earth  bear  witness  to  the 
power  of  this  goddess  to  cure  diseases  by  her  influence.  "This  is 
proved,"  he  says,  "  not  by  fable  as  among  the  Greeks,  but  by  authentic 
facts."  Galen  records  several  remedial  means  which  were  preserved  in 
the  healing  wards  of  the  temples.  He  mentions  also  a  universal  medi- 
cine which  in  his  time  was  called  Isis.* 

The  doctrines  of  several  Greek  philosophers,  who  had  been  instructed 
in  Egypt,  demonstrates  their  profound  learning.     Orpheus,  who,  according 
to  Artapanus,  was  a  disciple  of  Moyses  (Moses),f  P3rthagoras,  Herodotus, 
and  Plato  owe  their  philosophy  to  the  same  temples  in  which  the  wise 
Solon  was  instructed  by  the  priests.     "Antiklides  relates,"  sa^s  Pliny, 
"  that  the  letters  were  invented  in  Egypt  by  a  person  whose  name  was 
Menon,  fifteen  years  before  Phoroneus  the  most  ancient  king  of  Greece. "J 
Jablonski   proves   that   the   heliocentric   system,  as  well  as  the  earth's 
sphericity,  were  known  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  from  immemorial  ages. 
"This  theory,"  he  adds,  **  Pythagoras  took  from  the  Egyptians,  who  had 
it  from  the  Brachmansof  India."§     F6nelon,  the  illustrious  Archbishop  of 
Cambray,  in   his  Lives  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers^  credits  Pjrthagoras 
with  this  knowledge,  and  says  that  besides  teaching  his  disciples  that  as  the 
earth  was  round  there  were  antipodes,  since  it  was  inhabited  everywhere, 
the  great  mathematician  was  the  first  to  discover  that  the  morning  and 
evening  star  was  the  same.     If  we  now  consider  that  Pythagoras  lived  in 
about  the  i6th  Olympiad,  over  700  years  B.C.,  and  taught  this  fact  at 
such  an  early  period,  we  must  believe  that  it  was  known  by  others  before 
him.     The  works  of  Aristotle,   LaSrtius,  and  several   others  in  which 
Pythagoras  is  mentioned,  demonstrate  that  he  had   learned  from  the 
Elgyptians  about  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  starry  composition  of 
the  milky  way,  and  the  borrowed  light  of  the  moon. 


♦  Galen  ;  "  De  Compoat.  Medec,"  lib.  v. ' 

f  *'  Ancient  Fragments  :  "  see  chapter  on  the  Early  Kings  of  EgypC 

f*  Pliny,"  lib.  vii.,  c.  56. 
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Wilkinson,  corroborated  later  by  others,  says  that  the  Egyptians 
divided  time,  knew  the  true  length  of  the  year,  and  the  pr  tcession  of  the 
equinoxes.  By  recording  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  they  under- 
stood the  particular  influences  which  proceed  from  the  positions  and 
conjunctions  of  all  heavenly  bodies,  and  therefore  their  priests,  prophe* 
sying  as  accurately  as  our  modem  astronomers,  meteorological  changes, 
could,  en  plus,  astrologize  through  astral  motions.  Though  the  sober 
and  eloquent  Cicero  may  be  partially  right  in  his  indignation  against  the 
exaggerations  of  the  Babylonian  priests,  who  "  assert  that  they  have  pre- 
served upon  monuments  observations  extending  back  during  an  interval 
of  470,000  years,"  *  still,  the  period  at  which  astronomy  had  arrived  at  its 
perfection  with  the  ancients  is  beyond  the  reach  of  modem  calculation. 

A  writer  in  one  of  our  scientific  journals  observes  **  that  every  science 
in  its  growth  passes  through  three  stages :  First,  we  have  the  stage  of 
observation,  when  facts  are  collected  and  registered  by  many  minds  in 
many  places.  Next,  we  have  the  stage  of  generalization,  when  these 
carefully  verified  facts  arc  arranged  methodically,  generalized  systematic- 
ally, and  classified  logically,  so  as  to  deduce  and  elucidate  from  them 
the  laws  that  regulate  their  rule  and  order.  Lastly,  we  have  the  stage  of 
prophecy,  when  these  laws  are  so  applied  that  events  can  be  predicted  to 
occur  with  unerring  accuracy."  If  several  thousand  years  B.C.,  Chinese 
and  Chaldean  astronomers  predicted  eclipses — the  latter,  whether  by 
the  cycle  of  Saros,  or  other  means,  matters  not — the  fact  remains  the 
same.  They  had  reached  the  last  and  highest  stage  of  astronomical  sci- 
ence— they  prophesied.  If  they  could,  in  the  year  1722  B.C.,  delineate 
the  zodiac  with  the  exact  positions  of  the  planets  at  the  time  of  the 
autumnal  equinox,  and  so  unerringly  as  Professor  Mitchell,  the  astrono- 
mer, proved,  then  they  knew  the  laws  that  regulate  "  carefully-verified 
facts "  to  perfection,  and  applied  them  with  as  much  certainty  as  our 
modern  astronomers.  Moreover,  astronomy  is  said  to  be  in  our  century 
**the  only  science  which  has  thoroughly  reached  the  last  stage  .  .  . 
other  sciences  are  yet  in  various  stages  of  growth ;  electricity,  in  some 
branches,  has  reached  the  third  stage,  but  in  many  branches  is  still  in  its 
infantine  period."t  '^^^s  we  know,  on  the  exasperating  confessions  of 
men  of  science  themselves,  and  we  can  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  this  sad 
reality  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  we  belong  ourselves  to  it.  Not  so  in 
relation  to  the  men  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  glory  of  Chaldasa,  As- 
syria, and  Babylon.  Of  the  stages  they  reached  in  other  sciences  we 
know  nothing,  except  that  in  astronomy  they  stood  equal  with  us,  foi 
they  had  also  reached  the  third  and  last  stage.     In  his  lecture  on  the 

*  Cicero :  **  De  Divinatione.**    f  *'  Telegraphic  Journal,"  art.  Scientific  Prophecy. 
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Lost  ArtSy  Wendell  Phillips  very  artistically  describes  Che  sitvati^iv 
«  We  seem  to  imagine,"  says  te,  '' that  whether  knowledge  will  die  widi 
us  or  not,  it  certainly  began  with  us.  .  .  .  We  have  a  pitying  estimate,  a 
tender  pity  for  the  narrowness,  ignorance,  and  darkness  of  the  bygone 
ages."     To  illustrate  our  own  idea  with  the  closing  sentence  of  the 
favorite  lecturer,  we  may  as  well  confess  that  we  undertook  this  chapter, 
which  in  one  sense  interrupts  our  narrative,  to  inquire  of  our  men  of 
science,  whether  they  are  sure  that  they  are  boasting  ^^on  the  right  line!* 
Thus  we  read  of  a  people,  who,  according  to  some  learned  writers,^ 
had  just  emerged  from  the  bronze  age  into  the  succeeding  age  of  iron. 
'*  If  Chaidea,  Assyria,  and  Babylon  presented  stupendous  emd  venerabU 
antiquities  reaching  far  back  into  the  night  of  time,  Persia  was  not  with* 
out  her  wonders  of  a  later  date.     The  pillared  halls  of  Persepolis  were 
^led  with  miracles  of  art — carvings,  sculptures,  enamels,  alabaster  libra- 
ries, obelisks,  sphinxes,  colossal  bulls.     Ecbatana,  in  Media,  the  cod 
summer  retreat  of  the  Persian  kings,  was  defended  by  seven  encircling 
walls  of  hewn  and  polished  blocks,  the  interior  ones  in  succession  of 
increasing  height,  and  of  different  colors,  in  astrological  accordance  with 
the  seven  planets.    The  palace  was  roofed  with  silver  tiles ;  its  beams 
were  plated  with  gold.     At  midnight,  in  its  halls,  the  sun  was  rivalled  by 
many  a  row  of  naphtha  cressets.     A  paradise,  that  luxury  of  the  nionarchs 
of  the  Elast,  was  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  city.     The  Persian  empire 
was  truly  the  garden  of  the  world.  ...  In  Babylon  there  still  remained 
its  walls,  once  more  than  sixty  miles  in  compass  and,  after  the  ravages 
of  three  centuries  and  three  conquerors,  still  more  than  eighty  feet  in 
height ;  there  were  still  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  the  cloud-encompassed 
Bel ;  on  its  top  was  planted  the  observatory  wherein  the  weird  Chaldean 
astronomers  had  held  nocturnal  communion  with  the  stars  ;  still  there  were 
vestiges  of  the  two  palaces  with  their  hanging  gardens,  in  which  were 
trees  growing  in  mid-air,  and  the  wreck  of  the  hydraulic  machinery  that 
had  supplied  them  from  the  river.     Into  the  artificial  lake,  with  its  vast 
apparatus  of  aqueducts  and  sluices,  the  melted  snows  of  the  Armenian 
mountains  found  their  way  and  were  confined  in  their  course  through 
the  city  by  the  embankments  of  the  Euphrates.     Most  wonderflil  of  all, 
perhaps,  was  the  tunnel  under  the  river-bed.''^ 


*  Professor  Albrecht  Muller :  '<  The  First  Traces  of  Man  in  Evope.**  Si^  tk 
aatbor  :  ^*  Aiid  this  bronze  age  reaches  to  and  overlaps  the  beginning  of  the  historic 
period  in  some  countries,  and  so  incluies  the  great  epochs  of  the  Asayrian  and  Egf]^ 
tian  Emp'ues,  B.  C.  circa  1500,  and  the  earlier  eras  of  the  nest  socceeding  a^  of 
Iron." 

f  *<Coiiflifit  between  Religion  and  Sdeace,**  ch^).  L 
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In  his  First  Traces  of  Man  im  Europe^  Albrecht  MdUer  proposes  a 
name  descriptive  of  the  age  in  which  we  livei  and  suggests  that ''  the  age 
of  paper "  is  perhaps  as  good  as  aojr  that  can  be  discussed.  We  do  nol 
agree  with  the  learned  professor.  Our  firm  opinion  is^  that  succeeding 
generations  will  term  ours,  at  best,  the  age  of  brass ;  at  worsts  that  of 
albata  or  of  oroide. 

The  thought  of  the  present-day  commentator  and  critic  as  to  the 
ancient  learning,  is  limited  to  and  runs  round  the  ixoterism  of  the  tem- 
ples; his  insight  is  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  penetrate  into  the 
solemn  adyta  of  old,  where  the  hierophant  instructed  the  neophyte  to 
regard  the  public  worship  in  its  true  lighL  No  ancient  sage  would  have 
taught  that  man  is  the  king  of  creation,  and  that  the  starry  heaven  and 
our  mother  earth  were  created  for  his  sake.  He,  who  doubts  the  asser- 
tion, may  turn  to  the  Magical  and  Philosophical  Precepts  of  Zoroaster, 
and  find  its  corroboration  in  the  following  :  * 

*'  Direct  not  thy  mind  to  the  vast  measures  of  the  earth  ; 
For  the  plant  of  truth  is  not  upon  ground. 
Nor  measure  the  measures  of  the  sun,  collecting  rules, 
For  he  is  carried  by  the  eternal  will  of  the  Father,  notforyomr  sake^ 
Dismiss  the  impetuous  course  of  the  moon ; 
For  she  runs  always  by  work  of  necessity. 
The  progresaon  of  the  stars  was  not  generated  for  your  laAe.*^ 

A  rather  strange  teaching  to  come  from  those  who  are  universally 
believed  to  have  worshipped  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  the  starry  host,  as 
gods.  The  sublime  profundity  of  the  Magian  precepts  being  beyond  the 
reach  of  modern  materialistic  thought,  the  Chaldean  philosophers  are 
accused,  together  with  the  ignorant  masses,  of  Sabianism  and  sun-worship. 

There  was  a  vast  difference  between  the  true  worship  taught  to  those 
who  showed  themselves  worthy,  and  the  state  religions.  The  magiani 
are  accused  of  all  kinds  of  superstition,  but  this  is  what  a  Chaldean 
Oracle  says : 

"  The  wide  aerial  flight  of  birds  it  not  trtte. 
Nor  the  dissections  of  the  entrails  of  victims ;  they  are  all  mere  toyi, 
The  b€uis  of  mercenary  fraud ;  flee  from  these 
If  yon  would  open  the  sacred  paradise  of  piety 
Where  virtue,  wisdom,  and  equity,  are  assembled."  f 

Surely,  it  is  not  those  who  warn  people  against ''  mercenary  fraud  ^ 
who  can  be  accused  of  it ;  and  if  they  accomplished  acts  which  seem 


•  Psellus :  <^  Chaldean  Oracles,"  4,  odhr* 
\  Psellus :  **  Zoroast.  Oracks,"  4. 
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miraculous,  who  can  with  fsumess  presume  to  deny  that  it  was  don< 
merely  because  they  possessed  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and 
psychological  science  to  a  degree  unknown  to  our  schools  ? 

What  did  they  not  know  ?  It  is  a  well-demonstrated  fact  that  the 
true  meridian  was  correctly  ascertained  before  the  first  pyramid  was  built. 
They  had  clocks  and  dials  to  measure  time  ;  their  cubit  was  the  estab- 
lished unit  of  linear  measure,  being  1,707  feet  of  English  measure;  ac 
cording  to  Herodotus  the  unit  of  weight  was  also  known ;  as  money, 
they  had  gold  and  silver  rings  valued  by  weight ;  they  had  the  decimal 
and  duodecimal  modes  of  calculation  from  the  earliest  times,  and  were 
proficient  in  algebra.  '*  How  could  they  otherwise,"  says  an  unknown 
author,  ''  bring  into  operation  such  immense  mechanical  powers,  if  they 
had  not  thoroughly  understood  the  philosophy  of  what  we  term  the 
mechanical  powers  ?  " 

The  art  of  making  linen  and  fine  fabrics  is  also  proved  to  have  been 
one  of  their  branches  of  knowledge,  for  the  BibU  speaks  of  it.     Joseph 
was  presented  by  Pharaoh  with  a  vesture  of  fine  linen,  a  golden  chain, 
and  many  more  things.     The  linen  of  Egypt  was  famous  throughout  the 
world.     The  mummies  are  all  wrapped  in  it  and  the  linen  is  beautifully 
preserved.     Pliny  speaks  of  a  certain  garment  sent  600  years  B.a,  by 
King  Amasis  to  Lindus,  every  single  thread  of  which  was  composed  of 
360  minor  threads  twisted  together.     Herodotus  gives  us  (book  i.),  in  his 
account  of  Isis  and  the  Mysteries  performed  in  her  honor,  an  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  "  admirable  softness  of  the  linen  worn  by  the  priests."    The 
latter  wore  shoes  made  of  papyrus  and  garments  of  fine  lineftj  because 
this  goddess  first  taught  the  use  of  it ;  and  thus,  besides  being  called 
Isiaci^  or  priests  of  Isis,  they  were  also  known  as  Zinigera,  or  the  "  linen- 
wearing."    This  linen  was  spun  and  dyed  in  those  brilliant  and  gorgeous 
colors,  the  secret  of  which  is  likewise  now  among  the  lost  arts.     On  the 
mummies  we  often  find  the  most  beautiful  embroidery  and  bead-work 
ornamenting  their  shirts ;  several  of  such  can  be  seen  in  the  museum  of 
Bulak  (Cairo),  and  are  unsurpassable  in  beauty  ;  the  designs  are  exquis- 
ite, and  the  labor  seems  immense.     The  elaborate  and  so  much  vaunted 
Gobelins  tapestry,  is  but  a  gross  production  when  compared  with  iomc 
of  the  embroidery  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.     We  have  but  to  refer  to 
Exodus  to  discover  how  skilful  was  the  workmanship  of  the  Israelitish 
pupils  of  the  Egyptians  upon  their  tabernacle  and  sacred  ark.    The 
sacerdotal  vestments,  with  their  decorations  of  *'  pomegranates  and  golden 
bells,"  and  the  thummim,  or  jewelled  breastplate  of  the  high  priest, 
are  described  by  Josephus  as  being  of  unparalleled  beauty  and  of  won- 
derful workmanship ;  and  yet  we  find  beyond  doubt  that  the  Jews  adopted 
their  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  even  the  special  dress  of  their  Invites 
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^  from  the  Egyptians.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  acknowledges  it  very  re- 
luctantly, and  so  does  Origen  and  other  Fathers  of  the  Church,  lome  of 
whom,  as  a  matter  of  course,  attribute  the  coincidence  to  a  cle  /er  trick 
of  Satan  in  anticipation  of  events.  Proctor,  the  astronomer,  says  in  one 
of  his  bocks,  "  The  remarkable  breastplate  worn  by  the  Jewish  high  priest 
was  derived  directly  from  the  Egyptians."  The  word  ihummim  itself  is 
evidently  of  Egyptian  origin,  borrowed  by  Moses,  like  the  rest ;  for  fur- 
ther on  the  same  page,  Mr.  Proctor  says  that,  *'  In  the  often-repeated 
picture  of  judgment  the  deceased  Egyptian  is  seen  conducted  by  the  god 
Horns  (?),  while  Anubis  places  on  one  of  the  balances  a  vase  supposed  to 
contain  his  good  actions,  and  in  the  other  is  the  emblem  of  truth,  a  repre- 
sentation of  Thm^i,  the  goddess  of  truth,  which  was  also  worn  on  the 
judicial  breastplate."  Wilkinson,  in  his  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians^  shows  that  the  Hebrew  thummim  is  a  plural  form  of 
the  word  Thm^L"  ♦ 

All  the  ornamental  arts  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  Egyptians. 
Their  jewelry  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  are  beautifully  wrought ; 
so  was  the  cutting,  polishing,  and  setting  of  them  executed  by  their  lapi- 
daries in  the  finest  style.  The  finger-ring  of  an  Egyptian  mummy — ^if 
we  remember  aright — was  pronounced  the  most  artistic  piece  of  jewelry 
in  the  London  Exhibition  of  185 1.  Their  imitation  of  precious  stones  in 
glass  is  far  above  anything  done  at  the  present  day ;  and  the  emerald 
may  be  said  to  have  been  imitated  to  perfection. 

In  Pompeii^says  Wendell  Phillips,  they  discovered  a  room  full  of 
glass ;  there  was  ground-glass,  window-glass,  cut-glass,  and  colored-glass 
of  every  variety.  Catholic  priests  who  broke  into  China  200  years 
ago,  were  shown  a  glass,  transparent  and  colorless,  which  was  filled  with 
liquor  made  by  the  Chinese,  and  which  appeared  to  be  colorless  like 
water.  *'  This  liquor  was  poured  into  the  glass,  and  then  looking  through, 
it  seemed  to  be  filled  with  fishes.  They  turned  it  out  and  repeated  the 
experiment  and  again  it  was  filled  with  fishes."  In  Rome  they  show 
a  bit  of  glass,  a  transparent  glass,  which  they  light  up  so  as  to  show 
you  that  there  is  nothing  concealed,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  glass  is  a 
drop  of  colored  glass,  perhaps  as  large  as  a  pea,  mottled  like  a  duck, 
and  which  even  a  miniature  pencil  could  not  do  more  perfectly.  "  It 
is  manifest  that  this  drop  of  liquid  glass  must  have  been  poured,  be- 
cause there  is  no  joint.  This  must  have  been  done  by  a  greater  heat 
than  the  annealing  process,  because  that  process  shows  breaks."  In  re- 
lation to  their  wonderful  art  of  imitating  precious  stones,  the  lecturer 
speaks  of  the  "celebrated  vase  of  the  Genoa  Cathedral,"  which  wai 


Proctor :  **  Satam  and  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews,*'  p.  30^ 
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considered  for  long  centuries  "a  solid  emerald."  ''The  Roran 
Catholic  legend  of  it  was  that  it  was  one  of  the  treasures  that  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  gave  to  Solomon,  and  that  it  was  the  identical  cup  out  of  which 
the  Saviour  drank  at  the  Last  Supper.''  Subsequently  it  was  found  not 
to  be  an  emerald,  but  an  imitation ;  and  when  Napoleon  brought  it  to 
Paris  and  gave  it  to  the  Institute,  the  scientists  were  obliged  to  confesi 
that  it  was  twt  a  sione^  and  that  they  could  not  tell  what  it  was. 

Further,  speaking  of  the  skill  of  the  ancients  in  raetal  works,  the  same 
lecturer  narrates  that  "  when  the  English  plundered  the  Summer  Palace 
of  the  Emperor  of  China,  the  European  artists  were  surprised  at  see- 
ing the  curiously-wrought  metal  vessels  of  every  kind,  fiu*  exceeding 
all  the  boasted  skill  of  the  workmen  of  Europe/'  African  tribes  in 
tke  interior  of  the  country  gave  travellers  bitter  razors  than  they  had 
''George  Thompson  told  me,''  he  adds,  '*he  saw  a  man  in  Calcutta 
throw  a  handful  of  floss  silk  into  the  air,  and  a  Hindu  sever  it  into  pieces 
with  his  sabre  of  native  steel."  He  concludes  by  the  apt  remark  that 
'*  the  steel  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  metallurgy,  and  metallurgy  is  the 
glory  of  chemistry."  So  with  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Semitic  races 
They  dug  gold  and  separated  it  with  the  utmost  skill.  Copper,  lead,  and 
iron  were  found  in  abundance  near  the  Red  Sea. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  in  1873,  ^^  ^^  Cave-Men  of  J^evanshirej  Mr. 
W.  Pengelly,  F.R.S.,  stated  on  the  authority  of  some  Eg3rptologists  that 
the  first  iron  used  in  Egypt  was  meteoric  iron,  as  the  earliest  mention  of 
this  metal  is  found  in  an  Egyptian  document,  in  whic|>  it  is  called  the 
*^  stone  from  heaven."  This  would  imply  the  idea  that  the  only  iron 
which  was  in  use  in  days  of  old  was  meteorite.  This  may  have  been  the 
case  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  embraced  in  our  present  geolo- 
gical explorations,  but  till  we  can  compute  with  at  least  approximate  ac- 
curacy the  age  of  our  excavated  relics,  who  can  tell  but  that  we  are  making 
a  blunder  of  possibly  several  hundred  thousand  years  ?  The  injudicious- 
ness  of  dogmatizing  upon  what  the  ancient  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  did  nd 
know  about  mining  and  metallurgy  is  at  least  partially  shown  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  Colonel  Howard  Vyse.  Moreover,  many  of  such  precioes 
stones  as  are  only  found  at  a  great  depth  in  mines  are  mentioned  in 
Homer  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Have  scientists  ascertained  the  pr^ 
cise  time  when  mining-shafts  were  first  sunk  by  mankind  ?  According  to 
Dr.  A.  C.  Hamlin,  in  India,  the  arts  of  the  goldsmith  and  lapidary  have 
been  practiced  from  an  **  unknown  antiquity."  That  the  Egyptians  cither 
knew  from  the  remotest  ages  how  to  temper  steel,  or  possessed  some- 
tiling  still  better  and  more  perfect  than  the  implement  necessary  in  our 
days  for  chiselling,  is  an  alternative  from  which  the  archaeologists  cannot 
escape.     How  else  could  they  have  prodoced  such  artistic  ehisellhig^  or 
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wrought  such  sculpture  as  they  did  ?  The  critics  may  take  theii  choice 
of  either  ;  according  to  them,  steel  tools  of  the  most  exquisite  temper,  or 
some  other  means  of  cutting  sienite,  granite,  and  basalt ;  which,  in  the 
latter  case,  must  be  added  to  the  long  catalogue  of  lost  arts. 

Professor  Albrecht  MtlUer  says  :  "  We  may  ascribe  the  introduction 
of  bronze  manufacture  into  Europe  to  a  great  race  immigrant  fix)m  Asia 
some  6,000  years  ago,  called  Aryas  or  Aryans.  .  .  .  Civilization  of  the 
East  preceded  that  of  the  West  by  many  centuries.  .  .  .  There  are  many 
proofs  that  a  considerable  degree  of  culture  existed  at  its  very  beginning. 
Bronze  was  yet  in  use,  dut  iron  as  welL  Pottery  was  not  only  shaped 
on  the  lathe,  but  burned  a  good  red.  Manufactures  in  glass,  gold,  and 
silver,  are  found  for  the  first  time.  In  lonely  mountain  places  are  yet 
found  dross,  and  the  remains  of  iron-fiimaces.  ...  To  be  sure,  this  dross 
is  sometimes  ascribed  to  volcanic  action,  but  it  is  met  with  where  vol- 
canoes never  could  have  existed." 

But  it  is  in  the  process  of  preparing  mummies  that  the  skill  of  this 
wonderful  people  is  exemplified  in  the  highest  degree.  None  but  those 
who  have  made  special  study  of  the  subject,  can  estimate  the  amount  of 
skill,  patience,  and  knowledge  exacted  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
indestnictible  work,  which  occupied  several  months.  Both  chemistry 
and  surgery  were  called  into  requisition.  The  mummies,  if  left  in  the  dry 
climate  of  Egypt,  seem  to  be  practicably  imperishable ;  and  even  when 
removed  after  a  repose  of  several  thousand  years,  show  no  signs  of 
change.  "  The  body,"  says  the  anonymous  writer,  "  was  filled  with  myrrh, 
cassia,  and  other  gums,  and  after  that,  saturated  with  natron.  .  .  .  Then 
followed  the  marvellous  swathing  of  the  embalmed  body,  so  artisti- 
cally executed,  that  professional  modem  bandagists  are  lost  in  admiration 
at  its  excellency."  Says  Dr.  Grandville  :  "  .  .  .  there  is  not  a  single 
form  of  bandage  known  to  modern  surgery,  of  which  far  better  and  clev- 
erer examples  are  not  seen  in  the  swathings  of  the  Egyptian  mummies. 
The  strips  of  linen  are  found  without  one  single  joint,  extending  to  1,000 
yards  in  length."  Rossellini,  in  Kenrick's  Ancient  Egypt ^  gives  a  similar 
testimony  to  the  wonderfiil  variety  and  skill  with  which  the  bandages 
have  been  applied  and  interlaced.  There  was  not  a  fracture  in  the 
human  body  that  could  not  be  repaired  successfully  by  the  sacerdotal 
physician  of  those  remote  days. 

Who  but  well  remembers  the  excitement  produced  some  twenty-five 
jrears  ago  by  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia  ?  The  nitrous  oxide  gas,  sul- 
phuric and  chloric  ether,  chloroform,  'Maughing  gas,"  besides  various 
other  combinations  of  these,  were  welcomed  as  so  many  heavenly  bless- 
ings to  the  suffering  portion  of  humanity.  Poor  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  of 
Hartford,  in  1844,  was  the  discoverer,  and  Drs.  Morton  and  JarJuon 
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reaped  the  honors  and  benefits  in  1846,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  The 
anflesthetics  were  proclaimed  **  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made."  And, 
though  the  famous  Letheon  of  Morton  and  Jackson  (a  compound  of  sul- 
phuric ether),  the  chloroform  of  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  and  the  nitrous 
oxide  gas,  introduced  by  Colton,  in  1843,  and  by  Dunham  and  Smith,  were 
occasionally  checked  by  fatal  cases,  it  still  did  not  prevent  these  gentle- 
men from  being  considered  public  benefactors.  The  patients  successfully 
put  to  sleep  sometimes  awoke  no  more ;  what  matters  that,  so  long  as 
others  were  relieved  ?  Physicians  assure  us  that  accidents  are  now  but 
rarely  apprehended.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  beneficent  anaesthetic 
agents  are  so  parsimoniously  applied  as  to  fail  in  their  effects  one-half 
of  the  time,  leaving  the  sufferer  paralysed  for  a  few  seconds  in  his  external 
movements,  but  feeling  the  pain  as  acutely  as  ever.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, chloroform  and  laughing  gas  are  beneficent  discoveries.  But,  are 
they  the  first  anaesthetics  ever  discovered,  strictly  speaking  ?  Dioscorides 
speaks  of  the  stone  of  Memphis  {lapis  Mimphiti€U5\  and  describes  it  as  a 
small  pebble — round,  polished,  and  very  sparkling.  When  ground  into 
powder,  and  applied  as  an  ointment  to  that  part  of  the  body  on  which  the 
surgeon  was  about  to  operate,  either  with  his  scalpel  or  fire,  it  preserved 
that  part,  and  only  that  part  from  any  pain  of  the  operation.  In  the 
meantime,  it  was  perfectly  harmless  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
who  retained  his  consciousness  throughout,  in  no  way  dangerous  from  its 
effects,  and  acted  so  long  as  it  was  kept  on  the  affected  part  When 
taken  in  a  mixture  of  wine  or  water,  all  feeling  of  sufifering  was  perfectly 
deadened.  *     Pliny  gives  also  a  full  description  of  it.  f 

From  time  immemorial,  the  Brahmans  have  had  in  their  possession 
secrets  quite  as  valuable.  The  widow,  bent  on  the  self-sacrifice  of  con 
cremation,  called  Sahamaranya,  has  no  dread  of  suffering  the  least  pain; 
for  the  fiercest  fiames  will  consume  her,  without  one  pang  of  agony 
being  experienced  by  her.  The  holy  plants  which  crown  her  brow, 
as  she  is  conducted  in  ceremony  to  the  funeral  pile;  the  sacred  root 
culled  at  the  midnight  hour  on  the  spot  where  the  Ganges  and  the  Yumna 
mingle  their  waters ;  and  the  process  of  anointing  the  body  of  the  self- 
appointed  victim  with  ghee  and  sacred  oils,  after  she  has  bathed  in  all  hei 
clothes  and  finery,  are  so  many  magical  anaesthetics.  Supported  by 
those  she  is  going  to  part  with  in  body,  she  walks  thrice  around  her  fiery 
couch,  and,  after  bidding  them  farewell,  is  cast  on  the  dead  body  of  her 
husband,  and  leaves  this  world  without  a  single  moment  of  suffering' 
"  The  semi-fluid,"  says  a  missionary  writer,  an  eye-witness  of  several  such 

♦  Dioscorides  :  **  Tle/w  T^  larptwTf,"  lib.  v.,  cap.  driti. 
f  Pliny:  <*  Histoire  Naturelle,**  lib.  xxxviii.,  cap.  vii. 
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ceremonies — **  the  ghee,  is  poured  upon  the  pile ;  it  is  instantly  inflamed, 
and  the  drugged  widow  dies  quickly  of  suffocation  before  the  flre  reaches 
her  body."  ♦ 

No  such  thing,  if  the  sacred  ceremony  is  only  conducted  strictly  after 
the  prescribed  rites.  The  widows  are  never  drugged  in  the  sense  we  are 
accustomed  to  understand  the  word.  Only  precautionary  measures  are 
taken  against  a  useless  physical  martyrdom — the  atrocious  agony  of  burn- 
ing. Her  mind  is  as  free  and  clear  as  ever,  and  even  more  so.  Firmly 
believing  in  the  promises  of  a  future  life,  her  whole  mind  is  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  approaching  bliss — the  beatitude  of  '*  freedom," 
which  she  is  about  to  attain.  She  generally  dies  with  the  smile  of 
heavenly  rapture  on  her  countenance  ;  and  if  some  one  is  to  suffer  at  the 
hour  of  retribution,  it  is  not  the  earnest  devotee  of  her  faith,  but  the 
crafty  Brahmans  who  know  well  enough  that  no  such  ferocious  rite  was 
ever  prescribed,  f  As  to  the  victim,  after  having  been  consumed,  she 
becomes  a  sati — transcendent  purity — and  is  canonized  after  death. 

Egypt  is  the  birthplace  and  the  cradle  of  chemistry.  Kenrick  shows 
the  root  of  the  word  to  be  chemi  or  chem,  which  was  the  name  of  the 
country  (Psalms  cv,  27).  The  chemistry  of  colors  seems  to  have  been 
thoroughly  well  known  in  that  country.  Facts  are  facts.  Where  among 
our  painters  are  we  to  search  for  the  artist  who  can  decorate  our  walls 
with  imperishable  colors  ?  Ages  after  our  pigmy  buildings  will  have 
crumbled  into  dust,  and  the  cities  enclosing  them  will  themselves  have 
become  shapeless  heaps  of  brick  and  mortar,  with  forgotten  names — long 
after  that  will  the  halls  of  Karnak  and  Luxor  (El-Uxor)  be  still  standing; 
and  the  gorgeous  mural  paintings  of  the  latter  will  doubtless  be  as  bright 
and  vivid  4,000  years  hence,  as  they  were  4,000  years  ago,  and  are  to- 
day. "  Embalming  and  fresco-painting,"  says  our  author,  "  was  not  a 
chance  discovery  with  the  Egyptians,  but  brought  out  from  definitions 
and  maxims  like  any  induction  of  Faraday." 

Our  modern  Italians  boast  of  their  Etruscan  vases  and  paintings  ;  the 

•  Lc  P.  Paulin  de  St.  Barthelcmi :    ••  Voyage  aux  Indes  Oricntalcs,"  vol.  L,  p.  358. 

f  Max  Miiller,  Professor  Wilson,  and  H.  J.  Bushby,  with  several  other  Sanscrit 
students,  prove  that  '^  Oriental  scholars,  both  native  and  European,  have  shown  that  the 
rite  of  widow-burning  was  not  only  onsanctionable  but  imperatively  forbidden  by  the  ear- 
liest and  most  authoritative  Hindu  Scriptures*'  (**  Widow-burning,"  p.  21).  See  Max 
Miiller's  "Comparative  Mythology."  «« Professor  Wilson,"  says  Max  Miiller,  •*  was 
the  first  to  point  out  the  falsification  of  the  text  and  the  change  of  ^  yonim  agre^  into 
*y0nim  agm^  (womb  of  fire).  .  .  .  According  to  the  hymns  of  the  *  Rig- Veda,*  and 
the  Vaidic  ceremonial  contained  in  the  *  Grihya-Sdtras,'  the  wife  accompauies  the 
corpse  of  the  husband  to  the  funeral  pile,  but  she  is  there  addressed  with  a  verse  taken 
from  the  '  Ri^Veda,'  and  ordered  to  leave  her  husband,  and  to  return  to  the  worU 
uT  the  Itring  **  ( ^  Comparative  Mythology,**  p.  35% 
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decorative  borders  found  oi.  Greek  vases  provoke  the  admiration  of  the 
lovers  of  antiquity,  and  are  ascribed  to  the  Greeks,  while  in  fact  '*  thej 
were  but  copies  from  the  Egyptian  vases."  Their  figures  can  be  found 
any  day  on  the  walls  of  a  tomb  of  the  age  of  Amunoph  I.,  a  period 
at  which  Greece  was  not  even  in  existence. 

Where,  in  our  age,  can  we  point  to  anything  comparable  to  the  rock- 
temples  of  Ipsambul  in  Lower  Nubia  ?  There  may  be  seen  sitting  figures 
seventy  feet  high,  carved  out  of  the  living  rock.  The  torso  of  the  statue 
of  Rameses  II.,  at  Thebes,  measures  sixty  feet  around  the  shoulders,  and 
elsewhere  in  proportion.  Beside  such  titanic  sculpture  our  own  seems 
that  of  pigmies.  Iron  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  at  least  long  before 
the  construction  of  the  first  pyramid,  which  is  over  20,000  years  ago, 
according  to  Bunsen.  The  proof  of  this  had  remained  hidden  for 
many  thousands  of  years  in  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  until  Colonel  Hovh 
ard  Vyse  found  it  in  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  irony  in  one  of  the  joints^ 
where  it  had  evidently  been  placed  at  the  time  this  pyramid  was  firsi 
built.  Egyptologists  adduce  many  indications  that  the  ancients  were 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  metallurgy  in  prehistoric  times.  "To 
this  day  we  can  find  at  Sinai  large  heaps  of  scoriae,  produced  by 
smelting."*  Metallurgy  and  chemistry,  as  practiced  in  those  days,  were 
known  as  alchemy,  and  were  at  the  bottom  of  prehistoric  magic.  More- 
over, Moses  proved  his  knowledge  of  alchemical  chemistry  by  pulverizing 
the  golden  calf,  and  strewing  the  powder  upon  the  water. 

If  now  we  turn  to  navigation,  we  will  find  ourselves  able  to  prove, 
on  good  authorities,  that  Necho  II.  fitted  out  a  fleet  on  the  Red  Sea  and 
despatched  it  for  exploration.  The  fleet  was  absent  above  two  years 
and  instead  of  returning  through  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  as  was  wont, 
sailed  back  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Herodotus  was  not  at  all 
swift  to  concede  to  the  Egyptians  a  maritime  achievement  so  vast  as  this. 
They  had,  he  says,  been  spreading  the  report  that  **  returning  home- 
wards, they  had  the  sunrise  on  their  right  hands;  a  thing  which  to 
me  is  incredible."  "And  yet,"  remarks  the  author  of  the  heretofore- 
mentioned  article,  "  this  incredible  assertion  is  now  proved  incontesta- 
blcy  as  may  well  be  understood  by  any  one  who  has  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Thus  it  is  proved  that  the  most  ancient  of  these  people 
performed  a  feat  which  was  attributed  to  Columbus  many  ages  later. 
They  say  they  anchored  twice  on  their  way  ;  sowed  com,  reaped  it  and, 
sailing  away,  steered  in  triumph  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and 
eastward  along  the  Mediterranean.  **  There  was  a  people,"  he  adds, 
I ^ 

*  Hence  the  story  that  Moses  fabricated  there  the  serpent  or  terapli  of  braa 
the  Israelites  worshipped  till  the  reign  of  HeMkiah. 
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"much  more  deserving  of  the  term  *veteres^  than  the  Romans  and 
Greeks.  The  Greeks,  young  in  their  knowledge,  sounded  a  trumpet 
before  these  and  called  upon  all  the  world  to  admire  their  ability. 
Old  Egypt,  grown  gray  in  her  msdom,  was  so  secure  of  her  acc^uire- 
ments  that  she  did  not  invite  admiration  and  cared  no  more  for  the 
opinion  of  the  flippant  Greek  than  we  do  to-day  for  that  of  a  Feejee 
islander." 

"  O  Solon,  Solon,"  said  the  oldest  Egyptian  priest  to  that  sage.  **  You 
Greeks  are  ever  childish,  having  no  ancient  opinion,  no  discipline  of 
any  long  standing  1 "  And  very  much  surprised,  indeed,  was  the  great 
Solon,  when  he  was  told  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  that  so  many  gods  and 
goddesses  of  the  Grecian  Pantheon  were  hut  the  disguised  gods  of  Egypt 
Truly  spoke  Zonaras :  "All  these  things  came  to  us  from  Chaldea  to 
Egypt ;  and  from  thence  were  derived  to  the  Greeks." 

Sir  David  Brewster  gives  a  glowing  description  of  several  automata  ; 
and  the  eighteenth  century  takes  pride  in  that  masterpiece  of  mechani- 
cal art,  the  "  flute-player  of  Vaucanson."  The  little  we  can  glean  of 
positive  information  on  that  subject,  from  ancient  writers,  warrants  the 
belief  that  the  learned  mechanicians  in  the  days  of  Archimedes,  and 
some  of  them  much  anterior  to  the  great  Syracusan,  were  in  no  wise 
more  ignorant  or  less  ingenious  than  our  modern  inventors.  Archytas, 
a  native  of  Tarentum,  in  Italy,  the  instructor  of  Plato,  a  philosopher 
distinguished  for  his  mathematical  achievements  and  wonderful  discov- 
eries in  practical  mechanics,  constructed  a  wooden  dove.  It  must  have 
been  an  extraordinarily  ingenious  mechanism,  as  it  flew,  fluttered  its  wings, 
and  sustained  itself  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  air.  This  skilful  man, 
who  lived  400  years  B.C.,  invented  besides  the  wooden  dove,  the  screw, 
the  crane,  and  various  hydraulic  machines.* 

Egypt  pressed  her  own  grapes  and  made  wine.  Nothing  remarkable 
in  that,  so  far,  but  she  brewed  her  own  beer,  and  in  great  quantity — our 
Egyptologist  goes  on  to  say.  The  Ebers  manuscript  proves  now,  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  Egyptians  used  beer  2,000  years  B.C.  Their  beer  must 
have  been  strong  and  excellent — like  everything  they  did.  Glass  was  manu- 
factured in  all  its  varieties.  In  many  of  the  Egyptian  sculptures  we  And 
scenes  of  glass-blowing  and  bottles ;  occasionally,  during  archaeological 
researches,  glasses  and  glassware  are  found,  and  very  beautiful  they  seem 
to  have  been.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  says  that  the  Egyptians  cut,  ground, 
and  engraved  glass,  and  possessed  the  art  of  introducing  gold  between 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  substance.  They  imitated  with  glass,  pearU, 
emeralds,  and  all  the  precious  stones  to  a  great  perfection. 

*  A.  GeU :  **  Noet.  Attic.,"  Ub.  z.,  cmp.  xiiL 
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Likewise,  the  most  ancient  Egyptians  cultivated  the  musical  art%  and 
understood  well  the  effect  of  musical  harmony  and  its  influence  on  the 
human  spirit.  We  can  find  on  the  oldest  sculptures  and  carvings  scenei 
in  which  musicians  play  on  various  instruments.  Music  was  used  in  the 
Healing  Department  of  the  temples  for  the  cure  of  nervous  disorders. 
We  discover  on  many  monuments  men  playing  in  bands  in  concert ;  the 
leader  beating  time  by  clapping  his  hands.  Thus  far  we  can  prove  that 
they  understood  the  laws  of  harmony.  They  had  their  sacred  music, 
domestic  and  military.  The  lyre,  harp,  and  flute  were  used  for  the 
sacred  concerts ;  for  festive  occasions  they  had  the  guitar,  the  single  and 
double  pii)es,  and  castanets ;  for  troops,  and  during  military  service,  they 
had  trumpets,  tambourines,  drums,  and  cymbals.  Various  kinds  of  harps 
were  invented  by  them,  such  as  the  lyre,  sambucy  ashur  ;  some  of  these 
had  upward  of  twenty  strings.  The  superiority  of  the  Egyptian  lyre 
over  the  Grecian  is  an  admitted  fact.  The  material  out  of  which  were 
made  such  instruments  was  often  of  very  costly  and  rare  wood,  and  they 
were  beautifully  carved ;  they  imported  it  sometimes  from  very  distant 
countries ;  some  were  painted,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  and  orna- 
mented with  colored  leather.  They  used  catgut  for  strings  as  we  do. 
Pythagoras  learned  music  in  Egypt  and  made  a  regular  science  of  it 
in  Italy.  But  the  Egyptians  were  generally  considered  in  antiquity 
as  the  best  music-teachers  in  Greece.  They  understood  thoroughly  well 
how  to  extract  harmonious  sounds  out  of  an  instrument  by  adding  strings 
to  it,  as  well  as  the  multiplication  of  notes  by  shortening  the  strings  upon 
its  neck ;  which  knowledge  shows  a  great  progress  in  the  musical  art 
Speaking  of  harps,  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  Bruce  remarks  that,  **  they 
overturn  all  the  accounts  hitherto  given  of  the  earliest  state  of  music  and 
musical  instruments  in  the  East,  and  are  altogether,  in  their  form,  orna- 
ments and  compass,  an  incontestable  proof,  stronger  than  a  thousand 
Greek  quotations^  that  geometry,  drawing,  mechanics,  and  music  were  at 
the  greatest  perfection  when  these  instruments  were  made ;  and  that  the 
period  from  which  we  date  the  invention  of  these  arts  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  era  of  their  restoration** 

On  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  Amenoph  II.  at  Thebes,  the  king  if 
represented  as  playing  chess  with  the  queen.  This  monarch  reigned 
long  before  the  Trojan  war.  In  India  the  game  is  known  to  have  been 
played  at  least  5,000  years  ago. 

As  to  their  knowledge  in  medicine,  now  that  one  of  the  lost  Books  el 
Hermes  has  been  found  and  translated  by  Ebers,  the  Egyptians  can  speak 
for  themselves.  That  they  understood  about  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
appears  certain  from  the  healing  manipulations  of  the  priests,  who  (Hen 
how  to  draw  blood  downward,  stop  its  circulation  for  awhile,  etc    A 
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moie  careful  study  of  their  bas-reliefs  representing  scenes  taking  place 
in  the  healing  hall  of  various  temples  will  easily  demonstrate  it.  They 
had  their  dentists  and  oculists,  and  no  doctor  was  allowed  to  practice 
more  than  one  specialty ;  wliich  certainly  warrants  the  belief  that  they 
lost  fewer  patients  in  those  days  than  our  physicians  do  now.  It  is  alsc 
asserted  by  some  authorities  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  people 
in  the  world  who  introduced  trial  by  jury ;  although  we  doubt  this  our- 
selves. 

But  the  £g3rptians  were  not  the  only  people  of  remote  epochs  whose 
achievements  place  them  in  so  commanding  a  position  before  the  view 
of  posterity.  Besides  others  whose  history  is  at  present  shut  in  behind 
the  mists  of  antiquity — such  as  the  prehistoric  races  of  the  two  Americas, 
of  Crete,  of  the  Troad,  of  the  Lacustriaus,  of  the  submerged  continent 
of  the  fabled  Atlantis,  now  classed  with  myths — the  deeds  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians stamp  them  with  almost  the  character  of  demi-gods. 

The  writer  in  the  National  Quarterly  Review,  previously  quoted,  says 
that  the  Phoenicians  were  the  earliest  navigators  of  the  world,  founded 
most  of  the  colonies  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  voyaged  to  whatever  other 
regions  were  inhabited.  They  visited  the  Arctic  regions,  whence  they 
brought  accounts  of  eternal  days  without  a  night,  which  Homer  has  pre- 
served for  us  in  the  Odyssey.  From  the  British  Isles  they  imported  tin 
into  Africa,  and  Spain  was  a  favorite  site  for  their  colonies.  The  de- 
scription of  Charybdis  so  completely  answers  to  the  maelstrom  that,  as  this 
writer  says  :  *'  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  it  to  have  had  any  other  proto- 
type." Their  explorations,  it  seems,  extended  in  every  direction,  their 
sails  whitening  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as  the  Norwegian  fiords. 
Different  writers  have  accorded  to  them  the  settlement  of  remote  locali- 
ties ;  while  the  entire  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  was  occupied 
by  their  cities.  A  large  portion  of  the  African  territory  is  asserted  to 
have  been  peopled  by  the  races  expelled  by  Joshua  and  the  children 
of  Israel.  At  the  ti{ne  when  Procopius  wrote,  columns  stood  in  Mauri- 
tania Tingitana,  which  b^re  the  inscription,  in  Phoenician  characters, 
"  We  are  those  who  fled  before  the  brigand  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  or 
Nav*." 

Some  suppose  these  hardy  navigators  of  Arctic  and  Antarctic  waters 
have  been  the  progenitors  of  the  races  which  built  the  temples  and 
palaces  of  Palenque  and  Uxmal,  of  Copan  and  Arica.  *  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bourg  gives  us  much  information  about  the  manners  and  customs,  archi- 
tecture and  arts,  and  especially  of  the  magic  and  magicians  of  the  ancient 
Mesucans.     He  tells  us  that  Votan,  their  fabulous  hero  and  the  greatest 


*  Soch  is  not  oar  opinion.    They  were  probably  built  by  the  Atlantianiw 
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of  their  magicians,  returning  from  a  long  voyage,  visited  King  Solom  jn  at 
the  time  of  the  building  of  the  temple.  This  Votan  appears  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  dreaded  Quetzo-Cohuad  who  appears  in  all  the  Mexican 
legends;  and  curiously  enough  these  legends  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance, insomuch  as  they  relate  to  the  voyages  and  exploits  of  the  Hittiiu 
with  the  Hebrew  Bible  accounts  of  the  Hivites,  the  descendants  of 
Heth,  son  of  Chanaan.  The  record  tells  us  that  Votan  '*  furnished  to 
Solomon  the  most  valuable  particulars  as  to  the  men,  animals,  and  plants, 
the  gold  and  precious  woods  of  the  Occident,**  but  refused  point-blank 
to  afford  any  clew  to  the  route  he  sailed,  or  the  manner  of  reaching  the 
mysterious  continent.  Solomon  himself  gives  an  account  of  this  inter- 
view in  his  History  of  the  Wonders  of  the  Universe^  the  chief  Votan 
figuring  under  the  allegory  of  the  Navigating  Serpent.  Stephens,  indulg- 
ing in  the  anticipation  "  that  a  key  surer  than  that  of  the  Rosetta-stone 
will  be  discovered,"  by  which  the  American  hieroglyphs  may  be  read,* 
says  that  the  descendants  of  the  Caciques  and  the  Aztec  subjects  are 
believed  to  survive  still  in  the  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  Cordilleras— 
•*  wildernesses,  which  have  never  yet  been  penetrated  by  a  wliite  man, 
.  .  .  living  as  their  fathers  did,  erecting  the  same  buildings  .  .  .  with 
ornaments  of  sculpture  and  plastered  ;  large  courts,  and  lofty  towers  with 
high  ranges  of  steps,  and  still  carving  on  tablets  of  stone  the  same  mys- 
terious hieroglyphics."  He  adds,  **  I  turn  to  that  vast  and  unknown 
region,  untraversed  by  a  single  road,  wherein  fancy  pictures  that  mysteri- 
ous city  seen  from  the  topmost  range  of  the  Cordilleras  of  unconquered, 
un visited,  and  unsought  aboriginal  inhabitants." 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  mysterious  city  has  been  seen  from  a 
great  distance  by  daring  travellers,  there  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  of 
its  existence,  for  who  can  tell  what  became  of  the  primitive  people  who 
fled  before  the  rapacious  brigands  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  ?  Dr.  Tschuddi, 
in  his  work  on  Peru,  tells  us  of  an  Indian  legend  that  a  train  of  10,000 
llamas,  laden  with  gold  to  complete  the  unfortunate  Inca*s  ransom, 
was  arrested  in  the  Andes  by  the  tidings  of  his  death,  and  the  enor- 
mous treasure  was  so  effectually  concealed  that  not  a  trace  of  it  has 
ever  been  found.  He,  as  well  as  Prescott  and  other  writers,  informs  us 
that  the  Indians  to  this  day  preserve  their  ancient  traditions  and  sacerdo- 
tal caste,  and  obey  implicitly  the  orders  of  rulers  chosen  among  them- 
selves, while  at  the  same  time  nominally  Catholics  and  actually  subject 
to  the  Peruvian  authorities.  Magical  ceremonies  practiced  by  their  fore- 
fathers still  prevail  among  them,  and  magical  phenomena  occur.  So 
persistent  are  they  in  their  loyalty  to  the  past,  that  it  seems  impossible 


*  "Incidents  of  Travd  in  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan,'*  foL  fi.^  pi  45; 
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bat  that  they  should  be  in  relations  with  some  central  source  of  authority 
which  constantly  supports  and  strengthens  their  faith,  keeping  it  alive. 
May  it  not  be  that  the  sources  of  this  undying  faith  lie  in  this  mysterious 
city,  with  which  they  are  in  secret  communication  ?  Or  must  we  think 
that  all  of  the  above  is  again  but  a  **  curious  coincidence  ?  " 

The  story  of  this  mysterious  city  was  told  to  Stephens  by  a  Spanish 
Padre,  in  1838-9.  The  priest  swore  to  him  that  he  had  seen  it  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  gave  Stephens  the  following  details,  which  the  traveller 
firmly  believed  to  be  true.  "  The  Padre  of  the  little  village  near  the  ruins 
of  Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche,  had  heard  of  the  unknown  city  at  the  village  of 
ChajuL  .  .  .  He  was  then  young,  and  climbed  with  much  labor  to  the 
naked  summit  of  the  topmost  ridge  of  the  sierra  of  the  Cordillera. 
When  arrived  at  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet,  he  looked 
over  an  immense  plain  extending  to  Yucatan  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  saw,  at  a  great  distance,  a  large  city  spread  over  a  great  space,  and 
with  turrets  white  and  glittering  in  the  sun.  Tradition  says  tliat  no 
white  man  has  ever  reached  this  cily  ;  that  the  inhabitants  speak  the 
Maya  language,  know  that  strangers  have  conquered  their  whole  land, 
and  murder  any  white  man  who  attempts  to  enter  their  territory.  .  .  . 
They  have  no  coin ;  no  horses,  cattle,  mules,  or  other  domestic  animals 
except  fowlsy  and  the  cocks  they  keep  underground  to  prevent  their 
crowing  being  heard." 

Nearly  the  same  was  given  us  personally  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  an 
old  native  priest,  whom  we  met  in  Peru,  and  with  whom  we  happened  to 
have  business  relations.  He  had  passed  all  his  life  vainly  trying  to  con- 
ceal his  hatred  toward  the  conquerors — **  brigands,"  he  termed  them  ; 
and,  as  he  confessed,  kept  friends  with  them  and  the  Catholic  religion  for 
the  sake  of  his  people,  but  he  was  as  truly  a  sun- worshipper  in  his  heart 
as  ever  he  was.  He  had  travelled  in  his  capacity  of  a  converted  native 
missionary,  and  had  been  at  Santa  Cruz  and,  as  he  solemnly  affirmed, 
had  been  also  to  see  some  of  his  people  by  a  "  subterranean  passage " 
leading  mto  the  mysterious  city.  We  believe  his  account ;  for  a  man 
who  is  about  to  die,  will  rarely  stop  to  invent  idle  stories  ;  and  this  one 
we  have  found  corroborated  in  Stephen's  Travels,  Besides,  we  know 
of  two  other  cities  utterly  unknown  to  European  travellers;  not  that  the 
inhabitants  particularly  desire  to  hide  themselves ;  for  people  from  Budd- 
histic countries  come  occasionally  to  visit  t'lem.  But  their  towns  are  not 
set  down  on  the  European  or  Asiatic  maps;  and,  on  account  of  the  too 
lealous  and  enterprising  Christian  missionaries,  and  perhaps  for  more  mys- 
terious reasons  of  their  own,  the  few  natives  of  other  countries  who  are 
aware  of  the  existence  of  these  two  cities  never  mention  them.  Nature 
has  provided  strange  nooks  and  hiding  places  for  her   favorites;    and 
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unfortunately  it  is  but  far  away  from  so-called  civilized  countries  that 
is  free  to  worship  the  Deity  in  the  way  that  his  fathers  did. 

Even  the  erudite  and  sober  Max  Miiller  is  somehow  unable  to  get  rid 
of  €oincidences.    To  him  they  come  in  the  shape  of  the  most  unexpected 
discoveries.     These  Mexicans,  for  instance,  whose  obscure  origin,  accor* 
ding  to  the  laws  of  probability,  has  no  connection  with  the  Aryans  oi 
India,  nevertheless,  like  the  Hindus,  represent  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
as  "  the  moon  being  devoured  by  a  dragon."  •    And  though  Professor 
Miiller  admits  that  an  historical  intercourse  between  the  two  people  was 
suspected  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  he  himself  considers  it  pos- 
sible, still  the  occurrence  of  such  a  fact  he  adds,  "  need  not  be  the  result 
of  any  historical  intercourse.     As  we  have  stated  above,  the  origin  of  the 
aborigines  of  America  is  a  very  vexed  question  for  those  interested  in 
tracing  out  the  affiliation  and  migrations  of  peoples."     Notwithstanding 
the  labor  of  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  and  his  elaborate  translation  of  the 
famous  Popol-  Vuh^  alleged  to  be  written  by  Ixtlilxochitl,  after  weighing 
its  contents,  the  antiquarian  remains  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.     We 
have  read  the  Popol-  Vuh  in  its  original  translation,  and  the  review  of 
the  same  by  Max  Miiller,  and  out  of  the  former  find  shining  a  light  of 
such  brightness,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  matter-of-fact,  skeptical 
scientists  should  be  blinded  by  it.     But  so  far  as  an  author  can  be  judged 
by  his  writings.  Professor  Max  Miiller  is  no  unfair  skeptic ;  and,  moreover, 
very  little  of  importance  escapes  his  attention.     How  is  it  then  that  a 
man  of  such  immense  and  rare  erudition,  accustomed  as  he  is  to  embrace 
at  one  eagle  glance  the  traditions,  religious  customs,  and  superstitions  of 
a  people,  detecting  the  slightest  similarity,  and  taking  in  the  smallest 
details,  failed  to  give  any  importance  or  perhaps  even  suspect  what  the 
humble  author  of  the  present  volume,  who  has  neither  scientific  training 
nor  erudition,  to  any  extent,  apprehended  at  first  view  ?     Fallacious  and 
unwarranted  as  to  many  may  seem  this  remark,  it  appears  to  us  that 
science  loses  more  than  she  gains  by  neglecting  the  ancient  and  even 
mediaeval  esoteric  literature,  or  rather  what  remains  of  it     To  one  who 
devotes  himself  to  such  study  many  a  coincidence  is  transformed  into  t 
natural  result  of  demonstrable  antecedent  causes.    We  think  we  can  see 
how  it  is  that  Professor  Miiller  confesses  that  "  now  and  then  •  .  .  one 
imagines  one  sees  certain  periods  and  landmarks,  but  in  the  next  page 
all  is  chaos  again."  f     May  it  not  be  barely  possible  that  this  chaos  is  in* 
ten«;ified  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  scientists,  directing  the  whole  of  thcii 
attention  to  history,  skip  that  which  they  treat  as  "  vague,  contradictoiy 

*  Max  Miiller  :   '*  Chips  from  a  German  Woikthop^"  voL  &.»  p.  SS9. 

♦  Max  MiiUcr :  "  Popol- Vuh,"   p.  327. 
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miraculous,  absurd'  Notwithstanding  the  feeling  that  there  vfis  ''a 
groundwork  of  noble  conceptions  which  has  been  covered  and  distorted 
by  an  aftergrowth  of  fantastic  nonsense,"  Professor  Miiller  cannot  help 
conaparing  this  nonsense  to  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Far  be  from  us  the  ridiculous  pretension  of  criticising  a  scientist  so 
worthy  of  admiration  for  his  learning  as  Max  MUller.  But  we  cannot 
help  saying  that  even  among  the  fantastic  nonsense  of  the  Arabian  Nights* 
Entertainments  anything  would  be  worthy  of  attention,  if  it  should  help 
toward  the  evolving  of  some  historical  truth.  Homer's  Odyssey  surpasses 
in  fantastic  nonsense  all  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights  combined ;  and 
notwithstanding  that,  many  of  his  myths  are  now  proved  to  be  something 
else  besides  the  creation  of  the  old  poet's  fancy.  The  I^aestrygonians, 
who  devoured  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  are  traced  to  the  huge  cannibal* 
race,  said  in  primitive  days  to  inhabit  the  caves  of  Norway.  Geology 
verified  through  her  discoveries  some  of  the  assertions  of  Homer,  sup- 
posed for  so  many  ages  to  have  been  but  poetical  hallucinations.  The 
perpetual  daylight  enjoyed  by  this  race  of  Laestrygonians  indicates  that 
they  were  inhabitants  of  the  North  Cape,  where,  during  the  whole  summer, 
there  is  perpetual  daylight.  The  Norwegian  fiords  are  perfectly  described 
by  Homer  in  his  Odyssey^  x.  no ;  and  the  gigantic  stature  of  the  Laes- 
trygonians  is  demonstrated  by  human  bones  of  unusual  size  found  in  caves 
situated  near  this  region,  and  which  the  geologists  suppose  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  race  extinct  long  before  the  Aryan  immigration.  Charybdis, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  been  recognized  in  the  maelstrom  ;  and  the  Wander- 
ing Rocks  f  in  the  enormous  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  seas. 

If  the  consecutive  attempts  at  the  creation  of  man  described  in 
the  QuickC  Cosmogony  suggests  no  comparison  with  some  Apocrypha, 
with  the  Jewish  sacred  books,  and  the  kabalistic  theories  of  creation,  it  is 
indeed  strange.  Even  the  Book  of  Jasher^  condemned  as  a  gross  for- 
gery of  the  twelfth  century,  may  furnish  more  than  one  clew  to  trace  a 
relation  between  the  population  of  Ur  of  the  Kasdeans,  where  Magism 
flourished  before  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  those  of  Central  and  North 
America.  The  divine  beings,  "brought  down  to  the  level  of  human 
nature,"  perform  no  feats  or  tricks  more  strange  or  incredible  than  the 
miraculous  performances  of  Moses  and  of  Pharaoh's  magicians,  while  many 
of  these  are  exactly  similar  in  their  nature.  And  when,  moreover,  in 
addition  to  this  latter  fact,  we  find  so  great  a  resemblance  between  cer- 
tain kabalistic  terms  common  to  both  hemispheres,  there  must  be  some- 
tiling  else  than  mere  accident  to  account  for  the  circumstance.     Many 

*  Why  not  to  the  sacrifices  of  men  in  ancient  wonhip  ? 
f  •*  Odyssey,"  xil.  71. 
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of  such  feats  have  clearly  a  common  parentage.  The  stoi/  of  the  tw« 
brothers  of  Central  America,  who,  before  starting  on  their  journey  to 
Xibalba,  "  plant  each  a  cane  in  the  middle  of  their  grandmother's  house, 
that  she  may  know  by  its  flourishing  or  withering  whether  they  are  alive 
or  dead/*  *  finds  its  analogy  in  the  beliefs  of  many  other  countries.  In 
the  Popular  Tales  and  Traditions^  by  Sacharofif  (Russia),  one  can  find  a 
similar  narrative,  and  trace  this  belief  in  various  other  legends.  And  yet 
these  fairy  tales  were  current  in  Russia  many  centuries  before  America 
was  discovered. 

In  recognizing  in  the  gods  of  Stonehenge  the  divinities  of  Delphos  and 
Babylon,  one  need  feel  little  surprised.  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  Apollo  and 
Python,  Osiris  and  Typhon,  are  all  one  under  many  names,  and  have 
travelled  far  and  wide.  The  Both-al  of  Ireland  points  directly  to  its  first 
parent,  the  Batylos  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Beth-el  of  Chanaan.  "  His- 
tory," says  H.  de  la  Villemarque,  "  which  took  no  notes  at  those  dis- 
tant ages,  can  plead  ignorance,  but  the  science  of  languages  affirms. 
Philology,  with  a  daily-increasing  probability,  has  again  linked  together 
the  chain  hardly  broken  between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident."  f 

No  more  remarkable  is  the  discovery  of  a  like  resemblance  between 
the  Oriental  myths  and  ancient  Russian  tales  and  traditions,  for  it  is 
entirely  natural  to  look  for  a  similarity  between  the  beliefs  of  the  Semitic 
and  Aryan  families.  But  when  we  discover  an  almost  perfect  identity 
between  the  character  of  Zarevna  Militrissa,  with  a  moon  in  her  forehead, 
who  is  in  constant  danger  of  being  devoured  by  Zmey  Gorenetch  (the 
Serpent  or  Dragon),  who  plays  such  a  prominent  part  in  all  popular 
Russian  tales,  and  similar  characters  in  the  Mexican  legends — extending 
to  the  minutest  details — we  may  well  pause  and  ask  ourselves  whether 
there  be  not  here  more  than  a  simple  coincidence. 

This  tradition  of  the  Dragon  and  the  Sun — occasionally  replaced  by 
the  Moon — ^has  awakened  echoes  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  It 
may  be  accounted  for  with  perfect  readiness  by  the  once  universal 
heliolatrous  religion.  There  was  a  time  when  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  and 
America  were  covered  with  the  temples  sacred  to  the  sun  and  the  drag- 
ons. The  priests  assumed  the  names  of  their  deities,  and  thus  the 
tradition  of  these  spread  like  a  net-work  all  over  the  globe :  '*  Bel  and 
the  Dragon  being  uniformly  coupled  together,  and  the  priest  of  the 
Ophite  religion  as  uniformly  assuming  the  name  of  his  god."  \  But  still, 
-  --  -  _  ' 

♦  "  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,"  p.  268. 

f  Villemarque,  Member  of  the  Institute.     Vol.  U.  ;  **  Collect  et  Noavelle  Serii^' 
24f  P*  570,  1863 ;  *<  Poesie  det  Cloitres  Celtiquea." 
X  **  Archaeol. ,"  voL  xxy.,  p.  22a     London. 
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'*  if  the  original  conception  is  natural  and  intelligible  .  .  .  and  its  oo 
currence  need  not  be  the  result  of  any  historical  intercourse,"  as  Pro- 
fessor Muller  tells  us,  the  details  are  so  strikingly  simila»  that  we  cannot 
feel  satisfied  that  the  riddle  is  entirely  solved.  The  origin  of  this  uni- 
versal symbolical  worship  being  concealed  in  the  night  of  time,  we  would 
have  far  more  chance  to  arrive  at  the  truth  by  tracing  these  traditions  to 
their  very  source.  And  where  is  this  source  ?  Kircher  places  the  origin 
of  the  Ophite  and  heliolatrous  worship,  the  shape  of  conical  monuments 
and  the  obelisks,  with  the  Egyptian  Hermes  Trismegistus.  *  Where,  then^ 
except  in  Hermetic  books,  are  we  to  seek  for  the  desired  information  ? 
Is  it  likely  that  modern  authors  can  know  more,  or  as  much,  of  ancient 
myths  and  cults  as  the  men  who  taught  them  to  their  contemporaries  ? 
Clearly  two  things  are  necessary :  first,  to  find  the  missing  books  of 
Hermes;  and  second,  the  key  by  which  to  understand  them,  for  reading 
is  not  sufficient.  Failing  in  this,  our  savants  are  abandoned  to  unfruitful 
speculations,  as  for  a  like  reason  geographers  waste  their  energies  in  a 
vain  quest  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Truly  the  land  of  Egypt  is 
another  abode  of  mystery  I 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  whether  Hermes  was  the  "  Prince  of  post- 
diluvian magic,"  as  des  Mousseaux  calls  him,  or  the  antediluvian,  which 
is  much  more  likely,  one  thing  is  certain :  The  authenticity,  reliability, 
and  usefulness  of  the  Books  of  Hermes — or  rather  of  what  remains  of  the 
thirty-six  works  attributed  to  the  Egyptian  magician — are  fully  recognized 
by  Champollion,  junior,  and  corroborated  by  ChampoUion-Figeac,  who 
mentions  it.  Now,  if  by  carefully  looking  over  the  kabalistical  works, 
which  are  all  derived  from  that  universal  storehouse  of  esoteric  knowl- 
edge, we  find  the  fac-similes  of  many  so-called  miracles  wrought  by 
magical  art,  equally  reproduced  by  the  Quiches ;  and  if  even  in  the  frag- 
ments left  of  the  original  PopoU  Vuhy  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
religious  customs  of  the  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  and  other  American  races 
are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  ancient  Phoenicians,  Babylonians, 
and  Egyptians ;  and  if,  moreover,  we  discover  that  many  of  their  reli- 
gious terms  have  etymologically  the  same  origin ;  how  are  we  to  avoid 
believing  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  those  whose  forefathers  "  fled 
before  the  brigand,  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  ?  "  **  Nunez  de  la  Vega  says 
that  Nin,  or  Imos,  of  the  Tzendales,  was  the  Ninus  of  the  Babylonians."  f 

It  is  possible  that,  so  far,  it  may  be  a  coincidence ;  as  the  identifi« 
cation  of  one  with  the  other  rests  but  upon  a  poor  argument.  •*  But 
it  is  known,"  adds  de  Bourbourg,  '*that  this  prince,  and  according  tc 


•  *•  Archseol.,"  vol.  xxv,,  p.  292.    London. 
t  Bnneur  de  Bourbourg :  "  Cartas,"  p.  52. 
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Others,  his  father,  Bel,  or  Baal,  received,  like  the  Nin  of  tne  Tiendale^ 
the  homages  of  his  subjects  under  the  shape  of  a  serpent.^  The  lattei 
assertion,  besides  being  fantastic,  is  nowhere  corroborated  in  the  Baby- 
lonian records.  It  is  very  true  that  the  Phoenicians  represented  the  sun 
under  the  image  of  a  dragon ;  but  so  did  all  the  other  people  who  symbol- 
ized their  sun-gods.  Belus,  the  first  king  of  the  Assyrian  dynasty  was,  ac- 
cording to  Castor,  and  Eusebius  who  quotes  him,  deified,  f .  ^.,  he  was 
ranked  among  the  gods  *'  after  his  death  "  only.  Thus,  neither  himself 
nor  his  son,  Ninus,  or  Nin,  could  have  received  their  subjects  under  the 
shape  of  a  serpent,  whatever  the  Tzendales  did.  Bel,  according  to 
Christians,  is  Baal ;  and  Baal  is  the  Devil,  since  the  Bible  prophets  began 
so  designating  every  deity  of  their  neighbors;  therefore  Belus,  Ninus, 
and  the  Mexican  Nin  are  serpents  and  devils ;  and,  as  the  Devil,  or 
father  of  evil,  is  one  under  many  forms,  therefore,  under  whatever 
name  the  serpent  appears,  it  is  the  DeviL  Strange  logic!  Why 
not  say  that  Ninus  the  Assyrian,  represented  as  husband  and  victim 
of  the  ambitious  Semiramis,  was  high  priest  as  well  as  king  of  his 
country?  That  as  such  he  wore  on  his  tiara  the  sacred  emblems  of  the 
dragon  and  the  sun?  Moreover,  as  the  priest  generally  assumed  the 
name  of  his  god,  Ninus  was  said  to  receive  his  subject  as  the  representa- 
tive of  this  serpent-god.  The  idea  is  preeminently  Roman  Catholic,  and 
amounts  to  very  little,  as  all  their  inventions  do.  If  Nuiiez  de  la  Vega 
was  so  anxious  to  establish  an  affiliation  between  the  Mexicans  and  the 
biblical  sun-  and  serpent-worshippers,  why  did  he  not  show  another  and 
a  better  similarity  between  them  without  tracing  in  the  Ninevites  and 
the  Tzendales  the  hoof  and  horn  of  the  Christian  Devil  ? 

And  to  begin  with,  he  might  have  pointed  to  the  Chronicles  of  Fuen- 
tes,  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  and  to  the  Manuscript  of  Don  Juan 
Torres,  the  grandson  of  the  last  king  of  the  Quiches.  This  document, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  lieutenant-general 
appointed  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  states  that  the  Toltecas  themselves 
descended  from  the  house  of  Israel,  who  were  released  by  Moses,  and 
who,  after  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  fell  into  idolatry.  After  that,  having 
separated  themselves  from  their  companions,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
a  chief  named  Tanub,  they  set  out  wandering,  and  from  one  continent  to 
another  they  came  to  a  place  named  the  Seven  Caverns,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Mexico,  where  they  founded  the  famous  town  of  Tula,  etc.* 

If  this  statement  has  never  obtained  more  credit  than  it  has,  it  is 
simply  due  to  the  fact  that  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  Father  Franci! 
Vasques,  historian  of  the  Order  of  San  Francis,  and  this  circumstance^ 


*  See  Stephens :  "  Travels  jd  Central  Americap**  etc 
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to  use  the  expression  employed  by  des  Mousseaux  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  poor,  unfirocked  Abb€  Hue,  "is  not  calculated  to 
strengthen  our  confidence.*'  But  there  is  another  point  as  important, 
if  not  more  so,  as  it  seems  to  have  escaped  falsification  by  the  zealous 
Catholic  padres,  and  rests  chiefly  on  Indian  tradition.  A  famous  Tol« 
tecan  king,  whose  name  is  mixed  up  in  the  weird  legends  of  Utatlan,  the 
ruined  capital  of  the  great  Indian  kingdom,  bore  the  biblical  appella- 
tion of  Balam  Acan ;  the  first  name  being  preeminently  Chaldean,  and 
reminding  one  immediately  of  Balaam  and  his  human-voiced  ass.  Besides 
the  statement  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  who  found  such  a  striking  simi- 
larity between  the  language  of  the  Aztecs  (the  mother  tongue)  and  the 
Hebrew,  many  of  the  figures  on  the  bas>reliefs  of  Palenque  and  idols  in 
terra  cotta^  exhumed  in  Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche,  have  on  their  heads 
bandelets  with  a  square  protuberance  on  them,  in  fi'ont  of  the  forehead, 
very  similar  to  the  phylacteries  worn  by  the  Hebrew  Pharisees  of  old, 
while  at  prayers,  and  even  by  devotees  of  the  present  day,  particularly  the 
Jews  of  Poland  and  Russia.  But  as  this  may  be  but  a  fancy  of  ours, 
after  all,  we  will  not  insist  on  the  details. 

Upon  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  corroborated  by  modem  discov- 
eries, we  know  that  there  were  numerous  catacombs  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea, 
some  of  them  of  a  very  vast  extent.  The  most  renowned  of  them  were 
the  subterranean  crypts  of  Thebes  and  Memphis.  The  former,  begin- 
ning on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  extended  toward  the  Libyan  desert, 
and  were  known  as  the  Serpents  catacombs,  or  passages.  It  was 
there  that  were  performed  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  kuklos  dndgkis^ 
the  "  Unavoidable  Cycle,"  more  generally  known  as  the  "  circle  of  neces- 
sity ; "  the  inexorable  doom  imposed  upon  every  soul  a(\er  the  bodily 
death,  and  when  it  had  been  judged  in  the  Amenthian  region. 

In  de  Bourbourg's  book,  Votan,  the  Mexican  demi-god,  in  narrating 
his  expedition,  describes  a  subterranean  passage,  which  ran  underground, 
and  terminated  at  the  root  of  the  heavens,  adding  that  this  passage  was  a 
snake's  hole,  *'  un  ahugero  de  colubra;  **  and  that  he  was  admitted  to  it 
because  he  was  himself  **  a  son  of  the  snakes,"  or  a  serpent.  * 

This  is,  indeed,  very  suggestive  ;  for  his  description  of  the  snakes  hole 
is  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  crypt,  as  above  mentioned.  The  hiero- 
phants,  moreover,  of  Egypt,  as  of  Babylon,  generally  styled  themselves 
the  "  Sons  of  the  Serpent-god,"  or  "  Sons  of  the  Dragon ; "  not  because 
— as  des  Mousseaux  would  have  his  readers  believe — they  were  the  pro« 
geny  of  Satan-incubus,  the  old  serpent  of  Eden,  but  because,  in  the 
Mysteries,   the  serpent  was  the  symbol  of  mosdom  and  immortality 


•  •*  OurtM,"  S3, 7-da. 
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**  The  Assjrrian  priest  bore  always  the  name  of  his  god,"  says  Moveri.  • 
The  Druids  of  the  Celto-Britannic  regions  also  called  themselves  snakes. 
"  1  am  a  Serpent,  I  am  a  Druid  I  "  they  exclaimed.  The  Egyptian  Kar- 
nak  is  twin-brother  to  the  Camac  of  Bretagn^  the  latter  Camac  mean- 
ing the  serpent's  mount  The  Dracontia  once  covered  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  these  temples  were  sacred  to  the  dragon,  only  because  it 
was  the  symbol  of  the  sun,  which,  in  its  trim,  was  the  symbol  of  the 
highest  god — the  Phoenician  Elon  or  Eiion,  whom  Abraham  recognized 
as  El  Elion.  f  Besides  the  surname  of  serpents,  they  were  called  the 
"builders,"  the  "  architects ; "  for  the  immense  grandeur  of  their  temples 
and  monuments  was  such,  that  even  now  the  pulverized  remains  of  them 
**  frighten  the  mathematical  calculations  of  our  modem  engineers,"  says 
Taliesin.  { 

De  Bourbourg  hints  that  the  chiefs  of  the  name  of  Votan,  the  Quetzo- 
Cohua*l,  or  serpent  deity  of  the  Mexicans,  are  the  descendants  of  Han 
and  Canaan.  "I  am  Hivim,"  they  say.  "Being  a  Hivim,  I  am  of 
the  great  race  of  the  Dragon  (snake).  I  am  a  snake  myself,  for  I  am  a 
Hivim."  §  And  des  Mousseaux,  rejoicing  because  he  believes  himself 
fairly  on  the  serpent's,  or  rather,  devil's  trail,  hurries  to  explain  :  "  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  learned  commentators  of  our  sacred  books,  the 
Chivim  or  Hivim,  or  Hevites^  descend  from  Heth,  son  of  Canaan,  son 
of  Ham  .  .  .the  accursed  T^  \ 

But  modem  research  has  demonstrated,  on  unimpeachable  evidence, 
that  the   whole  genealogical   table  of   the   tenth  chapter   of  Genesis 
refers  to  imaginary  heroes,  and  that  the  closing  verses  of  the  ninth  arc 
little  better  than  a  bit  of  Chaldean  allegory  of  Sisuthrus  and  the  mythical 
flood,  compiled  and  arranged  to  fit  the  Noachian  frame.     But,  suppose 
the  descendants  of  these  Canaanites,  "  the  accursed,"  were  to  resent  for 
once  the  unmerited  outrage  ?     It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  them  to 
reverse  the  tables,  and  answer  to  this  fling,  based  on  a  fabler  by  a  fad 
proved  by  archaeologists  and  symbologists — namely,  that  Seth,  Adam's 
third  son,  and  the  forefather  of  all  Israel,  the  ancestor  of  Noah,  and  the 
progenitor  of  the  "  chosen  people,"  is  but  Hermes,  the  god  of  wisdom, 
called  also  Thoth,  Tat,  Seth,  Set,  and  Sai-an  ;  and  that  he  was,  further- 
more, when  viewed  under  his  bad  aspect,  T3rphon,  the  Egyptian  Satan, 
who  was  also  Set.      For  the  Jewish  people,  whose  well-educated  men,  no 
more  than  Philo,  or  Josephus,  the  historian,  regard  their  Mosaic  books 

♦  ••  Die  Phoniricr,"  70. 

f  See  Sanchoniaton  in  "  EusebiTis,'*  Pr.  Ev.  36;  Geoesb  znr. 

X  **  Archscological  Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of  London,"  toL  ziv.,  pi 

I  **  Cartas,*'  51.  |  "  Hants  Ph^nomenes  de  U  Magie,**  50. 
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AS  Otherwise  than  an  allegory,  such  a  discovery  amounts  to  but  little. 
But  for  Christians,  who,  like  des  Mousseaux,  very  unwisely  accept  the 
Bible  narratives  as  literal  history,  the  case  stands  very  different 

As  far  as  affiliation  goes,  we  agree  with  this  pious  writer ;  and  we  feel 
every  day  as  certain  that  some  of  the  peoples  of  Central  America 
will  be  traced  back  to  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Mosaic  Israelites,  as  we 
do  that  the  latter  will  be  proved  to  have  as  persistently  stuck  to  the 
same  idolatry — if  idolatry  there  is— of  the  sun  and  serpent-worship,  as 
the  Mexicans.  There  is  evidence — biblical  evidence — that  two  of  Ja- 
cob's sons,  Levi  and  Dan,  as  well  as  Judah,  married  Canaanite  women, 
and  followed  the  worship  of  their  wives.  Of  course,  every  Christian  will 
protest,  but  the  proof  may  be  found  even  in  the  translated  Bible^  pruned 
as  it  now  stands.  The  dying  Jacob  thus  describes  his  sons :  '*  Dan," 
says  he,  **  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,  that  biteth 
the  horse-heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward.  ...  I  have  waited 
for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord  I "  Of  Simeon  and  Levi,  the  patriarch  (or 
Israel)  remarks  that  they  ".  . .  are  brethren ;  instruments  of  cruelty  are  in 
their  habitations.  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret ;  unto  their 
assembly.*'  ♦  Now,  in  the  original,  the  words  "  their  secret,"  read — their 
Sod.  f  And  Sod  was  the  name  for  the  great  Mysteries  of  Baal,  Adonis, 
and  Bacchus  who  were  all  sun-gods  and  had  serpents  for  symbols. 
The  kabalists  explain  the  allegory  of  the  fiery  serpents  by  saying,  that 
this  was  the  name  given  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  all  the  Levites  in  .short, 
and  that  Moses  was  the  chief  of  the  Sodales.  {  And  here  is  the  moment 
to  prove  our  statements. 

Moses  is  mentioned  by  several  old  historians  as  an  Egyptian  priest ; 
Manetho  says  he  was  a  hierophant  of  Hieropolis,  and  a  priest  of  the 
sun-god  Osiris,  and  that  his  name  was  Osarsiph.  Those  moderns,  who 
accept  it  as  a  fact  that  he  "  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  "  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, must  also  submit  to  the  right  interpretation  of  the  word  wisdom, 
which  was    throughout   the   world    known  as  a  S)nionym  of   initiation 

♦  Genesis  xlix. 

f  Dunlap,  in  his  introdnction  to  "  Sod,  the  Mysteries  of  Adonis/*  explains  the  word 
"  Sod,"  as  Arcanum;  religious  mystery  on  the  authority  of  Shindler's  **  Penteglott  " 
(1201).  "The  SECRET  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him,**  says  Psalm  xxv. 
14.  This  is  a  mistranslation  of  the  Christians,  for  it  ought  to  read  "  Sod  Ihoh  (the 
mysteries  of  lohoh)  are  for  those  who  fear  Him  "  (Dunlap :  **  Mysteries  of  Adonis,** 
xi.).  '^  Al  (£1)  is  terrible  in  the  great  Sod  of  the  Kedeshim  (the  priests,  the  holy,  the 
Initiated),  Psalm  Ixxxix.  7  **  (Ibid.). 

\  **  The  members  of  the  priest-colleges  were  called  Sodales ^^  saj-s  Freund's  "  Latin 
Lexicon**  (iy.  448).  ^'  Sodalities  were  constituted  in  tie  Idsean  Mysteries  of  the 
Mighty  Motebr,**  writes  Cicero  (*'  De  Senectute,**  13) ;  Dunlap :  '*  Myiteries  of 
Adoniiw" 
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into  the  secret  mysteries  of  the  MagL  Did  the  idea  never  strike  the 
reader  of  the  BibUj  that  an  alien  bom  and  brought  up  in  a  foreign 
country  could  not  and  would  not  possibly  have  been  admitted — ^we  will 
not  say  to  the  final  initiation,  the  grandest  mystery  of  all,  but  even 
to  share  the  knowledge  of  the  minor  priesthood,  those  who  belonged 
to  the  lesser  mysteries  ?  In  Genesis  xliii.  32,  we  read,  that  no  Egyptian 
could  seat  himself  to  eat  bread  with  the  brothers  of  Joseph,  *'  for  that 
is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians."  But  that  the  Egyptians  ate 
"with  him  (Joseph)  by  themselves."  The  above  proves  two  things: 
X,  that  Joseph,  whatever  he  was  in  his  heart,  had,  in  appearance  at 
least,  changed  his  religion,  married  the  daughter  of  a  priest  of  the 
'*  idolatrous  "  nation,  and  become  himself  an  Egyptian ;  otherwise,  the 
natives  would  not  have  eaten  bread  with  him.  And  2,  that  subs^ 
quently  Moses,  if  not  an  Eg3rptian  by  birth,  became  one  through  being 
admitted  into  the  priesthood,  and  thus  was  a  Sodale.  As  an  induc- 
tion, the  narrative  of  the  "  brazen  serpent  "(the  Caduceus  of  Mercury  or 
'Asclepios,  the  son  of  the  sun-god  Apollo-Python)  becomes  logical  and 
natural.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who  saved 
Moses  and  adopted  him,  is  called  by  Josephus  Thermuthis ;  and  the 
latter,  according  to  Wilkinson,  is  the  name  of  the  cup  sacred  to  Isis ;  ^ 
moreover,  Moses  is  said  to  descend  from  the  tribe  of  Levi.  We  will 
explain  the  kabalistic  ideas  as  to  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  great  prophet 
himself  more  fully  in  Volume  II. 

If  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  and  the  Chevalier  des  Mousseaux,  had  so 
much  at  heart  to  trace  the  identity  of  the  Mexicans  with  the  Canaanites, 
they  might  have  found  far  better  and  weightier  proofs  than  by  showing 
both  the  "accursed"  descendants  of  Ham.     For  instance,  they  might 
have  pointed  to  the  Nargal,  the  Chaldean  and  Assyrian  chief  of  the  Magi 
(Rab-Mag)  and  the  Nagal,  the  chief  sorcerer  of  the  Mexican  Indians 
Both  derive  their  names  from  Nergal-Sarezer,  the  Ass3rrian  god,  and  both 
have  the  same  faculties,  or  powers  to  have  an  attendant  damon  with 
whom  they  identify  themselves  completely.     The  Chaldean  and  Assyrian 
Nargal  kept  his  daemon,  in  the  shape  of  some  animal  considered  sacred, 
inside  the  temple  ;  the   Indian  Nagal  keeps  his  wherever  he  can — in  the 
neighboring  lake,  or  wood,  or  in  the  house,  under  the  shape  of  a  hoos^ 
hold  animal,  f 

We  find  the  Catholic  World,  newspaper,  in  a  recent  number,  bitterlf 
complaining  that  the  old  Pagan  element  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
America  does  not  seera  to  be  utterly  dead  in  the  United  States.    Even 

♦  Sec  Wilkinson :  **  Ancient  Egyptians,^  ▼©!  v.,  pt.  65. 
f  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  :  <*  Mexique,**  pp.  135-574. 
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where  tribes  have  been  for  long  years  under  the  care  of  Christian  teachers, 
heathen  rites  are  practiced  in  secret,  and  crypto-paganism,  or  nagualism^ 
flourishes  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Montezuma.  It  says  :  **  Nagualism  and 
voodoo-worship  " — as  it  calls  these  two  strange  sects — "  are  direct  devil- 
warship.  A  report  addressed  to  the  Cortes  in  x8i2,  by  Don  Pedro 
Baptista  Pino,  says :  '  All  the  pueblos  have  their  artufas — so  tha 
natives  call  subterranean  rooms  with  only  a  single  door,  where  they 
assemble  to  perform  their  feasts,  and  hold  meetings.  These  are 
impenetrable  temples  .  .  .  and  the  doors  are  always  closed  on  the 
Spaniards. 

*'  *  All  these  pueblos,  in  spite  of  the  sway  which  religion  has  had  over 
them,  cannot  forget  a  part  of  the  beliefs  which  have  been  transmitted  to 
them,  and  which  they  are  careful  to  transmit  to  their  descendants. 
Hence  come  the  adoration  they  render  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other 
heavenly  bodies,  the  respect  they  entertain  for  fire,  etc. 

"  *The  pueblo  chiefs  seem  to  be  at  the  same  time  ^iriests  ;  they  perform 
various  simple  rites,  by  which  the  power  of  the  sun  and  of  Montezuma  is 
recognized,  as  well  as  the  power  (according  to  some  accounts)  of  the 
Great  Snake,  to  whom,  by  order  of  Montezuma,  they  are  to  look  for 
life.  They  also  officiate  in  certain  ceremonies  with  which  they  pray  for 
rain.  There  are  painted  representations  of  the  Great  Snake,  together 
with  that  of  a  misshapen,  red-haired  man,  declared  to  stand  for  Monte- 
zuma. Of  this  last  there  was  also,  in  the  year  1845,  i"  ^he  pueblo  of 
Laguna,  a  rude  effigy  or  idol,  intended,  apparently,  to  represent  only  the 
head  of  the  deity.'  "  ♦ 

The  perfect  identity  of  the  rites,  ceremonies,  traditions,  and  even  the 
names  of  the  deities,  among  the  Mexicans  and  ancient  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians,  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  South  America  being  peopled  by  a 
colony  which  mysteriously  found  its  way  across  the  Atlantic.  \\'hen  ? 
at  what  period  ?  History  is  silent  on  that  point ;  but  those  who  consider 
that  there  is  no  tradition,  sanctified  by  ages,  without  a  certain  sediment 
of  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it,  believe  in  the  j4f/anfis-\egend.  There  are, 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  a  handful  of  thoughtful  and  solitary 
students,  who  pass  their  lives  in  obscurity,  far  from  the  rumors  of  the 
world,  studying  the  great  problems  of  the  physical  and  spiritual  universes. 
They  have  their  secret  records  in  which  are  preserved  the  fruits  of  the 
scholastic  labors  of  the  long  line  of  recluses  whose  successors  they  are. 
The  knowledge  of  their  early  ancestors,  the  sages  of  India,  Babylonia, 
Nineveh,  and  the  imperial  Thebes;  the  legends  and  traditions  com- 
mented upon  by  the  masters  of  Solon,  Pythagoras,  and   Plato,  in  the 

•  ••  Catholic  World,"  N.  Y.,  January,  1877 :  Article  Nagualism,  Voodoobm,  etc 
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marble  halls  of  Heliopolis  and  Sals;  traditions  which,  in  thcx  dajrs, 
already  seemed  to  hardly  glimmer  from  behind  tlie  foggy  curtain  of  the 
past ; — all  this,  and  much  more,  is  recorded  on  indestructible  parchment, 
and  passed  with  jealous  care  from  one  adept  to  another.  These  men 
believe  the  story  of  the  Atlantis  to  be  no  fable,  but  maintain  that  at 
different  epochs  of  the  past  huge  islands,  and  even  continents,  existed 
where  now  there  is  but  a  wild  waste  of  waters.  In  those  submerged 
temples  and  libraries  the  archaeologist  would  find,  could  he  but  explore 
them,  the  materials  for  filling  all  the  gaps  that  now  exist  in  what  we 
imagine  is  history.  They  say  that  at  a  remote  epoch  a  traveller  could 
traverse  what  is  now  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  almost  the  entire  distance  by 
land,  crossing  in  boats  from  one  island  to  another,  n^ere  narrow  straits 
then  existed. 

Oiir  suspicion  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  cis-Atlantic  and  trans-At- 
lantic races  is  strengthened  upon  reading  about  the  wonders  wrought  by 
Quetzo  Cohuatl,  the  Mexican  magician.  His  wand  must  be  closely-re- 
lated to  the  traditional  sapphire-stick  of  Moses,  the  stick  which  bloomed 
in  the  garden  of  Raguel-Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  and  upon  which  was  en- 
graved the  ineffable  name.  The  **  four  men  "  described  as  the  real  four 
ancestors  of  the  human  race,  **  who  were  neither  begotten  by  the  gods, 
nor  born  of  woman,"  but  whose  "creation  was  a  wonder  wrought  by  the 
Creator,"  and  who  were  made  after  three  attempts  at  manufacturing 
men  had  failed,  equally  present  some  striking  points  of  similarity  with 
the  esoteric  explanations  of  the  Hennetists ;  ♦  they  also  undeniably 
recall  the  four  sons  of  God  of  the  Egyptian  theogony.  Moreover,  as 
any  one  may  infer,  the  resemblance  of  this  myth  to  the  narrative  re- 
lated in  Genesis^  will  be  apparent  to  even  a  superficial  observer.  These 
four  ancestors  "  could  reason  and  speak,  their  sight  was  unlimited,  and 
they  knew  all  things  at  once."f  When  **  they  had  rendered  thanks  to 
their  Creator  for  their  existence,  the  gods  were  frightened^  and  they 
breathed  a  cloud  over  the  eyes  of  men  that  they  might  see  a  certain  dis- 
tance only,  and  not  be  like  the  gods  themselves"  This  bears  directly 
upon  the  sentence  in  Genesis,  "  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us, 
to  know  good  and  evil ;  and  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take 
also  of  the  tree  of  life,"  etc.  Then,  again,  **  While  they  were  asleep  God 
gave  them  wives,"  etc. 


*  In  '*  Hesiod,*'  Zeus  creates  liis  third  race  of  men  out  of  ash-treeib  In  **  Popol- 
Vuh,''  we  are  told  the  third  race  of  men  is  created  out  of  the  tree  '*  tzite,"  and  womea 
are  made  from  the  marrow  of  a  reed  which  was  called  *'  sUmic.'*  This  also  is  a  stnoff 
coincidence. 

t  "  Popol-Vuh,"  reviewed  by  Max  MiiUer. 
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We  disclaim  the  least  intention  to  disrespectfully  suggest  ideas  to 
those  who  are  so  wise  as  to  need  no  hint  But  we  roust  bear  in  mind 
that  authentic  treatises  upon  ancient  magic  of  the  Chaldean  and  Egyp- 
tian lore  are  not  scattered  about  in  public  libraries,  and  at  auction  sales. 
That  such  exist  is  nevertheless  a  fact  for  many  students  of  the  arcane 
philosophy.  Is  it  not  of  the  greatest  importance  for  every  antiquarian  to 
be  acquainted  at  least  superficially  with  their  contents  ?  '*  The  four  an- 
cestors of  the  race,"  adds  Max  Miiller,  *^  seem  to  have  had  a  long  life, 
and  when  at  last  they  came  to  die,  they  disappeared  in  a  mysterious 
manner,  and  left  to  their  sons  what  is  called  the  hidden  majesty^  which 
was  never  to  be  opened  by  human  hands.    What  it  was  we  do  not  know.*' 

If  there  is  no  relationship  between  this  hidden  majesty  and  the 
hidden  glory  of  the  Chaldean  Kabala,  which  we  are  told  was  left  be- 
hind him  by  Enoch  when  he  was  translated  in  such  a  mysterious  way, 
then  we  must  discredit  all  circumstantial  evidence.  But  is  it  not  barely 
possible  that  these  **  four  ancestors  "  of  the  Quiche  race  typify  in  their 
esoteric  sense  the  four  successive  progenitors  of  men,  mentioned  in 
Genesis  L,  ii.,  and  vL  ?  In  the  first  chapter,  the  first  man  is  bi-sexual — 
"  male  and  female  created  he  them  " — and  answers  to  the  hermaphrodite 
deities  of  the  subsequent  mythologies ;  the  second,  Adam,  made  out  of 
"  the  dust  of  the  ground"  and  uni-sexual  and  answering  to  the  "  sons  of 
God "  of  chapter  vi. ;  the  third,  the  giants,  or  nephilim^  who  are  only 
hinted  at  in  the  Bible^  but  fully  explained  elsewhere ;  the  fourth,  the 
parents  of  men  "whose  daughters  were  fair." 

Taking  the  admitted  facts  that  the  Mexicans  had  their  magicians  from 
the  remote  periods  ;  that  the  same  remark  applies  to  all  the  ancient  re- 
ligions of  the  world  ;  that  a  strong  resemblance  prevails  not  only  in  the 
forms  of  their  ceremonial  worship,  but  also  in  the  very  names  used  to  desig- 
nate certain  magical  implements  ;  and  finally  that  all  other  clews,  in  ac- 
cordance with  scientific  deductions,  have  failed  (some  because  swallowed 
up  in  the  bottomless  pit  of  coincidences),  why  should  we  not  turn  to  the 
great  authorities  upon  magic,  and  see  whether,  under  this  "  aftergrowth 
of  fantastic  nonsense,"  there  may  not  be  a  deep  substratum  of  truth  ? 
Here  we  are  not  willing  to  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  send  the 
scientists  to  the  KabeUa  and  the  Hermetic  books  to  study  magic,  but  to 
the  authorities  on  magic  to  discover  materials  for  history  and  science. 
We  have  no  idea  of  incurring  the  wrathful  denunciations  of  the  Acade- 
micians, by  an  indiscretion  like  that  of  poor  des  Mousseaux,  when  he 
tried  to  force  them  to  real  his  demonological  Memoir e  and  investigate 
the  Devil. 

The  History  of  Bernal  Diaz  de  Costilla^  a  follower  of  Cortez,  gives 
as  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  refinement  and  intelligence  of  the 
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people  whom  they  conquered ;  but  the  descriptions  are  too  long  to  be 
inserted  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Aztecs  appeared  in  more  than 
one  way  to  have  resembled  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  civilization  and 
refinement.  Among  both  peoples  magic  or  the  arcane  natural  phDosophj 
was  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree.  Add  to  this  that  Greece,  the 
*'  later  cradle  of  the  arts  and  sciences,''  and  India,  cradle  of  religions, 
were  and  are  still  devoted  to  its  study  and  practice — ^and  who  shall  ven- 
ture to  discredit  its  dignity  as  a  study,  and  its  profundity  as  a  science  ? 

There  never  was,  nor  can  there  be  more  than  one  universal  religion ; 
for  there  can  be  but  one  truth  concerning  God.  Like  an  immense  chain 
whose  upper  end,  the  alpha,  remains  invisibly  emanating  from  a  Deity— 
in  statu  abscondito  with  every  primitive  theology — it  encircles  our  globe 
in  every  direction ;  it  leaves  not  even  the  darkest  comer  unvisited,  before 
the  other  end,  the  omega,  turns  back  on  its  way  to  be  again  received  where 
It  first  emanated.  On  this  divine  chain  was  stnmg  the  exoteric  symbology 
of  every  people.  Their  variety  of  form  is  powerless  to  affect  their  sub- 
stance, and  under  their  diverse  ideal  types  of  the  universe  of  matter,  sym- 
bolizing its  vivifying  principles,  the  uncorrupted  immaterial  image  of  the 
spirit  of  being  guiding  them  is  the  same. 

So  far  as  human  intellect  can  go  in  the  ideal  interpretation  of  the 
spiritual  universe,  its  laws  and  powers,  the  last  word  was  pronounced 
ages  since  ;  and,  if  the  ideas  of  Plato  can  be  simplified  for  the  sake  of 
easier  comprehension,  the  spirit  of  their  substance  can  neither  be  altered, 
nor  removed  without  material  damage  to  the  truth.  Let  human  brains 
submit  themselves  to  torture  for  thousands  of  years  to  come ;  let  the- 
ology perplex  faith  and  mime  it  with  the  enforcing  of  incomprehensible 
dogmas  in  metaphysics ;  and  science  strengthen  skepticism,  by  pulling 
down  the  tottering  remains  of  spiritual  intuition  in  mankind,  with  her 
demonstrations  of  its  fallibility,  eternal  truth  can  never  be  destroyed. 
We  find  its  last  possible  expression  in  our  human  language  in  the  Per- 
sian Logos,  the  Honover^  or  the  living  manifested  Word  of  God.  The 
Zoroastrian  Enoch-  Verihe  is  identical  with  the  Jewish  **  /  am ; "  and 
the  ** Great  Spirit"  of  the  poor,  untutored  Indian,  is  the  manifested 
Brahma  of  the  Hindu  philosopher.  One  of  the  latter,  Tcharaka,  a  Hin- 
du physician,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  5,000  years  b.  a,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  origin  of  things,  called  Usa^  thus  beautifully  expresses  himself: 
**  Our  Earth  is,  like  all  the  luminous  bodies  that  surround  us,  one  of  the 
atoms  of  the  immense  Whole  of  which  we  show  a  slight  conception  by 
terming  it — the  Infinite." 

"There  is  but  one  light,  and  there  is  but  one  darkness,"  says  a 
Siamese  proverb.  Dctmon  est  Deus  inversus^  the  Devil  is  the  shadow  of 
God,  states  the  universal  kabalistic  axiom.    Could  light  exist  but  fiv 
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primeval  darkness?  And  did  not  the  brilliant,  s.inny  universe  ^st 
stretch  its  infant  arms  from  the  swaddling  bands  of  dark  and  dreary 
chaos  ?  If  the  Christian  ^"^ fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all  "  is  a 
revelation,  then  we  must  admit  that,  if  there  is  a  devil,  he  must  be 
included  in  this  fulness^  and  be  a  part  of  that  which  "  filleth  all  in  all/' 
From  time  immemorial  the  justification  of  the  Deity,  and  His  separation 
from  the  existing  evil  was  attempted,  and  the  object  was  reached  by  the 
old  Oriental  philosophy  in  the  foundation  of  the  theodiki ;  but  their  meta- 
physical views  on  the  fallen  spirit^  have  never  been  disfigured  by  the 
creation  of  an  anthropomorphic  personality  of  the  Devil  as  was  done 
subsequently  by  the  leading  lights  of  Christian  theology.  A  personal  fiend, 
who  opposes  the  Deity,  and  impedes  progress  on  its  way  to  perfection, 
is  to  be  sought  only  on  earth  amid  humanity,  not  in  heaven. 

Thus  is  it  that  all  the  religious  monuments  of  old,  in  whatever  land 
or  under  whatever  climate,  are  the  expression  of  the  same  identical 
thoughts,  the  key  to  which  is  in  the  esoteric  doctrine.  It  would  be  vain, 
without  studying  the  latter,  to  seek  to  unriddle  the  mysteries  enshroud 
ed  for  centuries  in  the  temples  and  ruins  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  or  those 
of  Central  America,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Nagkon-Wat  of  Cambodia. 
If  each  of  these  was  built  by  a  different  nation  ;  and  neither  nation  had 
had  intercourse  with  the  others  for  ages,  it  is  also  certain  that  all  were 
planned  and  built  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  priests.  And  the 
clergy  of  every  nation,  though  practicing  rites  and  ceremonies  which  may 
have  differed  externally,  had  evidently  been  initiated  into  the  same  tra- 
ditional mysteries  which  were  taught  all  over  the  world. 

In  order  to  institute  a  better  comparison  between  the  specimens  of 
prehistoric  architecture  to  be  found  at  the  most  opposite  points  of  the 
globe,  we  have  but  to  point  to  the  grandiose  Hindu  ruins  of  Ellora  in 
the  Dekkan,  the  Mexican  Chichen-Itza,  in  Yucatan,  and  the  still  grander 
ruins  of  Copan,  in  Guatemala.  They  present  such  features  of  resem- 
blance that  it  seems  impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  that  they  were 
built  by  peoples  moved  by  the  same  religious  ideas,  and  that  had  reached 
an  equal  level  of  highest  civilization  in  arts  and  sciences. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of  the  whole  globe,  a  more  impos- 
ing mass  of  ruins  than  Nagkon-Wat,  the  wonder  and  puzzle  of  European 
archaeologists  who  venture  into  Siam.  And  when  we  say  ruins,  the  ex- 
pression is  hardly  correct ;  for  nowhere  are  there  buildings  of  such  tre 
mendous  antiquity  to  be  found  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than 
Nagkon-Wat,  and  the  ruins  of  Angkorthdm,  the  great  temple. 

Hidden  far  away  in  the  province  of  Siamrap — eastern  Siam — in  the 
midst  of  a  most  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  surrounded  by  almost  im- 
penetrable forests  of  palms,  cocoa-trees,  and  betel-nut,  "  the  general  ap 
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pearance  of  the  wonderful  temple  is  beautiful  and  romantic,  as  well  as  im 
pressive  and  grand,"  says  Mr.  Vincent,  a  recent  traveller.*  **  We  whose 
good  fortune  it  is  to  live  in>  the  nineteenth  century,  are  accustomed  tu 
boast  of  the  perfection  and  preeminence  of  our  modern  dvilixation  ;  of  the 
grandeur  of  ouf  attainments  in  science,  art,  literature,  and  what  not,  as 
compared  with  those  whom  we  call-  ancients ;  but  still  we  are  compelled 
to  admit  that  they  have  far  excelled  our  recent  endeavors  in  many 
things,  and  notably  in  the  fine  arts  of  painting,  architecture,  and  sculp- 
ture. We  were  but  just  looking  upon  a  most  wonderful  example  of  the 
two  latter,  for  in  style  and  beauty  of  architecture,  solidity  of  construction, 
and  magnificent  and  elaborate  carving  and  sculpture,  the  Great  Nagkoo- 
Wat  has  no  superior,  certainly  no  rival  standing  at  the  present  day.  The 
first  view  of  the  ruins  is  overwhelming." 

Thus  the  opinion  of  another  traveller  is  added  to  that  of  many  pre- 
ceding ones,  including  archaeologists  and  other  competent  critics,  who 
have  believed  that  the  ruins  of  the  past  Egyptian  splendor  deserve  no 
higher  eulogium  than  Nagkon-Wat. 

According  to  our  plan,  we  will  allow  more  impartial  critics  than  our- 
selves to  describe  the  place,  since,  in  a  work  professedly  devoted  to  a  vin- 
dication of  the  ancients,  the  testimony  of  so  enthusiastic  an  advocate 
as  the  present  writer  may  be  questioned.  We  have,  nevertheless,  seen 
Nagkon-Wat  under  exceptionally  favorable  circumstances,  and  can,  there- 
fore, certify  to  the  general  correctness  of  Mr.  Vincent's  description.  He 
says  : 

*^  We  entered  upon  an  immense  causeway,  the  stairs  of  which  were 
flanked  with  six  huge  griffins,  each  cai-ved  from  a  single  block  of  stone. 
The  causeway  is  ...  725  feet  in  length,  and  is  paved  with  stones 
each  of  which  measures  four  feet  in  length  by  two  in  breadth.  On  either 
side  of  It  are  artificial  lakes  fed  by  springs,  and  each  covering  about  five 
acres  of  ground.  .  .  .  The  outer  wall  of  Nagkon-Wat  (the  city  of  mon- 
asteries)  is  half  a  mile  square,  with  gateways  .  .  .  which  are  handsomely 
carved  with  figures  of  gods  and  dragons.  The  foundations  are  ten  feet  in 
height.  .  .  .  The  entire  edifice,  including  the  roof,  is  of  stone,  du/  wiihowi 
cement  J  and  so  closely  fitting  are  tlu  joints  as  even  now  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
cernible. .  .  .  The  shape  of  the  building  is  oblong,  being  796  feet  in 
length,  and  588  in  width,  while  the  highest  central  pagoda  rises  some  250 
odd  feet  above  the  ground,  and  four  others,  at  the  angles  of  the  court,  are 
each  about  150  feet  in  height." 

The  above  underscored  lines  are  suggestive  to  travellers  who  have 
remarked  and  admired  the  same  wonderful  mason-woik:  in  die  F^ryptiag 

*  Fnmk  Vincent,  Jun. ;  «« The  Land  of  the  While  Elepluuit,*»  pc  909. 
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reniainf .  If  the  same  workmen  did  not  lay  the  courses  in  both  xoun tries 
we  must  at  least  think  that  the  secret  of  this  matchless  wall-building  was 
equally  known  to  the  architects  of  every  land. 

*'  Passing,  we  ascend  a  platform  .  .  .  and  enter  the  temple  itself 
through  a  columned  portico,  the  facade  of  which  is  beautifully  carved  in 
basso-relievo  with  ancient  mythological  subjects.  From  this  doorway,  on 
either  side,  runs  a  corridor  with  a  double  row  of  columns,  cut — base  and 
capital — ^from  single  blocks,  with  a  double,  oval-shaped  roof,  covered  with 
carving  and  consecutive  sculptures  upon  the  outer  wall.  This  gallery  of 
sculptures,  which  forms  the  exterior  of  the  temple,  consists  of  over  half  a 
mile  of  continuous  pictures,  cut  in  basso-relievo  upon  sandstone  slabs  six 
feet  in  width,  and  represents  subjects  taken  from  Hindu  mythology,  from 
the  Ramayana — the  Sanscrit  epic  poem  of  India,  with  its  25,000  verses 
describing  the  exploits  of  the  god  Rama,  and  the  son  of  the  King  of 
Oudh.  The  contests  of  the  King  of  Ceylon,  and  Hanouma,*  the  mon- 
key-god, are  graphically  represented.  There  is  no  keystone  used  in  the 
arch  of  this  corridor.  On  the  walls  are  sculptured  the  immense  number 
of  100,000  separate  figures.  One  picture  from  the  Ramaydna  .  .  . 
occupies  240  feet  of  the  wall.  ...  In  the  Nagkon-Watzst  many  as  1,532 
solid  columns  have  been  counted,  and  among  the  entire  ruins  of  Angkor 
.  .  .  the  immense  number  of  6,000,  almost  all  of  tliem  hewn  from 
single  blocks  and  artistically  carved.  .  .  . 

**  But  who  built  Nagkon-  Wat  ?  and  when  was  it  built  ?  Learned  men 
have  attempted  to  form  opinions  from  studies  of  its  construction,  and 
especially  ornamentation,"  and   have   failed.     ^'  Native  Cambodian  his- 

*  The  Hanoumft  is  over  three  feet  tall,  and  black  as  a  coaL  The  Ramayana^  giv- 
ing the  biography  of  this  sacred  monkey,  relates  that  Hanoumft  was  formerly  a  powerful 
chieftain,  who  being  the  greatest  friend  of  Rama,  helped  him  to  find  his  wife,  Sithd, 
who  had  been  carried  off  to  Ceylon  by  Rivana,  the  mighty  king  of  the  giants.  After 
iiaxnerous  adventures  Hanoumft  was  caught  by  the  latter,  while  visiting  the  city  of  th« 
giant  as  Rama's  spy.  For  this  crime  Rilvana  had  the  poor  Hanoumft's  tail  oiled  and 
set  oa  fire,  and  it  was  in  extinguishing  it  that  the  monkey-god  became  so  black  in  the  face 
that  neither  himself  nor  his  posterity  could  ever  get  rid  of  the  color.  If  we  have  to 
believe  Hindu  legends  this  same  Hanoumft  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Europeans; 
a  tradition  which,  though  strictly  Darwinian,  hence,  scientific,  is  by  no  means  flatter- 
ing to  us.  The  legend  states  that  for  services  rendered,  Rama,  the  hero  and  demi-god, 
gave  in  marriage  to  the  monkey- warriors  of  his  army  the  daughters  of  the  giants  of 
Ceylon — the  Bikshasas — and  granted  them,  moreover,  as  a  dowry,  all  western  parts 
of  the  world.  Repairing  thence,  the  monkeys  and  their  giant-wives  lived  happily  and 
bad  a  number  of  descendants.  The  latter  are  the  present  Europeans.  Dravidian  wordf 
are  found  in  Western  Europe,  indicating  that  there  wa<%  an  original  unity  of  race  and 
language  between  the  populations.  May  it  not  l)e  a  hint  that  the  traditions  are  akin, 
af  elfin  and  kobold  races  m  Europe  and  monkeys,  actually  co^;nate  with  them  ip 
Hindustan  ? 
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torians/'  adds  Vincent,  '*  reckon  2,400  from  the  building  of  the  tempk 
...  I  asked  one  of  them  how  long  Nagkon-  Wat  had  been  built.  .  .  . 
*•  None  can  tell  when.  ...  I  do  not  know ;  it  must  have  either  sprung  up 
from  the  ground  or  been  built  by  giants,  or  perhaps  by  the  angels '  .  . 
was  the  answer." 

When  Stephens  asked  the  native  Indians  "  Who  built  Copan  ?  .  .  . 
what  nation  traced  the  hieroglyphic  designs,  sculptured  these  elegant 
figures  and  carvings,  these  emblematical  designs  ?  "  the  dull  answer  he 
received  was  "  Quien  Sabe  f  " — who  knows  I  "  All  is  mystery  ;  dark, 
impenetrable  mystery,"  writes  Stephens.  "  In  Egypt,  the  colossal  skele- 
tons of  gigantic  temples  stand  in  all  the  nakedness  of  desolation.  Here, 
an  immense  forest  shrouded  the  ruins,  hiding  thenf  from  sight."  * 

But  there  are  perhaps  many  circumstances,  trifling  for  archaeologists 
unacquainted  with  the  "  idle  and  fanciful "  legends  of  old,  hence  over- 
looked ;  otherwise  the  discovery  might  have  sent  them  on  a  new  train  of 
thought.  One  is  the  invariable  presence  in  the  Egyptian,  Mexican,  and 
Siamese  ruined  temples,  of  the  monkey.  The  Egyptian  cynocephalus 
assumes  the  same  postures  as  the  Hindu  and  Siamese  Hanouma ;  and 
among  the  sculptured  fragments  of  Copan,  Stephens  found  the  remains 
of  colossal  apes  or  baboons,  **  strongly  resembling  in  outline  and  ap- 
pearance the  four  monstrous  animals  which  once  stood  in  front,  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  now  in  Paris,f  and  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  cynocephali,  were  worshipped  at  Thebes."  In  almost 
every  Buddhist  temple  there  are  idols  of  huge  monkeys  kept,  and  some 
people  have  in  their  houses  white  monkeys  on  purpose  "  to  keep  bad 
spirits  away." 

"  Was  civilization,"  writes  Louis  de  Cam6, J  "  in  the  complex  meaning 
we  give  that  word,  in  keeping  among  the  ancient  Cambodians  with  what 
Buch  prodigies  of  architecture  seem  to  indicate  ?  The  age  of  Pheidias 
was  that  of  Sophocles,  Socrates,  and  Plato  ;  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 
succeeded  Dante.  There  are  luminous  epochs  during  which  the  human 
mind,  developing  itself  in  every  direction,  triumphs  in  all,  and  creates 
masterpieces  wAUA  spring  from  the  same  inspiration^*  "  Nagkon-Wat,* 
concludes  Vincent,  "  must  be  ascribed  to  other  than  ancient  Cambo 
dians.  But  to  whom  ?  .  .  .  There  exist  no  credible  traditions ;  all  is 
absurd  fable  or  legend^ 

The  latter  sentence  has  become  of  late  a  sort  of  cant  phrase  in  the 
mouths  of  travellers  and  archaeologists.      When  they  have  found  thai 

•  **  Incidents  of  Travels  in  Central  America,  etc.,"  voL  L,  p.  105. 
f  They  stand  no  more,  for  the  obelisk  alone  was  removed  to  PuiiL 
I  See  •'  The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant,"  p.  321. 
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no  clew  is  attainable  unless  it  can  be  found  in  popular  legends,  they  turn 
away  discouraged,  and  a  final  verdict  is  withheld.  At  the  same  time 
Vincent  quotes  a  writer  who  remarks  that  these  ruins  **are  as  im(\)sing 
as  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  or  Memphis,  but  more  mysterious."  Mouhot 
thinks  they  were  erected  **  by  some  ancient  Michael  Angelo,**  and  adds 
that  Nagkon-Wat  "  is  grander  than  anything  left  to  us  by  Greece  or 
Rome."  Furthermore  Mouhot  ascribes  the  building  again  to  some  of 
the  lost  tribes  of  Israel^  and  is  corroborated  in  that  opinion  by  Miche,  the 
French  Bishop  of  Cambodia,  who  confesses  that  he  is  struck  "  by  the 
Hebrew  character  of  the  faces  of  many  of  the  savage  Sti^ns."  Henri 
Mouhot  believes  that,  "without  exaggeration,  the  oldest  parts  of  Ang- 
kor may  be  fixed  at  more  than  2,000  years  ago."  This,  then,  in  com- 
parison with  the  pyramids,  would  make  them  quite  modern ;  the  date  is 
the  more  incredible,  because  the  pictures  on  the  walls  may  be  proved  to 
belong  to  those  archaic  ages  when  Poseidon  and  the  Kabeiri  were  wor- 
shipped throughout  the  continent.  Had  Nagkon-Wat  been  built,  as  Dr. 
Adolf  Bastian  *  will  have  it,  "  for  the  reception  of  the  learned  patriarch, 
Buddhagosa,  who  brought  the  holy  books  of  the  Trai-Pidok  from  Ceylon ; 
or,  as  Bishop  Pallcgoix.  who  **  refers  the  erection  of  this  edifice  to  the 
reign  of  Phra  Pathum  Suriving,"  when  "  the  sacred  books  of  the  Budd- 
hists were  brought  from  Ceylon,  and  Buddhism  became  the  religion  of 
the  Cambodians,"  how  is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  following  ? 

"We  see  in  this  same  temple  carved  images  of  Buddha,  four,  and 
even  thirty- two-armed,  and  two  and  sixteen-headed  gods,  the  Indian 
Vishnu,  gods  with  wings^  Burmese  heads,  Hindu  figures,  and  Ceylon 
mythology.  .  .  .  You  see  warriors  riding  upon  elephants  and  in  chariots, 
foot  soldiers  with  shield  and  spear,  boats,  tigers,  griffins  .  .  .  serpents, 
fishes,  crocodiles,  bullocks  .  .  .  soldiers  of  immense  physical  development, 
with  helmets,  and  some  people  with  beards — probably  Moors.  The 
figures,"  adds  Mr.  Vincent,  "stand  somewhat  like  those  on  the  great 
Egyptian  monuments,  the  side  partly  turned  toward  the  front  .  .  .  and 
I  noticed,  besides,  five  horsemen,  armed  with  spear  and  sword,  riding 
abreast,  like  those  seen  upon  the  Assyrian  tablets  in  the  British  Museum."f 

For  our  part,  we  may  add,  that  there  are  on  the  walls  several  repeti- 
tions of  Dagon,  the  man-fish  of  the  Babylonians,  and  of  the  Kabeirian 
gods  of  Samothrace.  This  may  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  few 
archaeologists  who  examined  the  place ;  but  upon  stricter  inspection  they 
will  be  found  there,  as  well  as  the  reputed  father  of  the  Kabeiri — Vulcan,. 
with  his  bolts  and  implements,  having  near  him  a  king  with  a  sceptre  if 

•  The  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
f  "The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant,"  p.  215. 
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his  hand,  which  is  the  counterpart  of  tlyit  of  Cheronaea,  or  the  'sccptn 
of  Agamemnon,"  so-called,  said  to  have  been  presented  to  him  bj  the  lame 
god  of  Leumos.  In  another  place  we  find  Vulcan,  recognizable  by  hii 
hammer  and  pincers,  but  under  the  shape  of  a  monkey,  as  usually  repre- 
sented by  the  Egyptians. 

Now,  if  Nagkon-Wat  is  essentially  a  Buddhist  temple,  how  comes  it 
to  have  on  its  walls  basso-reiievos  of  completely  an  Assyrian  character; 
and  Kabeirian  gods  which,  though  universally  worshipped  as  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  Asiatic  mystery-gods,  had  already  been  abandoned  200  years 
B.C.,  and  the  Samothracian  mysteries  themselves  completely  altered? 
Whence  the  popular  tradition  concerning  the  Prince  of  Roma  among  the 
Cambodians,  a  personage  mentioned  by  all  the  native  historians,  who  at- 
tribute to  him  the  foundation  of  the  temple  ?  Is  it  not  barely  possible 
that  even  the  Ramaydna,  itself,  the  famous  epic  poem,  is  but  the  original 
of  Homer's  Iliad^  as  it  was  suggested  some  years  ago  ?  The  beautiful 
Paris,  carrying  off  Helen,  looks  very  much  like  Ravana,  king  of  the 
giants,  eloping  with  Sita,  R&ma*s  wife  ?  The  Trojan  war  is  a  counterpart 
of  the  Ramaydna  war ;  moreover,  Herodotus  assures  us  that  the  Trojan 
heroes  and  gods  date  in  Greece  only  from  the  days  of  the  Iliad.  In 
such  a  case  even  Hanouma,  the  monkey-god,  would  be  but  Vulcan  in 
disguise ;  the  more  so  that  the  Cambodian  tradition  makes  the  founder 
of  Angkor  come  from  Roma^  which  they  place  at  the  western  end  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  Hindu  Roma  also  apportions  the  west  to  the  descen- 
dants of  Hanouma. 

Hypothetical  as  the  suggestion  may  now  seem,  it  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, if  even  for  the  sake  of  being  refuted.  The  Abb6  Jaquenet,  a 
Catholic  missionary  in  Cochin  China,  ever  ready  to  connect  the  least 
glimmer  of  historical  light  with  that  of  Christian  revelation,  writes, 
"  Whether  we  consider  the  commercial  relations  of  the  Jews  .  .  .  when, 
in  the  height  of  their  power,  the  combined  fleets  of  Hiram  and  Solomon 
went  to  seek  the  treasures  of  Ophir,  or  whether  we  come  lower  down, 
to  the  dispersion  of  the  ten  tribes  who,  instead  of  returning  from  cap- 
tivity, set  out  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  reached  the  shores 
of  the  ocean  .  .  .  the  shining  of  the  light  of  revelation  in  the  far  East 
is  not  the  less  incontestable.'' 

It  looks  certainly  "incontestable"  enough  if  we  reverse  the  position 
and  admit  that  all  the  light  that  ever  shone  on  the  Israelites  came  to 
them  from  this  "far  East,"  passing  first  through  the  Chaldeans  and 
Egyptians.  The  first  thing  to  settle,  is  to  find  out  who  were  the  Israelites 
themselves  ;  and  that  is  the  most  vital  question.  Many  historians  seem  tc 
claim,  with  good  reason,  that  the  Jews  were  similar  or  identical  with  tic 
ancient   Phoenicians^  but  the  Phoenicians  were  beyond  any   doubt  at 
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^Ethiopian  race ;  moreover,  the  present  race  of  Punjaub  are  hybridized 
with  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians.  Herodotus  traces  the  Hebrews  to  the  Persian 
Gulf ;  and  south  of  that  place  were  the  Himyarites  (the  Arabians) ;  beyond, 
the  early  Chaldeans  and  Susinians,  the  great  builders.  This  seems  to 
establish  pretty  well  their  Ethiopian  affinity.  Megasthenes  says  that  the 
Jews  were  an  Indian  sect  called  Kalaniy  and  their  theology  resembled 
that  uf  tlie  Indians.  Other  authors  also  suspect  that  the  colonized  Jews 
or  the  Judeans  were  the  Yadus  from  Afghanistan — the  old  India.*  Euse- 
bius  tells  us  that  '*  the  Ethiopians  came  from  the  river  Indus  and  settled 
near  Egypt."  More  research  may  show  that  the  Tamil  Hindus,  who  are 
accused  by  the  uiissionaries  of  worshipping  the  Devil — Kutti-Sattan — 
only  honor,  after  all,  Seth  or  Satan,  worshipped  by  the  biblical  Hittites. 

But  if  the  Jews  were  in  the  twilight  of  history  the  Phoenicians,  the 
latter  may  be  traced  themselves  to  the  nations  who  used  the  old  Sanscrit 
Language.  Carthage  was  a  Phoenician  city,  hence  its  name ;  for  Tyie  was 
equally  Kartha,  In  the  Bible  the  words  Kir^  Kirjath  are  frequently 
found.  Their  tutelar  god  was  styled  Mel-Kartha  (Mel,  Baal),  or  tutelar 
lord  of  the  city.  In  Sanscrit  a  city  or  communal  was  a  cHl  and  its  lord 
was  Heri.  \  Her-culeus  is  therefore  the  translation  of  Melkarth  and 
Sanscrit  in  origin.  Moreover  all  the  Cyclopean  races  were  Phoenicians. 
In  the  Odyssey  the  Kuklopes  (Cyclops)  are  the  Libyan  shepherds ;  and 
Herodotus  describes  them  as  miners  and  great  builders.  They  are  the 
ancient  Titans  or  giants,  who  in  Hesiod  forge  bolts  for  2^us.  They  are 
the  biblical  Zamzummim  from  the  land  of  the  giants,  the  Anakim. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  excavators  of  Ellora,  the  builders  of  the 
old  Pagodas,  the  architects  of  Copan  and  of  the  ruins  of  Central  America, 
those  of  Nagkon-Wat,  and  those  of  the  Egyptian  remains  were,  if  not  of 
the  same  race,  at  least  of  the  same  religion — the  one  taught  in  the  oldest 
Mysteries.  Besides,  the  figures  on  the  walls  of  Angkor  are  purely  archaic, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  images  and  idols  of  Buddha,  who  may  be 
of  a  far  later  origin.  *'  What  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  this  section," 
says  Dr.  Bastian,  '*  is  the  fact  that  the  artist  has  represented  the  differ- 
ent nationalities  in  all  their  distinctive  characteristic  features,  from  the 
flat-nosed  savage  in  the  tasselled  garb  of  the  Pnom  and  the  short-haired 
Lao,  to  the  straight- nosed  Rajaput,  with  sword  and  shield,  and  the  bearded 

I*  The  Phoenician  Dido  b  the  feminine  of  David  nn,  Tl'l.  Under  the  name  of  A» 
tart^,  she  led  the  Phoenician  colonies,  and  her  image  was  on  the  prow  of  their  a}  ipfc. 
But  David  and  Saul  are  names  belonging  t3  Afghanistan  also. 

f  (Prof.  A  Wilder.)    Thb  archaeologist  says:  '*I  regard  the  iEthiopian,  Cushite 
and  Hamitic  races  as  the  building  and  artbtic  race  who  worshipped  Baal  (Siva),  or 
Bd — made   temples,  grottos,  pyramids,  and  used  a  language  of  peculiar  type.     Raw- 
iiifion  derives  that  language  from  the  TmanUuu  in  Hindustan.** 
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Moor  J  giTing  a  cata  ogue  of  nationalities,  like  another  column  of  TVaJan^ 
in  the  predominant  physical  conformation  of  each  race.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  such  a  prevalence  of  Hellenic  cast  in  features  and  profiles,  as  well 
as  in  the  elegant  attitude  of  the  horsemen,  that  one  might  suppose  Xeno- 
crates  of  old,  after  finishing  his  labors  in  Bombay,  had  made  an  excursion 
to  the  East" 

Therefore,  if  we  allow  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the 
building  of  Nagkon-Wat,  it  cannot  be  as  the  tribes  numbered  and  sent 
from  the  wilderness  of  Paran  in  search  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  as  their 
earlier  ancestors,  which  amounts  to  the  rejection  of  such  tribes,  as  the 
casting  of  a  reflection  of  the  Mosaic  revelation.  And  where  is  the  out- 
side historical  evidence  that  such  tribes  were  ever  heard  of  at  all,  before 
the  compilation  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Ezra  ?  There  are  archaeologists 
who  strongly  regard  the  twelve  tribes  as  utterly  mythical,*  for  there 
never  was  a  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  that  of  Levi  was  a  ccute.  There  stiU 
remains  the  same  problem  to  solve — whether  the  Judseans  had  ever 
been  in  Palestine  before  Cyrus.  From  the  sons  of  Jacob,  who  had  all 
married  Canaanites,  except  Joseph,  whose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  an 
Egyptian  Priest  of  the  Sun,  down  to  the  legendary  Book  of  Judges  there 
was  an  acknowledged  general  intermarrying  between  the  said  tribes  and 
the  idolatrous  races :  "  And  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  among  the 
Canaanites,  Hittites,  and  Amorites,  and  Perizzites,  and  Hivites,  and  Je- 
busites ;  and  they  took  their  daughters  to  be  their  wives,  and  gave  their 
daughters  to  their  sons,  and  served  their  gods,"  says  the  third  chapter  of 
Judges^ "...  and  the  children  of  Israel  forgat  their  God  and  served 
Baalim,  and  the  groves."  This  Baal  was  Moloch,  M'lch  Karta,  or  Her- 
cules. He  was  worshipped  wherever  the  Phoenicians  went.  How  could 
the  Israelites  possibly  keep  together  as  tribes,  while,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  itself,  whole  populations  were  firom  year  to  year  uprooted  vio- 
lently by  Assyrian  and  other  conquerors  ?  *'  So  was  Israel  carried  away 
out  of  their  own  land  to  Assyria  unto  this  day.  And  the  king  of  Assyria 
brought  men  fi-om  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava,  and  from 
Hamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria 
instead o(  the  children  of  Israel"  (2  Kings^  xvii.  23,  24). 

If  the  language  of  Palestine  became  in  time  Semitic,  it  is  because  of 
Assyrian  influence ;  for  Phoenicia  had  become  a  dependency  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Hiram,  and  the  Phoenicians  evidently  changed  their  language 
from  Hamitic  to  Semitic.  Assyria  was  "the  land  of  Nimrod"  (from 
Nimr^  spotted),  and  Nimrod  was  Bacchus,  with  his  spotted  leopard-skin. 
This  leopard-skin  is  a  sacred  appendage  of  the  "  M3rsteries ; "  it  was  used 


*  Pro£  A.  Wilder  among  othen. 
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in  the  Eleusinian  as  well  as  in  the  Egyptian  Mysteries ;  it  is  found  sculp* 
tured  on  the  basso-relievos  of  Central  American  ruins,  covering  the  backs 
of  the  sacrificers ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  speculations  of  the 
Brahmans  on  the  meaning  of  their  sacrificial  prayers,  the  Aytareya 
Brahmanam*  It  is  used  in  the  Agnishtoma^  the  initiation  rites  of  the 
Soma  Mystery.  When  the  neophyte  is  **  to  be  born  again,''  he  is  cov- 
ered with  a  leopard-skin,  out  of  which  he  emerges  as  from  his  mother's 
womb.  The  Kabeiri  were  also  Assyrian  gods.  They  had  different  names ; 
in  the  common  language  they  were  known  as  Jupiter  and  Bacchus,  and 
sometimes  as  Achiochersus,  Aschieros,  Achiochersa,  and  Cadmillus ;  and 
even  the  true  number  of  these  deities  was  uncertain  with  the  people. 
They  had  other  names  in  the  "  sacred  language,"  known  but  to  the  hiero- 
phants  and  priests ;  and  "  it  was  not  lawful  to  mention  them.  How  is  it 
then  that  we  find  them  reproduced  in  their  Samothracian  **  postures"  on 
the  walls  of  Nagkon-Wat  ?  How  is  it  again  that  we  find  them  pronounced 
— albeit  slightly  disfigured — as  known  in  that  same  sacred  language,  by 
the  populations  of  Siam,  Thibet,  and  India  ? 

The  name  Kabeiri  may  be  a  derivation  from  natt,  Abir^  great ;  *ox\y 
Ebiry  an  astrologer,  or  "lan,  Chabir^  an  associate ;  and  diey  were  wor- 
shipped at  Hebron,  the  city  of  the  Anakes — the  giants.  The  name 
Abraham,  according  to  Dr.  Wilder,  has  "  a  very  Kabeirian  look."  The 
word  Heber^  or  Gheber  may  be  the  etymological  root  of  the  Hebrews, 
as  applied  to  Nimrod  and  the  Bible-giants  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Gen 
esis^  but  we  must  seek  for  their  origin  far  earlier  than  the  days  of 
Moses.  The  name  Phoenician  affords  its  own  proof.  They  are  called 
^ocvMcs  by  Manetho,  or  PK  Anakes^  which  shows  that  the  Anakes  or 
Anakim  of  Canaan,  with  whom  the  people  of  Israel,  if  not  identical  in 
race,  had,  by  intermarriage,  become  entirely  absorbed,  were  the  Phoeni- 
cians, or  the  problematical  Hyk-sos,  as  Manetho  has  it,  and  whom  Jose- 
phus  once  declared  were  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  Israelites.  There- 
fore, it  is  in  this  jumble  of  contradictory  opinions,  authorities,  and  histori- 
cal olla  podrida  that  we  must  look  for  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  So 
long  as  the  origin  of  the  Hyk-sos  is  not  positively  settled  we  can  know 
nothing  certain  of  the  Israelitish  people  who,  either  wittingly  or  other- 
wise, have  mixed  up  their  chronology  and  origin  in  such  an  inextricable 
tangle.  But  if  the  Hyk-sos  can  be  proved  to  have  been  the  Pali-Shep- 
herds of  the  Indus,  who  partially  removed  to  the  East,  and  came  over 
from  the  nomadic  Aryan  tribes  of  India,  then,  perhaps,  it  would  account 
for  the  biblical  myths  being  so  mixed  up  with  the  Aryan  and  Asiatic  Mys- 
tery-gods.    As  Dunlap  says  :  *'  The  Hebrews  came  out  of  Egypt  among 

*  See  Martin  Hang's  translatkm :  **  The  Aytareya  Brahmanam." 
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the  Canaanites ;  they  need  not  be  traced  beyond  the  Exodus,     Thai  ii 
their  historical  beginning.     It  was  very  easy  to  cover  up  this  remote 
event  by  the  recital  of  mythical  traditions,  and  to  prefix  to  it  an  account 
of  their  origin  in  which  the  gods  (patriarchs)  should  .figure  as  their  ances- 
tors.*'    But  it  is  not  their  historical  beginning  which  is  the  most  vital 
question  for  the  world  of  science  and  theology.     It  is  their  religious  be- 
ginning.    And  if  we  can  trace  it  through  the  Hyk-sos — Phoenicians,  the 
Ethiopian  builders  and  the  Chaldeans — whether  it  is  to  the  Hindus  that 
the  latter  owe  their  learning,  or  the  Brahmans  who  owe  it  to  the  Chal- 
deans, we  have  the  means  in  hand  to  trace  every  so-called  revealed  dog- 
matical assertion  in  the  Bible  to  its  origin,  which  we  have  to  search  for  in 
the  twilight  of  history,  and  before  the  separation  of  the  Aryan  and  Sem- 
itic families.     And  how  can  we  do  it  better  or  more  surely  than  through 
means  afforded  us  by  archaeology  ?      Picture-writing  can  be  destroyed, 
but  if  it  survives  it  cannot  lie  ;  and,  if  we  find  the  same  myths,  ideas,  and 
secret  symbols  on  monuments  all  over  the  world ;  and  if,  moreover,  these 
monuments  can  be  shown  to  antedate  the  twelve  "chosen"  tribes,  then 
we  can  unerringly  show  that  instead  of  being  a  direct  divine  revelation,\i 
was  but  an  incomplete  recollection  or  tradition  among  a  tribe  which  had 
been  identified  and  mixed  up  for  centuries  before  the  apparition  of  Abra* 
ham,  with  all  the  three  great  world-families ;  namely,  the  Aryan,  Semitic, 
and  Turanian  nations,  if  so  they  must  be  called. 

The  Teraphim  of  Abrani's  father,  Terah^  the  "  maker  of  images,"  were 
the  Kabeiri  gods,  and  we  see  them  worshipped  by  Micah,  by  the  Danites, 
and  others.*  Teraphim  were  identical  with  the  seraphim,  and  these  were 
serpent-images,  the  origin  of  which  is  in  the  Sanscrit  sarpd  (the  serpent), 
a  symbol  sacred  to  all  the  deities  as  a  symbol  of  immortality.  Kiyun, 
or  the  god  Kivan,  worshipped  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness,  is  Siva, 
tho  Hindu,!  as  well  as  Saturn.J  The  Greek  story  shows  that  Dardanus, 
th  Arcadian,  having  received  them  as  a  dowry,  carried  them  to  Samo- 
thrace,  and  from  thence  to  Troy ;  and  they  were  worshipped  far  before 
the  days  of  glory  of  Tyre  or  Sidon,  though  the  former  had  been  built 
2760  B.C.     From  where  did  Dardanus  derive  them? 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  assign  an  age  to  ruins  on  merely  the  external 
evidence  of  probabilities  ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  prove  it.  Meanwhile  the 
rock- works  of  Ruad,  Perytus,  Marathos,  resemble  those  of  Petra,  Baalbek, 


♦  Judges  xvii.>xviu.,  etc. 

t  The  Zendic  ^hSin  India.  Thus  Hapta  is  Sapta ;  ffimtu  b  SindAi^a,  (A. 
Wilder.)  **.  .  .  the  iS  continually  soflens  to  If  from  Greece  to  Calcutta  from  tb( 
Caucasus  to  Egypt,^  says  Dunlap.  Therefore  the  letters  JC^  H^  ud  5  are  interckamt 
able. 

X  Guignant :  "  Op^  dt,"  vol  i.,  p.  167. 
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and  other  ^Ethiopian  works,  even  externally.  On  the  other  hand  the  as- 
sertions of  certain  archaeologists  who  find  no  resemblance  betireen  the 
temples  of  Central  America  and  those  of  Egypt  and  Siam,  leave  the 
symbologist,  acquainted  with  the  secret  language  of  picture-writing,  per- 
fectly unconcerned.  He  sees  the  landmarks  of  one  and  the  same  doc* 
trine  on  all  of  these  monuments,  and  reads  their  history  and  affiliation 
in  signs  imperceptible  to  the  uninitiated  scientist.  There  are  traditions 
also ;  and  one  of  these  speaks  of  the  last  of  the  king-initiates — (who  were 
but  rarely  admitted  to  the  higher  orders  of  the  Eastern  Brotherhoods), 
who  reigned  in  1670.  This  king  of  Siam  was  the  one  so  ridiculed  by  the 
French  ambassador,  de  la  Loub^re,  as  a  lunatic  who  had  been  searching 
all  his  life  for  the  philosopher's  stone. 

One  of  such  mysterious  landmarks  is  found  in  the  peculiar  structure 
of  certain  arches  in  the  temples.  The  author  of  the  Land  of  the  White 
Elephant  remarks  as  curious,  '*  the  absence  of  the  keystone  in  the 
arches  of  the  building,  and  the  undecipherable  inscriptions."  In  the 
ruins  of  Santa  Cniz  del  Quiche  an  arched  corridor  was  found  by  Stephens, 
equally  without  a  keystone.  Describing  the  desolate  ruins  of  Palenque, 
and  remarking  that  the  arches  of  the  corridors  were  all  built  on  this 
model,  and  the  ceilings  in  this  form,  he  supposes  that  *'  the  builders  were 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  arch,  and*  the  support  was 
made  by  stones  lapping  over  as  they  rose  ;  as  at  Ocosingo,  and  among 
Cyclopean  remains  in  Greece  and  Italy."  *  In  other  buildings,  though 
they  belong  to  the  same  group,  the  traveller  found  the  missing  keystone, 
which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  its  omission  elsewhere  "992^ premeditated. 

May  we  not  look  for  the  solution  of  the  mystery  in  the  Masonic  man- 
ual ?  The  keystone  has  an  esoteric  meaning  which  ought  to  be,  if  it  is 
not,  well  appreciated  by  high  Masons.  The  most  important  subterranean 
building  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  origin  of  Freemasonry,  is  the 
one  built  by  Enoch.  The  patriarch  is  led  by  the  Deity,  whom  he  sees  in 
a  vision,  into  the  nine  vaults.  After  that,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son, 
Methuselah,  he  constructs  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  **  in  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain,"  nine  apartments  on  the  models  that  were  shown  to  him  in  the 
vision.  Each  was  roofed  with  an  arch,  and  the  apex  of  each  formed  a 
keystone^  having  inscribed  on  it  the  mirific  characters.  Each  of  the 
latter,  furthermore,  represented  one  of  the  nine  names,  traced  in  char- 
acters emblematical  of  the  attributes  by  which  the  Deity  was,  according  to 
ancient  Freemasonry,  known  to  the  antediluvian  brethren.  T'oen  Enoch 
constructed  two  deltas  of  the  purest  gold,  and  tracing  two  of  the  myste- 
rious characters  on  each,  he  placed  one  of  them  in  the  deepest  arch,  and 


*  '<  Incidents  of  Travd  in  Centnl  Ameriai»  ete. 
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the  other  entrusted  to  Methuselah,  communicating  to  him,  at  the  same 
time,  other  important  secrets  now  lost  to  Freemasonry, 

And  so,  among  these  arcane  secrets,  now  lost  to  their  modern  suc- 
cessors, may  be  found  also  the  fact  that  the  keystones  were  used  in  the 
arches  only  in  certain  portions  of  the  temples  devoted  to  special  purposes. 
Another  similarity  presented  by  the  architectural  remains  of  the  religious 
monuments  of  every  country  can  be  found  in  the  identity  of  parts, 
courses,  and  measurements.  All  these  buildings  belong  to  the  age  of 
Hermes  Trisraegistus,  and  however  comparatively  modem  or  ancient  the 
temple  may  seem,  their  mathematical  proportions  are  found  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Egyptian  religious  edifices.  There  is  a  similar  disposition 
of  court-yards,  adyta,  passages,  and  steps  ;  hence,  despite  any  dissimilarity 
in  architectural  style,  it  is  a  warrantable  inference  that  like  religious 
rites  were  celebrated  in  all.  Says  Dr.  Stukely,  concerning  Stonehenge : 
"  This  structure  was  not  erected  upon  any  Roman  measure,  and  this  is 
demonstrated  by  the  great  number  of  fractions  which  the  measurement 
of  each  part,  according  to  European  scales,  gives.  On  the  contrary 
the  figures  become  even,  as  soon  as  we  apply  to  it  the  measurement  of 
the  ancient  cubic,  which  was  common  to  the  Hebrew  children  of  Shem, 
as  well  as  to  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  children  of  Ham  (?),  and 
imitators  of  the  monuments  of  unhewn  and  oracular  stones." 

The  presence  of  the  artificial  lakes,  and  their  peculiar  disi)osition  on 
the  consecrated  grounds,  is  also  a  fact  of  great  importance.     The  lakes 
inside  the  precincts  of  Karnak,  and  those  enclosed  in  the  grounds  of 
Nagkon-Wat,  and  around  the  temples  in  the  Mexican  Copan  and  Santa 
Cruz  del  Quich^,  will  be  found  to  present  the  same  peculiarities.    Be- 
sides possessing  other  significances  the  whole  area  was  laid  out  with 
reference  to  cyclic  calculations.     In  the  Druidical  structures  the  same 
sacred  and  mysterious  numbers  will  be  found.     The  circle  of  stones  gen 
erally  consists  of  either  twelve,  or  twenty-one,  or  thirty-six.     In  these  cir- 
cles the  centre  place  belongs  to  Assar,  Azon,  or  the  god  in  the  circle,  by 
whatever  other  name  he  might  have  been  known.     The  thirteen  Mexican 
serpent-gods  bear  a  distant  relationship  to  the  thirteen  stones  of  the 
Druidical  ruins.     The  X  (Tau),  and  the  astronomical  cross  of  Egypt  © 
are  conspicuous  in  several  apertures  of  the  remains  of  Palenque.     In  one 
of  the  basso-relievos  of  the  Palace  of  Palenque,  on  the  west  side,  sculp- 
tured on  a  hieroglyphic,  right  under  the  seated  figure,  is  a  Tau.    The 
standing  figure,  which  leans  over  the  first  one,  is  in  the  act  of  covering  its 
head  with  the  left  hand  with  the  veil  of  initiation  ;  while  it  extends  its 
right  with  the  index  and  middle  finger  pointing  to  heaven.    The  position  is 
precisely  that  of  a  Christian  bishop  giving  his  blessing,  or  the  one  in  which 
Jesus  is  often  represented  while  at  the  Last  Supper.     Even  the  Hindu 
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elephant-headed  god  of  wisdom  (or  magic  learning),  Ganesha,  may  be 
found  among  the  stucco  figures  of  the  Mexican  ruins. 

What  explanation  can  the  archaeologists,  philologists — in  short,  the 
chosen  host  of  Academicians — give  us  ?  None  whatever.  At  best  they 
have  but  hypotheses,  every  one  of  which  is  likely  to  be  pulled  down  by 
its  successor — a  pseudo-truth,  perhaps,  like  the  first  The  keys  to  the 
biblical  miracles  of  old,  and  to  the  phenomena  of  modem  days ;  the 
problems  of  psychology,  physiology,  and  the  many  "  missing  links  "  which 
have  so  perplexed  scientists  of  late,  are  all  in  the  hands  of  secret  fra- 
ternities. This  mystery  must  be  unveiled  some  day.  But  till  then 
dark  skepticism  will  constantly  interpose  its  threatening,  ugly  shadow  be- 
tween God's  truths  and  the  spiritual  vision  of  mankind ;  and  many  are 
those  who,  infected  by  the  mortal  epidemic  of  our  century — hopeless  mate- 
rialism— will  remain  in  doubt  and  mortal  agony  as  to  whether,  when  man 
dies,  he  will  live  again,  although  the  question  has  been  solved  by  long  by- 
gone generations  of  sages.  The  answers  are  there.  They  may  be  found 
on  the  time-worn  granite  pages  of  cave  temples,  on  sphinxes,  propylons, 
and  obelisks.  They  have  stood  there  for  untold  ages,  and  neither  the 
rude  assault  of  time,  nor  the  still  ruder  assault  of  Christian  hands,  have 
succeeded  in  obliterating  their  records.  All  covered  with  the  problems 
which  were  solved — who  can  tell  ?  perhaps  by  the  archaic  forefathers 
of  their  builders — the  solution  follows  each  question ;  and  this  the 
Christian  could  not  appropriate,  for,  except  the  initiates,  no  one  has 
understood  the  mystic  writing.  The  key  was  in  the  keeping  of  those  who 
knew  how  to  commune  with  the  invisible  Presence,  and  who  had  received, 
from  the  lips  of  mother  Nature  herself,  her  grand  truths.  And  so  stand 
these  monuments  like  mute  forgotten  sentinels  on  the  threshold  of  that 
unseen  world,  whose  gates  are  thrown  open  but  to  a  few  elect 

Defying  the  hand  of  Time,  the  vain  inquiry  of  profane  science,  the 
insults  of  the  revealed  religions,  they  will  disclose  their  riddles  to  none 
but  the  legatees  of  those  by  whom  they  were  entrusted  with  the  mystery. 
The  cold,  stony  lips  of  the  once  vocal  Memnon,  and  of  these  hardy 
sphinxes,  keep  their  secrets  well.  Who  will  unseal  them  ?  Who  of  our 
modem,  materialistic  dwarfs  and  unbelieving  Sadducees  will  dare  to  lift 
the  Veil  of  Isis  ? 


CHAPTER  XV. 


wedcvibheref    Do  you  put  tricks  upon  us  widi  taTSget,  and  men  of  bdtt* 

Tk4  Tnmpnt,  Act  L,  8&  & 

"  Ws  Imto  now,  to  fiu*  Ibrdi  as  it  is  requiute  for  our  design,  considered  die  Nafmrg  mnd  Fumetkm^ 
tk*  S^mie  :  and  have  plainly  demonstrated  that  she  is  a  substance  distinct  from  the  body." 

—Da.  Hknky  Mors  :  Imttwrt^Uty  tftkt  StmU,  1659. 
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Kmowlsogb  is  Pown  ;  Icnokahck  is  Imbbciuty.**— Author  or  **  Art-Magic :  **  GhsU-Lmmd, 


THE  *'  secret  doctrine  "  has  for  many  centuries  been  like  the  synoibol- 
ical  "  man  of  sorrows  "  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  "  Who  hath  b^ 
lieved  our  report?"  its  mart)rrs  have  repeated  from  one  generation  to 
another.  The  doctrine  has  grown  up  before  its  persecutors  "  as  a  tender 
plant  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground  ;  it  hath  no  form,  nor  comeliness 
...  it  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men ;  and  they  hid  their  faces  from 
it.  .  .  .  They  esteemed  him  not." 

There  need  be  no  controversy  as  to  whether  this  doctrine  agrees  or 
not  with  the  iconoclastic  tendency  of  the  skeptics  of  our  times.  It  agrees 
with  truth  and  that  is  enough.  It  would  be  idle  to  expect  that  it  would 
be  believed  by  its  detractors  and  slanderers.  But  the  tenacious  vitality  it 
exhibits  all  over  tlie  globe,  wherever  there  are  a  group  of  men  to  quarrel 
over  it,  is  the  best  proof  that  the  seed  planted  by  our  fathers  on  "the 
other  side  of  the  flood  "  was  that  of  a  mighty  oak,  not  the  spore  of  a 
mushroom  theology.  No  lightning  of  human  ridicule  can  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  no  thunderbolts  ever  forged  by  the  Vulcans  of  science  are 
powerful  enough  to  blast  the  trunk,  or  even  scar  the  branches  of  this 
world-tree  of  Knowledge. 

We  have  but  to  leave  unnoticed  their  letter  that  killeth,  and  catch  the 
subtile  spirit  of  their  hidden  wisdom,  to  find  concealed  in  tlie  Books  of 
Hermes — be  they  the  model  or  the  copy  of  all  others — the  evidences  of 
a  truth  and  philosophy  which  we  feel  must  be  based  on  the  eternal  laws. 
We  instinctively  comprehend  that,  however  finite  the  powers  of  man,  while 
he  is  yet  embodied,  they  must  be  in  close  kinship  with  the  attributes  of  an 
infinite  Deity  ;  and  we  become  capable  of  better  appreciating  the  hidden 
sense  of  the  gift  lavished  by  the  Elohim  on  IP  Adam  :  **  Behold,  I  have 
given  you  everything  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth  .  .  .  subdui 
itf**  and  **  /uijfe  dominion  "  over  all. 

Had  the  allegories  contained  in  the  first  chapters  of  Getusis  beeo 
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better  understood,  even  in  their  geographical  and  historical  sense,  which 
involve  nothing  at  all  esoteric,  the  claims  of  its  true  interpreters,  the 
kabalists,  could  hardly  have  been  rejected  for  so  long  a  time.  Every 
student  of  the  Bibie  must  be  aware  that  the  first  and  second  chapters  of 
Genesis  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the  same  pen.  They  are  evi- 
dently allegories  and  parables ;  *  for  the  two  narratives  of  the  creation 
and  peopling  of  our  earth  diametrically  contradict  each  other  in  nearly 
every  particular  of  o:  der,  time,  place,  and  methods  employed  in  the  so* 
called  creation.  In  accepting  the  narratives  literally,  and  as  a  whole,  we 
lower  the  dignity  of  the  unknown  Deity.  We  drag  him  down  to  the 
level  of  humanity,  and  endow  him  with  the  peculiar  personality  of  man, 
who  needs  the  "  cool  of  the  day  "  to  refresh  him ;  who  rests  from  his 
labors ;  and  is  capable  of  anger,  revenge,  and  even  of  using  precautions 
against  man,  '*  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of 
life."  (A  tacit  admission,  by  the  way,  on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  that  man 
^ould  do  it  J  if  not  prevented  by  sheer  force.)  But,  in  recognizing  the 
allegorical  coloring  of  the  description  of  what  may  be  termed  historical 
facts,  we  find  our  feet  instantly  on  firm  ground. 

To  begin  with — the  garden  of  Eden  as  a  locality  is  no  myth  at  all ;  it 
belongs  to  those  landmarks  of  history  which  occasionally  disclose  to  the 
student  that  the  Bible  is  not  all  mere  allegory.  "  Eden,  or  the  Hebrew 
^nf-ji  CAN- EDEN,  meaning  the  park  or  the  garden  of  Exien,  is  an  archaic 
name  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  its  many  branches, 
from  Asia  and  Armenia  to  the  Erythraian  Sea."  f  ^^  ^^^  Chaldean  Book 
of  Numbers^  its  location  is  designated  in  numerals,  and  in  the  cipher 
Rosicrucian  manuscript,  left  by  Count  St.  Germain,  it  is  fully  described. 
In  the  Assyrian  Tablets,  it  is  rendered  gan-dunyas,  "Behold,"  say  the 
D^rVn  Eloim  of  Genesis,  "  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us."  The  Eloim 
may  be  accepted  in  one  sense  for  gods  or  powers,  and  taken  in  another 
one  for  the  Aleim,  or  priests ;  the  hierophants  initiated  into  the  good  and 
the  evil  of  this  worid ;  for  there  was  a  college  of  priests  called  the  Aleim, 
while  the  head  of  their  caste,  or  the  chief  of  the  hierophants,  was  known 
2&Java  Aleim.  Instead  of  becoming  a  neophyte,  and  gradually  obtain 
ing  his  esoteric  knowledge  through  a  regular  initiation,  an  Adam,  or  man, 
uses  his  intuitional  faculties,  and,  prompted  by  the  Serpent —  Woman  and 
natter — tastes  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge — the  esoteric  or  secret  doctrine 
— unlawfully.  The  priests  of  Hercules,  or  Mel-Karth,  the  "  Lord  "  of 
the  Eden,  all  wore  "  coats  of  skin."  The  text  says  :  "  And  Java  Aleim^ 
made  for  Adam  and  his  wife  nn  msiia,  **  CHrroNUTH  our."     The  first 


*  See  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  iv.  24,  and  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  xiii   10-15. 
f  A.  Wilder  says  that  '*  Gan-duniyas»*'  is  a  name  of  Babylonia. 
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Hebrew  word,  chiiun^  is  the  Greek  x^^<^'  chiton.     It  became  a  Slavonic 
word  by  adoption  from  the  BibUy  and  means  a  coaty  an  upper  garment 

Though  containing  the  same  substratum  of  esoteric  truth  as  every 
early  cosmogony,  the  Hebrew  Scripture  wears  on  its  face  the  marks  of 
its  double  origin.  Its  Genesis  is  purely  a  reminiscence  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  The  names  of  places,  men,  and  even  objects,  can  be  traced 
from  the  original  text  to  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Akkadians,  the  progeni- 
tors and  Aryan  instructors  of  the  former.  It  is  strongly  contested  that 
the  Akkad  tribes  of  Chaldea,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria  were  in  any  way 
cognate  with  the  Brahmans,  of  Hindustan ;  but  there  are  more  proofs  in 
favor  of  this  opinion  than  otherwise.  The  Shemite,  or  Assyrian ,  ought,  per- 
chance, to  have  been  called  the  Turanian,  and  the  Mongolians  have  been 
denominated  Scyths.  But  if  the  Akkadians  ever  existed  otherwise  than 
in  the  imagination  of  some  philologists  and  ethnologists,  they  certainly 
would  never  have  been  a  Turanian  tribe,  as  some  Ass}Tiologists  have 
striven  to  make  us  believe.  They  were  simply  emigrants  on  their  way 
to  Asia  Minor  from  India,  the  cradle  of  humanity,  and  their  sacerdotal 
adepts  tarried  to  civilize  and  initiate  a  barbarian  people.  Halevy  proved 
the  fallacy  of  the  Turanian  mania  in  regard  to  the  Akkadian  people, 
whose  very  name  has  been  changed  a  dozen  times  already ;  and  other 
scientists  have  proved  that  the  Babylonian  civilization  was  neither  bom 
nor  developed  in  that  country.  It  was  imported  from  India,  and  the  im- 
porters were  Brahmanical  Hindus. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  A.  Wilder,  that  if  the  Assyrians  had 
been  called  Turanians  and  the  Mongolians  Scyths,  then,  in  such  a  case 
the  wars  of  Iran  and  Turan,  Zohak  and  Jemshid,  or  Yima,  would  have 
been  fairly  comprehended  as  the  struggle  of  the  old  Persians  against  thr 
endeavors  of  the  Assyrian  satraps  to  conquer  them,  which  ended  in  the 
overthrow  of  Nineveh ;  "  the  spider  weaving  her  web  in  the  palace  of 
Afrasiab."  * 

"  The  Turanian  of  Prof.  Miiller  and  his  school,"  adds  our  correspon- 
dent, "  was  evidently  the  savage  and  nomadic  Caucasian,  out  of  whom  the 
Hamite  or  ^^Ithiopian  builders  come  ;  then  the  Shemites — perhaps  a  hy- 
brid of  Hamite  and  Aryan;  and  lastly  the  Aryan — Median,  Persian,  Hin- 
du ;  and  later,  the  Gothic  and  Slavic  peoples  of  Europe.  He  supposes 
the  Celt  to  have  been  a  hybrid,  analogous  to  the  Assyrians — between  the 
Aryan  invaders  of  Europe  and  the  Iberic  (probably  ^thiopic)  population 
of  Europe."  In  such  a  case  he  must  admit  the  possibility  of  our  asser- 
tion that  the  Akkadians  were  a  tribe  of  the  earliest  Hindus.     Now, 


*  The  appropriate  definition  of  the  name  **  Tunmian "  is»  tnj  ethnic  fiunily  tM 
ethnologists  know  nothing  about. 
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whether  they  were  Brahmans,  from  the  Brahnianic  planisphere  proper 
(40*  north  latitude},  or  from  India  (Hindustan),  or,  again,  from  the  India 
of  Central  Asia,  we  will  leave  to  philologists  of  future  ages  to  decide. 

An  opinion  which  with  us  amounts  to  certitude,  demonstrated  by  an 
inductive  method  of  our  own,  which  we  are  afraid  will  be  but  little  aj)- 
preciated  by  the  orthodox  methods  of  modern  science,  is  based  on  wha 
will  appear  to  the  latter  merely  circumstantial  evidence.  For  years 
we  have  repeatedly  noticed  that  the  same  esoteric  truths  were  expressed 
in  identical  symbols  and  allegories  in  countries  between  which  there  had 
never  been  traced  any  historical  affiliation.  We  have  found  the  Jewish 
Kabala  and  the  BibU  repeating  the  Babylonian  **  myths,"  *  and  the  Ori- 
ental and  Chaldean  allegories,  given  in  form  and  substance  in  the  oldest 
manuscripts  of  the  Siamese  Talapoin  (monks),  and  in  the  popular  but 
oldest  traditions  of  Ceylon. 

In  the  latter  place  we  have  an  old  and  valued  acquaintance  whom  we 
have  also  met  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  a  Pali  scholar,  and  a  native 
Cingalese,  who  has  in  his  possession  a  curious  palm  leaf,  to  which,  by 
chemical  processes,  a  timeproof  durability  has  been  given,  and  an  enor- 
mous conch,  or  rather  one-half  of  a  conch — ^for  it  has  been  split  in  two. 
On  the  leaf  we  saw  the  representation  of  a  giant  of  Cey Ionian  antiquity 
and  fame,  blind,  and  pulling  down — with  his  outstretched  arms,  which  are 
embracing  the  four  central  pillars  of  a  pagoda — the  whole  temple  on  a 
crowd  of  armed  enemies.  His  hair  is  long  and  reaches  nearly  to  the 
ground.  We  were  informed  by  the  possessor  of  this  curious  relic,  that 
the  blind  giant  was  **Somona,  the  Little  ; ''  so  called  in  contradistinction 
with  Somona-Kadom,  the  Siamese  saviour.  Moreover,  the  Pali  legend, 
in  its  important  particulars,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  biblical  Sam- 
son. 

The  shell  bore  upon  its  pearly  surface  a  pictorial  engraving,  divided 
in  two  compartments,  and  the  workmanship  was  far  more  artistic,  as  to 
conception  and  execution,  than  the  crucifixes  and  other  religious  trinkets 
carved  out  of  the  same  material  in  our  days,  at  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem.  In 
the  first  panel  is  represented  Siva,  with  all  his  Hindu  attributes,  sacrific- 
ing his  son — whether  the  "  only-begotten,"  or  one  of  many,  we  never 
stopped  to  inquire.  The  victim  is  laid  on  a  funeral  pile,  and  the  father 
is  hovering  in  the  air  over  him,  with  an  uplifted  weapon  ready  to  strike 
but  the  god's  face  is  turned  toward  a  jungle  in  which  a  rhinoceros  hai 
deeply  buried  its  horn  in  a  huge  tree  and  is  unable  to  extricate  it.  The 
adjoining  panel,  or  division,  represeLts  the  same  rhinoceros  on  the  pile 

*S<«  Berosns  and  Sanchoniathon  ;  Cory's  "  Ancient  Fragments ;  "  Moreri,  tod 
othertw 
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with  the  weapon  plunged  in  its  side,  and  the  intended  /ictim — Siva's  lOf 
— ^free,  and  helping  the  god  to  kindle  the  fire  upon  the  sacrificial  altar. 

Now,  we  have  but  to  remember  that  Siva  and  the  Palentinian  Baal,  oi 
Moloch,  and  Saturn  are  identical ;  that  Abraham  is  held  until  the  present 
day  by  the  Mahometan  Arabs  as  Saturn  in  the  Kaaba ;  *  that  Abraham 
and  Israel  were  names  of  Saturn ;  f  and  that  Sanchoniathon  tells  us  that 
Saturn  offered  his  only-begotten  son  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  father  Ouranos, 
and  even  circumcised  himself  and  forced  all  his  household  and  allies  to 
do  the  same,  |  to  trace  unerringly  the  biblical  myth  to  its  source.  But 
this  source  is  neither  Phoenician,  nor  Chaldean ;  it  is  purely  Indian,  and 
the  original  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  Maha-Bharata.  But,  whether  Brah- 
manical  or  Buddhistical,  it  must  certainly  be  much  older  than  the  Jewish 
Pentateuch^  as  compiled  by  Ezra  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and 
revised  by  the  Rabbis  of  the  Great  Synagogue. 

Therefore,  we  are  bold  enough  to  maintain  our  assertion  against  the 
opinion  of  many  men  of  learning,  whom,  nevertheless,  we  consider  far 
more  learned  than  ourselves.  Scientific  induction  is  one  thing,  and 
knowledge  of  fads,  however  unscientific  they  may  seem  at  first,  is  another. 
But  science  has  discovered  enough  to  inform  us  that  Sanscrit  originals,  of 
Nepaul,  were  translated  by  Buddhistic  missionaries  into  nearly  every  Asi- 
atic language.  Likewise  Pali  manuscripts  were  translated  into  Siamese, 
and  carried  to  Burmah  and  Siam  ;  it  is  easy,  therefore,  to  account  for  the 
same  religious  legends  and  myths  circulating  in  all  these  countries.  But 
Manetho  tells  us  also  of  Pali  shepherds  who  emigrated  westward ;  and 
when  we  find  some  of  the  oldest  Ceylonic  traditions  in  the  Chaldean 
Kabala  and  Jewish  Bible,  we  must  think  that  either  Chaldeans  or  Baby- 
lonians had  been  in  Ceylon  or  India,  or  the  ancient  Pali  had  the  same 
traditions  as  the  Akkadians,  whose  origin  is  so  uncertain.  Suppose  even 
Rawlinson  to  be  right,  and  that  the  Akkadians  did  come  from  Armenia, 
he  did  not  trace  them  farther  back.  As  the  field  is  now  opened  for  any 
kind  of  hypothesis,  we  submit  that  this  tribe  might  as  well  have  come  to 
Armenia  from  beyond  the  Indus,  following  their  way  in  the  direction  of 
the  Caspian  Sea — a  part  which  was  also  India,  once  upon  a  time — and  from 
thence  to  the  Euxine.  Or  they  might  have  come  originally  from  Ceylon 
by  the  same  way.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  follow,  with  any  degree 
of  certitude,  the  wanderings  of  these  nomadic  Aryan  tribes ;  hence  we 
are  left  to  judge  from  inference,  and  by  comparing  their  esoteric  mjrths. 
Abraham  himself,  for  all  our  scientists  can  know,  might  have  been  one  of 
diese  Pali  shepherds  who  emigrated  West,     He  is  shown  to  have  gons 


*  Movers,  86.  f  Ibid. 

X  SanchoB. :  in  Cory's  "  Fragmentii''  p   I4. 
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with  his  father,  Terah,  from  *^Ur  of  the  Chaldees ;"  and  Sir  H.  Ranlinson 
found  the  Phoenician  city  of  Martu  or  Marathos  mentioned  in  an  inscrip 
tion  at  Ur,  and  shows  it  to  signify  the  West. 

If  their  language  seems  in  on^  sense  to  oppose  their  identity  with  the 
Brahmans  of  Hindustan,  yet  there  are  other  reasons  which  make  good 
our  claims  that  the  biblical  allegories  of  Genesis  are  entirely  due  to  these 
nomadic  tribes.  Their  name  Ak-ad,  is  of  the  same  class  as  Ad-Am, 
Ha-va,*  or  Ed-En — "  perhaps,"  says  Dr.  Wilder,  "  meaning  son  of  Ad^ 
like  the  sons  of  Ad  in  ancient  Arabia.  In  Assyrian,  Ak  is  creator  and 
Ad-ad  is  Ad,  the  father."  In  Aramean  Ad  also  means  one^  and  Ad-ad 
the  only-one ;  and  in  the  Kabala  Ad-am  is  the  only-begotten,  the  first 
emanation  of  the  unseen  Creator.  Adon  was  the  ''  Lord  "  god  of  Syria 
and  the  consort  of  Adar-gat,  or  Aster-'  t,'  the  Syrian  goddess,  who  was 
Venus,  Isis,  Istar,  or  Mylitta,  etc.;  and  each  of  these  was  "mother  of  aU 
living  " — the  Magna  Mater. 

Thus,  while  the  first,  second,  and  third  chapters  of  Genesis  are  but 
disfigured  imitations  of  other  cosmogonies,  the  fourth  chapter,  beginning 
at  the  sixteenth  verse,  and  the  fifth  chapter  to  the  end — give  purely  histori- 
cal facts ;  though  the  latter  were  never  correctly  interpreted.  They  are 
taken,  word  for  word,  from  the  secret  Book  of  Numbers^  of  the  Great 
Oriental  Kabala,  From  the  birth  of  Enoch,  the  appropriated  first  parent 
of  modern  Freemasonry,  begins  the  genealogy  of  the  so-called  Turanian, 
Aryan,  and  Semitic  families,  if  such  they  be  correctly.  Every  woman  is 
an  euhemerized  land  or  city ;  every  man  and  patriarch  a  race,  a  branch, 
CM"  a  subdivision  of  a  race.  The  wives  of  Lamech  give  the  key  to  the 
riddle  wliich  some  good  scholar  might  easily  master,  even  without  study- 
ing the  esoteric  sciences.  "  And  Ad-ah  bare  Jabal :  he  was  the  father  of 
such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of  such  as  have  cattle^*  nomadic  Aryan 
race  ;  " .  .  .  and  his  brother  was  Jubal ;  he  was  the  father  of  all  such  as 
handle  the  harp  and  organ ;  .  .  .  and  Zillah  bare  Tubal-Cain,  an  in- 
structor of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron^^  etc.  Every  word  has  a 
significance  ;  but  it  is  no  revelation.  It  is  simply  a  compilation  of  the 
most  historical  facts,  although  history  is  too  perplexed  upon  this  point  to 
know  how  to  claim  them.  It  is  from  the  Euxine  to  Kashmere,  and  be- 
yond that  we  must  search  for  the  cradle  of  mankind  and  the  sons  o/ 
Ad-ah ;  and  leave  the  particular  garden  of  Ed-en  on  the  Euphrates  to 


*  In  an  old  Brahmanical  book  called  the  "  Prophecies,"  by  Ramatsariar,  as  well  ai 
\st  the  Southern  MSS.  in  the  legend  of  Christna,  the  latter  gives  nearly  word 
for  word  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis.  He  recounts  the  creation  of  man — whom 
he  calls  Adima^  in  Sanscrit,  the  'first  man ' — and  the  first  woman  is  called Heva^  tfuU 
which  completes  life.  Accoiding  to  Louis  JacoUiot  ("La  Bible  dans  I'lnde  "),  Christiit 
edsted,  and  his  legend  was  written,  over  3,ocx>  years  B.C. 
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the  college  of  the  weird  astrologers  and  magi,  the  Aleim.*  No  wondei 
that  the  Northern  seer,  Swedenborg,  advises  people  to  search  for  the 
LOST  WORD  among  the  hierophants  of  Tartary,  China,  and  Thibet ;  for  il 
is  there,  and  only  there  now,  although  we  find  it  inscribed  on  the  monu 
ments  of  the  oldest  Egyptian  dynasties. 

The  grandiose  poetry  of  the  four  ^^Af/  ^'t  Books  of  Hermes  ;  the  Chal- 
dean ^^(7^  of  Numbers  ;  the  Nazarene  Codex  ;  the  Kahala  of  the  Tanalm  ; 
the  Sepher  fezira ;  the  Book  of  Wisdom^  of  Schlomah  (Solomon) ;  the 
secret  treatise  on  Muhta  and  Badha^\  attributed  by  the  Buddhist  kabal 
ists  to  Kapila,  the  founder  of  the  Sankhyia  tyftem;  the  Brahmaneu ;\ 
the  Statt'gyour,  §  of  the  Thibetans ;  all  these  volumes  have  the  same 
ground-work.  Varying  but  in  allegories  they  teach  the  same  secret  doc- 
trine which,  when  once  thoroughly  eliminated,  will  prove  to  be  the  Ul- 
tima Thul6  of  true  philosophy,  and  disclose  what  is  this  lost  word. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  scientists  to  find  in  these  works  anything  of 
interest  except  that  which  is  in  direct  relation  to  either  philology  or  com- 
parative  mythology.  Even  Max  Miiller,  as  soon  as  he  refers  to  the  mys- 
ticism and  metaphysical  philosophy  scattered  through  the  old  Sanscrit 
literature,  sees  in  it  naught  but  *' theological  absurdities"  and  '* fantastic 
nonsense." 

Speaking  of  the  Brahmanas^  all  full  of  mysterious^  therefore,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  absurd,  meanings,  we  find  him  saying:  "The  greater 
portion  of  them  is  simply  twaddle,  and  what  is  worse,  theological  twaddle. 
No  person  who  is  not  acquainted  beforehand  with  "  the  place  which  the 
Brahmanas  fill  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  mind,  could  read  more  thai^ 
ten  pages  without  being  disgusted"  \ 

We  do  not  wonder  at  the  severe  criticism  of  this  erudite  scientist 


*  Adah  in  Hebrew  is  rny»  and  Eden,  py.  The  first  is  a  woman's  name ;  thfl 
second  the  designation  of  a  country.  They  are  closely  related  to  each  other ;  but 
hardly  to  Adam  and  Akkad — D1K  tlpKt  which  are  spell«i  with  aleph. 

f  The  two  words  answer  to  the  terms,  Macroprosopos^  or  macrocosm — the  abso> 
lute  and  boundless,  and  the  Microprosopos  of  the  **  Kabala,"  the  **  short  face,"  or  tbt 
microcosm — the  finite  and  conditioned.  It  is  not  translated  ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  be. 
The  Thibetean  monks  say  that  it  is  the  real  *^  Sutrfts.*'  Some  Buddhists  believe  that 
Buddha  was,  in  a  previous  existence,  Kapila  himself.  We  do  not  see  how  several  San- 
sent  scholars  can  entertain  the  idea  that  Kapila  was  an  atheist,  while  every  l^end  shorn 
him  the  most  ascetic  mystic,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Yogis. 

X  The  **  Brahmanas'*  were  translated  by  Dr.  Haug;  see  his  **  Aitareya  Brfihma- 
nam." 

g  The  ^'  Stan-gyour  "  is  full  of  rules  of  magic,  the  study  of  occult  powers^  and  theii 
Acquisition,  charms,  incantations,  etc. ;  and  is  as  little  understood  by  its  lay- interpreter! 
as  the  Jewish  '^  Bible  "  is  by  our  clergy,  or  the  ^'  Kabala  *  by  the  European  RaUiii. 

I  '^  Aitareya  Brahmana,"  Lecture  by  Max  Miiller. 
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Without  a  clew  to  the  real  meaning  of  this  "  twaddle  "  of  religic  ns  con- 
ceptions, how  can  they  judge  of  the  esoteric  by  the  exoteric  ?  We  find 
an  answer  in  another  of  the  highly-interesting  lectures  of  the  German 
savant :  *'  No  Jew,  no  Roman,  no  Brahman  ever  thought  of  converting 
people  to  his  own  national  form  of  worship.  Religion  was  looked  upon 
as  private  or  national  property.  It  was  to  be  guarded  against  strangers. 
The  most  sacred  names  of  the  gods,  the  prayers  by  which  their  favor  could 
be  gained,  were  kept  secret.  No  religion  was  more  exclusive  than  that 
of  the  Brahmans."  * 

Therefore,  when  we  find  scholars  who  imagine,  because  they  have 
learned  the  meaning  of  a  few  exoteric  rites  from  a  srotriya,  a  Brahman 
priest  initiated  in  the  sacrificial  mysteries,  that  they  are  capable  of  inter- 
preting all  the  symbols,  and  have  sifted  the  Hindu  religions,  we  cannot 
help  admiring  the  completeness  of  their  scientific  delusions.  The  more 
80,  since  we  find  Max  MUller  himself  asserting  that  since  ''a  Brahman 
was  born — nay,  twice-born^  and  could  not  be  made,  not  even  the  lowest 
caste,  that  of  the  Sudras,  would  open  its  ranks  to  a  stranger."  How 
much  less  likely  that  he  would  allow  that  stranger  to  unveil  to  the  world 
his  most  sacred  religious  Mysteries,  the  secret  of  which  has  been  guarded 
so  jealousy  from  profanation  throughout  untold  ages. 

No  ;  our  scientists  do  not — nay,  cannot  understand  correctly  the  olc' 
Hindu  literature,  any  more  than  an  atheist  or  materialist  is  able  to  appre 
ciate  at  their  just  value  the  feelings  of  a  seer,  a  mystic,  whose  whole  lift 
is  given  to  contemplation.  They  have  a  perfect  right  to  soothe  them- 
selves  with  the  sweet  lullaby  of  their  self-admiration,  and  the  just  con- 
sciousness of  their  great  learning,  but  none  at  all  to  lead  the  world  into 
their  own  error,  by  making  it  believe  that  they  have  solved  the  last 
problem  of  ancient  thought  in  literature,  whether  Sanscrit  or  any  other ; 
that  there  lies  not  behind  the  external  ''twaddle"  far  more  than  was 
ever  dreamed  of  by  our  modern  exact  philosophy ;  or  that  above  and  be- 
yond the  correct  rendering  of  Sanscrit  words  and  sentences  there  is  no 
deeper  thought,  intelligible  to  some  of  the  descendants  of  those  who 
veiled  it  in  the  morning  hours  of  earth's  day,  if  they  are  not  to  the  profane 
reader. 

We  do  not  feel  in  the  least  astonished  that  a  materialist,  and  even  an 
orthodox  Christian,  is  unable  to  read  either  the  old  Brahmanical  works  or 
their  progeny,  the  Kabala,  the  Codex  of  Bardesanes,  or  the  Jewish  ^r^i^- 
iure  without  disgust  at  their  immodesty  and  apparent  lack  of  what  the  unin- 
itiated reader  is  pleased  to  call  **  common  sense."  But  if  we  can  hardly 
blame  them  for  such  a  feeling,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew,  and 


Ibi4,  "  Buddhist  Pilgrinuk" 
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even  the  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  are  qaite  ready  to  agree  witk 
Professor  Fiske  that  *'  it  is  a  mark  of  wisdom  to  be  dissatisfied  with  im* 
perfect  evidence ; "  on  the  other  hand  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  they 
should  recognize  that  it  is  no  less  a  mark  of  honesty  to  confess  one^i 
ignorance  in  cases  where  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  and  in  the 
solution  of  which  the  scientist  may  as  easily  blunder  as  any  ignoramus. 
When  we  hnd  Professor  Draper^  in  his  definition  of  periods  in  the  Intel* 
Uctual  Development  of  Europe^  classifying  the  time  from  the  days  of  So- 
cratesy  tlie  precursor  and  teacher  of  Plato^  to  Karneades,  as  ''  the  age  of 
faith ; "  and  that  from  Philo  to  the  destruction  of  the  Neo-platonic  schools 
by  Justinian — the  "  age  of  decrepitude,"  we  maybe  allowed  to  infer  that  the 
learned  professor  knows  as  little  about  the  real  tendency  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy and  the  Attic  schools  as  he  understood  the  true  character  of  Gior- 
dano Bruno.  So  when  we  see  one  of  the  best  of  Sanscrit  scholars  stat- 
ing on  his  own  unsupported  authority  that  the  ''greater  portion  of 
the  Brahmanas  is  simply  theological  twaddle,"  we  deeply  regret  to  think 
that  Professor  Miiller  must  be  far  better  acquainted  with  the  old  Sanscrit 
verbs  and  nouns  than  with  Sanscrit  thought ;  and  that  a  scholar  so  uni- 
formly disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  religions  and  the  men  of  old  should 
so  effectually  play  into  the  hands  of  Christian  theologians.  *'  What  is  the 
use  of  Sanscrit?"  exclaims  Jacquemont,  who  alone  has  made  more  false 
statements  about  the  East  than  all  the  Orientalists  put  together.  At  such 
a  rate  there  would  be  none  indeed.  If  we  are  to  exchange  one  corpse 
for  another,  then  we  may  as  well  dissect  the  dead  letter  of  the  Jewish 
Bible  as  that  of  the  Vedas,  He  who  is  not  intuitionally  vivified  by  the 
religious  spirit  of  old,  will  never  see  beyond  the  exoteric  "  twaddle." 

When  first  we  read  that  "  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  of  Macroposo- 
pos — the  Long- Face — lies  hidden  the  aerial  Wisdom  which  nowhere  is 
opened ;  and  it  is  not  discovered,  and  not  opened ; "  or  again,  that  "  the 
nose  of  the  *  ancient  of  days'  is  Life  in  every  part ;"  we  are  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  the  incoherent  ravings  of  a  lunatic.  And  when,  moreover, 
we  are  apprized  by  the  Codex  Nazaraus  that  "  she,  the  Spiritus**  invites 
her  son  Karabtanos,  '*  who  is  frantic  and  without  judgment,"  to  an  un- 
natural crime  with  his  own  mother,  we  are  pretty  well  disposed  to  throw 
the  book  aside  in  disgust.  But  is  this  only  meaningless  trash,  expressed 
in  rude  and  even  obscene  language  ?  No  more  can  it  be  judged  by  ex- 
ternal appearance  than  the  sexual  symbols  of  the  Egyptian  and  Hindu 
religions,  or  the  coarse  frankness  of  expression  of  the  "  holy  "  Bible  itself 
No  more  than  the  allegory  of  Eve  and  the  tempting  serpent  of  Eden 
The  ever-insinuating,  restless  spirit,  when  once  it  **  falls  into  matter,' 
tempts  Eve,  or  Hava,  which  bodily  represents  chaotic  matter  "  frantic 
and  without  judgment"     For  matter^  Karabtanos,  is  the  son  of  Spirit^  oi 
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tile  SpirUm  of  the  Nazarenes,  the  Sophia- Achamoth^  and  the  latter  is  the 
daughter  of  the  pure,  intellectual  spirit,  the  divine  breath.  When  science 
shall  have  effectually  demonstrated  to  us  the  origin  of  matter,  and  proved 
the  fallacy  of  the  occultists  and  old  philosophers  who  held  (as  their  des- 
cendants now  hold)  that  matter  is  but  one  of  the  correlations  of  spirit, 
then  will  the  world  of  skeptics  have  a  right  to  reject  the  old  Wisdom,  or 
throw  the  charge  of  obscenity  in  the  teeth  of  the  old  religions. 

<<  From  time  immemorial,"  *  says  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child,  '^  an 
emblem  has  been  worshipped  in  Hindustan  as  the  type  of  creation,  or  the 
origin  of  life.  It  is  the  most  common  symbol  of  Siva  [Bala,  or  Maha- 
Deva],  and  is  universally  connected  with  his  worship.  •  •  .  Siva  was  not 
merely  the  reproducer  of  human  forms ;  he  represented  the  fructifying 
principle,  the  generative  power  that  pervades  the  universe.  •  •  •  Small 
images  of  this  emblem  carved  in  ivory,  gold,  or  crystal,  are  worn  as  orna- 
ments about  the  neck.  .  .  .  The  maternal  emblem  is  likewise  a  religious 
type ;  and  worshippers  of  Vishnu  represent  it  on  their  forehead  by  a  hori- 
zontal mark.  ...  Is  it  strange  that  they  regarded  with  reverence  the 
great  mystery  of  human  birth  ?  Were  they  impure  thus  to  regard  it  ?  Or 
are  we  impure  that  we  do  fiot  so  regard  it  ?  We  have  travelled  far,  and 
andean  have  been  the  paths,  since  those  old  Anchorites  hrst  spoke  of 
God  and  the  soul  in  the  solemn  depths  of  their  first  sanctuaries.  Let  us 
not  smile  at  their  mode  of  tracing  the  infinite  and  incomprehensible 
Cause  throughout  all  the  mysteries  of  nature,  lest  by  so  doing  we  cast  the 
shadow  of  our  own  grossness  on  their  patriarchal  simplicity." 

Many  are  the  scholars  who  have  tried,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  to  do 
justice  to  old  India.  Colebrooke,  Sir  William  Jones,  Barthelemy  St 
Hilaire,  Lassen,  Weber,  Strange,  Bumouf,  Hardy,  and  finally  Jacolliot, 
have  all  brought  forward  their  testimony  to  her  achievements  in  legisla- 
tion, ethics,  philosophy,  and  religion.  No  people  in  the  world  have  ever 
attained  to  such  a  grandeur  of  thought  in  ideal  conceptions  of  the  Deity 
and  its  offspring,  man,  as  the  Sanscrit  metaphysicians  and  theologians. 
''  My  complaint  against  many  translators  and  Orientalists,"  says  Jacolliot, 
''  while  admiring  their  profound  knowledge  is,  that  not  having  lived  in 
India^  they  fail  in  exactness  of  expression  and  in  comprehension  of  the 
symbolical  sense  of  poetic  chants,  prayers,  and  ceremonies,  and  thus  too 
often  fall  into  material  errors,  whether  of  translation  or  appreciation."  f 
Further,  this  author  who,  from  a  long  residence  in  IndiJ,  and  the  stud^l 
of  its  literature,  is  better  qualified  to  testify  than  those  who  have  nevei 
been  there,  tells  us  that ''  the  life  of  several  generations  would  scarce  siif* 

*  **  Progress  of  Religious  Ideas  through  SuccetiiTe  Ages,"  voL  L^  pu  17. 
\^\jk  Bible  dans I'lnde.*' 
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fice  merely  to  read  the  works  that  ancient  India  has  lefl  us  on  lustory, 
ethics  {moraU)y  poetry,  philosophy,  religion,  different  sciences,  and  medi- 
cine." And  yet  Louis  JacoUiot  is  able  to  judge  but  b)f  the  few  fragments, 
access  to  which  had  ever  depended  on  the  complaisance  and  friendship 
of  a  few  Brahmans  with  whom  he  succeeded  in  becoming  intimate.  Did 
they  show  him  all  their  treasures  ?  Did  they  explain  to  him  all  he 
desired  to  learn  ?  We  doubt  it,  otherwise  he  would  not  himself  have 
judged  their  religious  ceremonies  so  hastily  as  he  has  upon  several  occa- 
sions merely  upon  circumstantial  evidence. 

Still,  no  traveller  has  shown  himself  fairer  in  the  main  or  more  impar- 
tial to  India  than  Jacolliot  If  he  is  severe  as  to  her  present  degradation, 
he  is  still  severer  to  those  who  were  the  cause  of  it — the  sacerdotal  caste 
of  the  last  few  centuries — and  his  rebuke  is  proportionkte  to  the  intensity 
of  his  appreciation  of  her  past  grandeur.  He  shows  the  sources  whence 
proceeded  the  revelations  of  all  the  ancient  creeds,  including  the  inspired 
Books  of  Moses^  and  points  at  India  directly  as  the  cradle  of  humanity, 
the  parent  of  all  other  nations,  and  the  hot-bed  of  all  the  lost  arts  and 
sciences  of  antiquity,  for  which  old  India,  herself,  was  lost  already  in  the 
Cimmerian  darkness  of  the  archaic  ages.  "  To  study  India,"  he  says, 
"is  to  trace  humanity  to  its  sources." 

**  In  the  same  way  as  modern  society  jostles  antiquity  at  each  step," 
he  adds,  "  as  our  poets  have  copied  Homer  and  Virgil,  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  Plautus  and  Terence ;  as  our  philosophers  have  drawn  inspi' 
ration  from  Socrates,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle ;  as  our  historians 
take  Titus  Livius,  Sallust,  or  Tacitus,  as  models ;  our  orators,  Demos- 
thenes or  Cicero ;  our  physicians  study  Hippocrates,  and  our  codes  tran- 
scribe Justmian — so  had  antiquity's  self  also  an  antiquity  to  study,  to 
imitate,  and  to  copy.  What  more  simple  and  more  logical?  Do  not 
peoples  precede  and  succeed  each  other  ?  Does  the  knowledge,  i)ain- 
fully  acquired  by  one  nation,  confine  itself  to  its  own  territory,  and  die 
with  the  generation  that  produced  it  ?  Can  there  be  any  absurdity  in 
the  suggestion  that  the  India  of  6,000  years  ago,  brilliant,  civilized,  over- 
flowing with  population,  impressed  upon  Egypt,  Persia,  Judea,  Greece, 
and  Rome,  a  stamp  as  ineffaceable,  impressions  as  profound,  as  these  last 
have  impressed  upon  us  ? 

•*  It  is  time  to  disabuse  ourselves  of  those  prejudices  which  represent  the 
an*:ients  as  having  almost  spontaneously-elaborated  ideas,  philosophic,  re- 
ligious, and  moral,  the  most  lofty — those  prejudices  that  in  their  naive  ad- 
miration explain  all  in  the  domain  of  science,  arts,  and  letters,  by  the  intui- 
tion of  some  few  great  men,  and  in  the  realm  of  religion  by  revelation."  • 

•  ''La  Bible  dans  riiMta."* 
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We  believe  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  the  opponents  of  this  line 
and  erudite  writer  will  be  silenced  by  the  force  of  irrefutable  evidence. 
And  when  facts  shall  once  have  corroborated  his  theories  and  assertions, 
what  will  the  world  find  ?  That  it  is  to  India,  the  country  less  explored, 
and  less  known  than  any  other,  that  all  the  other  great  nations  of  the 
world  are  indebted  for  their  languages,  arts,  legislature,  and  civilization. 
Its  progress,  impeded  for  a  few  centuries  before  our  era — for,  as  this 
writer  shows,  at  the  epoch  of  the  great  Macedonian  conquerer,  "  India 
had  already  passed  the  period  of  her  splendor  " — was  completely  stifled  in 
the  subsequent  ages.  But  the  evidence  of  her  past  glories  lies  in  her  lit* 
erature.  What  people  in  all  the  world  can  boast  of  such  a  literature, 
which,  were  the  Sanscrit  less  difficult,  would  be  more  studied  than  now  ? 
Hitherto  the  general  public  has  had  to  rely  for  information  on  a  few 
scholars  who,  notwithstanding  their  great  learning  and  trustworthiness, 
are  unequal  to  the  task  of  translating  and  commenting  upon  more  than  a 
few  books  out  of  the  almost  countless  number  that,  notwithstanding  the 
vandalism  of  the  missionaries,  are  still  left  to  swell  the  mighty  volume  of 
Sanscrit  literature.  And  to  do  even  so  much  is  the  labor  of  a  European's 
lifetime.  Hence,  people  judge  hastily,  and  often  make  the  most  ridicu- 
lous blunders. 

Quite  recently  a  certain  Reverend  Dunlop  Moore,  of  New  Brighton, 
Pa.,  determined  to  show  his  cleverness  and  piety  at  a  single  stroke,  attacked 
the  statement  made  by  a  Theosophist  in  a  discourse  delivered  at  the  cre- 
mation of  Baron  de  Palm,  that  the  Code  of  Manu  existed  a  thousand 
years  before  Moses.  "  All  Orientalists  of  any  note,"  he  says,  "  are  now 
agreed  that  the  Institutes  of  Manu  were  written  at  different  times.  The 
oldest  part  of  the  collection  probably  dcUes  from  the  sixth  century  before 
the  Christian  era**  *  Whatever  other  Orientalists,  encountered  by  this 
Pennsylvania  pundit,  may  think.  Sir  William  Jones  is  of  a  different 
opinion.  **  It  is  clear.*'  he  says,  "  that  the  Laws  of  Manu,  such  as  we 
possess  them,  and  which  comprise  but  680  slokas,  cannot  be  the  work 
attributed  to  Souniati,  which  is  probably  that  described  under  the  name 
of  Vriddha  Manava,  or  Ancient  Code  of  Manu,  which  has  not  yet  been 
entirely  reconstructed,  although  many  passages  of  the  book  have  been 
preserved  by  tradition,  and  are  often  cited  by  commentators." 

"  We  read  in  the  preface  to  a  treatise  on  legislation  by  Narada,"  says 
Jacolliot,  "  written  by  one  of  his  adepts,  a  client  of  Brahmanical  power  : 
*  Manu  having  written  the  laws  of  Brahma,  in  100,000  slokas,  or 
distichs,  which  formed  twenty-four  books  and  a  thousand  chapters^ 
gave  the  work  to  Narada,  the  sage  of  sages,  who  abridged  it  for  the  use 

*  "  Presbyterian  Banner,*'  December  20^  1876. 
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of  mankind  to  i2,oco  verses,  which  he  gave  to  a  son  of  Brighoo,  named 
Soumati,  who.  for  the  greater  convenience  of  man,  x  educed  them  to 
4,oop. 

Here  we  have  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Jones,  who,  in  1 794,  affirmed 
that  the  fragments  in  possession  of  the  Europeans  could  not  be  The 
Ancient  Code  of  Manu^  and  that  of  Louis  JacoUiot,  who,  in  1868,  aftei 
consulting  all  the  authorities,  and  adding  to  them  the  result  of  his  own 
long  and  patient  research,  writes  the  following :  "  The  Hindu  laws  were 
codified  by  Manu  more  than  3,000  years  before  the  Christian  era^  copied 
by  the  whole  of  antiquit}',  and  notably  by  Rome,  which  alone  has  left  us  a 
written  law — ^the  Code  of  Justinian  ;  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  all  modem  legislations."  ♦ 

In  another  volume,  entitled  Christna  et  le  Christy  in  a  scientific  ar- 
raignment of  a  pious,  albeit  very  learned  Catholic  antagonist,  M.  Textor  de 
Ravisi,  who  seeks  to  prove  that  the  orthography  of  the  name  Chrtstna  is 
not  warranted  by  its  Sanscrit  spelling — and  has  the  worst  of  it — Jacolliot 
remarks :  "  We  know  that  the  legislator  Manu  is  lost  in  the  night  of  the 
ante-historical  period  of  India ;  and  that  no  Indianist  has  dared  to  refuse 
him  the  title  of  the  most  ancient  law-giver  in  the  world"  (p.  350). 

But  Jacolliot  had  not  heard  of  the  Rev.  Dunlop  Moore.     This  is  why, 
perhaps,  lie  and  several  other  Indiologists  are  preparing  to  prove  that 
many  of  the  Vedic  texts,  as  well  as  those  of  Manu,  sent  to  Europe  by 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  are  not  genuine  texts  at  all^  but  most!) 
due  to  the  cunning  tentative  efforts  of  certain  Jesuit  missionaries  to  mis- 
lead science,  by  the  help  of  apocryphal  works  calculated  at  once  to 
throw  upon  the  history  of  ancient  India  a  cloud  of  uncertainty  and  dark- 
ness, and  on  the  modem   Brahmans  and  pundits  a  suspicion  of  sys 
tematical  interpolation.     "These  facts,"  he  adds,  "which  are  so  wcD 
established  in  India  that  they  are  not  even  brought  in  question,  must  U 
revealed  to  Europe  "  (Christna  et  le  Christy  p.  347). 

Moreover,  the  Code  of  Manu,  known  to  European  Orientalists  as  that 
one  which  is  commented  upon  by  Brighou,  does  not  even  form  a  part  of 
the  ancient  Manu  called  the  Vriddha-Manava.  Although  but  small  fra^ 
ments  of  it  have  been  discovered  by  our  scientists,  it  does  exist  as  a 
whole  in  certain  temples ;  and  Jacolliot  proves  that  the  texts  sent  to 
Europe  disagree  entirely  with  the  same  texts  as  found  in  the  pagodas  of 
Sou  them  India.  We  can  also  cite  for  our  purpose  Sir  William  Jones, 
who,  complaining  of  Callouca,  remarks  that  the  latter  seems  in  his  com* 
mentaries  to  have  never  considered  that  "  the  laws  of  Manu  are  restridei 
t9  the  first  three  ages  "  ( Translation  of  Manu  and  Comtneniaries). 


•  "  La  Bible  dans  I'laita.*' 
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According  to  computation  we  are  now  in  the  age  cf  Kali-Yug,  the 
tkirdf  reckoning  from  that  of  Satya  or  Kritayug,  first  age  in  which  Hindu 
tradition  establishes  the  laws  of  Manu,  and  the  authenticity  of  which  Sir 
William  Jones  implicitly  accepted.  Admitting  all  that  may  be  said  as 
to  the  enormous  exaggerations  of  Hindu  chronology — which,  by  the 
bye,  dovetails  far  better  with  modern  geology  and  anthropology  than  the 
6,000  years'  caricature  chronology  of  the  Jewish  Scripture — still  as  about 
4,500  years  have  elapsed  since  the  fourth  age  of  the  world,  or  Kali- 
Yug,  began,  we  have  here  a  proof  that  one  of  the  greatest  Orientalists 
that  ever  lived — and  a  Christian  in  the  bargain,  not  a  Theosophist — 
believed  that  Manu  is  many  thousand  years  older  than  Moses.  Clearly 
one  of  two  things  should  happen :  Either  Indian  history  should  be  re- 
modelled for  the  Presbyterian  Banner^  or  the  writers  for  that  sheet  should 
study  Hindu  literature  before  trying  their  hand  again  at  criticism  of  The- 
osophists. 

But  apart  from  the  private  opinions  of  these  reverend  gentlemen  whose 
views  very  little  concern  us,  we  find  even  in  the  New  American  Cyclo^ 
pcedia  a  decided  tendency  to  dispute  the  antiquity  and  importance  of  the 
Hindu  literature.  The  Laws  of  Manu^  says  one  of  the  writers,  "  do  not 
date  earlier  than  the  third  century  B.C."  This  term  is  a  very  elastic  one. 
If  by  the  Laws  of  Manu  the  writer  means  the  abridgment  of  these 
laws,  compiled  and  arranged  by  later  Brahmans  to  serve  as  an  authority 
for  their  ambitious  projects,  and  with  an  idea  of  creating  for  themselves 
a  rule  of  domination,  then,  in  such  a  sense,  they  may  be  right,  though  we 
are  prepared  to  dispute  even  that.  At  all  events  it  is  as  little  proper  to 
pass  off  this  abridgment  for  the  genuine  old  laws  codified  by  Manu,  as  to 
assert  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  does  not  date  earlier  than  the  tenth  century 
of  our  era,  because  we  have  no  Hebrew  manuscript  older  than  that,  or 
that  the  poems  of  Homer's  Iliad  were  neither  known  nor  written  before 
its  first  authenticated  manuscript  was  found.  There  is  no  Sanscrit  manu- 
script in  the  possession  of  European  scholars  much  older  than  four  or 
five  centuries,*  a  fact  which  did  not  in  the  least  restrain  them  from  as- 
signing to  the  Vedas  an  antiquity  of  between  four  or  five  thousand  years. 
There  are  the  strongest  possible  arguments  in  favor  of  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  Books  of  Manu,  and  without  going  to  the  trouble  of  quoting  the 
opinions  of  various  scholars,  no  two  of  whom  agree,  we  will  bring  for- 
Whxd  our  own,  at  least  as  regards  this  most  unwarranted  assertion  of  the 
Cychpadia. 

If,  as  Jacolliot  proves  text  in  hand,  the  Code  of  Justinian  was  copied 
Groia  the  Laws  of  Manu^  we  have  first  of  all  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the 

*  See  Max  MiiUef't  "  Lecture  on  the  Vecla«.* 
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former ;  not  as  a  written  and  perfect  code,  but  its  origin.     To  answer,  ii 
not  difficult  we  believe. 

According  to  Varro,  Rome  was  built  in  3961  of  the  Julian  period  (754 
B.C.).  The  Roman  Law,  as  embodied  by  order  of  Justinian,  and  known 
as  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis^  was  not  a  code,  we  are  told,  but  a  digest  of 
the  customs  of  legislation  of  many  centuries.  Though  nothing  is  actuall) 
known  of  the  original  authorities,  the  chief  source  from  which  the  jm 
serif  tum^  or  written  law,  was  derived,  was  the  Jus  non  scriptum^  or  the 
law  of  custom.  Now  it  is  just  on  this  law  of  custom  that  we  are  prepared 
to  base  our  arguments.  The  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  moreover,  was 
compiled  about  a.u.c.  300,  and  even  this  as  respects  private  law  was 
compiled  from  still  earlier  sources.  Therefore,  if  these  earlier  sourcei 
are  found  to  agree  so  well  with  the  Laws  of  Manu^  which  the  Brahmans 
claim  to  have  been  codified  in  the  Kritayug^  an  age  anterior  to  the  actual 
Kali-yugj  then  we  must  suppose  that  this  source  of  the  "Twelve 
Tables,"  as  laws  of  custom  and  tradition,  are  at  least,  by  several  hundred 
years,  older  than  their  copyists.  This,  alone,  carries  us  right  back  to 
more  than  1,000  years  B.C. 

The  Manava  Dharma  Sastra^  embodying  the  Hindu  system  of  cos- 
mogony, is  recognized  as  next  to  the  Vedas  in  antiquity  ;  and  even  Cole- 
brooke  assigns  the  latter  to  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  And,  now,  what  is 
the  etymology  of  the  name  of  Manava  Dharma  Sastra  ?  It  is  a  word 
compounded  of  Manu  ;  d'harma^  institute  ;  and  sastra,  command  or  law. 
How  then  can  Manu's  laws  date  only  since  the  third  century  before  our 
Christian  era? 

The  Hindu  Code  had  never  laid  any  claims  to  be  divinely  re- 
vealed. The  distinction  made  by  the  Brahmans  themselves  between  the 
Vedas  and  every  other  sacred  book  of  however  respectable  an  antiquity, 
IS  a  proof  of  it.  While  every  sect  holds  the  Vedas  as  the  direct  word  of 
God — sruti  (revelation) — the  Code  of  Manu  is  designated  by  them  simply 
as  the  smriti,  a  collection  of  oral  traditions.  Still  these  traditions,  or 
**  recollections,"  are  among  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  most  revered  iu 
the  land.  But,  perhaps,  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  its  antiquity, 
and  the  general  esteem  in  wiiich  it  is  held,  lies  in  the  following  fact.  The 
Brahmans  have  undeniably  remodelled  these  traditions  at  some  distant 
period,  and  made  many  of  the  actual  laws,  as  they  now  stand  in  the  Code 
of  Manu^  to  answer  their  ambitious  views.  Therefore,  they  must  have 
done  it  at  a  time  when  the  burning  of  widows  (suttee)  was  neither  prac- 
ticed nor  intended  to  be^  which  it  has  been  for  nearly  2,500  years.  No 
more  than  in  the  Vedas  is  there  any  such  atrocious  law  mentioned  in  the 
Code  of  Manu  I  Who,  unless  he  is  completely  unacquainted  with  the 
history  of  India,  but  knows  that  this  country  was  once  on  the  vei|^e  of  f 
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religious  rebellion  occasioned  by  the  prohibition  of  sutUe  by  tlie  English 
government?  The  Brahmans  appealed  to  a  verse  from  the  Rig- Veda 
which  commanded  it.  But  this  verse  has  been  recently  proved  to 
have  been  falsified.*  Had  the  Brahmans  been  the  sole  authors  jf  the 
Code  of  Afanu,  or  had  they  codified  it  entirely  instead  of  simply  filling  it 
with  interpolations  to  answer  their  object  not  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Alexander,  how  is  it  possible  that  they  would  have  neglected  this  most 
important  point,  and  so  imperilled  its  authority  ?  This  fact  alone  proves 
that  the  Code  must  be  counted  one  of  theb  most  ancient  books. 

It  is  on  the  strength  of  such  circumstantial  evidence — that  of  reason 
and  logic — that  we  affirm  that,  if  Egypt  furnished  Greece  with  her  civili- 
zation, and  the  latter  bequeathed  hers  to  Rome,  Egypt  herself  had,  in 
those  unknown  ages  when  Menes  reigned,  f  received  her  laws,  her  social 
institutions,  her  arts  and  her  sciences,  from  pre-Vedic  India  ;  I  and  that 
therefore,  it  is  in  that  old  initiatrix  of  the  priests — adepts  of  all  the  other 
countries — we  must  seek  for  the  key  to  the  great  mysteries  of  humanity. 

And  when  we  say,  indiscriminately,  *'  India,"  we  do  not  mean  the  India 
of  our  modern  days,  but  that  of  the  archaic  period.  In  those  ancient  times 
countries  which  are  now  known  to  us  by  other  names  were  all  called  India. 
There  was  an  Upper,  a  Lower,  and  a  Western  India,  the  latter  of  which 
is  now  Persia-Iran.  The  countries  now  named  Thibet,  Mongolia,  and 
Great  Tartary,  were  also  considered  by  the  ancient  writers  as  India.  We 
will  now  give  a  legend  in  relation  to  those  places  which  science  now 
fully  concedes  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  humanity. 

Tradition  says,  and  the  records  of  the  GrecU  Book  explain,  that  long 
before  the  days  of  Ad-am,  and  his  inquisitive  wife,  He-va,  where  now  are 
found  but  salt  lakes  and  desolate  barren  deserts,  there  was  a  vast  inland 
sea,  which  extended  over  Middle  Asia,  north  of  the  proud  Himalayan 
range,  and  its  western  prolongation.  An  island,  which  for  its  unparal- 
leled beauty  had  no  rival  in  the  world,  was  inhabited  by  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  race  which  preceded  ours.  This  race  could  live  with  equal 
ease  in  water,  air,  or  fire,  for  it  had  an  unlimited  control  over  the  ele- 
ments. These  were  the  "  Sons  of  God  ;  "  not  those  who  saw  the  daugh- 
ters of  men,  but  the  real  Elohim^  though  in  the  Oriental  Kabala  they 
have  another  name.  It  was  they  who  imparted  Nature's  most  weird 
secrets  to  men,  and  revealed  to  them  the  ineflfable,  and  now  lost  **  word." 


•  Sec  Roth's  «•  The  Burial  in  India ;  "  Max  MtUler's  "Comparative  Mythology  *• 
(Le^urc)  ;  Wilson's  article,  "  The  Supposed  Vaidic  Authority  for  the  Burning  of  Hindu 
Widows,"  etc. 

f  Bunsen  gives  as  the  first  year  of  Menes,  3645 ;  Manetho  as  3892  B.a  "  Sfirpt'f 
J,"  etc,  voL  ▼.,34;  Key. 

\  Louis  Jacolliot,  in  "  The  Bible  in  India,"  affirms  the 
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This  word,  which  is  no  word,  has  travel  ed  once  around  the  globe,  and 
still  lingers  as  a  far-off  dying  echo  in  the  hearts  of  some  privileged  men. 
I'he  hierophants  of  all  the  Sacerdotal  Colleges  were  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  island,  but  the  "  word  "  was  known  only  to  the  Java  Aieim, 
or  chief  lord  of  every  college,  and  was  passed  to  his  successor  only  at  the 
moment  of  death.  There  were  many  such  colleges,  and  the  old  classic 
authors  speak  of  them. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  one  of  the  universal  traditions  ac- 
cepted by  all  the  ancient  peoples  that  there  were  many  races  of  men  an- 
terior to  our  present  races.  Each  of  these  was  distinct  from  the  one 
which  preceded  it ;  and  each  disappeared  as  the  following  appeared.  In 
Manu,  six  such  races  are  plainly  mentioned  as  having  succeeded  each 
other. 

"  From  this  Manu  Swayambhouva  (the  minor,  and  answering  to  Adam 
Kadmon)  issued  from  Swayambhouva,  or  the  Being  existing  through  him- 
self, descended  six  other  Manus  (men  typifying  progenitors),  each  of 
whom  gave  birth  /^  a  race  of  men.  .  .  .  These  Manus,  all  powerful,  of 
whom  Swayambhouva  is  the  first,  have  each,  in  his  period — autara — pro- 
duced and  directed  this  world  composed  of  movable  and  unmovable 
beings"  {Afanu^  book  i.). 

In  the  Sira-Puranay*  it  runs  thus : 

**  O  Siva,  thou  god  of  fire,  mayest  thou  destroy  my  sins,  as  the  bleach- 
ing-grass  of  the  jungle  is  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  through  thy  mighty 
Breath  that  Adhima  (the  first  man)  and  Heva  (completion  of  life,  in  San- 
scrit), the  ancestors  of  this  race  of  men  have  received  life  and  covered  the 
world  with  their  descendants." 

There  was  no  communication  with  the  fair  island  by  sea,  but  subter- 
ranean passages  known  only  to  the  chiefs,  communicated  with  it  in  all 
directions.  Tradition  points  to  many  of  the  majestic  ruins  of  India, 
Ellora,  Elephanta,  and  the  caverns  of  Ajunta  (Chandor  range),  which 
belonged  once  to  those  colleges,  and  with  which  were  connected  such 
subterranean  ways.f     Who  can  tell  but  the  lost  Atlantis — which  is  also 


*  Purana  means  ancient  and  sacred  history  or  tradition.  See  Loiseleur  Des-Ioog* 
champ^s  translations  of  **  Manu  ; "  also  L.  Jacolliot's  **  La  Gren^se  dans  1* Humanity.'* 

f  There  are  archaeologists,  who,  like  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  deny  the  great  antiquity 
of  even  one  single  monument  in  India.  In  his  work,  **  Illustrations  of  the  Rock-Cut 
Temples  of  India,"  the  author  ventures  to  express  the  very  extraordinary  opinion  that 
'*  Egypt  had  ceased  to  be  a  nation  before  the  earliest  of  the  cave-temples  of  India  was 
excavated."  In  short,  he  does  not  admit  the  existence  of  any  cave  anterior  to  the  rcigi 
of  Asoka,  and  seems  willing  to  prove  that  most  of  these  rock-cut  temples  were  execo* 
ted  from  the  time  of  that  pious  Buddhist  king,  till  the  destruction  of  the  Andhn 
dynasty  of  Maghada.  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.     We  believe  such  a 
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tfienttoned  in  the  Secret  Book^  but,  again,  under  another  name,  pro- 
nounced in  the  sacred  language — did  not  exist  yet  in  those  days  ?  The 
great  lost  continent  might  have,  perhaps,  been  situated  south  of  Asia, 
extending  from  India  to  Tasmania  ?  *  If  the  hjrpothesis  now  so  much 
doubted,  and  positively  denied  by  some  learned  authors  who  regard  it  a« 
a  joke  of  Plato's,  is  ever  verified,  then,  perhaps,  will  the  scientists  believe 
that  the  description  of  the  god-inhabited  continent  was  not  altogether 
fable.  And  they  may  then  perceive  that  Plato's  guarded  hints  and  the 
fact  of  his  attributing  the  narrative  to  Solon  and  the  Egyptian  priests, 
were  but  a  pnident  way  of  imparting  the  fact  to  the  world  and  by  cleverly 
combining  truth  and  fiction,  to  disconnect  himself  from  a  story  which  the 
obligations  imposed  at  initiation  forbade  him  to  divulge. 

And  how  could  the  name  of  Atlanta  itself  originate  with  Plato  at  all  ? 
Atlante  is  not  a  Greek  name,  and  its  construction  has  nothing  of  the 
Grecian  element  in  it.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  tried  to  demonstrate  it 
years  ago,  and  Baldwin,  in  his  Prehistoric  Nations  and  Ancient  America,, 
cites  the  former,  who  declares  that  **  the  word  Atlas  and  Atlantic  have 
no  satisfactory  etymology  in  any  language  known  in  Europe.  They  are 
not  Greek,  and  cannot  be  referred  to  any  known  language  of  the  Old 
World.  But  in  the  Nahuatl  (or  Toltec)  language  we  find  immediately 
the  radical  a^  atl^  which  signifies  water,  war,  and  the  top  of  the  head. 
From  this  comes  a  series  of  words,  such  as  atlan^  or  the  border  of  or  amid 
the  water  ;  from  which  we  have  the  adjective  Atlantic,  We  have  also  at- 
iaca,  to  combat.  ...  A  city  named  Allan  existed  when  the  continent 
was  discovered  by  Columbus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraha,  in 
Darien,  with  a  good  harbor.  It  is  now  reduced  to  an  unimportant 
pueblo  (village)  named  Ado."  f 

Is  it  not,  to  say  the  least,  very  extraordinary  to  find  in  America  a  city 
called  by  a  name  which  contains  a  purely  local  element,  foreign  more- 
over  to  every  other  country,  in  the  alleged ^^/i>«  of  a  philosopher  of  400 
years  B.C.  ?  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  name  of  America^  which 
may  one  day  be  found  more  closely  related  to  Meru,  the  sacred  mount 
in  the  centre  of  the  seven  continents,  according  to  the  Hindu  tradition, 
then  to  Americus  Vespucius,  whose  name  by  the  bye,  was  never  Ameri- 
cus  at  all,  but  Albericus^  a  trifling  difference  not  deemed  worth  mention- 
ing till  very  lately  hy  exact  history.  \  We  adduce  the  following  reasons 
in  favor  of  our  argument : 

perfectly  arbitrary.     Further  discoveries  are  sure  to  show  how  erroneous  and  unwtr 
ranted  it  wasw 

*  It  is  a  strange  couicidence  that  when  first  discovered,  America  was  fonnd  to 
bear  among  some  native  tribes  the  name  of  Atlanta. 

\  Baldwin:  "  Prehistoric  Nations,"  p>.  179. 

X  Alberico  Vesptuio,  the  son  of  Anastasio  Veqpusio  01  Vespachy,  it  now  gravely 
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I8t.  Americ,  Amerrique,  or  Amerique  is  the  name  in  Nicaragua  foi 
the  high  land  or  mountain  range  that  lies  between  Juigalpa  and  Libertadi 
in  the  province  of  Chontales,  and  which  reaches  on  the  one  side  into  the 
country  of  the  Carcas  Indians,  and  on  the  other  side  into  the  country  of 
the  Raraas  Indians. 

Ic  or  ique^  as  a  terminal,  means  great,  as  cazique,  etc. 

Columbus  mentions,  in  his  fourth  voyage,  the  village  Cariai^  probably 
Catcai.  The  people  abounded  with  sorcerers,  or  medicine  men ;  and  this 
W9ts  the  region  of  the  Americ  range,  3,000  feet  high. 

Yet  he  omits  to  mention  this  word. 

The  name  America  Provincia,  first  appeared  on  a  map  published 
at  B&sle,  in  1522.  Till  that  time,  the  region  was  believed  to  be  part 
of  India.  That  year  Nicaragua  was  conquered  by  Gil  Gonzales  de 
Avida.* 

2d.  "  The  Northmen  who  visited  the  continent  in  the  tenth  century,  f 
li  low  level  coast  thickly  covered  with  wood,"  called  it  Marklandy  from 
mark,  a  wood.  The  r  had  a  rolling  sound  as  in  marrick,  A  similar  word 
is  found  in  the  country  of  the  Himalayas,  and  the  name  of  the  World- 
Mountain,  Mem,  is  pronounced  in  some  dialects  as  MeruAH,  the  letter 
k  being  strongly  aspirated.  The  main  idea  is,  however,  to  show  how  two 
•peoples  could  possibly  accept  a  word  of  similar  sound,  each  having  used 
it  in  their  own  sense,  and  finding  it  applied  to  the  same  territory. 

"  It  is  most  plausible,"  says  Professor  Wilder,  "  that  the  State  erf  Cen- 
tral America,  where  we  find  the  name  Americ  signifying  (like  the 
Hindu  Mem  we  may  add)  great  mountain,  gave  the  continent  its 
name.  Vespucius  would  have  used  his  surname  if  he  had  designed  to 
give  a  title  to  a  continent.  If  the  Abb6  de  Bourbourg*s  theory  o{  Atlan 
as  the  source  of  Atlas  and  Atlantic  is  verified,  the  two  hypotheses  could 
agree  most  charmingly.  As  Plato  was  not  the  only  writer  that  treated 
<>f  a  world  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  as  the  ocean  is  still  shal- 
low and  grows  sea-weed  all  through  the  tropical  part  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is 
not  wild  to  imagine  that  this  continent  projected,  or  that  there  was  an 
island-world  on  that  coast.  The  Pacific  also  shows  signs  of  having  been 
a  populous  island-empire  of  Mala)rs  or  Javanese — ^if  not  a  continent  amid 
the  North  and  South.  We  know  that  Lemuria  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  a 
dream  of  scientists ;  and  that  the  Sahara  and  the  middle  belt  of  Asia  were 
perhaps  once  sea-beds." 

To  continue  the  tradition,  we  have  tD  add  that  the  class  of  hiero- 

doubted  in  regard  to  the  naming  of  the  New  World.     Indeed  the  name  is  said  to 
occurred  in  a  work  written  several  centuries  before.     A.  Wilder  (NotesX 
*  See  Thomas  Belt :  **The  Naturalbts  in  Nicaragua."     Londoa,  1873. 

f  Torteus:  "  Historia  Vinlandise  Antiqwe." 
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pbants  was  divided  into  two  distinct  categ'.ries:  those  who  were 
instructed  by  the  '*Sons  of  God,"  of  the  islzud,  and  who  were  initio 
ated  in  the  divine  doctrine  of  pure  levtlation,  and  others  who  inhabited 
the  lost  Atlantis — if  such  must  be  its  name — and  who,  being  of  another 
race,  were  born  with  a  sight  which  embraced  all  hidden  things,  and  was 
independent  of  both  distance  and  material  obstacle.  In  short,  they  were 
the  fourth  race  of  men  mentioned  in  the  Popol-  Vuh^  whose  sight  was 
unlimited  and  who  knew  all  things  at  once.  They  were,  perhaps,  what 
we  would  now  term  ''  natural-bom  mediums,"  who  neither  struggled  nor 
suffered  to  obtain  their  knowledge,  nor  did  they  acquire  it  at  the  price  o( 
any  sacrifice.  Therefore,  while  the  former  walked  in  the  path  of  their 
divine  instructors,  and  acquiring  their  knowledge  by  degrees,  learned  at 
the  same  time  to  discern  the  evil  from  the  good,  the  born  adepts  of  the 
Atlantis  blindly  followed  the  insinuations  of  the  great  and  invisible 
"Dragon,"  the  King  Thevetat  (the  Serpent  of  Genesis  1),  Thevetat  had 
Beither  learned  nor  acquired  knowledge,  but,  to  borrow  an  expression  of 
Dr.  Wilder  in  relation  to  the  tempting  Serpent,  he  was  "  a  sort  of  Soc- 
rates who  knew  without  being  initiated."  Thus,  under  the  evil  insinuations 
of  their  demon,  Thevetat,  the  Atlantis-race  became  a  nation  of  wicked 
magicians.  In  consequence  of  this,  war  was  declared,  the  story  of  which 
would  be  too  long  to  narrate  ;  its  substance  may  be  found  in  the  disfigured 
allegories  of  the  race  of  Cain,  the  giants,  and  that  of  Noah  and  his 
righteous  family.  The  conflict  came  to  an  end  by  the  submersion  of  the 
Atlantis ;  which  finds  its  imitation  in  the  stories  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Mosaic  flood  :  The  giants  and  magicians  '\  .  .  and  all  flesh  died 
•  .  .  and  every  man."  All  except  Xisuthrus  and  Noah,  who  are  substan- 
tially identical  with  the  great  FatheY-  of  the  Thlinkithians  in  the  PopohVuk^ 
or  the  sacred  book  of  the  Guateraaleans,  which  also  tells  of  his  escaping 
in  a  large  boat,  like  the  Hindu  Noah — Vaiswasvata. 

If  we  believe  the  tradition  at  all,  we  have  to  credit  the  further  story 
that  from  the  intermarrying  of  the  progeny  of  the  hierophants  of  the 
island  and  the  descendants  of  the  Atlantian  Noah,  sprang  up  a  mixed 
race  of  righteous  and  wicked.  On  the  one  side  the  world  had  its  EnochSi 
Moseses,  Gautama-Biiddhas,  its  numerous  "Saviours,"  and  great  hiero- 
phants ;  on  the  other  hand,  its  **  natural  magicians  "  who,  through  lack 
of  the  restraining  power  of  proper  spiritual  enlightenment,  and  because  of 
weakness  of  physical  and  mental  organizations,  unintentionally  pervert- 
ed their  gifts  to  evil  purposes.  Moses  had  no  word  of  rebuke  for  those 
adepts  in  prophecy  and  other  powers  who  had  been  instructed  in  the 
colleges  of  esoteric  wisdom  *  mentioned  in  the  Bible.     His  denunciations 


^  J  Kings,  xxii.  14;  2  Chronicles,  x&xiv.  aa. 
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were  reserved  for  such  as  either  wittingly  or  otherwise  debased  the  powen 
Inherited  from  their  Atlantian  ancestors  to  the  service  of  evil  spirits,  to 
the  injury  of  humanity.  Hb  wrath  was  kindled  against  the  spirit  of  Od, 
not  that  of  Od.  ;„*„, 

«*«  As  we  are  going  to  press  with  this  chapter,  we  have  received  from  Paris, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Honorable  John  L.  O'Sullivan,  the  complete  works  of  Louis 
Jacolliot  in  twenty-one  volumes.  They  are  chiefly  upon  India  and  its  old  traditions, 
philosophy,  and  religion.  This  indefatigable  writer  has  collected  a  world  of  information 
from  various  sources,  mostly  authentic.  While  we  do  not  accept  his  personal  views  on 
many  points,  still  we  freely  acknowledge  the  extreme  value  of  his  copious  translations 
finom  the  Indian  sacred  books.  The  more  so,  since  we  find  thera  corroborating  in  every 
respect  the  assertions  we  have  made.  Among  other  instances  is  this  matter  of  the  sab- 
mergence  of  continents  in  prehistoric  days. 

In  his  **  Histoire  des  Vierges  :  Les  Feu  pies  et  les  Continents  Dispams,"  he  says : 
"One  of  the  most  ancient  legends  of  India,  preserved  in  the  temples  by  oral  and  written 
tradition,  relates  that  several  hundred  thousand  years  ago  there  existed  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  an  immense  continent  which  was  destroyed  by  geological  upheaval,  and  the 
fragments  of  which  must  be  sought  in  Madagascar,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo, 
and  the  principal  isles  of  Polynesia. 

"  The  high  plateaux  of  Hindustan  and  Asia,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  would 
only  have  been  represented  in  those  distant  epochs  by  great  islands  contiguous  to  the 
central  continent.  .  .  .  According  to  the  Brahmans  this  country  had  attained  a  high 
civilization,  and  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  enlarged  by  the  displacement  of  the  waters, 
at  the  time  of  the  grand  cataclysm,  has  but  continued  the  chain  of  the  primitive  tradi- 
tions born  in  this  place.  These  traditions  give  the  name  of  Rutas  to  the  peoples  which 
inhabited  this  immense  equinoctial  continent,  and  from  their  speech  was  derived  the 
^anscritJ'^     (We  will  have  something  to  say  of  this  language  in  our  second  volume.) 

**  The  Indo-Hellenic  tradition,  preserved  by  the  most  intelligent  population  which 
emigrated  from  the  plains  of  India,  equally  relates  the  existence  of  a  continent  and  a 
people  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Atlantis  and  Atlantides,  and  which  it  locates  in 
the  Atlantic  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Tropics." 

'*  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  supposition  of  an  ancient  continent  in  those  latitsdes, 
the  vestiges  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  volcanic  islands  and  mountainous  surface  of  the 
Azores,  the  Canaries  and  Cape  Verd,  is  not  devoid  of  geographical  probability,  the 
Greeks,  who,  moreover,  never  dared  to  pass  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  on  ac- 
count of  their  dread  of  the  mysterious  ocean,  appeared  too  late  in  antiquity  for  the 
stories  preserved  by  Plato  to  be  anything  else  than  an  echo  of  the  Indian  legend. 
Moreover,  when  we  cast  a  look  on  a  planisphere,  at  the  sight  of  the  islands  and 
islets  strewn  from  the  Malayan  Archipelago  to  Polynesia,  from  the  straits  of  Sund 
to  Easter  Island,  it  is  impossible,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  continents  preceding  those 
which  we  inhabit,  not  to  place  there  the  most  important  of  all. 

"  A  religious  belief,  common  to  Malacca  and  Polynesia,  that  is  to  say  to  the  two 
opposite  extremes  of  the  Oceanic  world,  afhrms  '  that  all  these  islands  once  formed  two 
immense  countries,  inhabited  by  yellow  men  and  black  men,  always  at  war;  and  that 
the  gods,  wearied  with  their  quarrels,  having  charged  Ocean  to  pacify  them,  the  kttei 
swallowed  up  the  two  continents,  and  since,  it  had  been  impossible  to  make  hia  give 
up  his  captives.  Alone,  the  mountain-peaks  and  high  plateaux  escaped  the  flood,  by  thl 
power  of  the  gods,  who  perceived  too  late  the  mistake  they  had  committed.' 
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The  ruins  which  cover  both  Americas,  and  are  found  on  ujany  West 
Indian  islands,  are  ail  attributed  to  the  submerged  Atlantians.  As  well 
as  the  hierophants  of  the  old  world,  which  in  the  days  of  Atlantis  was 
almost  connected  with  the  new  one  by  land,  the  magicians  of  the  now  sub- 
merged country  had  a  net-work  of  subterranean  passages  running  in  all 
directions.  In  connection  with  those  mysterious  catacombs  we  will  now 
give  a  curious  story  told  to  us  by  a  Peruvian,  long  since  dead,  as  we  were 
travelling  together  in  the  interior  of  his  country.  There  must  be  truth  in 
it ;  as  it  was  afterward  confirmed  to  us  by  an  Italian  gentleman  who  had 
seen  the  place  and  who,  but  for  lack  of  means  and  time,  would  have 
verified  the  tale  himself,  at  least  partially.  The  informant  of  the  Italian 
was  an  old  priest,  who  had  had  the  secret  divulged  to  him,  at  confession, 
by  a  Peruvian  Indian.     We  may  add,  moreover,  that  the  priest  was  com- 

*'  Whatever  there  may  be  in  these  traditions,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  place 
where  a  civilization  more  ancient  than  that  of  Rome,  of  Greece,  of  Egypt,  and  of  India 
was  developed,  it  is  certain  that  this  civilizaiion  did  exist,  and  that  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant for  science  to  recover  its  traces,  however  feeble  and  fugitive  they  may  be "  (ppi. 

13-15). 

This  last  tradition,  translated  by  Louis  JacoUiot  from  the  Sanscrit  manuscripts,  cor- 
roborates the  one  we  have  given  from  the  '*  Records  of  the  Secret  Doctrine."  The  war 
mentioned  between  the  yellow  and  the  black  men,  relates  to  a  struggle  between  the  ^*  sons 
of  God  "  and  the  *'  sons  of  giants,'*  or  the  inhabitants  and  magicians  of  the  Atlantis. 

The  final  conclusion  of  M.  JacoUiot,  who  visited  personally  all  the  islands  of 
Polynesia,  and  devoted  years  to  the  study  of  the  religion,  language,  and  traditions  of 
nearly  all  the  peoples,  is  as  follows : 

"  As  to  the  Polynesian  continent  which  disappeared  at  the  time  of  the  final  geologi- 
cal cataclysms,  its  existence  rests  on  such  proofs  that  to  be  logical  we  can  doubt  no 
longer. 

"  The  three  summits  of  this  continent.  Sandwich  Islands,  New  Zealand,  Easter 
Island,  are  distant  from  each  other  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  leagues,  and  the 
groups  of  intermediate  islands,  Viti,  Samoa,  Tonga,  Foutouna,  Ouvea,  Marquesas, 
Tahiti,  Poumouton,  Gamblers,  are  themselves  dbtant  from  these  extreme  points  from 
seven  or  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  leagues. 

"  All  navigators  agree  in  saying  that  the  extreme  and  the  central  groups  could  never 
have  communicated  in  view  of  their  actual  geographical  position,  and  with  the  insuffi* 
cient  means  they  had  at  hand.  It  b  physically  impossible  to  cross  such  distances  in  a 
pirogue  .  .  .  without  a  compass,  and  travel  months  without  provisions. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  the  aborigines  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  of  Viti,  of  New  Zea- 
land, of  the  central  groups,  of  Samoa,  Tahiti,  etc. ,  Aad  never  known  each  ether,  had 
never  heard  0/  each  other  l)efore  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  And  yet,  each  0/  theti 
people  maintained  that  their  island  had  at  one  time  formed  a  part  0/  an  imtnenu 
stretch  of  land  which  extended  totoardthe  fVest,  on  the  side  of  Asia.  And  all,  brought 
together,  were  found  to  speak  the  same  language,  to  have  the  same  usages,  t^e  same 
customs,  the  same  religious  beiief.  And  all  to  the  question,  '  Where  b  the  cradle  of 
your  race?'  for  sole  response,  extended  their  hand  toward  the  setting  sun^*  (Ibid. 
p.  JoSl 
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pell^  to  make  tl.e  revelation,  being  at  the  time  completel>  ttnde    die 
mesmeric  influence  of  the  traveller. 

The  story  concerns  the  famous  treasures  of  the  last  of  the  IncaL 
The  Peruvian  asserted  that  since  the  well-known  and  miserable  murdei 
of  the  latter  by  Pizarro,  the  secret  had  been  known  to  all  the  Indians, 
except  the  MestUz^s  who  could  not  be  trusted.  It  runs  thus :  The  Inct 
was  made  prisoner,  and  his  wife  offered  for  his  liberation  a  room  full  of 
gold,  '*  from  the  floor  up  to  the  ceiling,  as  high  up  as  his  conqueror  could 
reach  "  before  the  sun  would  set  on  the  third  day.  She  kept  her  promise, 
but  Pizarro  broke  his  word,  according  to  Spanish  practice.  Marvelling  at 
the  exhibition  of  such  treasures,  the  conqueror  declared  that  he  would 
not  release  the  prisoner,  but  would  murder  him,  unless  the  queen  revealed 
the  place  whence  the  treasure  came.  He  had  heard  that  the  Incas  had 
somewhere  an  inexhaustible  mine ;  a  subterranean  road  or  tunnel  run- 
ning many  miles  under  ground,  where  were  kept  the  accumulated  riches 
of  the  country.  The  unfortunate  queen  begged  for  delay,  and  went  to 
consult  the  oracles.  During  the  sacrifice,  the  chief-priest  showed  her  in 
the  consecrated  ^*  black  mirror"  *  the  unavoidable  murder  of  her  husband, 
whether  she  delivered  the  treasures  of  the  crown  to  Pizarro  or  not. 
Then  the  queen  gave  the  order  to  close  the  entrance,  which  was  a  door 
cut  in  the  rocky  wall  of  a  chasm.  Under  the  direcdon  of  the  priest  and 
magicians,  the  chasm  was  accordingly  filled  to  the  top  with  huge  masses 
of  rock,  and  the  surface  covered  over  so  as  to  conceal  the  work.  The 
Inca  was  murdered  by  the  Spaniards  and  his  unhappy  queen  committed 
suicide.  Spanish  greed  overreached  itself  and  the  secret  of  the  buried 
treasures  was  locked  in  the  breasts  of  a  few  faithful  Peruvians. 

Our  Peruvian  informant  added  that  in  consequence  of  certain  indis- 
cretions at  various  times,  persons  had  been  sent  by  different  governments 
to  search  for  the  treasure  under  the  pretext  of  scientific  exploration. 
They  had  rummaged  the  country  through,  but  without  realizing  their  ob- 
ject. So  far  this  tradition  is  corroborated  by  the  reports  of  Dr.  Tschuddi 
and  other  historians  of  Peru.  But  there  are  certain  additional  details 
which  we  are  not  aware  have  been  made  public  before  now. 


*  These  *<  migic  mirrors,"  generally  black,  are  another  proof  of  the  universality  of 
an  identical  belieC  In  India  these  mirrors  are  prepared  in  the  province  of  Agra  and 
are  also  fabricated  hi  Thibet  and  China.  And  we  find  them  In  Ancient  Egypt,  from 
whence,  according  to  the  native  historian  quoted  by  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Quiches  brought  them  to  Mexico ;  the  Peruvian  fiun-worship|)ers  also  used 
it.  When  the  Spaniards  had  landed,  says  the  historian,  the  King  of  the  QuichH 
ordered  his  priests  to  consult  the  mirror,  in  order  to  learn  the  fi&te  of  his  kingdoa, 
*'  The  demon  reflected  the  present  and  the  future  as  in  a  mirror,"  he  ^da  (De  Booi  < 
bourg :  «*  Mexiquc,"  p.  184). 
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Several  years  after  hearing  the  story,  and  its  corrobo  ation  by  the 
Italian  gentleman,  we  again  visited  Peru.  Going  southward  from  Lima,  by 
water,  we  reached  a  point  near  Arica  at  sunset,  and  were  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  an  enormous  rock,  nearly  perpendicular,  which  stood  in 
mournful  solitude  on  the  shore,  apart  from  the  range  of  the  Andes.  It 
was  the  tomb  of  the  Incas.  As  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  strike  the 
ikce  of  the  rock,  one  can  make  out,  with  an  ordinary  opera-glass,  some 
curious  hieroglyphics  inscribed  on  the  volcanic  surface. 

When  Cusco  was  the  capital  of  Peru,  it  contained  a  temple  of  the 
sun,  famed  far  and  near  for  its  magnificence.  It  was  roofed  with  thick 
plates  of  gold,  and  the  walls  were  covered  with  the  same  precious  metal ; 
the  eave-troughs  were  also  of  solid  gold.  In  the  west  wall  the  architects 
had  contrived  an  aperture  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  sunbeams  reached 
it,  it  focused  them  inside  the  building.  Stretching  like  a  golden  chain 
from  one  sparkling  point  to  another,  they  encircled  the  walls,  illuminate 
ing  the  grim  idols,  and  disclosing  certain  mystic  signs  at  other  times  in- 
visible. It  was  only  by  understanding  these  hieroglyphics — identical 
with  those  which  may  be  seen  to  this  day  on  the  tomb  of  the  Incas — 
that  one  could  learn  the  secret  of  the  tunnel  and  its  approaches.  Among 
the  latter  was  one  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cusco,  now  masked  beyond 
discovery.  This  leads  directly  into  an  immense  tunnel  which  runs  from 
Cusco  to  Lima,  and  then,  turning  southward,  extends  into  Bolivia.  At  a 
certain  point  it  is  intersected  by  a  royal  tomb.  Inside  this  sepulchral 
chamber  are  cunningly  arranged  two  doors ;  or,  rather,  two  enormous  slabs 
which  turn  upon  pivots,  and  close  so  tightly  as  to  be  only  distinguishable 
from  the  other  portions  of  the  sculptured  walls  by  the  secret  signs,  whose 
key  is  in  the  possession  of  the  faithful  custodians.  One  of  these  turning 
slabs  covers  the  southern  mouth  of  the  Liman  tunnel — the  other,  the  north- 
em  one  of  the  Bolivian  corridor.  The  latter,  running  southward,  passes 
through  Trapaca  and  Cobijo,  for  Arica  is  not  far  away  from  the  little  river 
called  Pa/quina,*  which  is  the  boundary  between  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

Not  far  (rom  this  spot  stand  three  separate  peaks  which  form  a  curious 
triangle ;  they  are  included  in  the  chain  of  the  Andes.  According  to 
tradition  the  only  practicable  entrance  to  the  corridor  leading  northward 
is  in  one  of  these  peaks  ;  but  without  the  secret  of  its  landmarks,  a  regi- 
ment of  Titans  might  rend  the  rocks  in  vain  in  the  attempt  to  find  it 
But  even  were  some  one  to  gain  an  entrance  and  find  his  way  as  far  as 
the  turning  slab  in  the  wall  of  the  sepulchre,  and  attempt  to  blast  it  out, 


*  Pay'quina,  or  Payaquina^  so  called  because  Its  waves  used  to  drift  particles  of  gold 
from  the  Brazil.  We  found  a  few  specks  of  g^enuine  metal  in  a  handful  of  sand  that  wf 
brought  back  to  Europe. 
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the  superincumbent  rocks  are  so  disposed  as  to  bury  the  tomb,  its  tred^ 
ures,  and — as  the  mysterious  Peruvian  expressed  it  to  us — *'&  thousand 
warriors "  in  one  common  ruin.  There  is  no  other  access  to  the  Arica 
chamber  but  through  the  door  in  the  mountain  near  Pa/quina.  Along 
the  entire  length  of  the  corridor,  from  Bolivia  to  Lima  and  Cusco,  are 
smaller  hiding  places  filled  with  treasures  of  gold  and  precious  stone,  the 
accumulations  of  many  generations  of  Incas,  the  aggregate  value  of  which 
is  incalculable. 

We  have  in  our  possession  an  accurate  plan  of  the  tunnel,  the  sepul- 
chre,  and  the  doors,  given  to  us  at  the  time  by  the  old  Peruvian.  If  we 
had  ever  thought  of  profiting  by  the  secret,  it  would  have  required  the 
codperation  of  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  governments  on  an  extensive 
scale.  To  say  nothing  of  physical  obstacles,  no  one  individual  or  small 
party  could  undertake  such  an  exploration  without  encountering  the  army 
of  smugglers  and  brigands  with  which  the  coast  is  infested ;  and  which, 
in  fact,  includes  nearly  the  whole  population.  The  mere  task  of  purify- 
ing the  mephitic  air  of  the  tunnel,  which  had  not  been  entered  for  cen- 
turies, would  also  be  a  serious  one.  There,  however,  the  treasure  lies,  and 
there  the  tradition  says  it  will  lie  till  the  last  vestige  of  Spanish  rule  dis- 
appears from  the  whole  of  North  and  South  America. 

The  treasures  exhumed  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Mycenae,  have 
awakened  popular  cupidity,  and  the  eyes  of  adventurous  speculators  are 
being  turned  toward  the  localities  where  the  wealth  of  ancient  peoples  is 
supposed  to  be  buried,  in  crypt  or  cave,  or  beneath  sand  or  alluvial  de- 
posit. Around  no  other  locality,  not  even  Peru,  hangs  so  many  tradi- 
tions as  around  the  Gobi  Desert.  In  Independent  Tartary  this  howling 
waste  of  shifting  sand  was  once,  if  report  speaks  correctly,  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  richest  empires  the  world  ever  saw.  Beneath  the  surface  are  said 
to  lie  such  wealth  in  gold,  jewels,  statuary,  arms,  utensils,  and  all  that 
indicates  civilization,  luxury,  and  fine  arts,  as  no  existing  capital  of  Chris- 
tendom can  show  to-day.  The  Gobi  sand  moves  regularly  from  east  to 
west  before  terrific  gales  that  blow  continually.  Occasionally  some  of  the 
hidden  treasures  are  uncovered,  but  not  a  native  dare  touch  them,  for 
the  whole  district  is  under  the  ban  of  a  mighty  spell.  Death  would  be 
the  penalty.  Bahti — hideous,  but  faithful  gnomes — guard  the  hidden 
treasures  of  this  prehistoric  people,  awaiting  the  day  when  the  revolution 
of  cyclic  periods  shall  again  cause  their  story  to  be  known  for  the  in- 
struction of  mankind. 

According  to  local  tradition,  the  tomb  of  Ghengiz  Khan  still  exists 
near  Lake  Tabasun  Nor.  Within  lies  the  Mongolian  Alexander,  as  though 
asleep.  After  three  more  centuries  he  will  awake  and  lead  his  people 
to  new  victories  and  another  harvest  of  glory.     Though  this  prophetic 
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tradition  be  received  with  ever  so  many  grains  of  salt,  we  can  affirm  as  a 
fact  that  the  tomb  itself  is  no  fiction,  nor  has  its  sunazing  richness  been 
exaggerated. 

The  district  of  the  Gobi  wilderness  and,  in  faci,  the  whole  area  of 
Independent  Tartary  and  Thibet  is  jealously  guarded  against  foreign  in- 
trusion. Those  who  are  permitted  to  traverse  it  are  under  the  particular 
care  and  pilotage  of  certain  agents  of  the  chief  authority,  and  are  in  duty 
bound  to  convey  no  intelligence  respecting  places  and  persons  to  the  out- 
side world.  But  for  thb  restriction,  even  we  might  contribute  to  these 
pages  accounts  of  exploration,  adventure,  and  discovery  that  would  be 
read  with  interest.  The  time  will  come,  sooner  or  later,  when  the 
dreadful  sand  of  the  desert  will  yield  up  its  long-buried  secrets,  and  then 
there  will  indeed  be  unlooked-for  mortifications  for  our  modem  vanity. 

**  The  people  of  Pashai,"  *  says  Marco  Polo,  the  daring  traveller  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  ''  are  great  adepts  in  sorceries  and  the  diabolu 
aurts."  And  his  learned  editor  adds  :  "  This  Pashai,  or  Udyana,  was  the 
native  country  of  Padma  Sambhava,  one  of  the  chief  apostles  of  lamaism, 
I.  ^.,  of  Thibetan  Buddhism,  and  a  great  master  of  enchantments.  The 
doctrines  of  Sakya,  as  they  prevailed  in  Ud&yna  in  old  times,  were 
probably  strongly  tinged  with  Sivaitic  magic,  and  the  Thibetans  still 
regard  the  locality  as  the  classic  ground  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft." 

The  "old  times"  are  just  like  the  "modern  times;*'  nothing  is 
changed  as  to  magical  practices  except  that  they  have  become  still  more 
esoteric  and  arcane,  and  that  the  caution  of  the  adepts  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  traveller's  curiosity.  Hiouen-Thsang  says  of  the  inhabi- 
tants: ''The  men  .  .  .  are  fond  of  study,  but  pursue  it  with  no  ardor. 
The  science  of  magical  formula  has  become  a  regular  professumcU  busi' 
ncss with  them''  \  We  will  not  contradict  the  venerable  Chinese  pilgrim 
on  this  point,  and  are  willing  to  admit  that  in  the  seventh  century 
some  people  made  "  a  professional  business"  of  magic  ;  so,  also,  do  some 
people  now,  but  certainly  not  the  true  adepts.  It  is  not  Hiouen-Thsang, 
the  pious,  courageous  man,  who  risked  his  life  a  hundred  times  to  have 
the  bliss  of  perceiving  Buddha's  shadow  in  the  cave  of  Peshawer,  who 
would  have  accused  the  holy  lamas  and  monkish  thaumaturgists  of 
"  making  a  professional  business  "  of  showing  it  to  travellers.  The  in- 
junction of  Gautama,  contained  in  his  answer  to  King  Prasenagit,  hit 
protector,  who  called  on  him  to  perform  miracles,  must  have  been  ever 


*  The  regions  somewhere  about  Udyana  and  Kashmere^  as  the  translator  and  editof 
of  Marco  Polo  (Colonel  Yule),  believes.     Vol  L,  p.  173. 

f  *'  Voyage  des  Pelerins  Bouddhistes,"  vol.  i. ;  *'  Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  Hhotn 
Tbsang,''  etc.,  traduit  du  Chinois  en  francais,  par  Stanislas  JuIm 
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present  to  the  mmd  Df  Hiouen-Thsang.  «  Great  kin^  said  Gautama, 
**  I  do  not  teach  the  law  to  my  pupils,  telling  them  *  go,  ye  saints,  and 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Brahmans  and  householders  perform,  by  means  of 
your  supernatural  powers,  miracles  greater  than  any  man  can  perfonu/ 
I  tell  them,  when  I  teach  them  the  law,  '  Live,  ye  saints,  hiding  your 
goad  works  J  €md  shewing  your  sins*  " 

Struck  with  the  accounts  of  magical  exhibitions  witnessed  and  recorded 
by  travellers  of  every  age  who  had  visited  Tartary  and  Thibet,  Colonel 
Yule  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  natives  must  have  had  *'  at  their 
command  the  whole  encyclopaedia  of  modern  '  Spiritualists.'  Duhalde 
mentions  among  their  sorceries  the  art  of  producing  by  their  invocations 
the  figures  of  Laotsen  ♦  and  their  divinities  in  the  air,  and  of  making  a 
pencil  write  answers  to  questions  without  anybody  touching  it,**  f 

The  former  invocations  pertain  to  religious  mysteries  of  their  sanctu- 
aries ;  if  done  otherwise,  or  for  the  sake  of  gain,  they  are  considered 
sorcery,  necromancy,  and  strictly  forbidden.  The  latter  art,  that  of 
making  a  pencil  write  without  contact,  was  known  and  practiced  in  China 
and  other  countries  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  the  ABC 
^  magic  in  those  countries. 

When  Hiouen-Thsang  desired  to  adore  the  shadow  of  Buddha,  it  was 
not  to  **  professional  magicians  "  that  he  resorted,  but  to  the  power  of  his 
own  soul-invocation ;  the  power  of  prayer,  faith,  and  contemplation. 
All  was  dark  and  dreary  near  the  cavern  in  which  the  miracle  was  alleged 
to  take  place  sometimes.  Hiouen-Thsang  entered  and  began  his  devo- 
tions. He  made  loo  salutations,  but  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything. 
Then,  thinking  himself  too  sinful,  he  cried  bitterly,  and  despaired.  But 
as  he  was  going  to  give  up  all  hope,  he  perceived  on  the  eastern  wall  a 
feeble  light,  but  it  disappeared.  He  renewed  his  prayers,  full  of  hope 
this  time,  and  again  he  saw  the  light,  which  flashed  and  disappeared 
again.  After  this  he  made  a  solemn  vow  :  he  would  not  leave  the  cave 
till  he  had  the  rapture  to  see  at  last  the  shadow  of  the  ''  Venerable  of  the 
Age."  He  had  to  wait  longer  after  this,  for  only  after  200  prayers 
was  the  dark  cave  suddenly  **  bathed  in  light,  and  the  shadow  of  Buddha, 
of  a  brilliant  white  color,  rose  majestically  on  the  wall,  as  when  the 
clouds  suddenly  Ofien,  and,  all  at  once,  display  the  marvellous  image  of 
the  '  Mountain  of  Light.'  A  dazzling  splendor  lighted  up  the  features  of 
the  divine  countenance.  Hiouen-Thsang  was  lost  in  contemplation  and 
wonder,  and  would  not  tiu-n  his  eyes  away  from  the  sublime  and  incom* 


*  Lao-tsi,  the  Chinese  philofopher. 

f  ^*  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,"  vol.  I,  p.  318.    See  also,  fai  thb  connectioii,  tin 
experiments  of  Mr.  C»  -toke^  described  in  chapter  vi.  of  this  work. 
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parable  object."  Hiouen-Thsang  adds  in  his  own  diary,  See-yu-kee 
that  it  is  only  when  man  prays  with  sincere  faith,  and  if  he  has  received 
from  above  a  hidden  impression,  that  he  sees  the  shadow  clearly,  but  he 
cannot  enjoy  the  sight  for  any  length  of  time.  ♦ 

Those  who  are  so  ready  to  accuse  the  Chinese  of  irreligion  will  do 
well  to  read  Schott's  Essays  on  Buddhism  in  China  and  Upper  Asia,  f 
'<  In  the  years  Yuan-yeu  of  the  Sung  (a.d.  1086-1093)  a  pious  matron 
with  her  two  servants  lived  entirely  to  the  Land  of  Enlightenment.  One 
of  the  maids  said  one  day  to  her  companion :  <  To-night  I  shall  pass  ovet 
to  the  Realm  of  Amita '  (Buddha).  The  same  night  a  balsamic  odor 
filled  the  house,  and  the  maid  died  without  any  preceding  illness. 
On  the  following  day  the  surviving  maid  said  to  her  lady :  '  Yes- 
terday  my  deceased  companion  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  and  said : 
"Thanks  to  the  persevering  supplications  of  our  dear  mistress^  I  am 
become  an  inhabitant  of  Paradise,  and  my  blessedness  is  past  all  expres- 
sion in  words."  '  The  matron  replied  :  *  If  she  will  i^ipear  to  me  also, 
then  will  I  believe  all  you  say.*  The  next  night  the  deceased  really 
appeared  to  her.  The  lady  asked :  *  May  I,  for  once,  visit  the  Land  of 
Enlightenment  ? '  *  Yea,'  answered  the  blessed  soul ;  *  thou  hast  but 
to  follow  thine  handmaiden.'  The  lady  followed  her  (in  her  dream),  and 
soon  perceived  a  lake  of  immeasurable  expanse,  overspread  with  innu- 
merable red  and  white  lotus  flowers,  of  various  sizes,  some  blooming, 
some  fading.  She  asked  what  those  flowers  might  signify  ?  The  maiden 
replied  :  '  These  are  all  human  beings  on  the  Earth  whose  thoughts  are 
turned  to  the  Land  of  Enlightenment.  The  very  first  longing  after  the 
Paradise  of  Amita  produces  a  flower  in  the  Celestial  Lake,  and  this 
becomes  daily  larger  and  more  glorious  as  the  self-improvement  of  the 
person  whom  it  represents  advances ;  in  the  contrary  case,  it  loses  in 
glory  and  fades  away.'  J  The  matron  desired  to  know  the  name  of  an 
enlightened  one  who  reposed  on  one  of  the  flowers,  clad  in  a  waving  and 
wondrously  glistening  raiment.  Her  whilom  maiden  answered :  *  That  is 
Yang  kie.*     Then  asked  she  the  name  of  another,  and  was  answered : 


>» 


*MaxMuUer:  "Baddhist  Pilgrims.' 

f  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  1846. 

%  Colonel  Yule  makes  a  remark  in  relation  to  the  above  Chinese  mysticism  which  fo^ 
its  noble  fairness  we  quote  most  willingly.  **  In  1 871,"  he  sajrs,  **  I  saw  in  Bond  street 
an  exhibition  of  the  (so-called)  'spirit*  drawings,  i.e.,  drawings  executed  by  a  *  me- 
dium' under  extraneous  and  invisible  guidance.  A  number  of  these  extraordinary  pro« 
ductions  (for  extraordinary  they  were  undoubtedly)  professed  to  represent  the  *  Spiritual 
Flowers '  of  such  and  such  persons ;  and  the  explanation  of  these  as  presented  in  the 
catalogue  was  in  substance  exactly  that  given  in  the  text.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  artist  had  any  cognizance  of  Schott's  Essa3rf ,  and  the  coincidence  was  certainly  v«r| 
itriking  "   ("  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Poto,"  vol.  L ,  p.  444). 
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'  That  is  Mahu.'  The  lady  then  said  :  '  At  what  place  shall  I  hereaftei 
come  into  existence  ?  '  Then  the  Blessed  Soul  led  her  a  space  further, 
and  showed  her  a  hill  that  gleamed  with  gold  and  azure.  *  Here/  said 
she,  *  is  your  future  abode.  You  will  belong  to  the  first  order  of  the 
blessed.'  When  the  matron  awoke,  she  sent  to  inquire  for  Yang-kie  and 
Mahu.  The  first  was  already  departed  ;  the  other  still  alive  and  well. 
And  thus  the  lady  learned  that  the  soul  of  one  who  advances  in  holiness 
and  never  turns  back,  may  be  already  a  dweller  in  the  Land  of  Enlight- 
enment, even  though  the  body  still  sojourn  in  this  transitory  world" 

In  the  same  essay,  another  Chinese  story  is  translated,  and  to  the 
same  effect :  "  I  knew  a  man/*  says  the  author,  ^*  who  during  his  life  had 
killed  many  living  beings,  and  was  at  last  struck  with  an  apoplexy.  The 
sorrows  in  store  for  his  sin -laden  soul  pained  me  to  the  heart ;  I  visited 
him,  and  exhorted  him  to  call  on  the  Amita ;  but  he  obstinately  refused. 
His  illness  clouded  his  understanding ;  in  consequence  of  his  misdeeds 
he  had  become  hardened.  What  was  before  such  a  man  when  once  his 
eyes  were  closed  ?  In  this  life  the  night  followeth  the  day,  and  the  win- 
ter foUoweth  the  summer;  that,  all  men  are  aware  of.  But  that  life  is 
followed  by  death,  no  man  will  consider.  Oh,  what  blindness  and  ob- 
duracy is  this  I "  (p.  93). 

These  two  instances  of  Chinese  literature  hardly  strengthen  the  usual 
charge  of  irreligion  and  total  materialism  brought  against  the  nation. 
The  first  little  mystical  story  is  full  of  spiritual  charm,  and  would  grace 
any  Christian  religious  book.  The  second  is  as  worthy  of  praise,  and 
we  have  but  to  replace  "Amita"  with  "Jesus"  to  have  a  highly  ortho- 
dox tale,  as  regards  religious  sentiments  and  code  of  philosophical  mo- 
rality. The  following  instance  is  still  more  striking,  and  we  quote  it  for 
the  benefit  of  Christian  revivalists  : 

"  Hoang-ta-tie,  of  T'anchen,  who  lived  under  the  Sung,  followed  the 
craft  of  a  blacksmith.  Whenever  he  was  at  his  work  he  used  to  call, 
without  intermission,  on  the  name  of  Amita  Buddha.  One  day  he  handed 
to  his  neighbors  the  following  verses  of  his  own  composition  to  be  spread 
about : — 

'  Ding  dong  I    The  hammer-strokes  fall  long  and  fiwt. 
Until  the  iron  turns  to  steel  at  last  I 
Now  shall  the  long,  long  day  of  rest  begin. 
The  Land  of  Bliss  Eternal  caUs  me  in  ! ' 

"  Thereupon  he  died.  But  his  verses  spread  all  over  Honan,  and 
many  learned  to  call  upon  Buddha."  * 

To  deny  to  the  Chinese  or  any  people  of  Asia,  Aether  Central, 

%l  ■— — ^— .^M^— .— 

*  Schott :  "  Essay  on  Buddhism  *  p.  10;^ 
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Upper,  or  Lower,  the  possession  of  any  knowledge,  or  even  [leiception 
of  spiritual  things,  is  perfectly  ridiculous.  From  one  end  to  the  othei 
the  country  is  full  of  mystics,  religious  philosophers,  Buddhist  saints,  and 
magicians.  Belief  in  a  spiritual  world,  full  of  invisible  beings  who,  on 
certain  occasions,  appear  to  mortals  objectively,  is  universal.  "Ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  the  nations  of  Central  Asia,"  remarks  I.  J.  Schmidt, 
"  the  earth  and  its  interior,  as  well  as  the  encompassing  atmosphere,  are 
filled  with  spiritual  beings,  which  exercise  an  influence,  partly  beneficent, 
partly  malignant,  on  the  whole  of  organic  and  inorganic  nature.  .  .  . 
Especially  are  deserts  and  other  wild  or  uninhabited  tracts,  or  regions  in 
which  the  influences  of  nature  are  displayed  on  a  gigantic  and  terrible 
scale,  regarded  as  the  chief  abode  or  rendezvous  of  evil  spirits.  And 
hence  the  steppes  of  Turan,  and  in  particular  the  great  sandy  Desert  of 
Gobi  have  been  looked  on  as  the  dwelling-place  of  malignant  beings, 
from  days  of  hoary  antiquity." 

Marco  Polo — as  a  matter  of  course — mentions  more  than  once  in  his 
curious  book  of  Travels,  these  tricky  nature-spirits  of  the  deserts.  For 
centuries,  ^nd  especially  in  the  last  one,  had  his  strange  stories  been 
completely  rejected.  No  one  would  believe  him  when  he  said  he  had 
witnessed,  time  and  again,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  most  wonderful  feats  of 
magic  performed  by  the  subjects  of  Kublai-Khan  and  adepts  of  other 
countries.  On  his  death-bed  Marco  was  strongly  urged  to  retract  his 
alleged  "  falsehoods ; "  but  he  solemnly  swore  to  the  truth  of  what  he  said, 
adding  that  *'  he  had  not  told  one-half  of  what  he  had  really  seen ! " 
There  is  now  no  doubt  that  he  spoke  the  truth,  since  Marsden's  edition, 
and  that  of  Colonel  Yule  have  appeared.  The  public  is  especially  be- 
holden to  the  latter  for  bringing  forward  so  many  authorities  corrobora- 
tive of  Marco's  testimony,  and  explaining  some  of  the  phenomena  in 
the  usual  way,  for  he  makes  it  plain  beyond  question  that  the  great 
traveller  was  not  only  a  veracious  but  an  exceedingly  observant  writer. 
Warmly  defending  his  author,  the  conscientious  editor,  after  enumerating 
more  than  one  hitherto  controverted  and  even  rejected  point  in  the 
Venetian's  Travels,  concludes  by  sa)nng :  "  Nay,  the  last  two  years 
have  thrown  a  promise  of  light  even  on  what  seemed  the  wildest  of 
Marco's  stories,  and  the  bones  of  a  veritable  Rue  from  New  Zealand  lie 
on  the  table  of  Professor  Owen's  cabinet  I "  ♦ 

The  monstrous  bird  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  "  Arabian  Mythology," 
as  Webster  calls  the  Rue  (or  Roc),  having  been  identified,  the  next  thing 
in  order  is  to  discover  and  recognize  that  Aladdiris  magical  lamp  has  alio 
certain  claims  to  reality. 

•  ««The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,'  toI.  I,  Preface  to  the  seooad  edition,  pw  tUL 
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Describing  his  passage  through  the  great  desert  of  Lop,  Marco  Polo 
speaks  of  a  marvellous  thing,  "  which  is  that,  when  travellers  are  on  thr 
move  by  night  .  .  .  they  will  hear  spirits  talking.  Sometimes  the  spirits 
will  call  him  by  name  .  .  .  even  in  the  daytime  one  hears  these  spirits 
talking.  And  sometimes  you  shall  hear  the  sound  of  a  variety  of  musi- 
cal instruments,  and  still  more  commonly  the  sound  of  drums."  * 

In  his  notes,  the  translator  quotes  the  Chinese  historian,  Matwanlin, 
who  corroborates  the  same.  "  During  the  passage  of  this  wilderness  you 
hear  sounds/'  says  Matwanlin,  **  sometimes  of  singing,  sometimes  of  wail- 
ing ;  and  it  has  often  happened  that  travellers  going  aside  to  see  what 
those  sounds  might  be,  have  strayed  from  their  course  and  been  entirely 
lost ;  for  they  were  voices  of  spirits  and  goblins."  f  "  These  goblins  are 
not  peculiar  to  the  Gobi,"  adds  the  editor,  '*  though  that  appears  to  have 
been  their  most  favored  haunt  The  awe  of  the  vast  and  solitary  destri 
raises  them  in  all  similar  localities^ 

Colonel  Yule  would  have  done  well  to  consider  the  possibilit)  of 
serious  consequences  arising  from  the  acceptance  of  his  theory.  If  wc 
admit  that  the  weird  cries  of  the  Gobi  are  due  to  the  awe  inspired  **  by  the 
vast  and  solitary  desert,"  why  should  the  goblins  of  the  Gadarenes  {JLuki 
viii.  39)  be  entitled  to  any  better  consideration?  and  why  may  Dot 
Jesus  have  been  selfdeceived  as  to  his  objective  tempter  during  the 
forty  days'  trial  in  the  **  wilderness  ?  "  We  are  quite  ready  to  receive  or 
reject  the  theory  enunciated  by  Colonel  Yule,  but  shall  insist  upon  its 
impartial  application  to  all  cases.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  phantoms  that 
appear  and  vanish  in  the  deserts  of  Africa ;  (  iEthicus,  the  early  Chris- 
tian cosmographer,  mentions,  though  incredulous,  the  stories  that  were 
told  of  the  voices  of  singers  and  revellers  in  the  desert ;  and  "  Mas'udi 
tells  of  the  ghUls^  which  in  the  deserts  appear  to  travellers  by  night  and 
in  lonely  hours  ; "  and  also  of  '*  Apollonius  of  Tytma  and  his  companions, 
who,  in  a  desert  near  the  Indus  by  moonlight,  saw  an  empusa  or  ghftl 
taking  many  forms.  .  .  .  They  revile  it,  and  it  goes  off  uttering  shrill 
cries."  §  And  I bn  Batuta  relates  a  like  legend  of  the  Western  Sahara: 
<*  If  the  messenger  be  solitary,  the  demons  sport  with  him  and  fascinate 
him,  so  that  he  strays  from  his  course  and  perishes."  |  Now  if  all  these 
matters  are  capable  of  a  '*  rational  explanation  ; "  and  we  do  not  doubt 
it  as  regards  most  of  these  cases,  then,  the  -5i3/^-devils  of  the  wilderness 
deserve  no  more  consideration,  but  should  have  the  same  rule  applied  to 
them.     They,  too,  are  creatures  of  terror,  imagination,  and  super stitiom  i 


*  IWd.,  vol  L,  p.  203.  t  **  Visdclon,"  p.  13a 

%  *•  Pliny,"  vil.  2.  8  •*  Philostratus,"  book  il,  chapi  hr. 

I  Ibid.,  book  iv.,  p.  38a;  **  Bock  of  Ser  Marco  Pclo,"  vol  L,  p. 
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hence,  the  narratives  of  the  Bible  must  be  false  ;  and  if  :  x.e  single  verse 
is  false,  then  a  cloud  is  thrown  upon  the  title  of  all  the  rest  co  be  considered 
divine  revelation.  Once  admit  this,  and  this  collection  of  canonical 
documents  is  at  least  as  an:7nable  to  criticism  as  an}  other  book  of 
stories.  ♦ 

There  are  many  spots  in  the  world  where  the  strangest  phenomena 
have  resulted  from  what  was  later  ascertained  to  be  natural  physical 
causes.  In  Southern  California  there  are  certain  places  on  the  sea-shove 
where  the  sand  when  disturbed  produces  a  loud  musical  ring.  It  is 
known  as  the  *'  musical  sand,"  and  the  phenomenon  is  supposed  to  be 
of  an  electrical  nature.  "  The  sound  of  musical  instruments,  chiefly  of 
drums,  is  a  phenomenon  of  another  class,  and  is  really  produced  in  ceitain 
satnadons  among  sandhills  when  the  sand  is  disturbed,"  says  the  editor  of 
Marc0  Polo,  "  A  very  striking  account  of  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind, 
regarded  as  supernatural^  is  given  by  Friar  Odoric,  whose  experience  I 
have  traced  to  the  Reg  Ruw&n  or  flowing  sand  north  of  Kabul.  Besides 
this  celebrated  example  ...  I  have  noted  that  equally  well-known  one 
of  t\it  Jibal  Nakics^  or  *  Hill  of  the  Bell'  in  the  Sinai  desert ;  .  .  .  Gibal- 
ul-Thabiil,  or  hill  of  the  drums,  ...  A  Chinese  narrative  of  the  tenth 
century  mentions  the  phenomenon  as  known  near  Kwachau,  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Lop  desert,  under  the  name  of  "  the  singing 
sands."  f 

That  all  these  are  natural  phenomena,  no  one  can  doubt.  But  what 
of  the  questions  and  answers,  plainly  and  audibly  given  and  received  ? 
What  of  conversations  held  between  certain  travellers  and  the  invisible 
spirits,  or  unknown  beings,  that  sometimes  appear  to  whole  caravans  in 
tangible  form  ?  If  so  many  millions  believe  in  the  possibility  that  spirits 
may  clothe  themselves  with  material  bodies,  behind  the  curtain  of  a 
•  medium,"  and  appear  to  the  circle^  why  should  they  reject  the  same 
possibihty  for  the  elemental  spirits  of  the  deserts  ?     This  is  the  "  to  be, 

♦  There  are  pious  critics  who  deny  the  world  the  same  right  to  judge  the  *'  Bible  " 
OB  the  testimony  of  deductive  logic  &s  '*  any  other  book."  Even  exact  science  must 
bow  to  this  decree.  In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  an  article  devoted  to  a  terrible 
onslaught  on  Baron  Bun  sen's  **  Chronology,**  which  does  not  quite  agree  with  the 
••  Bible,"  a  writer  exclaims,  *'  the  subject  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves  is  completed. 
.  .  .  We  have  endeavored  to  meet  Chevalier  Bunsen^s  charges  against  the  inspiration 
of  the  **  Bible"  on  its  own  ground.  ...  An  inspired  book  .  .  .  never  can,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  its  own  teaching,  or  as  a  part  of  its  own  record,  bear  witness  to  any  untrue 
or  ignorant  statement  of  fact,  whether  in  history  or  doctrine.  If  it  be  untrue  in  its 
Vfiiness  of  one ,  who  shall  trust  its  truth  in  the  witness  of  the  other  ?  "  (**  The  jDumal 
of  Sacred  Literature  and  Biblical  Record,**  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Burgess,  Oc,  1859^ 
p.  70.) 

\  Remusat :  «  Histoire  du  Khotan,"  p.  74 ;  **  Marco  Polo,"  vol  i.,  p.  ao6 
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or  not  to  be"  of  Hamlet.  If  *'  spirits"  can  do  all  that  Spiritualists  dain 
for  them,  why  can  they  not  appear  equally  to  the  traveller  in  the  wilder- 
nesses and  solitudes  ?  A  recent  scientific  article  in  a  Russian  journal  at- 
tributes such  "  spirit-voices,"  in  the  great  Gobi  desert,  to  the  echo,  A 
very  reasonable  explanation,  if  it  can  only  be  demonstrated  that  these 
voices  simply  repeat  what  has  been  previously  uttered  by  a  living  person. 
But  when  the  "superstitious**  traveller  gets  intelligent  answers  to  his 
questions,  this  Gobi  echo  at  once  shows  a  very  near  relationship  with  the 
famous  echo  of  the  Th6Atre  Porte  St.  Martin  at  Paris.  "  How  do  you 
do,  sir  ?  "  shouts  one  of  the  actors  in  the  play.  "  Very  poorly,  my  son  ; 
thank  you.  I  am  getting  old,  very  .  .  .  very  old  1 "  politely  answers  the 
echo! 

What  incredulous  merriment  must  the  superstitious  and  absurd  narra- 
•ives  of  Marco  Polo,  concerning  the  "  supernatural"  gifts  of  certain  shark 
and  wild-beast  charmers  of  India,  whom  he  terms  Abraiaman^  have  ex- 
cited for  long  centuries.  Describing  the  pearl-fisher^'  of  Ceylon,  as  it  was 
in  his  time,  he  says  that  the  merchants  are  "obliged  also  to  pay  those 
men  who  charm  the  great  fishes — to  prevent  them  from  injuring  the  divers 
whilst  engaged  in  seeking  pearls  under  water — one-twentieth  part  of  all 
that  they  take.  These  fish-charmers  are  termed  Abraiaman  (Brahman  ?), 
and  their  charm  holds  good  for  that  day  only,  for  at  night  they  dissolve 
the  charm,  so  that  the  fishes  can  work  mischief  at  their  will.  These 
Abraiaman  know  also  how  to  charm  beasts  and  birds,  and  every  living 
thing." 

And  this  is  what  we  find  in  the  explanatory  notes  of  Colonel  Yule,  in 
relation  to  this  degrading  Asiatic  "  superstition  :  "  "  Marco's  account 
of  the  pearl-fishery  is  still  substantially  correct  ...  At  the  diamond 
mines  of  the  northern  Circars,  Brahmans  are  employed  in  the  analogous 
office  of  propitiating  the  tutelary  genii.  The  shark-charmers  are  called 
in  Tamil,  Kadal-Katti^  "  sea-binders,"  and  in  Hindustani,  Hai-banda^  or 
"  shark-binders."  At  Aripo  they  belong  to  one  family,  supposed  to  have 
the  monopoly  of  the  charm.*  The  chief  operator  is  (or  was,  not  many 
years  ago)  paid  by  the  government^  and  he  also  received  ten  oysters 
from  each  boat  daily  during  the  fishery.  Tennent,  on  his  visit,  found  the 
incumbent  of  the  office  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  Christian  (?),  but  that 
did  not  seem  to  affect  the  exercise  of  the  validity  of  his  functions.  It  is 
remarkable  that  not  more  than  one  authenticated  accident  from  sharks 
had  taken  place  during  the  whole  period  of  the  British  occupation.*^  f 

Two  items  of  fact  in  the  above   paragraph  are  worthy  of  being 

' - 

^  Like  thft  Psylli^  or  serpent-charmers  of  Libya,  whose  gift  is  bereditaiy. 
t  "  Scr  Marco  Polo,"  vol  n. ,  p.  321. 
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placed  in  juxtaposition,  i.  The  British  authorities  pay  professional 
shark-charmers  a  stipend  to  exercise  their  art ;  and,  2,  only  one  life  has 
been  lost  since  the  execution  of  the  contract.  (We  have  yet  to  learn 
whether  the  loss  of  this  one  life  did  not  occur  under  the  Roman  Catholic 
sorcerer.)  Is  it  pretended  that  the  salary  is  paid  as  a  concession  to  a 
degrading  native  superstition  ?  Very  well ;  but  how  about  the  sharks  ? 
Are  they  receiving  salaries,  also,  from  the  British  authorities  out  of  the 
Secret  Service  Fund  ?  Every  person  who  has  visited  Ceylon  must  know 
that  the  waters  of  the  pearl  coast  swarm  with  sharks  of  the  most  vora- 
cious kind,  and  that  it  is  even  dangerous  to  bathe,  let  alone  to  dive  for 
oysters.  We  might  go  further,  if  we  chose,  and  give  the  names  of  British 
officials  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  Indian  service,  who,  after  resorting  to 
native  "  magicians  "  and  "  sorcerers,"  to  assist  them  in  recovering  things 
lost,  or  in  unravelling  vexatious  mysteries  of  one  kind  or  another,  and 
being  successful,  and  at  the  time  secretly  expressing  their  gratitude,  have 
gone  away,  and  shown  their  innate  cowardice  before  the  world's  Areopa- 
gus, by  publicly  denying  the  truth  of  magic,  and  leading  the  jest  against 
Hindu  "  superstition." 

Not  many  years  ago,  one  of  the  worst  of  superstitions  scientists  held 
to  be  that  of  believing  that  the  murderer's  portrait  remained  impressed 
on  the  eye  of  the  murdered  person,  and  that  the  former  could  be  easily 
recognized  by  examining  carefully  the  retina.  The  "  superstition  "  as- 
serted that  the  likeness  could  be  made  still  more  striking  by  subjecting 
the  murdered  man  to  certain  old  women's  fumigations,  and  the  like 
gossip.  And  now  an  American  newspaper,  of  March  26,  1877,  says : 
"A  number  of  years  ago  attention  was  attracted  to  a  theory  which 
insisted  that  the  last  effort  of  vision  materialized  itself  and  remained  as 
an  object  imprinted  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  after  death.  This  has  been 
proved  a  fact  by  an  experiment  tried  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Gamgee, 
F.R.S.,  of  Birmingham,  England,  and  Prof.  Bunsen,  the  subject  being  a 
living  rabbit.  The  means  taken  to  prove  the  merits  of  the  question  were 
most  simple,  the  eyes  being  placed  near  an  opening  in  a  shutter,  and 
retaining  the  shape  of  the  same  after  the  animal  had  been  deprived  of 
life." 

If,  from  the  regions  of  idolatry,  ignorance,  and  superstition,  as  India 
V  is  termed  by  some  missionaries,  we  turn  to  the  so-called  centre  of  civili- 
/  cation — Paris,  we  find  the  same  principles  of  magic  exemplified  there 
under  the  name  of  occult  Spiritualism.  The  Honorable  John  L.  O'SuUi- 
van,  Ex-Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Portugal,  has 
kindly  furnished  us  with  the  strange  particulars  of  a  semi-magical  stance 
which  he  recently  attended  with  several  other  eminent  men,  at  Paris. 
Having  his  permission  to  that  effect,  we  print  his  letter  in  fulL 
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"  New  York,  Feb.  7,  1S77. 

"  I  cbeerfully  obey  your  request  for  a  written  statement  of  what  I  related  to  yot 
orally,  as  having  been  witnessed  by  me  in  Paris,  last  summer,  at  the  house  of  a  hi^y 
respectable  phjrsiciai:,  whose  name  I  have  no  authority  to  use,  but  whom,  after  th« 
usual  French  fashion  of  anonymizing,  I  will  call  Dr.  X. 

"I  was  introduced  there  by  an  English  friend,  well-known  in  the  Spiritualist  cirdei 
in  London — Mr.  Gledstanes.  Some  eight  or  ten  other  visitors  were  present,  of  both 
sexes.  We  were  seated  in  /auteuUs,  occupying  half  of  a  long  drawing-room,  flush 
with  a  spacious  garden.  In  the  other  half  of  the  .-oom  was  a  grand  piano,  a  conader- 
able  open  space  between  it  and  us,  smd  a  couple  oi  foMieuils  in  that  space,  evidently 
placed  there  to  be  occupied  by  other  sitters.  A  door  near  them  opened  into  the  pri- 
vate apartments. 

"Dr.  X.  came  in,  and  discoursed  to  us  for  about  twenty  minutes  with  rapid  and 
vehement  French  eloquence,  which  I  could  not  undertake  to  report.  He  had,  for  over 
twenty-five  years,  investigated  occult  mysteries,  of  which  he  was  about  to  exhibit  some 
phenomena.  His  object  was  to  attract  his  brethren  of  the  scientific  world,  but  few  01 
none  of  them  came  to  see  for  themselves.  He  intended  before  long  to  publish  a  book. 
He  presently  led  in  two  ladies,  the  younger  one  his  wife,  the  other  (whom  I  will 
call  Madame  Y.)  a  medium  or  sensitive,  with  whom  he  had  worked  through  all  that 
period  in  the  prosecution  of  these  studies,  and  who  had  devoted  and  sacrificed  her 
whole  life  to  this  work  with  him.  Both  these  ladies  had  their  eyes  closed,  apparently  ia 
trance. 

*'  He  stood  them  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  long  grand  piano  (which  was  shut),  and 
directed  them  to  put  their  hands  upon  it.  Sounds  soon  began  to  issue  from  its  chordii 
marching,  galloping,  drums,  trumpets,  rolling  musketry,  cannon,  cries,  and  groans — 
in  one  word,  a  battle.     This  lasted,  I  should  say,  .some  five  to  ten  minutes. 

^^  I  should  have  mentioned  that  before  the  two  mediums  were  brought  in  I  had 
written  in  pencil,  on  a  small  bit  of  paper  (by  direction  of  Mr.  Gledstanes,  who  had  been 
there  before),  the  names  of  three  objects,  to  be  known  to  myself  alone,  via.,  some 
musical  composer^  deceased,  z,  flower,  and  a  cake,  I  chose  Beethoven^  a  marguerite 
(daisy),  and  a  kind  of  French  cake  called  plombiires,  and  rolled  the  paper  into  a  pellet, 
which  I  kept  in  my  hand,  without  letting  even  my  friend  know  its  contents. 

**  When  the  battle  was  over,  he  placed  Mme.  Y.  in  one  of  the  iyro  fauteuils,  Mme.  X. 
being  seated  apart  at  one  side  of  the  room,  and  I  was  asked  to  hand  my  folded,  or  rolled, 
paper  to  Mme.  Y.  She  held  it  (unopened)  between  her  fingers,  on  her  lap.  She  was 
dressed  in  white  merino,  flowing  from  her  neck  and  gathered  in  at  the  waist,  under  a  blaze 
of  light  from  chandeliers  on  the  right  and  left.  After  a  while  she  dropped  the  little  roll 
of  paper  to  the  floor,  and  I  picked  it  up.  Dr.  X.  then  raised  her  to  her  feet  and  told 
her  to  make  ''  the  evocation  of  the  dead"  He  withdrew  the  fauteuils  and  placed  ia 
her  hand  a  steel  rod  of  about  four  and  half  or  five  feet  in  length,  the  top  of  which  was 
surmounted  with  a  short  cross-piece — the  Egyptian  Tau.  With  this  she  traced  a  circle 
round  herself,  as  she  stood,  of  about  six  feet  in  diameter.  She  did  not  hold  the  cross- 
piece  as  a  handle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  held  the  rod  at  the  opposite  end.  Slie 
presently  handed  it  back  to  Dr.  X.  There  she  stood  for  some  time,  her  hands  hanging 
down  and  folded  together  in  front  of  her,  motionless,  and  with  her  eyes  directed  slightl^i 
upward  toward  one  of  the  opposite  corners  of  the  long  salon.  Her  lips  presently  be- 
gan to  move,  with  muttered  sounds,  which  after  a  while  became  distinct  in  articulatioi^ 
in  short  broken  iientences  or  phrases,  very  much  like  the  recitation  of  a  litany.     Cer 
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tmm  wordsi  seeming  to  be  names,  would  recur  from  time  to  time.  It  sounded  to  mt 
somewhat  as  I  have  heard  Oriental  languages  sound.  Her  face  was  very  earnest  and 
mobile  with  expression,  with  sometimes  a  slight  frown  on  the  brow.  I  suppose  it 
Usted  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  amidst  the  motionless  silence  of  all  the  com* 
pany,  as  we  gazed  on  the  weird  scene.  Her  utterance  finally  seemed  to  increase  ia 
vehemence  and  rapidity.  At  last  she  stretched  forth  one  arm  toward  the  space  on 
which  her  eyes  had  been  fixed,  and,  with  a  loud  cry,  almost  a  scream,  she  exclaimed  : 
'  Beethovsn  ! '  —and  fell  backward,  prostrate  on  the  floor. 

"  Dr.  X.  hastened  to  her,  made  eager  magnetic  passes  about  her  face  and  neck,  and 
propped  up  her  head  and  shoulders  on  cushions.  And  there  she  lay  like  a  person  sick 
and  suffering,  occasionally  moaning,  turning  restlessly,  etc.  I  suppose  a  full  half-horn 
then  elapsed,  during  which  she  seemed  to  pass  through  all  the  phases  of  gradual  d^a^A 
(this  I  was  told  was  a  re-enacting  of  the  death  of  Beethoven).  It  would  be  long  to 
describe  in  detail,  even  if  I  could  recall  all.  We  watched  as  though  assisting  at  a 
scene  of  real  death.  I  will  only  say  that  her  pulse  ceased  ;  no  beating  of  the  heart 
could  be  perceived ;  her  hands  first,  then  her  arms  became  cold,  while  warmth  was  still 
to  be  felt  under  her  arm-pits ;  even  they  at  last  became  entirely  cold  ;  her  feet  and  legs 
became  cold  in  the  same  manner,  and  they  swelled  astonisliingly.  The  doctor  invited  us 
all  to  come  and  recognize  these  phenomena.  The  gasping  breaths  came  at  longer  and 
longer  intervals,  and  feebler  and  feebler.  At  last  came  the  end  ;  her  head  fell  sidewise, 
her  hands,  which  had  been  picking  with  the  fingers  about  her  dress,  collapsed  also.  The 
doctor  said,  '  she  is  now  dead ; '  and  so  it  indeed  seemed.  In  vehement  haste  he 
produced  (I  did  not  see  from  where)  two  small  snaktSf  which  he  seemed  to  huddle 
about  her  neck  and  down  into  her  bosom,  making  also  eager  transverse  passes  about 
her  head  and  neck.  Afier  a  while  she  appeared  to  revive  slowly,  and  finally  the  doc- 
tor and  a  couple  of  men  servants  lifted  her  up  and  carried  her  off  into  the  private 
apartments,  from  which  he  soon  returned.  He  told  ns  that  this  was  all  very  critical, 
but  perfectly  safe,  but  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  otherwise  the  death,  which  he 
said  was  real,  would  be  permanent. 

*'  I  need  not  say  how  ghastly  the  effect  of  this  whole  scene  had  been  on  all  the  spectatorsw 
Nor  need  I  ren  jnd  you  that  this  was  no  trickery  of  a  performer  paid  to  astonish.  The 
scene  passed  in  the  elegant  drawing-room  of  a  respectable  physician,  to  which  access 
without  introduction  is  impossible,  while  (outside  of  the  phenomenal  facts)  a  thousand 
indescribable  details  of  language,  manner,  expression,  and  action  presented  those  minute 
guarantees  of  sincerity  and  earnestness  which  carry  conviction  to  those  who  witness, 
though  it  may  be  transmitted  to  those  who  only  hear  or  read  of  them. 

"  After  a  time  Mme.  Y.  returned  and  was  seated  in  one  of  the  ivto  fauteuils  before 
mentioned,  and  I  was  invited  to  the  other  by  her  side.  I  had  still  in  my  hand  the  un- 
opened pellet  of  paper  containing  the  three  words  privately  written  by  me,  of  which 
(Beethoven)  had  been  the  first.  She  sat  for  a  few  minutes  vdth  her  open  hands  resting  oo 
her  lap.  They  presently  began  to  move  restlessly  about.  **  Ah,  it  bums,  it  bums," 
she  said,  and  her  features  contracted  with  an  expression  of  pain.  In  a  few  moments  she 
raised  one  of  them,  and  it  contained  a  marguerite^  the  flower  I  had  written  as  my 
second  word.  I  received  it  from  her,  and  after  it  had  been  examined  by  the  rest  of  the 
company,  I  preserved  it.  Dr.  X.  said  it  was  of  a  species  not  known  in  that  part  of  the 
country  ;  an  opinion  in  which  he  was  certainly  mistaken,  as  a  few  da3rs  afterwards  I  saw 
the  same  in  the  flower-market  of  the  Madeleine.  Whether  this  flower  was  produced 
under  her  hands,  or  was  simply  an  apport^  as  in  the  phenomenon  we  are  familiar  with 
in  the  experiences  of  Spiritualism,  I  do  not  know.  It  was  the  one  or  the  other,  for  sht 
certainly  did  not  have  it  as  she  sat  there  by  my  side,  under  a  strong  light,  before  it 
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ouKle  its  appearance.  The  flower  was  perfectly  fresh  in  every  one  of  its  delicatt 
oetals. 

"  The  third  word  I  had  written  on  my  bit  of  pi  per  was  the  name  of  a  cake  pUm^ 
bilres.  She  presently  began  to  go  through  the  motions  of  eating,  though  no  cake  was 
▼isibie,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  go  with  her  to  Plombikres — the  name  of  the  cake 
I  had  written.     This  might  have  been  simply  a  case  of  mind-reading. 

"  After  this  followed  a  scene  in  which  Madame  X.,  the  doctor's  wife,  was  said,  and 
seemed  to  be,  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  Beethoven.  The  doctor  addressed  her  as 
"  Monsieur  Beethoven."  She  took  no  notice  until  he  called  the  name  aloud  in  her  ear. 
She  then  responded  with  polite  bows,  etc  (You  may  remember  that  Beethoven  was 
extremely  deaf.)  After  some  conversation  he  begged  her  to  play,  and  she  seated  her- 
self at  the  piano  and  performed  magnificently  both  some  of  his  known  music  and  some 
improvisations  which  were  generally  recognized  by  the  company  as  in  his  style.  I  was 
told  afterwards,  by  a  lady  friend  of  Madame  X.,  that  in  her  normal  state  she  was  a  very 
ordinary  amateur  performer.  After  about  half  an  hour  spent  in  music  and  in  dialogue 
in  the  character  of  Beethoven,  to  whom  her  face  in  expression,  and  her  tumbled  hair, 
seemed  to  acquire  a  strange  resemblance,  the  doctor  placed  in  her  hands  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  a  crayon,  and  asked  her  to  sketch  the  face  of  the  person  she  saw  l>efore  her. 
She  produced  very  rapidly  a  profile  sketch  of  a  head  and  face  resembling  Beethoven^s 
busts,  though  as  a  younger  man  ;  and  she  dashed  off  a  rapid  name  under  it,  as  though  a 
signature,  '  Beethoven.'  I  have  preserved  the  sketch,  though  how  the  handwriting 
may  corresp>ond  with  Beethoven's  signature  I  cannot  say. 

"  The  hour  was  now  late,  and  the  company  broke  up ;  nor  had  I  any  time  to  interro- 
gate  Dr.  X.  upon  what  we  had  thus  witnessed.  But  I  called  on  him  with  Mr.  Gled- 
stancs  a  few  evenings  afterwards.  I  found  that  he  adn  itted  the  action  of  spirits,  and 
was  a  Spiritualist,  but  also  a  great  deal  more,  having  studied  long  and  deeply  into  the 
occult  mysteries  of  the  Orient.  So  I  understood  him  to  convey,  while  he  seemed  to 
prefer  to  refer  me  to  his  book,  which  he  would  probably  publish  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year.  I  observed  a  number  of  loose  sheets  on  a  table  all  covered  with  Oriental 
characters  unknown  to  me — the  work  of  Madame  Y.  in  trance,  as  he  said,  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry.  He  told  us  that  in  the  scene  I  had  witnessed,  she  became  (/.  e.^  as  I  pre* 
sumed,  was  possessed  by)  a  priestess  of  one  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  temples^  and  that 
the  origin  of  it  was  this:  A  scientific  friend  of  his  had  acquired  in  Egypt  possession  of 
the  mummy  of  a  priestess,  and  had  given  him  some  of  the  linen  swathings  with  which 
the  body  was  enveloped,  and  from  the  contact  with  this  cloth  of  2,000  or  3,000  years 
old,  the  devotion  of  her  whole  existence  to  this  occult  relation,  and  twenty  years  sedo- 
sion  from  the  world,  his  medium,  as  sensitive  Madame  Y.,  had  become  what  I  had  seen. 
The  language  I  had  heard  her  speak  was  the  sacred  language  of  the  temples  in  which 
she  had  been  instructed,  not  so  much  by  inspiration  but  very  much  as  we  now  study  Ian- 
guages,  by  dictation,  written  exercises,  etc..  being  even  chided  and  punished  when  she 
was  dull  or  slow.  He  said  that  Jacolliot  had  heard  her  in  a  similar  scene,  and  recog- 
nized sounds  and  words  of  the  very  oldest  sacred  language  as  preserved  in  the  temples 
of  India,  anterior,  if  I  remember  right,  to  the  epoch  of  the  Sanscrit. 

"  Respecting  the  snakes  he  had  employed  in  the  hasty  operation  of  restoring  her  to 
life,  or  rather  perhaps  arresting  the  last  consummation  of  the  process  of  death,  he  said 
there  was  a  strange  mystery  in  their  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  life  and  death.  I 
understood  that  they  were  indispensable.  Silence  and  inaction  on  our  part  were  also 
insisted  upon  throughout,  and  any  attempt  at  questioning  him  at  the  time  was  pcfw 
emptorily,  almost  angrily,  suppressed.  We  might  come  and  talk  afterward,  or  wait 
for  the  appearance  of  hb  book,  but  he  alone  seemed  entitled  to  exercise  the  firciiky  al 
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throughout  aU  these  performaiices — ^which  he  certainly  did  with  great  volubility, 
the  while,  with  all  the  eloquence  and  precision  of  diction  of  a  Frenchman,  combining 
identiBc  culture  with  vividness  of  imagination. 

'*  I  intended  to  return  on  some  subsequent  evening,  but  learned  from  Mr.  Gled« 
atanes  that  he  had  given  them  up  for  the  present,  disgusted  with  his  ill-success  in 
getting  his  professional  colleagues  and  men  of  science  to  come  and  witness  what  it  was 
his  object  to  show  them. 

"  This  is  about  as  much  as  I  can  recall  of  thb  strange,  weird  evening,  excepting 
lome  uninteresting  details.  I  have  given  you  the  name  and  address  of  Dr.  X.  confi- 
dentially, because  he  would  seem  to  have  gone  more  or  less  far  on  the  same  path  as  yon 
pursue  in  the  studies  of  your  Theosophical  Society.  Beyond  that  I  feel  bound  to  keep 
ll  prirate,  not  having  his  authority  to  use  it  in  any  way  which  might  lead  to  publicity. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"  Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

«*  J.  L.  O'SULLIVAN." 

In  this  interesting  case  simple  Spiritualism  has  transcended  its  routine 
and  encroached  upon  the  limits  of  magic.  The  features  of  mediumship 
are  there,  in  the  double  life  led  by  the  sensitive  Madame  Y.,  in  which 
she  passes  an  existence  totally  distinct  from  the  normal  one,  and  by 
reason  of  the  subordination  of  her  individualty  to  a  foreign  will,  becomes 
the  permutation  of  a  priestess  of  Egypt ;  and  in  the  personation  of  the 
spirit  of  Beethoven,  and  in  the  unconscious  and  cataleptic  state  into 
which  she  falls.  On  the  other  hand,  the  will-power  exercised  by  Dr.  X. 
upon  his  sensitive,  the  tracing  of  the  mystic  circle,  the  evocations,  the 
materialization  of  the  desired  flower,  the  seclusion  and  education  of 
Madame  Y.,  the  employment  of  the  wand  and  its  form,  the  creation  and 
use  of  the  serpents,  the  evident  control  of  the  astral  forces — all  these  per- 
tain to  magic.  Such  experiments  are  of  interest  and  value  to  science, 
but  liable  to  abuse  in  the  hands  of  a  less  conscientious  practitioner  than 
the  eminent  gentleman  designated  as  Dr.  X.  A  true  Oriental  kabalist 
would  not  recommend  their  duplication. 

Spheres  unknown  below  our  feet ;  spheres  still  more  unknown  and 
still  more  unexplored  above  us ;  between  the  two  a  handful  of  moles, 
blind  to  God's  great  light,  and  deaf  to  the  whispers  of  the  mvisible  world, 
boasting  that  they  lead  mankind.  Where  ?  Onward,  they  claim ;  but 
we  have  a  right  to  doubt  it.  The  greatest  of  our  physiologists,  when 
placed  side  by  side  with  a  Hindu  fakir,  who  knows  neither  how  to  read 
nor  write,  will  very  soon  find  himself  feeling  as  foolish  as  a  school-bcy 
who  has  neglected  to  learn  his  lesson.  It  is  not  by  vivisecting  living 
animals  that  a  physiologist  will  assure  himself  of  the  existence  of  man's 
soul,  nor  on  the  blade  of  the  knife  can  he  extract  it  from  a  human  body 
"  What  sane  man,"  inquires  Sergeant  Cox,  the  President  of  the  London 
Psychological  Society,  "  what  sane  man  -vho  knows  nothing  of  magnetism 
or  physiology,  who  had  never  witnessed  an  experiment  nor  learned  itf 
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principles,  would  proclaim  himself  a  fool  by  den  ,^g  its  facts  and  de 
Douncing  its  theory?"  The  truthful  answer  to  this  would  be,  "two- 
thirds  of  our  modern-day  scientists.**  The  impertinence,  if  truth  can 
ever  be  impertinent,  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  him  who  uttered  it— 
a  scientist  of  the  number  of  those  few  who  are  brave  and  honest  enough 
"o  utter  wholesome  truths,  however  disagreeable.  And  there  is  no  mis- 
taking the  real  meaning  of  the  imputation,  for  immediately  after  the  irrev- 
erent inquiry^  the  learned  lecturer  remarks  as  pointedly  :  "  The  chemist 
lakes  his  electricity  from  the  electrician,  the  physiologist  looks  to  the 
geologist  for  his  geology— each  would  deem  it  an  impertinence  in  the 
other  if  he  were  to  pronounce  judgment  in  the  branch  of  knowledge  not 
his  own.  Strange  it  is,  but  true  as  strange,  that  this  rational  nile  is 
wholly  set  at  naught  in  the  treatment  of  psychology.  Physical  scientists 
deem  themselves  competent  to  pronounce  a  dogmatic  judgment  upon  psy- 
chology and  all  that  appertains  to  it,  without  having  witnessed  any  of  its 
phenomena,  and  in  entire  ignorance  of  its  principles  and  practice,*^  * 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  two  eminent  biologists,  Mr.  Mendeleyeft 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  Mr,  Ray  Lankester,  of  London  fame,  will  bear 
themselves  under  the  above  as  unflinchingly  as  their  living  victims  do 
when  palpitating  under  their  dissecting  knives. 

For  a  belief  to  have  become  universal,  it  must  have  been  founded  on 
an  immense  accumulation  of  facts,  tending  to  strengthen  it,  from  one 
generation  to  another.  At  the  head  of  all  such  beliefs  stands  magic,  or, 
if  one  would  prefer — occult  psychology.  Who,  of  those  who  appreciate 
its  tremendous  powers  even  from  its  feeble,  half-paralyzed  effects  in  our 
civilized  countries,  would  dare  disbelieve  in  our  days  the  assertions  of 
Porphyry  and  Proclus,  that  even  inanimate  objects,  such  as  statues  of 
gods,  could  be  made  to  move  and  exhibit  a  factitious  life  for  a  few  mo- 
ments ?  Who  can  deny  the  allegation  ?  Is  it  those  who  testify  daily 
over  their  own  signatures  that  they  have  seen  tables  and  chairs  move  and 
walk,  and  pencils  write,  without  contact  ?  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us  of 
a  certain  philosopher,  Stilpo,  who  was  exiled  from  Athens  by  the  Are- 
opagus, for  having  dared  to  deny  publicly  that  the  Minerva  of  Pheidiaa 
was  anything  else  than  a  block  of  marble.  But  our  own  age,  after  having 
mimicked  the  ancients  in  everything  possible,  even  to  their  very  names, 
such  as  "  senates,"  "  prefects,'*  and  "  consuls,'*  etc  ;  and  after  admitting 
that  Napoleon  the  Great  conquered  three-fourths  of  Europe  by  applying 
the  principles  of  war  taught  by  the  Caesars  and  the  Alexanders,  knows  so 
much  better  than  its  preceptors  about  psychology,  that  it  would  vote 
«%  ery  beUever  in  "  animated  tables  "  into  Bedlam. 

*  ^^The  Spiritualist.*'    London,  Not.  lo^  1876^ 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  the  religion  of  the  ancients  is  the  religion  of  tkt 
future.  A  few  centuries  more,  and  there  will  linger  no  sectarian  beliefs 
in  either  of  the  great  religions  of  humanity.  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism, 
Christianity  and  Mahometanism  will  ail  disappear  before  the  mighty 
rush  of  facts.  "  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh,"  writes  the  pro- 
phet Joel.  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you  .  .  .  greater  works  than  these  shall 
you  do,"  promises  Jesus.  But  this  can  only  come  to  pass  when  the 
world  returns  to  the  grand  religion  of  the  past ;  the  knowledge  of  those 
majestic  systems  which  preceded,  by  far,  Brahmanism,  and  even  the 
primitive  monotheism  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans.  Meanwhile^  we  must 
remember  the  direct  efifects  of  the  revealed  mystery.  The  only  means 
by  which  the  wise  priests  of  old  could  impress  upon  the  grosser  senses  of 
the  multitudes  the  idea  of  the  Omnipotency  of  the  Creative  will  or  First 
Cause  ;  namely,  the  divine  animation  of  inert  matter,  the  soul  infused 
into  it  by  the  potential  will  of  man,  the  microcosmic  image  of  the  great 
Architect,  and  the  transportation  of  ponderous  objects  through  space 
and  material  obstacles. 

Why  should  the  pious  Roman  Catholic  turn  away  in  disgust  at  the 
"  heathen  "  practices  of  the  Hindu  Tamil,  for  instance  ?  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  miracle  of  San  Genarro,  in  good  old  Naples,  and  we  have  seen 
the  same  in  Nargercoil,  in  India.  Where  is  the  difference  ?  The  coagu- 
lated blood  of  the  Catholic  saint  is  made  to  boil  and  fume  in  its  crystal 
bottle,  to  the  gratification  of  the  lazzaroni ;  and  from  its  jewelled  shrine 
the  martyr's  idol  beams  radiant  smiles  and  blessings  at  the  Christian  con- 
gregation. On  the  other  hand,  a  ball  of  clay  filled  with  water,  is  stuffed 
into  the  open  breast  of  the  god  Sttran;  and  while  the  padre  shakes  A/V  bottle 
and  produces  his  *'  miracle  "  of  blood,  the  Hindu  priest  plunges  an  arrow 
into  the  god's  breast,  and  produces  his  "  miracle,"  for  the  blood  gushes 
forth  in  streams,  and  the  water  is  changed  into  blood.  Both  Christians 
and  Hindus  fall  in  raptures  at  the  sight  of  such  a  miracle.  So  far,  we  do 
not  see  the  slightest  difference.  But  can  it  be  that  the  Pagan  learned 
the  trick  from  San  Genarro  ? 

"  Know,  O,  Asclepius,"  says  Hermes,  *•  that  as  the  Highest  One  is 
the  father  of  the  celestial  gods,  so  is  man  the  artisan  of  the  gods  who  re* 
side  in  the  temples^  and  who  delight  in  the  society  of  mortals.  Faithful  to 
its  origin  and  nature,  humanity  perseveres  in  this  imitation  of  the  divine 
powers ;  and,  if  the  Father  Creator  has  made  in  His  image  the  eternal 
godsy  mankind  in  its  turn  makes  its  gods  in  its  own  image."  *'  And,  dost 
thou  speak  of  statues  of  gods;  O,  Trismegistus ? "  ** Verily,  I  do,  As- 
clepius, and  however  great  thy  defiance,  perceivest  thou  not  that  these 
statues  are  endowed  with  reason^  that  they  are  animated  with  a  soul,  and 
that  they  can  operate  t^-.e  greatest  prodigies.     How  can  we  reject  the 
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evidence,  when  we  find  these  gods  possessing  the  gift  of  predictiug  Ha 
future,  which  they  are  compelled  to  tell,  when  forced  to  it  by  magk 
spells,  as  through  the  lips  of  the  divines  and  their  visions  ?  ...  It  is  the 
marvel  of  marvels  that  man  could  have  invented  and  created  gods.  .  .  : 
True,  the  faith  of  our  ancestors  has  erred,  and  in  their  pride  they  fell  intc 
error  as  to  the  precise  essence  of  these  gods  .  .  .  but  they  have  still 
found  out  that  art  themselves.  Powerless  to  create  soul  and  spirit,  the^ 
evoke  the  souls  of  angels  and  demons  in  order  to  introduce  them  into  the 
consecrated  statues ;  and  so  make  them  preside  at  their  Mysteries,  by 
communicating  to  idols  their  own  faculty  to  do  good  as  well  as  evil^ 

It  is  not  antiquity  alone  which  is  full  of  evidence  that  the  statues  and 
idols  of  the  gods  at  times  exhibited  intelligence  and  locomotive  powers 
Full  in  the  nineteenth  century,  we  see  the  papers  recording  the  capers 
played  by  the  statue  of  the  Madonna  of  Lourdes.  This  gracious  lady, 
the  French  Notre  Dame,  runs  away  several  times  to  the  woods  adjoining 
her  usual  residence,  the  parish  church.  The  sexton  is  obliged  to  himt 
after  the  runaway,  and  bring  her  home  more  than  once.*  After  this 
begins  a  series  of  "  miracles,"  healing,  prophesying,  letter- dropping  from 
on  high,  and  what  not.  These  **  miracles  "  are  implicitly  accepted  by  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  Roman  Catholics ;  numbers  of  these  belonging  to 
the  most  intelligent  and  educated  classes.  Why,  then,  should  we  disbe- 
lieve in  testimony  of  precisely  the  same  character,  given  as  to  contem- 
porary phenomena  of  the  same  kind,  by  the  most  accredited  and  esteemed 
historians — by  Titus  Livy,  for  instance?  "Juno,  would  you  please 
abandon  the  walls  of  Veii,  and  change  this  abode  for  that  of  Rome  ? " 
inquires  of  the  goddess  a  Roman  soldier,  after  the  conquest  of  that  city. 
Juno  consents,  and  nodding  her  head  in  token  of  acquiescence,  her  statue 
answers  :  **  Yes,  I  will."  Furthermore,  upon  their  carrying  off  the  figure, 
it  seems  to  instantly  "  lose  its  immense  weight^^  adds  the  historian,  and 
the  statue  seems  rather  to  follow  them  than  otherwise.f 

With  natveti^  and  a  faith  bordering  on  the  sublime,  des  Mousseaux, 
bravely  rushes  into  the  dangerous  parallels,  and  gives  a  number  of  in- 
stances of  Christian  as  well  as  "  heathen "  miracles  of  that  kind.  He 
prints  a  list  of  such  walking  statues  of  saints  and  Madonnas,  who  lose 
their  weight,  and  move  about  as  so  many  hving  men  and  women ;  and 
presents  unimpeachable  evidence  of  the  same,  from  classical  authors,  who 
described  their  miracles.  \  He  has  but  one  thought,  one  anxious  and  all- 
overpowering  desire — to   prove  to  his   readers  that   magic  does  exist, 

*  Read  any  of  the  papers,  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1876. 
f  Tite-Livy,  v.  d6c.  i., — VaL  Max.,  i,  cap.  vii 

X  See  '*Les  Hauts  Phenomenes  de  la  Magie;"  *'La  Magie  an  XlXme  SiMt;  ' 
"  Dieu  et  les  Dieux,*' etc. 
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and  thut  Cliristianity  beats  it  flat.  Not  that  the  miracles  of  the  latter  are 
either  more  numerous,  or  more  extraordinary,  or  suggestive  than  those  of 
the  Pagans.  Not  at  all ;  and  he  is  a  fair  historian  as  to  facts  and  evi- 
dence. But,  it  is  his  arguments  and  reflections  that  are  priceless :  one 
kind  of  miracle  is  produced  by  God,  the  other  by  the  Devil ;  he  drags 
down  the  Deity  and  placing  Him  face  to  face  with  Satan,  allows  the  ardi- 
eneray  to  beat  the  Creator  by  long  odds.  Not  a  word  of  solid,  evident 
proof  to  show  the  substantial  diflerence  between  the  two  kinds  of 
wonders. 

Would  we  inquire  the  reason  why  he  traces  in  one  the  hand  of  God 
and  in  the  other  the  horn  and  hoof  of  the  Devil  ?  Listen  to  the  answer  : 
*^  The  Holy  Roman  CathoUc  and  Apostolical  Church  declares  the  miracles 
wrought  by  her  faithful  sons  produced  by  the  will  of  God  ;  and  all  others 
the  work  of  the  spirits  of  Hell."  Very  well,  but  on  what  ground  ?  We 
are  shown  an  endless  list  of  holy  writers ;  of  saints  who  fought  during 
their  whole  lives  with  the  fiends ;  and  of  fathers  whose  word  and  authority 
are  accepted  as  "  word  of  God  '*  by  the  same  Church.  "  Your  idols,  your 
consecrated  statues  are  the  abode  of  demons^^  exclaims  St.  Cyprian. 
"  Yes,  it  is  these  spirits  who  inspire  your  divines,  who  animate  the  bowels 
of  your  victims,  who  govern  the  flight  of  birds,  and  who,  mixing  incessantly 
fedsehood  with  truth,  render  oracles,  and  .  .  .  operate  prodigies,  their  ob- 
ject being  to  bring  you  invincibly  to  their  worship."* 

Fanaticism  in  religion,  fanaticism  in  science,  or  fanaticism  in  any 
other  question  becomes  a  hobby,  and  cannot  but  blind  our  senses.  It 
will  ever  be  useless  to  argue  with  a  fanatic.  And  here  we  cannot  help 
admiring  once  more  the  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  die 
tated  to  Mr.  Sergeant  Cox  the  following  words,  delivered  in  the  same  ad 
dress  as  before  alluded  to :  '*  There  is  no  more  fatal  fallacy  than  that  the 
truth  will  prevail  by  its  own  force,  that  it  has  only  to  be  seen  to  be  en> 
braced.  In  fact  the  desire  for  the  actual  truth  exists  in  very  few  minds, 
and  the  capacity  to  discern  it  in  fewer  stilL  When  men  say  that  they 
are  seeking  the  truth,  they  mean  that  they  are  looking  for  evidence  to 
support  some  prejudice  or  prepossession.  Their  beliefs  are  moulded  to 
their  wishes.  They  see  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  seems  to  tell  for 
that  which  they  desire ;  they  are  blind  ai  bats  to  whatever  tells  against 
them.  The  scientists  are  no  more  exempt  from  this  common  failing  than 
are  others." 

We  know  that  from  the  remotest  ages  there  has  existed  a  mysterious, 
awful  science,  under  the  name  of  iheopma.  This  science  taught  the  art 
of  endowing  the  various  symbols  of  gods  with  temporary  life  and  intelli* 


•  c< 
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gence.  Statues  and  blocks  of  inert  matter  became  animated  under  the 
potential  will  of  the  hierophant  The  fire  stolen  by  Prometheus  had 
fallen  down  in  the  struggle  to  earth ;  it  embraced  the  lower  regions  of  the 
sky,  and  settled  in  the  waves  of  the  universal  ether  as  the  potential  Akdsa 
of  the  Hindu  rites.  We  breathe  and  imbibe  it  into  our  organic  system 
with  every  mouthful  of  fresh  air.  Our  organism  is  full  of  it  from  the  instant 
of  our  birth.     But  it  becomes  potential  only  under  the  influx  of  will  and 

SPIRIT. 

Left  to  itself^  this  life-principle  will  blindly  follow  the  laws  of  nature ; 
and,  according  to  conditions,  will  produce  health  and  an  exuberance  of 
life,  or  cause  d^ath  and  dissolution.  But,  guided  by  the  will  of  the  adept, 
it  becomes  obedient;  its  currents  restore  the  equilibrium  in  organic 
bodies,  they  fill  the  waste,  and  produce  physical  and  psychological  mira- 
cles, well-known  to  niesmerizers.  Infused  in  inorganic  and  inert  matter, 
they  create  an  appearance  of  life,  hence  motion.  If  to  that  life  an  indi- 
vidual intelligence,  a  personality,  is  wanting,  then  the  operator  must 
either  send  his  scin-lecca^  his  own  astral  spirit,  to  animate  it ;  or  use  his 
power  over  the  region  of  nature-spirits  to  force  one  of  them  to  in/tise  his 
entity  into  the  marble,  wood,  or  metal ;  or,  again,  be  helped  by  human 
spirits.  But  the  latter — except  the  vicious,  earth-bound  class* — ^will 
not  infuse  their  essence  into  these  inanimate  objects.  They  leave  the 
lower  kinds  to  produce  the  similitude  of  life  and  animation,  and  only 
send  their  influence  through  the  intervening  spheres  like  a  ray  of  divine 
light,  when  the  so-called  "miracle"  is  required  for  a  good  purpose. 
The  condition — and  this  is  a  law  in  spiritual  nature — is  purity  of  motive, 
purity  of  the  surrounding  magnetic  atmosphere,  personal  purity  of  the 
operator.  Thus  is  it,  that  a  Pagan  "  miracle  "  may  be  by  far  holier  than 
a  Christian  one. 

Who  that  has  seen  the  performance  of  the  fakirs  of  Southern  India, 
can  doubt  the  existence  of  theopaa  in  ancient  times  ?  An  inveterate 
skeptic,  though  more  than  anxious  to  attribute  every  phenomenon  to 
jugglery,  still  finds  himself  compelled  to  testify  to  facts ;  and  facts  that 
are  to  be  witnessed  daily  if  one  chooses.  "  I  dare  not,"  he  says,  speak- 
ing of  Chibh-Chondor,  a  fakir  of  Jaffna- patnam,  "describe  all  the  exer- 
cises which  he  performed.     There  are  things  one  dares  not  say  even 

*  These,  after  their  bodily  death,  unable  to  soar  higher,  attached  to  terrestrial  re- 
gions, delight  in  the  society  of  the  kind  of  elementals  which  by  their  affinity  \%  ith  vice 
Attract  them  the  most.  They  idennfy  themselves  with  these  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
very  soor.  lose  sight  of  their  own  identity,  and  become  a  part  of  the  elementals,  the 
help  of  whic!.  they  need  to  communicate  with  mortals.  But  as  the  nature-spirits  arc 
not  immortaly  so  the  human  elementary  who  have  lost  their  divine  guide — spirit — cai 
last  no  longer  than  the  essence  of  the  elements  whicl*  compose  their  astral  bodies  boidi 
together. 
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after  having  witnessed  them,  for  fear  of  being  charged  with  having  been 
under  an  inexplicable  hallucination  I  And  yet,  ten,  nay,  twenty  times,  I 
saw  and  saw  again  the  fakir  obtain  similar  results  over  inert  matter.  .  .  • 
It  was  but  child's  play  for  our  'charmer'  to  make  the  flame  of  candles 
which  had,  by  his  directions,  been  placed  in  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
apartment,  pale  and  become  extinguished  at  will ;  to  cause  the  furniture 
to  move,  even  the  sofas  on  which  we  sat,  the  doors  to  open  and  shut  re- 
peatedly :  and  all  this  without  quitting  the  mat  upon  which  he  sat  on  the 
floor. 

**  Perhaps  I  will  be  told  that  I  saw  imperfectly.  Possibly;  but  I  will 
say  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  persons  have  seen  and  do  see  what  I 
have,  and  things  more  wonderful ;  has  one  of  all  these  discovered  the 
secret,  or  been  able  to  duplicate  these  phenomena  ?  And  I  can  never 
repeat  too  often  that  all  this  does  not  occur  on  a  stage,  supplied  with 
mechanical  contrivances  for  the  use  of  the  operator.  No,  it  is  a  beggar 
crouched,  naked,  on  the  floor,  who  thus  sports  with  your  intelligence, 
your  senses,  and  all  that  which  we  have  agreed  among  ourselves  to  style 
the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  but  which  he  appears  to  alter  at  will  1 

'*  Does  he  change  its  course  ?  *  No,  but  he  makes  it  act  by  using  forces 
which  are  yet  unknown  to  us,'  say  the  believers.  However  that  may  be, 
I  have  found  myself  twenty  times  at  similar  performances  in  company 
with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  British  India — professors,  physicians, 
oflicers.  Not  one  of  them  but  thus  summarized  his  impressions  upon 
quitting  the  drawing-room.  *  This  is  something  terrifying  to  human  in- 
telligence !  *  Every  time  that  I  saw  repeated  by  a  fakir  the  experiment 
of  reducing  serpents  to  a  cataleptic  state,  a  condition  in  which  these  ani- 
mals have  all  the  rigidity  of  the  dry  branch  of  a  tree,  my  thoughts  have 
reverted  to  the  biblical  fable  (?)  which  endows  Moses  and  the  priests  of 
Pharaoh  with  the  like  power."  ♦ 

Assuredly,  the  flesh  of  man,  beast,  and  bird  should  be  as  easily  en- 
dowed with  magnetic  life-principle  as  the  inert  table  of  a  modern  medium. 
Either  both  wonders  are  possible  and  true,  or  both  must  fall  to  the 
ground,  together  with  the  miracles  of  Apostolic  days,  and  those  of  the 
more  modern  Popish  Church.  As  for  vital  proofs  furnished  to  us  in  favor 
of  such  possibilities,  we  might  name  books  enough  to  fill  a  whole  library. 
If  Sixtus  V.  cited  a  formidable  array  of  spirits  attached  to  various  talis- 
mans, was  not  his  threat  of  excommunication  for  all  those  who  practiced 
the  art,  uttered  merely  because  he  would  have  the  knowledge  of  this 
secre*^  confined  within  the  precincts  of  the  Church  ?  How  would  it  do 
for  his  •* divine"  miracles  to  be  studied  and  successfully  reproduced  by 
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every  man  endowed  with  perseverance,  a  strong  positive  magnetic  )iower, 
and  an  unflinching  will  ?  Recent  events  at  Lourdes  (of  course,  supposing 
them  to  have  been  truthfully  reported)  prove  that  the  secret  is  not  wholly 
lost;  and  if  there  is  no  strong  magician-mesmerizer  concealed  under 
frock  and  surplice,  then  the  statue  of  Notre-Dame  is  moved  by  the  same 
forces  which  move  every  magnetized  table  at  a  spiritual  seance ;  and 
the  nature  of  these  "  intelligences,"  whether  they  belong  to  the  classes 
of  human,  human  elementary,  or  elemental  spirits  depends  on  a  variety 
of  conditions.  With  one  who  knows  anything  of  mesmerism,  and  at  the 
•ame  time  of  the  charitable  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it 
ought  not  to  be  diflicult  to  comprehend  that  the  incessant  curses  of  the 
priests  and  monks ;  and  the  bitter  anathemas  so  freely  pronounced  by 
Pius  IX. — himself  a  strong  mesmerizer,  and  believed  to  be  ^jetattore  (evil 
eye) — have  drawn  together  legions  of  elementaries  and  elementals  under 
the  leadership  of  the  disembodied  Torquemadas.  These  are  the  " angels" 
who  play  pranks  with  the  statue  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Any  one  who 
accepts  the  "  miracle  "  and  thinks  otherwise  blasphemes. 

Although  it  would  seem  as  if  we  had  already  furnished  sufficient 
proofs  that  modem  science  has  little  or  no  reason  to  boast  of  originality, 
yet  before  closing  this  volume  we  will  adduce  a  few  more  to  place  the 
matter  beyond  doubt.  We  have  but  to  recapitulate,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  several  claims  to  new  philosophies  and  discoveries,  the  announce- 
ment of  which  has  made  the  world  open  its  eyes  so  wide  within  these  last 
two  centuries.  We  have  pointed  to  the  achievements  in  arts,  sciences, 
and  philosophy  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Chaldeans,  and  Assy- 
rians ;  we  will  now  quote  from  an  author  who  has  passed  long  years  in 
India  studying  their  philosophy.  In  the  famous  and  recent  work  of 
Christna  et  le  Christy  we  find  the  following  tabulation  : 

^^  Philosophy. — The  ancient  Hindus  have  created  from  the  foundatioa 
the  two  systems  of  spiritualism  and  materialism,  of  metaphysical  philoso- 
phy  and  of  positive  philosophy.  The  first  taught  in  the  Vedantic  school, 
whose  founder  was  Vyasa ;  the  second  taught  in  the  Sankya  school, 
whose  founder  was  Kapila. 

"  Astronomical  Science, — ^They  fixed  the  calendar,  invented  the  zodiac, 
calculated  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  discovered  the  general  laws 
of  the  movements,  observed  and  predicted  the  eclipses. 

"  Mathematics. — They  invented  the  decimal  system,  algebra,  the  difier- 
ential,  integral,  and  infinitesimal  calculi.  They  also  discovered  geometry 
and  trigonometry,  and  in  these  two  sciences  they  constructed  and  proved 
theorems  which  were  only  discovered  in  Europe  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  was  the  Brahmans  in  fact  who  first  deduced 
die  superficial  measure  of  a  triangle  from  the  calculatioTi  of  its  three 
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tides,  and  calculated  the  relations  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter. 
Furthermore,  we  must  restore  to  them  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  and 
the  table  so  improperly  called  Pythagorean,  which  we  find  engraved  on 
the  gdparama  of  the  majority  of  great  pagodas. 

**  Physics, — They  established  the  principle  which  is  still  our  own  to-day, 
that  the  universe  is  a  harmonious  whole,  subject  to  laws  which  may  be 
determined  by  observation  and  experiment  They  discovered  hydros- 
tatics; and  the  famous  proposition  that  every  body  plunged  in  water 
loses  of  its  own  weight  a  weight  equal  to  the  volume  which  it  displaces, 
is  only  a  loan  made  by  the  Brahmans  to  the  famous  Greek  architect, 
Archimedes.  The  physicists  of  the  pagodas  calculated  the  velocity  of 
light,  fixed  in  a  positive  manner  the  laws  which  it  follows  in  its  reflection. 
And  finally,  it  is  beyond  doubt,  fi-om  the  calculations  of  Surya-Sidhenta, 
that  they  knew  and  calculated  the  force  of  steam. 

"  Chemistry. — ^They  knew  the  composition  of  water,  and  formulated  for 
gases  the  famous  law,  which  we  know  only  from  yesterday^  that  the 
volumes  of  gas  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  pressures  that  they  support. 
They  knew  how  to  prepare  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids ;  the  ox- 
ides of  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc  ;  the  sulphurets  of  iron,  copper, 
mercury,  antimony,  and  arsenic ;  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  iron ;  the 
carbonates  of  iron,  lead,  and  soda  ;  nitrate  of  silver  ;  and  powder. 

"  Medicine. — ^Their  knowledge  was  truly  astonishing.  In  Tcharaka 
and  Sousruta,  the  two  princes  of  Hindu  medicine,  is  laid  down  the  system 
which  Hippocrates  appropriated  later.  Sousruta  notably  enunciates  the 
principles  of  preventive  medicine  or  hygiene,  which  he  places  much 
above  curative  medicine — too  often,  according  to  him,  empyrical.  Are 
we  more  advanced  to-day  ?  It  is  not  without  interest  to  remark  that  the 
Arab  physicians,  who  enjoyed  a  merited  celebrity  in  the  middle  ages — 
Averro^s  among  others— constantly  spoke  of  the  Hindu  physicians,  and 
regarded  them  as  the  initiators  of  the  Greeks  and  themselves. 

"  Pharmacology. — ^They  knew  all  the  simples,  their  properties,  their 
use,  and  upon  this  point  have  not  yet  ceased  to  give  lessons  to  Europe. 
Quite  recently  we  have  received  from  them  the  treatment  of  asthma, 
with  the  datura. 

"  Surgery, — In  this  they  are  not  less  remarkable.  They  made  the 
operation  for  the  stone,  succeeded  admirably  in  the  operation  for  cataract, 
and  the  extraction  of  the  foetus,  of  which  all  the  unusual  or  dangerous 
cases  are  described  by  Tcharaka  with  an  extraordinary  scientific  accuracy. 

"  Grammar. — ^They  formed  the  most  marvellous  language  in  the  world 
— the  Sanscrit — which  gave  birth  to  the  greater  part  of  the  idioms  of  the 
Orient,  and  of  Indo-European  countries. 

*^  Poetry, — They  have  treated  all  the  styles,  and  shown  themschet 
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supreme  masters  in  all.  Sakuntala,  Avrita,  the  Hindu  Phaedra^  Saranga, 
and  a  thousand  other  dramas  have  their  superiors  neither  in  Sophocles  nor 
Euripides,  in  Comeille  nor  Shakspere.  Their  descriptive  poetry  has 
never  been  equalled.  One  must  read,  in  the  Mt^adata^  "  The  Plaint 
of  an  Exile,"  who  implores  a  passing  cloud  to  carry  his  remembrances  to 
his  cottage,  his  relatives  and  friends,  whom  he  will  never  see  more,  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  splendor  to  which  this  st}'le  has  been  carried  in  India. 
Their  fables  have  been  copied  by  all  modem  and  ancient  peoples,  who 
have  not  even  given  themselves  the  trouble  to  color  differently  the  sub- 
ject of  these  little  dramas. 

"  Music, — ^They  invented  the  gamut  with  its  differences  of  tones  and 
half-tones  much  before  Gui  d'  Arezzo.     Here  is  the  Hindu  scale  : 

Sa— Ri— Ga— Ma— Pa— Da— Ni— Sa. 

"  Architecture, — ^They  seem  to  have  exhausted  all  that  the  genius  of 
man  is  capable  of  conceiving.  Domes,  inexpressibly  bold;  tapering 
aipolas  ;  minarets,  with  marble  lace  ;  Gothic  towers  ;  Greek  hemicycles ; 
polychrome  style — all  kinds  and  all  epochs  are  there,  betokening  the 
origin  and  date  of  the  different  colonies,  which,  in  emigrating,  carried 
with  them  their  souvenirs  of  their  native  art.** 

Such  were  the  results  attained  by  this  ancient  and  imposing  Brah- 
manical  civilization.  What  have  we  to  offer  for  comparison  ?  Beside  such 
majestic  achievements  of  the  past,  what  can  we  place  that  will  seem  so 
grandiose  and  sublime  as  to  warrant  our  boast  of  superiority  over  an 
ignorant  ancestry  ?  Beside  the  discoverers  of  geometr)'  and  algebra,  the 
constructors  of  human  speech,  the  parents  of  philosophy,  the  primal  ex- 
pounders of  religion,  the  adepts  in  psychological  and  physical  science, 
how  even  the  greatest  of  our  biologists  and  theologians  seem  dwarfed ! 
Name  to  us  any  modem  discovery,  and  we  venture  to  say,  that  Indian 
history  need  not  long  be  searched  before  the  prototj-pe  will  be  found  of 
record.  Here  we  are  with  the  transit  of  science  half  accomplished,  and 
all  our  ideas  in  process  of  readjustment  to  the  theories  of  force-correla- 
tion, natural  selection,  atomic  polarity,  and  evolution.  And  here,  to 
mock  our  conceit,  our  apprehensions,  and  our  despair,  we  may  read  what 
Manu  said,  perhaps  10,000  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ : 

**  The  first  germ  of  life  was  developed  by  water  and  heat  '*  {Manu^ 
book  i.,  sloka  8). 

"  Water  ascends  toward  the  sky  in  vapors ;  from  the  sun  it  descend! 
in  rain,  from  the  rain  are  bom  the  plants,  and  from  the  plants,  animals  *• 
(l)Ook  iii.,  sloka  76). 

"Each  being  acquires  the  qualities  of  the  one  which  immediateb 
precedes  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  farther  a  being  gets  away  from  thf 
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primal  atom  of  its  series,  the  more  he  is  possessed  of  qualities  and  per 
fcctioDS  "  (book  i.y  sloka  20). 

**  Man  will  traverse  the  universe,  gradually  ascending,  and  passing 
through  the  rocks,  the  plants,  the  worms,  insects,  fish,  serpents,  tortoises, 
wild  animals,  cattle,  and  higher  animals.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  inferior  degree  ** 
(Ibid). 

''These  are  the  transformations  declared,  from  the  plant  up  to 
BrzhmOy  which  have  to  take  place  in  his  world  *'  (Ibid.). 

*'  The  Greek,"  says  Jacolliot,  ''  is  but  the  Sanscrit  Pheidias  and 
Praxiteles  have  studied  in  Asia  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Daonthia,  Ramana, 
and  Aryavosta.  Plato  disappears  before  Dgeminy  and  Veda-Vyasa, 
whom  he  literally  copies.  Aristotle  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
Paurva-Mimansa  and  the  Outtara-Mimansa^  in  which  one  finds  all  the 
systems  of  philosophy  which  we  are  now  occupied  in  re-editing,  firom 
the  Spiritualism  of  Socrates  and  his  school,  the  skepticism  of  Pyrrho, 
Montaigne,  and  Kant,  down  to  the  positivism  of  LittreJ* 

Let  those  who  doubt  the  exactness  of  the  latter  assertion  read  this 
phrase,  extracted  textually  from  the  Outtara-Mimansa^  or  Vedanta^  of 
Vyasa,  who  lived  at  an  epoch  which  the  Brahmanical  chronology  fixes  at 
10,400  years  before  our  era : 

"  We  can  only  study  phenomena,  verify  them,  and  hold  them  to  be 
relatively  true,  but  nothing  in  the  universe,  neither  by  perception  nor  by 
induction,  nor  by  the  senses,  nor  by  reasoning,  being  able  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Cause,  which  could,  at  a  fixed  point  of  time, 
have  given  birth  to  the  universe.  Science  has  to  discuss  neither  the  possi« 
bility  nor  impossibility  of  this  Supreme  Cause." 

Thus,  gradually  but  surely,  will  the  whole  of  antiquity  be  vindicated. 
Truth  will  be  carefully  sifted  from  exaggeration  ;  much  that  is  now  con- 
sidered fiction  may  yet  be  proved  fact,  and  the  *'  facts  and  laws  "  of  mod- 
em science  found  to  belong  to  the  limbo  of  exploded  myths.  When, 
centuries  before  our  era,  the  Hindu  Bramaheupto  affirmed  that  the  starry 
sphere  was  immovable,  and  that  the  daily  rising  and  setting  of  stars  con- 
firms the  motion  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis ;  and  when  Aristarchus  of 
Samos,  bom  267  years  b.c,  and  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  Nicety,  the 
Syracusan,  maintained  the  same,  what  was  the  credit  given  to  their  theo- 
ries until  the  days  of  Copemicus  and  Galileo  ?  And  the  system  of  these 
two  princes  of  science — a  system  which  has  revolutionized  the  whole 
world — how  long  will  it  be  allowed  to  remain  as  a  complete  and  undis- 
turbed whole  ?  Have  we  not,  at  the  present  moment,  in  Germany,  a 
learned  savant,  a  Professor  ShoSpfer,  who,  in  his  public  lectures  at  Ber- 
lin, tries  to  demonstrate,  i,  that  the  earth  is  immovable ;  2,  the  sun  is  but 
a  little  bigger  than  it  seems ;  and  3,  that  Tycho-Brahe  was  perfectly  right 
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and  Galileo  perfectly  wrong?*  And  wlat  was  Tycho-Braae's  tlieory? 
Why,  that  the  earth  stands  immovable  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
that  around  it,  as  around  its  centre,  the  whole  of  the  celestial  vault  gravi- 
tates eveiy  twenty*four  hours  ;  and  finally,  that  the  sun  and  moon,  apart 
from  this  motion,  proceed  on  curved  lines  peculiar  to  themselves^  while 
Mercury,  with  the  rest  of  the  planets,  describes  an  epicycloid 

We  certainly  have  no  intention  to  lose  time  nor  devote  space  to 
either  combating  or  supporting  this  new  theory,  which  suspiciously  re- 
sembles the  v/d  ones  of  Aristotle  and  even  the  Venerable  Bede.  We 
will  leave  the  learned  army  of  modem  Academicians  to  *'  wash  their  £eud« 
ily  linen  among  themselves,"  to  use  an  expression  of  the  great  Napoleon. 
But  we  will,  nevertheless,  avail  ourselves  of  such  a  good  opportunity  as 
this  defection  affords  to  demand  once  more  of  science  her  diploma  or 
patents  of  infallibility.  Alas !  are  these,  then,  the  results  of  her  boasted 
progress  ? 

It  was  hardly  more  than  yesterday  when,  upon  the  strength  of  facts 
within  our  own  observation,  and  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  a  mul- 
titude of  witnesses,  we  timidly  ventured  the  assertion  that  tables, 
mediums,  and  Hindu  fakirs  were  occasionally  levitated.  And  when  we 
added  that,  if  such  a  phenomenon  should  happen  but  once  in  a  century, 
'*  without  a  visible  mechanical  cause,  then  that  rising  is  a  manifestation 
of  a  natural  law  of  which  our  scientists  are  yet  ignorant,"  we  were  called 
'*  iconoclastic,"  and  charged,  in  our  turn,  by  the  newspapers,  with  igno 
ranee  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Iconoclastic  or  not,  we  never  thought 
of  charging  science  with  denying  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  or  its 
revolution  around  the  sun.  Those  two  lamps,  at  least,  in  die  beacon  of 
the  Academy,  we  thought  would  be  kept  trimmed  and  burning  to  the  end 
of  time.  But,  to  I  here  comes  a  Berlin  professor  and  crushes  our  last 
hopes  that  Science  should  prove  herself  exact  in  some  one  particular. 
The  cycle  is  tnily  at  its  lowest  point,  and  a  new  era  is  begun.  The  earth 
stands  still,  and  Joshua  is  vindicated  ! 

In  days  of  old — ^in  1876 — ^the  world  believed  in  centrifugal  force,  and 
the  Newtonian  theory,  which  explained  the  flattening  of  the  poles  by  the 
rotatory  nK>tion  of  the  earth  around  its  axis,  was  orthodox.  Upon  this 
hypothesis,  the  greater  portion  of  the  globular  mass  was  believed  to 
gravitate  toward  the  eqoator ;  and  in  its  turn  the  centrifugal  force,  actin| 
on  the  mass  with  its  mightiest  power,  forced  this  mass  to  concentrate 
itself  on  the  equator.    Thus  is  it  that  the  credulous  scientists  believed  tfat 


*  "  UlcUnate  Deductions  of  Science ;  The  Earth  Mottontea.**    A  lecture 
rtrating  that  our  globe  does  neither  turn  alxnit  its  own  aali  m  iMoad  tbt  tHif 
delivered  in  BerUi\  by  Doctor  Sboi<pfer.     Seventh  Edttkia. 
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earth  to  rotate  around  its  axis  ;  for,  were  it  otherwise,  there  would  exist 
no  centrifugal  force,  and  without  this  force  there  could  be  no  gravitation 
toward  the  equatorial  latitudes.  It  has  been  one  of  the  accepted  f  roofi 
of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  this  deduction,  with  several  others, 
that  the  Berlin  professor  declares  that,  '*  in  common  with  many  other 
scientists,''  he  "rejects.** 

"  Is  this  not  ridiculous,  gentlemen,"  he  concludes,  "  that  we,  confid- 
ing in  what  we  were  taught  at  school,  have  accepted  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  around  its  axis  as  a  fact  fully  demonstrated,  while  there  is  nothing 
at  all  to  prove  it,  and  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  ?  Is  it  not  cause  of  as- 
tonishment that  the  scientists  of  the  whole  educated  world,  commencing 
with  Copernicus  and  Kepler,  should*  have  begun  by  accepting  such  a 
movement  of  our  planet,  and  then  three  and  a  half  centuries  later  be 
searching  for  such  proofs  ?  But,  alas !  though  we  search,  we  find  none, 
as  was  to  be  expected.     All,  all  is  vain  1 " 

And  thus  it  is  that  at  one  stroke  the  world  loses  its  rotation,  and 
the  universe  is  bereaved  of  its  guardians  and  protectors,  the  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  forces  1  Nay,  ether  itself,  blown  out  of  space,  is  but  a 
"  fallacy,"  a  myth  born  of  a  bad  habit  of  using  empty  words  ;  the  sun  is 
a  pretender  to  dimensions  to  which  it  was  never  entitled  ;  the  stars  are 
twinkling  dots,  and  "were  so  expressly  disposed  at  considerable  distances 
from  one  another  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  probably  with  the  in- 
tention that  they  should  simultaneously  illumine  the  vast  spaces  on  the 
face  of  our  globe" — says  Dr.  Shoepfer. 

And  is  it  so  that  even  three  centuries  and  a  half  have  not  sufficed  the 
men  of  exact  science  to  construct  one  theory  that  not  a  single  university 
professor  would  dare  challenge  ?  If  astronomy,  the  one  science  built  on 
the  adamantine  foundation  of  mathematics,  the  one  of  all  others  deeniecf. 
as  infallible  and  unassailable  as  truth  itself,  can  be  thus  irreverently  in- 
dicted for  false  pretences,  what  have  we  gained  by  cheapening  Plato  to 
the  profit  of  the  Babinets  ?  How,  then,  do  they  venture  to  flout  at  the 
humblest  observer  who,  being  both  honest  and  intelligent,  may  say  he 
has  seen  a  mediuniistic,  or  magical  phenomenon  ?  And  how  dare  they 
prescribe  the  "  limits  of  philosophical  inquiry,"  to  pass  beyond  which  is 
not  lawful  ?  And  these  quarrelling  hypothesis ts  still  arraign  as  ignorant 
and  superstitious  those  giant  intellects  of  the  past,  who  handled  natural 
forces  like  world-building  Titans,  and  raised  mortality  to  an  eminence 
where  it  allied  itself  with  the  gods  I  Strange  fate  of  a  century  boasting 
to  have  elevated  exact  science  to  its  apex  of  fame y  and  now  invited  to  go 
back  and  begin  its  A  B  C  of  learning  again ! 

Recapitulating  the  evidence  contained  in  this  work,  if  we  begin  wit!, 
the  archaic  and  unknown  ages  of  the  Hermelic  Bimander.  an' I  come 
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down  to  1876,  we  find  that  one  universal  belief  in  magic  has  run  throu^> 
all  these  centuries.  We  have  presented  the  ideas  of  Trismegistus  in  his 
dialogue  with  Asclepius ;  and  without  mentioning  the  thousand  and  one 
proofs  of  the  prevalence  of  this  belief  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity, 
to  achieve  our  purpose  we  have  but  to  quote  firom  an  ancient  and  a 
modem  author.  The  first  will  be  the  great  philosopher  Porphyry,  who 
several  thousand  years  after  the  days  of  Hermes,  remarks  in  relation  to 
the  prevailing  skepticism  of  his  century,  the  following :  "  We  need  not  be 
amazed  in  seeing  the  vulgar  masses  (61  iroXAoi)  perceive  in  statues  merely 
stone  and  wood.  Thus  it  is  generally  with  those  who,  ignorant  in  letters, 
find  naught  in  styla  covered  with  inscriptions  but  stone,  and  in  written 
books  naught  but  the  tissue  of  the  papyrus."  And  1,500  years  later,  we 
see  Mr.  Sergeant  Cox,  in  stating  the  case  of  the  shameful  prosecution  of 
a  medium  by  just  such  a  blind  materialist,  thus  expressing  his  ideas . 
'*  Whether  the  medium  is  guilty  or  guiltless  .  •  •  certain  it  is  that  the 
trial  has  had  the  unlooked-for  effect  of  directing  the  attention  of  the 
whole  public  to  the  fact  that  the  phenomena  are  asserted  to  exist,  and 
by  a  great  number  of  competent  investigators  are  declared  to  be  true^ 
and  of  the  reality  of  which  every  person  may,  if  he  pleases,  satisfy  him- 
self by  actual  inspection,  thus  sweeping  away,  thus  and  for  ever,  the  dark 
and  debasing  doctrines  of  the  materialists.^^ 

Still,  in  harmony  with  Porphyry  and  other  theurgists,  who  affirmed  the 
different  natures  of  the  manifesting  "  spirits "  and  the  personal  spirit  or 
will  of  man,  Mr.  Sergeant  Cox  adds,  without  committing  himself  any 
further  to  a  personal  decision :  "  True,  there  are  dififerences  of  opinions 
.  •  .  and  perhaps  ever  will  be,  as  to  the  sources  of  the  power  that  is 
exhibited  in  these  phenomena ;  but  whether  they  are  the  product  of  the 
psychic  force  of  the  circle  ...  or,  if  spirits  of  the  dead  be  the  agents, 
as  others  say,  or  elemental  spirits  (whatever  it  may  be)  as  asserted  by  a 
third  party,  this  fact  at  least  is  established — that  man  is  not  wholly 
material,  that  the  mechanism  of  man  is  moved  and  directed  by  some 
non-material — that  is,  some  non-molecular  structure,  which  possesses 
not  merely  intelligence,  but  can  exercise  also  a  force  upon  matter^ 
that  something  to  which,  for  lack  of  a  better  title,  we  have  given  the 
name  of  soul.  These  glad  tidings  have  by  this  trial  been  borne  to  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  whose  happiness  here,  and  hopes  of  a  here- 
after, have  been  blighted  by  the  materialists,  who  have  preached  so  per* 
sistently  that  soul  was  but  a  superstition,  man  but  an  automaton,  mind 
but  a  secretion,  present  existence  purely  animal,  and  the  future — a  blank." 

"  Truth  alone,"  says  Pimander,  '^  is  eternal  and  immutable  ;  truth  it 
the  first  of  blessings  ;  but  truth  is  not  and  cannot  be  on  earth :  it  is  pos- 
sible that  God  sometimes  gifts  a  few  men  together  with  the  izculxj  of 
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comprehending  divine  things  with  that  of  rightly  understanding  tiuth ; 
bat  nothing  is  true  on  earth,  for  everything  has  matter  on  it,  clothed  with 
%  corporeal  form  subject  to  change,  to  alteration,  to  corruption,  and  to 
new  combinations.  Man  is  not  tAe  truth,  for  only  that  which  has  drawn 
its  essence  from  itself,  and  remains  itself,  and  unchangeable,  is  true.  How 
can  that  which  changes  so  as  not  to  finally  be  recognized,  be  ever  true  ? 
Truth,  then,  is  that  only  which  is  inunaterial  and  not  enclosed  within  a 
corporeal  envelope,  that  which  is  colorless  and  formless,  exempt  from 
change  and  alteration ;  that  which  is  eternal.  All  of  that  which  perishet 
is  a  lie  ;  earth  is  but  dissolution  and  generation ;  every  generation  pro- 
ceeds from  a  dissolution ;  the  things  of  earth  are  but  appearances  and 
imitations  of  truth  ;  they  are  what  the  picture  is  to  reality.  The  things 
of  earth  are  not  the  truth  !  .  .  .  Death,  for  some  persons,  is  an  evil 
which  strikes  them  with  profound  terror.  This  is  ignorance.  .  .  .  Death 
is  the  destruction  of  the  body ;  the  being  in  it  dies  not  •  •  .  The  material 
body  loses  its  form,  which  is  disintegrated  in  course  of  time ;  the  senses 
which  animated  it  return  to  their  source  and  resume  their  functions ;  but 
they  gradually  lose  their  passions  and  their  desires,  and  the  spirit  ascends 
to  heaven  to  become  a  harmony.  In  the  first  zone,  it  leaves  behind 
itself  the  faculty  of  increasing  and  decreasing ;  in  the  second,  the  power 
of  doing  evil  and  the  frauds  of  idleness ;  in  the  third,  deceptions  and  con- 
cupiscence ;  in  the  fourth,  insatiable  ambition ;  in  the  fifth,  arrogance, 
audacity,  and  temerity  ;  in  the  sixth,  all  yearning  after  dishonest  acquisi- 
tions ;  and  in  the  seventh,  untruthfulness.  The  spirit  thus  purified  by 
the  effect  on  him  of  the  celestial  harmonies,  returns  once  more  to  its 
primitive  state,  strong  of  a  merit  and  power  self-acquired,  and  which 
belongs  to  it  properly ;  and  only  then  he  begins  to  dwell  with  those  that 
sing  eternally  their  praises  of  the  Father.  Hitherto,  he  is  placed  among 
the  powers,  and  as  such  has  attained  to  the  supreme  blessing  of  knowl- 
edge. He  is  become  a  GOD  1  .  .  .  No,  the  things  of  earth  are  not  the 
truth." 

After  having  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the  study  of  the  records  of 
the  old  Egyptian  wisdom,  both  ChampolUon-Figeac  and  Champollion, 
Junior,  publicly  declared,  notwithstanding  many  biassed  judgments  haz* 
arded  by  certain  hasty  and  unwise  critics,  that  the  Books  of  Hermes 
"  truly  contain  a  mass  of  Egyptian  traditions  which  are  constantly  cor- 
roborated by  the  most  authentic  records  and  monuments  of  Egypt  of  the 
hoariest  antiquity."* 

Closing  up  his  voluminous  summary  of  the  psychological  doctrines  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  sublime  teachings  of  the  sacred  Hermetic  bookie  and 


*  Champ. -Ftgeac:   "Egypte,"  p.  143. 

40. 
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tlie  attaifimeiits  of  the  initiated  priests  in  metaphysical  and  practical  pItt- 
losophy,  ChampoUion-Figeac  inquires — as  he  well  may,  in  view  oi  the 
then  attainable  evidence — **  whedier  there  ever  was  in  the  world  another 
association  or  caste  of  men  whach  could  equal  them  in  credit,  power, 
learning,  and  capability,  in  the  same  degree  of  good  or  evil  ?  No,  n^ver  ! 
And  this  caste  was  subsequently  cursed  and  stigmatized  only  by  those 
who,  under  I  know  not  what  kind  of  modern  influences,  have  considered 
it  as  the  enemy  of  men  and — science."* 

At  the  time  when  Champollion  wrote  diese  words,  Sanscrit  was,  we 
may  say,  almost  an  unknown  tongue  for  science.  But  little  in  the  way 
of  a  parallel  could  have  been  drawn  between  the  respective  merits  of  the 
Brahmans  and  the  Egyptiau  philosophers.  Since  then,  however,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  the  very  same  ideas,  expressed  in  almost  identical 
language,  may  be  read  in  the  Buddhistic  and  Brahmanical  literature. 
This  very  philosophy  of  the  unreality  of  mundane  things  and  the  illusion 
of  the  senses — whose  whole  substance  has  been  plagiarized  in  our  own 
times  by  the  German  metaphysicians — forms  tlie  groundwork  of  Ka- 
pila's  and  Vyasa*s  philosophies,  and  may  be  found  in  Gautama  Buddha*s 
enunciation  of  the  *'four  truths,"  the  cardinal  dogmas  of  his  doctrine. 
Pimander's  expression  '*he  is  become  a  god"  is  epitomized  in  the  one 
word,  Nirvana^  which  our  learned  Orientalists  most  incorrectly  consider 
as  the  synonym  of  annihilation  / 

This  opinion  of  the  two  eminent  £g)'ptologists  is  of  the  greatest  value 
to  us  if  it  were  only  as  an  answer  to  our  opponents.  The  Chanipol- 
lions  were  the  first  in  Europe  to  take  the  student  of  archaeology  by  the 
hand,  and,  leading  him  on  into  the  silent  crypts  of  the  past,  prove  that 
civilization  did  not  begin  with  our  generations  ;  for  **  though  the  origins 
of  ancient  Egypt  are  unknown,  she  is  found  to  have  been  at  the  most 
distant  periods  within  the  reach  of  historical  research,  with  her  great 
laws,  her  established  customs,  her  cities,  her  kings,  and  gods  ; "  and  be- 
hind, far  behind,  these  same  epochs  we  find  ruins  belonging  to  other  still 
more  distant  and  higher  periods  of  civilization.  ''  At  Thebes,  porrions  of 
ruined  buildings  allow  us  to  recognize  remnants  of  still  anterior  struct- 
ures, the  materials  of  which  had  served  for  the  erection  of  the  very  edi- 
fices which  have  now  existed  for  thirty-six  centuries  !  "  f  "  Everydiing 
told  us  by  Herodotus  and  the  Egyptian  priests  is  found  to  be  exact,  and 
lias  been  corroborated  by  modern  scientists,"  adds  Champollion.  \ 

Whence  the  civilization  of  the  Egyptians  came,  will  be  shown  in  vol 
ume  U.,  and  in  this  respect  it  will  be  made  to  appear  that  our  deduc 
tions,  though  based  upon  the  traditions  of  the  Se^et  Doctrine  nin  ]  «r 

^  Ibid.,  p.  119.  f  Ibid.,  p.  2.  %  Ibid.,  p.  11. 
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iUel  with  those  of  a  number  of  most  respected  authorities.  There  if  a 
IMissage  in  a  well-known  Hindu  work  which  may  well  be  recalled  in  this 
connection. 

"  Under  the  reign  of  Viswamitra,  first  king  of  the  D)'nasty  of  Soma* 
Vanga,  in  consequence  of  a  battle  which  lasted  five  days,  Manu-Vina, 
heir  of  the  ancient  kbgs,  being  abandoned  by  the  Brahmans,  emigrated 
with  all  his  companions,  passing  through  Arya,  and  the  countries  of  Bar- 
ria,  till  he  came  to  the  shores  of  Masra"  (History  of  Jndid,  by  Collouca- 
Batta).  Unquestionably  this  Manu-Vina  and  Menes,  the  first  Egyptian 
King,  are  identical 

Arya,  is  Eran  (Persia) ;  Barria,  is  Arabia,  and  Masra,  was  the  name 
of  Cairo,  which  to  this  day  is  called,  Afasr^  Musr,  and  Misro.  Pboeni* 
cian  history  names  Maser  as  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Hermes. 

And  now  we  will  bid  farewell  to  thaumatophobia  and  its  advocateii 
and  consider  thaumatomania  under  its  muldfarious  aspects.  In  voL  II., 
we  intend  to  review  the  ''  miracles  "  of  Paganism  and  weigh  the  evidence 
in  their  favor  in  the  same  scales  with  Christian  theology.  There  is  a 
conflict  not  merely  impending  but  already  begun  between  science  and 
theology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  spirit  and  its  hoary  science,  magic,  on  the 
other.  Something  of  the  possibilities  of  the  latter  have  already  been  dis- 
played, but  more  is  to  come.  The  petty,  mean  world,  for  whose  approv- 
ing nod  scientists  and  magistrates,  priests  and  Christians  compete,  have 
begun  their  latter-day  crusade  by  sentencing  in  the  same  year  two  innocent 
men,  one  in  France,  the  other  in  London,  in  defiance  of  law  and  justice. 
Like  the  apostle  of  circumcision,  they  are  ever  ready  to  thrice  deny  an 
unpopular  connection  for  fear  of  ostracism  by  their  own  fellows.  The 
Psychomantics  and  the  Psychophobists  must  soon  meet  in  fierce  conflict 
The  anxiety  to  have  their  phenomena  investigated  and  supported  by 
scientific  authorities  has  given  place  with  the  former  to  a  frigid  indiffer- 
ence. As  a  natural  result  of  so  much  prejudice  and  unfairness  as  have 
been  exhibited,  their  respect  for  scientists  is  waning  fast,  and  the  recipro- 
cal epithets  bandied  between  tne  two  parties  arc  becoming  far  from  com- 
plimentary to  either.  Which  of  them  is  right  and  which  wrong,  time  will 
soon  show  and  future  generations  understand.  It  is  at  least  safe  to  pro- 
phesy that  the  Ultima  Thul6  of  God's  mysteries,  and  the  key  to  them 
are  to  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  whirl  of  Avogadro's  molecules* 

People  who  either  judge  superficially,  or,  by  reason  of  their  natural 
impatience  wojld  gaze  at  the  blazing  sun  before  their  eyes  are  well 
fitted  to  bear  lamp-light,  are  apt  to  complain  of  the  exasperating  obscu 
rily  of  language  which  characterizes  the  works  of  the  ancient  Hermetista 
and  their  successors.  They  declare  their  philosophical  treatises  on 
magic  incomprehensible.     Over  the  first  class  we  can  aflbrd  to  waste  &€ 
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time  ;  the  second^  we  would  beg  to  moderate  their  anxiety,  remembering 
those  sayings  of  Espagnet — '*  Tnith  lies  hid  in  obscurity, "  and  ''  Philoso- 
phers never  write  more  deceitfully  than  when  plainly,  nor  ever  more  truly 
than  when  obscurely."  Furthermore,  there  is  a  third  class,  whom  it 
would  compliment  too  much  to  say  that  they  judge  the  subject  at  all. 
They  simply  denounce  ex-cathedra.  The  ancients  they  treat  as  dreamy 
fools,  and  though  but  physicists  and  thaumatophobic  positivists,  they 
commonly  claim  a  monopoly  of  spiritual  wisdom ! 

We  will  select  Irenaeus  Philaletha  to  answer  this  latter  class.  '<  In 
the  world  our  writings  shall  prove  a  curious-edged  knife  ;  to  some  they 
shall  carve  out  dainties,  but  to  others  they  shall  only  serve  to  cut  their 
fingers ;  yet  we  are  not  to  be  blamed,  for  we  do  seriously  admonish  all 
who  shall  attempt  this  work  that  they  undertaketh  the  highest  piece  of 
philosophy  in  nature ;  and  though  we  write  in  English,  yet  our  matter 
will  be  as  hard  as  Greek  to  some,  who  will  think,  nevertheless,  that  they 
understand  as  well,  when  they  misconstrue  our  meaning  most  perversely  ; 
for  is  it  imaginable  that  they  who  are  fools  in  nature  should  be  wise 
in  books,  which  are  testimonies  unto  nature  ?  " 

The  few  elevated  minds  who  interrogate  nature  instead  of  prescribing 
laws  for  her  guidance ;  who  do  not  limit  her  possibilities  by  the  imper- 
fections of  their  own  powers ;  and  who  only  disbelieve  because  they  do 
not  know,  we  would  remind  of  that  apothegm  of  Narada,  the  ancient 
Hindu  philosopher: 

«  Never  utter  these  words :  *  I  do  not  know  this — therefore  it  is  false.' " 

<^One  must  study  to  know,  know  to  understand,  understand  to  judge  " 
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